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SECOND VOLUME. 


« 


HAP. I. Venice. Account of the ſeveral Iſles near this City. Iſle of 

St. Chriſtopher, and its Church. That of St. Michael, and its Con- 
vent. Hiſtory of a miraculous Croſs. A fine Chapel, faid to be built by 
a Courtiſan. Murano, an Iſland and a City. Its Churches and famous 
Glaſs-Houſes, Hiſtory of the Invention of Glaſs. The great Canal of 
Murano, and Courſes in Gondolas upon it. Ifle of Lido deſcribed. 
Church of St. Nicholas, and its Relicks. Ille of the Chartreuſe, and 
its Convent. Remarkable Tomb and Story of a Venetian Senator, who 


was buried alive. Page 1 


CHAP. II. Venice. Deſcription of the Iſles near that City continued. 
Thoſe of Torcello, Mazorbe, Buran, St. Helena, and Unhealthineſs of 
their Air. Iſle de la Guideca, or of the eus, and its Convents. Capu- 
chin Church very fine, and alſo ſeveral other Buildings, Ifle of St. George 
Major, and its magnificent Church. Three remarkable Inſcriptions. 
Fine Paintings and Relicks in that Church. Tomb and Epitaph of the 
Doge Micheli. The Convent likewiſe very beautiful, A Maſter-piece 
of Paul Veroneſe, and Obſervations on the groſs Miſtakes of ſeveral of 
the moſt famous Talian Painters, DOE ES Wo 


CHAP. III. Venice. Patriarchal Church and its Singularicies. Patriarchs 
of Venice and Aquilea, Their Titles and limited Power. Church de 14 
Salute, very magnificent. Several Inſcriptions. Convent and Church of 
St. Jahn and St. Paul, alſo very beautiful. Many remarkable Tombs 
and Epitaphs. Thoſe of Mocenigo and Lauredano. Equeſtrian Statues 
and Relicks. The Convent deſcribed, Another remarkable Statue and 
its Hiſtory. Houſe of the Ur/eline Nuns, Great Outrages committed 
at the Concluſion of the Carnaval. The Sbirri very much deſpiſed at 
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CHAP. IV. Venice. The Church of the Servites deſcribed, Hiſtory of 
the famous Fra Paolo, and of his Burial, The beautiful Epitaph de- 
figned for this great Man, a very rare Piece. Tragical Hiſtory of Fer- 
rante Pallavicino, perſecuted by the Popes as well as the former, Re- 
markable Puniſhment of his Murderer. Tomb and Hiſtory of R. Brede- 
rode a Duich Nobleman. Two Marbles in honour of two Ladies, and 
their Inſcriptions. Fine Paintings in the Church, and magnificent Tomb 
of the Doge Vendrameno. Curious Hiſtory of Catherine Cornaro Queen 
of Cyprus, and vile Manner in which the Yenetians got Poſſeſſion of that 
fine Iſland, When, and on what Occaſion they loſt it. 27 


CH AP. VI. Venice. Great Hurry at the Conclufion of the Carnaval. 
Vaſt many fine Churches and Tombs, Several curious Relicks, and Cri- 
ticiſm upon them. Tomb of the learned Brugnolus, and comical Dream 

of J. Cæſar Scaliger on his Account. Groſs Miſtake of this great Man, 
in mentioning this Dream. eee rh <a ps 34 


CHAP. VII. Venice. Jewiſh Quarter. Their Synagogues, Talmud, Su- 
perſtitions, Trade and Privileges, Pretended Devotion of the Venetians 
during Lent, and Partiality of their Hiſtorians in that Reſpect. Origin 
and Situation of Venice. Its Magiſtrates in ancient Times. Origin of 
the City of Heraclea. Great Victory of Pepin over the Yenetians denied 
- by their own Hiſtorians, but proved by others leſs partial. Several Re- 
volutions in their Form of Government, become at laſt wholly Ariſto- 
. cratical, | 40 e 41 


CHAP. VIII. Venice. More particularly Obſervations on the Situation 
of that City, It is chiefly ſtrong by the Shallowneſs of the Waters that 
ſurround it. Deſcription of the Fort Chioſa. Ifles, Bridges, Streets, 
- Canals and Squares of Venice. Great Plenty of every thing there. Its 
Trade very much decayed, and from what Cauſes, The Bank a very 
fafe Fund. This City not very agreeable to live in, eſpecially to Strangers. 


The ſeveral Sanctuaries for Criminals, 49 
CHAP. IX. Venice. Its Government deſcribed at large. The Doges 
were formerly abſolute, but are now without any Power. They are 
choſen for Life, but may be depoſed on ſeveral Accounts. Neceſſary 
Qualifications to be elected Doge. How he is uſed after his Death. The 


Manner in which he is elected, and various Ballottings. The Oath, Coro- 
nation of the new Doge, and other Ceremonies, 57 


CHAP. X. Venice. Its ſeveral Bodies of Magiſtrates. The Counſellors? 
of the Doge, and the College. The Savi Grandi, Savi de Terra firma, 
* and Sevz de gli Ordini, and their reſpective Functions. The Pregadi, or 
9 Senate 


— 


THE CONTENTS. 
Senate of Venice, who have the whole Authority of the Republic. The 
Council of Ton. Its Power almoſt abſolute. © The State - Inquiſition {ill 
more powerful, and its exceſſive Sevetity. . Criminal Quarantie, and its 
Juriſdiction. Court of Juſtice, and the Manner of its proceetling againſt 
the Accuſed and Condemned, A arnot as bit ei lo 12504 


CHAP. XI. Venice. The Procurators of St. Mark, and their Functions. 
The Great Chancellor a very conſiderable Poſt, always poſſeſſed by a 
Citadini or Citizen. Advocates General, ſumptuary Magiſtrates; and 
Inſpectors of Convents. Great Liberty of the Nuns, and their exceſſive 
Ignorance. The Eccleſiaſtics very diſorderly, and their Vices connived 
at. Inquiſition has little or no Power, and Diſſenters of all Sorts tolerated 
at Venice. Comical Manner of electing Pariſh Curates. #1394 


CH AP. XII. Venice. Government of the Republic in Terra Firma. 


ns The Podeſtas or Civil Magiſtrates, and their great State and Authority. 
8 Slavery and the revengeful Spirit of the Nobility of thoſe Provinces. 
3H The Capitano Grande, or Military Magiſtrate, and his Power, Refined 

E Politics of the Yenetians in Relation to the Soldiery and Militia of Terra 
IP Firma. The, Proveditors General, and their Functions. Account of the 
1 | Morlaks, and Capelets, or Albamans, a Nation ſubject to the Republic. 
. Illes of the Archipelago, ſuch as Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zant, belonging 
x to the Yenetians, deſcribed. Remarks on their miſtaken Politics in puſh- 
ing their Conqueſts on the Continent of Lady. 1 75 84 


CHAP. XIII. Venice. The chief military Officers of the Republic. The 
SGeneraliſſimo of the Navy, and his abſolute Power. The General of the 
Gulf, his Dignity and Juriſdiction. Land Armies, whoſe Commander 
is always a Foreigner of Diſtinction. A comical Adventure. Venelian 
Nobility generally very proud, and divided into three Claſſes. Great 


; * many Mechanics incorporated formerly into the ſecond. That of the 
E third Claſs often purchaſed for Money, and therefore not much eſteemed. 
\ 1 1 | | | 3 ; 5 | 95 
* CHAP. XIV. Venice. The young Nobility very debauched, and 
1 their Way of living authorized both by their Parents and the Senate. 
4 9 The Knights of the golden Stole. Dreſs and ſtrange Retinue of the No- 
» | bility when out of the City, Character and Way of living of the Vene- 


tian Ladies of Quality, Their great Confinement and amorous Intrigues. 
The Citadini, or Citizens of Venice. Their Dreſs, and the higheſt Em- 
ployments they can pretend to, The Common People of the City, and 


the Inhabitants ot the Provinces, think themſelves very happy under the 
Government of the Republic. „ 


102 
E CHAP. XV. Penice. Several prudent Political Maxims of this Repu- 
4 blic. Her former great Power, and the Dominions ſhe is ſtill poſſeſſed 


of, 


THE CONTENTS. 
of, The Venetians, for the moſt Part, very ignorant in Matters of Reli- 


gion, and their Policy in authorizing Superſtition, © Venice however has 
produced many learned Men. Obſervations concerning the famous Manu- 
Iii, and their Writings. Several learned Venetian Ladies. General Cha- 
racter of this Nation, and ſome Inſtances of its refined Politics. Their 


moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, and a few of their Epitaphs. Several of the 
moſt conſiderable Libraries at Venice. | I09 


CHA P. XVI. Venice. Diſſertation, wherein is proved to a Demonſtra- 


tion, that the original, perpetual, and real Liberty of that Commonwealth 


is entirely chimerical : That ſhe only could call herſelf a free State, or a 


true popular Government, in that Interval of Time which elapſed be- 
between the Dogeſhip of Sebaſtian Zani, and that of Peter Gradenico, 
who ſtrip'd the People of the ſupreme Authority for ever, and inveſted 
it wholly and ſolely in the Body of the Nobles, | 116 


CHAP. XVII. The Author leaves Venice i ſets out for Rs. 


Albano and its famous Baths. Arqua, and Tomb of Petrarch the famous 
Ttalian Poet. Several Remarks on the City, Univerſity, Fortifications 
and Inhabitants of Padua, omitted in the former Account. Fine Houſe 


of the Marquis of Obizzi. Monte-Celefi, a Town and Caſtle. Rovigo, a 


Biſhopric, and its Cathedral. Learned Men born in that City. Epi- 
taphs and Hiſtory of ſeveral of them, particularly that of Hyp/icratea del 
Monte, a beautiful and very learned Lady of Rovigo. A Cabinet of Cu- 
riofities. Antique Marbles and their Inſcriptions. Medals and many 
other Singularities, Hiſtory of Rovigo. Arqua del Polefino, its Church 
and Paintings. | , | — 142 


CH A P. XVIII. Ferrara: Palaces of its ancient Dukes, and of the Benti- 
voglio's. The Cathedral, and ſeveral Tombs, That of the learned Li- 


lius Gyraldus, and his Epitaph. Curious Statues. Convent of the Bc- 
nedictins, and Tomb, Epitaph and Hiſtory of Arioſte. Other Churches, 


and an Enigmatical Monument. The Chartreuſe, a magnificent Build- 


ing, and its Tombs. The Citadel and Univerſity, Hiſtory of Ferrara, 
Great Men it has produced. Character of its Inhabitants, and Extent of 


the whole Duchy. 159 
CHAP. XIX. Ravenna, and general Remarks upon that City. Its 


Hiſtory, Exarchs, and ſhort Account of the Battle called of Ravenna. 
Great Men it has produced, and many Councils held there. Journey 
from Ferrara to Bologna. The City deſcribed. The public Palace, and 
a fine Braſs Statue. A curious Monument on Charles V, and Pope Cle- 
ment VII. Other Singularities of this Palace. The Church of St. Pe- 
tronius and its Curioſities, The Univerſity formerly very famous, but 
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now entirely decayed. Dominican Convent, and ſeveral remarkable 


' Tombs. A fine Chapel, and a vaſt Number of Relics, Hiſtorical Epi- 
taph of Hentius King of Sardinia and Corſica, and critical Obſervations 


upon it. Many other Churches and Convents. That of St. Benedictus. 


Sther Tombs and Epitaphs. 175 


CHA P. XX. Bologna. The Convent of St. Michael in Boſco one of the 


moſt magnificent in all Tah. A ſingular Legend of a Friar and the 


Madonna della Guardia, A remarkable Portico of three hundred Arches, 


and its Inſcription, A grand and folemn Proceſſion in honour of the 
faid Madonna. The famous enigmatical Epitaph of ALIA LALIA 
CRIPSIS. Many Attempts to explain it. Apply*d to Pope Joan by a 
learned French Author. Our Traveller's Opinion concerning that Wo- 
man. Her Story confuted by a famous Proteſtant Writer. Another 
enigmatical Epitaph. Several Palaces at Bologna. The Tower of All- 
nelly and Car fads Origin, Hiſtory and Deſcription of this City. Its 
Trade, Inhabitants and illuſtrious Men. 194 


CHAP. XXI. Departure from Bologna. Imola. Its Churches, Trium- 
17 Arch, Deſcription and Hiſtory. Faenza. Its Hiſtory, Earthen 


are, Cathedral, Square, Inhabitants, great Men, and Foundling Hoſpi- 
tal. The French very odious in this Town. Forli. Its miraculous Sta- 
tue, Benedifiin Church, Town-Houſe, illuſtrious Men, Hiſtory and For- 
tifications. Droll Story of Catherine Sforſa. Forlimpopoli, and Bertinero, 


two Towns, and their Hiſtory, The Jia Amilia, and Inſcription con- 


cerning the ſame. Ceſena and its Singularities Learned Men born 


there. | 208 


CHAP. XXII. Departure from Ceſena. The River Rubicon. Its Bridge 


C 


and Inſcriptions. An ancient Roman Law forbidding any Perſon what- 
ever to paſs it in Arms. The River Marechia; its Bridge and Inſcrip- 
tions. Rimini, a Biſhopric, Hiſtory of that City. Its Church. A mi- 
raculous Hoſt. The pretended Suggeſtum of Julius Cæſar exploded. Sin- 
gularities of Rimini. Antiquities in its Neighbourhood. Ruins of a 
famous Abbey. Catholica a Village, and Origin of its Name. Its Church 


and Singularities. - 219 


HAP. XXII. A fine Country between Catholica and Peſaro. Short 
Deſcription of the Province of Romagna, and Duchy of Urbino. Peſaro, 
its Hiſtory, Fortifications, and Deſcription of the Town. Statue of Pope 
rban VIII, and its Inſcriptions. Other Singularities of Peſaro. Fano, 
its Hiſtory, Fortifications, Triumphal Arch, Churches, fine Theatre, and 
learned Men. Senegaglia, its Hiſtory, Situation, Deſcription and Churches. 
Road from that Town to Ancona. 9 231 
N CHAP. XXIII. 


vii 
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CHA P. XXIV. 1 Its Cathedial which contains hg Holy Chapel. 
Deſcription of its Incloſure. | Ceremonies obſerved by the Devotee's be- 
fore they enter it. Deſcription of the S. Caſa itſelf, The Altar and 
Sanctuary. The Image of the Virgin and her Dreſs. Immence 952 
of the Chapel. Preſents af ſeveral Princes. Remarkable Hiſtory of 

Aliſus King of Hungary, and of Amurath, Sultan of the Turks, Great De- 

vation of the Pilgrims towards the S. Caſes and a fine N of a Prieſt 
to the Madonna in their Behalf, 9105 8 251 


CHAP. XXV. Loreto. The Biſhop's Palace. Particular Account of 
the Treaſure, and of the immenſe. Riches it contains. Though the moſt 

_ conſiderable in Europe, it is not. ſo well ſtock'd now as it was formerly, 
and from what Cauſes. . Miracles performed by the Madonna. The 
Elaboratory of the Santa Caſa. A ſtrong Objection againſt what is ſaid 
of this holy Chapel; and pitiful Reaſoning of a Traveller. Great Pro- 
ceſſions performed at Loreto. Trade, Situation, Hiſtory, Government, 
and Fortifications of that City. | 23 


CHAP. XXVI. Departure from Loretio. Recanati. The Cathedral and 
Town deſcribed. Vaſt Numbers of Beggars in Italy. Macerata. An 
ancient Marble, and Deſcription of the Town. Prophecy found in it, 


and exemplary Puniſhment of one who attempted to explain it. Forti- 


fications of Macerata. Tollentin, a Biſhopric. Church of St. Nicholas 
and its Singularities. An Image which ſweated at the Death of a Pope. 


Legend of St. Nicholas. An Antique Column and Statue. Deſcription 


of Tollentin, Great Men born _ and ſhore Hiſtory of the learned 
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cH AP. XXVII. The Marquiſate of Ancona. Its Hiſtory, Deſcription, 
and Extent. Umbria, or Duchy of Spoletto, and ſome Remarks upon 
Plautus the Comedian, who was of that Country. ſeveral ſmall Places 
in the Apennines curſorily deſcribed. A moſt beautiful Landſkip in com- 
ing out of theſe Mountains. Fuligno. Hiſtory and Deſcription of that 


Town. Its Churches and their Singularities, An ancient Marble, and 


its Inſcription. A/iza, the Birth-Place of the famous St. Francis, Founder 
of the Franciſcan Order. Their Convent, Church and Relics, An an- 
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tique Monument, and its Inſcription. Church of St. Clara, and miracu- 5 = 
lous Crucifix. Several remarkable Paſſages of the Life and Miracles of 
the great St. Francis, His*Tomb and Epitaph, 283 


CHAP. XXVIII. Montefalco. The miraculous Body of St. Clara, and 
other curious Relicks. Hiſtory of that Saint. Spells, Trevi, and Pefjg- 
nano. A ſmall Temple in Honour of the God of the River Clitumnus, 
and judicious Obſervations upon it. Sources of the Clitumnus, and pre- 
rended Virtue of its Waters. Mevania, the Birth-Place of Propertius. 
Spoletto, the Capital of a Duchy. Its Hiſtory and Deſcription. The Ca- 
thedral, Square, and Biſhop's Palace. Its Antiquities and Aqueduct, 

5 Monte lugo, a beautiful Place and Hermitage. La Somma a Mountain. 

54s Strettura, and its adjacent Country. | | 293 


EN CHAP. XXIX. The Road leading to the famous Caſcade of Tern;, or 
8 Del Marmore. Lively Deſcription of that wonderful Effect of Nature. 
Virgil is the only one among all the Ancients who has mentioned it. 
Strange Story of a Man who fell with his Horſe from the Top of this 
frightful Precipice, without any manner of Hurt. Term, a Town. Its 
Antiquities, and ſeveral other Particulars concerning the ſame. Extent 
of the Province of Umbria, and its Geographical Deſcription by Silius Ita- 
licus. Narni, a Biſhopric, its Deſcription and Hiſtory, 303 


CHAP. XXX. Ruins of the ancient Ocriculum, and two old Inſcriptions 
concerning that Town, A Modern Monument, and a fine Stone Bridge, 

* and their Inſcriptions. - Citta Caſtellana, where probably ſtood the an- 
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remony of the Holy Thurſday deſcribed. Preliminaries to that grand So- 1 
lemnity. Excommunication of all Heretics whatſoever. Another an- 
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Poor, and great Entertainment upon that Occaſion, The ſame Thing 
practiſed by the King of Spain with great Pomp. Proceſſion of the 


Flagellants, or Self-Scourgers. A third Ceremony, performed by the 
Greeks at Rome 323 
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C HAP. XXII. | Rome. A remarkable Religious Ceremony performed 
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others. 
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CHAP. I. 


Venice. Account of the ſeveral Iſes near this City: Jſie of St. Chri- 
ſtopher, and its Church. That of St. Michael, and its Convent. 
Hyftory of a miraculous Croſs. A fine Chapel, ſaid to be built by a 
Courtiſan. Murano, an land and a City. Its Churches and ja- 
mous Glaſs-Houſes. Hiſtory of the Invention of Glaſs. The great 
Canal of Murano, and Courſes in Gondolas upon it. Iſle of Lido de- 
ſeribed, Church of St. Nicholas, and its Relicks. Jſie of the Char- 
treuſe, and its Convent, Remarkable Tomb and Story of a Vene- 
tian Senator, who was buried alive. 


| HIS Day we were neither in Venice, nor on firm Ground. 19nd 

All our Time was employed in ſeeing Murano and the other about 
neighbouring Iſlands ; the Number whereof in the whole Yerice. - 
Extent of the Lagunes is about Sixty, including thoſe which | 

divide theſe ſhallow Places, of Lagunes, from the Sea, and 

” which are called Lido, i. e. the Shore. But ſeveral of theſe 

1 pl ; nhabited, and ſome have no more Inhabitants than are con- 

0 —_ within one Convent, the Walls of which are waſhed by the Sea on 

1 all Sides. | | 

Vor II. Numb, 14. B The 


*I1 Venice, The firſt Illand on which we landed was that of St, Chriftopter, which has A 
3 fl March 4. only one Convent of Auguſtines ; and the farſt Object that preſented to us ws 
*I1 Vex1cz. Was three Stone Statues, on the Wall of the Garden near the Church, re- 8 
i Iſland of preſenting St. Auguſtine, St. Chriſtopher, and St. Nicholas; with the follow - 1 
11 St. Chri- ing Inſcription in very bad Characters. | Wi 
11 flopber and | | | | 1 | - FF 
*11 ver Boy's Haſce ſtatuas Divis Chriſtophoro, Auguſtino & Nicolas Ma. == 
1 Statugs. jorum Religione dicatas, verum diu humili & deſpecto loco "8 
|. jacentes ac proſtratas, piorum largitionibus in conſpicuum 8 
| erigendas, locandaſque curavit F. Dominicus de Bonis 2 
| Venetus, Vicarius Generalis, Ano redempti Orbis Fw 
Sil. C1. 10. c. 111. * po - 
| I | On a Scrol above the Inſcription, is written the Word. PAX. They told # 
| us a very long tedious Story of the wonderful Actions performed by thoſe 4 
1 three Holy Statues, which had been ſuffered to lie many Vears in a kind of 
[ti of Cammon-ſhore, We on our Part pretended to believe all the Legend - 
li with an implicit Faith. I contented myſelf with ſaying to the Perſon who | 4 
Uh had told us the Story, that I would adviſe him to cauſe the Words Majo- = 
ii rum Religione to be eraſed, becauſe ſome Heretic, or one who did not under- i” 
— Latin, well might imagine they meant The Superſtition of our An. KW 
10 | Ceftors. 3 * 
10 A holy In the Church, which is but ſmall, there is a St. Chriſtopher by James * 
110 = LOG Baſſan, of which they tell you ſtrange Things. But the greateſt Curioſity 1 
[ol kim is the Body of the bleſſed Gratia, a Native of Dalmatia, who ſtretched his * 
11 Pennance and Mortification to ſuch a Degree, that he ſtarved himſelf t 1 
1 Death, as is intimated by the following Inſcription. Fo 
[1 | 
; | 5 Jenerabilis Gratia, vixit amis LXX. 
| i Obiit in Religione mirã abſtinentid. 
1 Die IX. Novemb. M. B. VIII. 
il The Religione in this laſt Inſcription, may, in my Opinion, be with as 
1 much or greater Reaſon than the former, interpreted Superſtition; for tis 
110 8 82 on kind of Zeal for Religion, that can make one ſtarve himſelf to 
1 _ | 5 
i land of From the Iſland of St. Chri/topher we went to that of St. Michael, which 
= _ , is indeed ſomething larger, but contains however no more than a ſingle 


us Church Convent of the Order of Camaldule. The Church is pretty large, and the 


| i ire much valued on account of its rich and beautiful Workmanſhip. 
| |: T here they preſerve a pretty large Croſs, made, as they tell you, of a Piece _ 
| | of the true Croſs whereon our Saviour ſuffered. Over this they have placed > 
| | | the Figures of Conſtantine the Great, and the Empreſs Helen his Mother. $4 
| j 1 | The 

'F = 


< 


throuwh I T A IL. v. 3 
The Story of this Croſs is written in a large Sheet of ancient Parch- Mer * 
ment, which they keep with great Care. According to this Legend, ſome 4 
Pilgrims of Romania, People of Diſtinction, going through Conftantinople, Va x ice. 
in their Return from the Holy Land, found means to ſteal this bleſſed Croſs, Wonder- 
and reſolved to carry it into their own Country. On the ſecond Day at- = _ 
ter they had ſet fail a terrible Storm aroſe, which they could not calm by or aa 
14.0 all the Prayers to, and Invocation of a great Number of Saints. Even the 
1:4 Interceſſion of our bleſſed Lady of Loretto, and the great St. Anthony of 
Padua availed nothing; it was only the ſacred Croſs which they had ſtolen, 
that had Power to calm the Winds, and ſmooth the Seas. The noble Pil- 
grims, half dead with Fear, and plagued with Remorſe of Conſcience, which 
reproached them for the Theft, threw it over-board with great Sorrow, 
and vowed to follow it, to whatever Shore it pleaſed to float. Imme- 
diately the Winds fell, the Waves grew calm, and the wonderful Croſs 
ſwimed upon the Surface of the Waters, and ſerved the noble Pilgrims in- 
ſtead of a Pilot. They followed it ſeveral Days in order to perform their 
Vows; at laſt, obſerving that it ſtoped oppoſite to the Iſland of St. Mi- 
chael, they found that was the Place it had choſe for its Reſidence. They 
put the Long-boat to Sea, and the devout Pilgrims took up the bleſſed 
_ Croſs with profound Reſpect and Reverence, and in Preſence of the Ab- 
bot and the other Religious, carried it with great Solemnity into the 
Church, from whence 1t has not moved ever ſince this miraculous Ad- 
venture, | 
The Reputation of this Right Worſhipful Croſs has been ſo great for Formerly 
ſeveral Ages, that the Iſland of St. Michael has been conſtantly viſited by m 8'<2* 
a a vaſt many Maſters of Ships, Pilots and Sailors; ſome coming to recom- — 
mend themſelves to it before their Voyage; others, to perform the Vows 
they had made to it in time of a Storm: But this great Zeal has cooled by 
Degrees, and is now almoſt reduced to nothing. This Change is not at 
all ſurprizing, Sea-faring Men ſeldom being exceſſively devout; at leaſt, 
their Devotion is not often of long Duration. 

The great Altar of the Church is of very fine Marble, adorned with Other 
three noble Statues, viz. that of the Archangel St. Michael, of St. Bene- Singula- 
dict and of St. Romualde, all as big as the Life, and of a very fine White Mg . 
Marble. In a little Chamber or kind of Veſtry, they ſhew you a Map of Church. 
the World, adorned with Miniatures exquiſitely finiſhed, and performed 
by a Religious of the Order called Fra Mauro, in Honour of whom a Me- 
dal was ſtruck, wherein this Monk is ſtiled Co/mographus incomparabilis. 

Near the Church there is a Chapel magnificently. adorned with Pillars A fine 
and Bas-reliefs, the Workmanſhip of William Bergamaſco, Our Guide Chapel 
made us obſerve on the Out- ſide of the Wall two Niches, wherein were at 
placed two Statues of Stone, one of which repreſents St. John the Baptiſt, Courtilan. 
the other St. Margaret, The People pretend that this Chapel was built by 
2 Courtiſan, out of the Money me had gained by her noble Trade; and 
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4 TA A NV E L S 
170. that the Face of St. Margaret repreſents that of the Courtiſan to the Life, 
March 4. But the Monks deny all that, upon the Strength of the following Iaſerip - 


e tien which is over the Door of the Chapel, nN it to be 38 by 
=» 49700 Legacy of a Pious Matron. | 


Margaritæ Emilian 75 Ramento, 
Matronæ Pietate Ignis, 
Procuratores Divi Marci de Citra, 
Fide optima EL 
A fundamentis extruendum, curarunt 
Anno M. D. wort 


This Sto- I ſhall in dme other Place explain bet is meant by the Procuratores 
* Divi Marci de Citra; but to return to the Behef of the People concerning 
ON this Courtiſan, I can find nothing in the Story that ſeems incredible. If 
the People are often miſtaken or reaſon wrong, it does not from thence fol- 
low that they never tell Truth. A ſmall Chapel built by a Courtiſan is 
not ſo extraordinary a Thing, as leaves room to accuſe thoſe of Credulity 
who believe it; eſpecially if we add to this the Teſtimony of the Author 
of the Mercurius Ttalicus, who notwithſtanding all his Zeal for the Catho- 
lic Religion, ſpeaking of this Chapel, fays: Margaret Emilia of Verona, 
after having by the 7 Fade of a Proftitute Auge a very great Sum of Money, 
at laſt came to live frugally, and though ſhe had once lived a laſcivious and dilſo- 
tute, yet afterwards changed to a rigidly modeſt and chaſte Behaviour, laying 
out her ill-gotten Wealth to-the pious + Diltem a building this Chapel. 
The In- This Margaret Emilia has not been the firſt of her Trade, who has made 
ſcription a public Reftitution-to Heaven of Part of that Money which ſhe had 
8 taken from the World. Two famous ancient Courtiſans built public Edi- 
doth not fices; one of them a Temple to Venus, the other, one of the famous Egyp- 
deltroy tian Pyramids. With Regard to the above Inſcription, which the Monks 
the Truth of Sr. Michael pretend deſtroys the common Belief, how many Princeſſes | 
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of. and other great Chriſtian-Ladies have almoſt been canonized for "having 
built Churches and Monaſteries, who were yet no more chaſte or modeſt 
than Meſſalina ? And does not Mary Magdalen paſs for an extraordinary 
Saint in the Church of Rome, ugh ſhe is thought to have been a lewd 
Woman by Profeſſion ? | 

_—_— The two before-mentioned Inands are not above a Gun: ſhot diſtant from 


chael very One another, but the Iſland of St. Michael is much more agreeable than Wi; 

pleaſant. that of St. Chriſtopher ;, for, beſides that in the firſt of theſe there are ſome + 
fine Gardens and Walks, one may alſo from thence ſee Murano, Lido, the 35 
Terra Firma, Venice, and ſeveral other Places in the Lagunes. 

Deſcrip- Of all the Iſlands thereabouts (excepting thoſe which compoſe the City 

r of of Venice) that of Murano is the moſt conſiderable. The City upon it 1s 

> rad ſmall but very agreeable, and about a Mile diftant from Venice to the Nort nnn 
ward, It is ſaid to have been built by the Inhabitants of Altino, who, in the —* 


; 3 Year 


| throgh IT AL. v. 5 
Year 454. fled to avoid the Fury of Attila, that dreadful Scourge of God. 1705. 
The Iſland is about three Miles in Circumference, and has ſeveral fine March 4. 
Buildings and Country-houſes belonging to the Venetians 3 the moſt re- EN 
markable of which is that of Signior Camillo Treviſano, in which there are 
fome fine Pictures done by Paul Veroneſe. It has alſo a very fine Garden, 
adorned with Statues and Water-works. . 

There are fifteen Churches in the Iſland, including thoſe of the Con- Churches 
vents z but that of the Dominicans is reckoned the handſomeſt. It con- 7 = 
tains ſome good Pictures, among the reſt that of a famous Victory ob- 
| tained over the Turks by the Interceſſion of the Bleſſed Virgin, done by 
Paul Veroneſe, Theſe Fathers have alſo a very pretty and well choſen Li- 
brary, at leaſt as good as can be collected in 1zaly. The Church of St. 
Donatus is very ancient, but famous for nothing except its being the Re- 
poſitory of the Body of its Patron, which is there preſerved, together with. 
that of St. Giraldo Sagredo, a noble Venetian and a Biſhop, who ſuffered 
Martyrdom at Buda in Hungary. The Monks of St. Stephen's Church 
boaſt that they have the Bodies of ſeveral of the innocent Children that 
were put to Death by Herod the Great, brought to them at different 
Times from Bethlehem by Pilgrims who redeemed them from the Infidels 
at a great Ranſom. This Fact, you ſee, is undeniable, and full as au- 
thentic as that of the three Kings and the eleven thouſand Virgins who 
came to meet at Cologne; the firſt from the remoteſt Parts of the Eaſt, 
the others from your Iſland of Great Britain. The great Altar of the 
Church of St. Jobn is adorned with a very fine Picture done by Tintoret, 
repreſenting the Baptiſm. of Chriſt ; and in the School they ſhew you a 
Picture of St. John preaching in the Deſart, done by old Palma, with an- 
other of Bonifacio, which is infinitely eſteemed amongſt them. 

But what renders Murano ſtill more conſiderable is the famous Glaſs- Glaſs- | 
Houſes, which formerly furniſhed all Europe with very fine Glaſſes of all . of 
| Kinds, but more particularly Mirrors or Looking-Glaſſes. They affured. 
us, that they once had there two hundred of theſe Manufactures: And: 
that this ſingle Branch of Trade then yielded very near 300,000 Crowns 
of Revenue to the Republic, by the Duties that were levied on the ex- 
ported Glaſſes. But all this is now very much decayed, and this great 
Number of Glaſs-houſes has been long ago reduced to forty or fifty. 

Not but that they work there as well as ever; for they ſhewed us ſe- gome of 
veral great Cheſts, full of very fine Veſſels perfectly reſembling Agate, their Cu- 
Hyacinth, Emeralds, and other precious Stones; nor have their Chryſtals. and rioſities. 
Mirror Glaſſes loſt any Thing of their ancient Beauty. But unluckily for 
Murano the French and Engliſh have found out the Secret of making much. 

better. I obſerved however ſome Mirrors and ſeveral Glaſs-Veſſels, adorned 

with Flowers and Birds of different Colours, fo nicely wrought that I could 

hardly imagine they could be ſurpaſt in any other Place. 


Wa 
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+707. I ſhall obſerve here by the by, that ſome Hiſtorians tell us the Inven- 


March 4+ tion of making Glaſs was known as early as A. M. 3085. ' This Diſco- 
Venice, very, fay they, was firſt made accidentaly by ſome Pbenician Sailors near 
Hiſtory of the City of Ptolomats, as they were making a Trivet, to put under their 


Glaſs Kettle, out of Sand taken from the Banks of the River Belus, mixed with 


making. ſome Nitre which they had on board of their Ship; for having put Fire 
under the Kettle, this mixed Matter fell down in Drops like melted Glaſs ; 


which Chance- Diſcovery being made public, they erected the firſt Glaſs- 


houſe at Sidon a City of Phenicia, now called Sazetie, This Art improv- 

ing, as it became better known, they afterwards found out the Secret of 

making Glaſſes with a Plant of a glaſſy Subſtance, called Fern or Salicor, 

by mixing it with Sand in order to fix it, It is confidently affirmed, that 

under the Reign of Tiberius an Artiſt found out the the Secret of making 

Glaſs Malleable ; but that this whimſical Emperor would not ſuffer him to 

| practiſe it, leſt he ſhould lower the Value of Gold and Silver. The com- 

mon People even believed that he ordered this admirable Workman to be 

put to Death, tho* Pliny, who tells us this Story, is ſilent concerning this 

E 5 1 

The City The City of Murano is alſo very much decayed, for inſtead of 25000 
much de- a ; Ri hg þ g 2 

cayed, Inhabitants it formerly contained, there is at preſent not much above half 

and its that Number in it, They enjoy ſeveral noble Privileges, particularly that 

Privileges. of Coining their own Money : But that they may only do once a Year, 

and no longer than three Days. 15 | 


LL. out Thro' the Ifland runs a great Canal, and ſeveral ſmall ones acroſs it. 
1-4 Cour. Upon the former are to be ſeen, on Aſcenſion Day, and after the burleſque 
ſes in Ceremony of eſpouſing the Sea is over, an Infinity of Gondolas and other 
Gondolas Veſſels, full of Gentlemen and Ladies of the firſt Rank, who row and 
upon it. fail backwards and forwards : And this Concourſe of Boats produces a 
5 moſt agreeable Aſpect. 
Great The Strength and Dexterity of the Watermen is very remarkable upon 
3 thoſe Occaſions, At firſt they ſpare themſelves, and row but gently, but 
doliers, ſoon after quicker and quicker, ſo as to heat themſelves by Degrees. Such 
with all their Force, ſo that they are ſoon breathleſs, and all of a Sweat. 
Strangers, who are not accuſtomed to this Sport, have little Pleaſure at firſt 

in ſeeing this Conteſt among the Gondoliers, becauſe when they ſee fo 

great a Number of Boats running conſtantly againſt one another, with all 


the Rapidity and Swiftneſs imaginable, they think they will break in 


Pieces every Moment, But the Experience and Dexterity of the Water- 
men ſoon diſſipate their Fears, eſpecially when they ſee them paſling like 

| Lightening by one another, without running foul. But nothing ſhews the 
Ability of thoſe Fellows ſo much as when, in this pretended Confuſion, 
one ſees perhaps twenty of them at both Ends of the Canal, turn and 
wheel about all at once, ſo exactly, that, notwithſtanding the Length of 
their Boats, they ſtil] keep clear of one another. This Diverſion does not 
I commonly 


is the Emulation among them, that they ſpirit up one another, and row 
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commonly laſt above an Hour, becauſe the very ſtrongeſt Rowers could 1707- 
arch 5. 


not endure ſo exceſſive Labour for any longer Time. 8 
5 | | ; BNICE, 
All this Day was alſo ſpent in rowing up and down among ſome of the Deſcrip- 
Iſlands. That of Lido is oppoſite to the Eaſt Point of Venice, from which In. x the 
it is not above a Mile diſtant: It has a pretty good Harbour which the ro 
Republic has fortified by the Addition of a Caſtle and low Batteries on 
the Right-hand as you enter, and on the Left with a ſtrong Wall, pier- 
ced with Embraſeurs for Muſkets. Gallies and Veſſels of a middling 
Size paſs through this Harbour as they go to St. Maris Palace, and ſeve- 
ral other Places of the City; but the largeſt Ships are forced to ſtop at 
Malamoco, which is the deepeſt of the ſix Mouths, thro' which the Sea 
runs into the Lagunes. In other Reſpects the Road is very good, and ca- 
able of containing a great Number of Ships. The four other Mouths are 
Brondolo, which is but little frequented on Account of its Neighbourhood 
to the Place where the Adige and the new Brenta diſcharge themſelves into 
the Sea, which have almoſt filled it up with Sand; the Harbour of 
Cbioſa, an Epiſcopal City, about twenty four Miles diſtant from Venice; 
the Mouth of St. Eraſmus ; and that of the /bree Gates, The two laſt are 
above the Lido, but ſo ſhallow that nothing can paſs there but Fiſhing- 
Boats, | 
The largeſt of all thoſe Iſlands which confine the Sea, and ſerve inſtead Ille of 
of Dykes to the City of Venice on that Side, is that which is called Pale- en 
trina: It is alſo the beſt inhabited and moſt delightful. lt is about fifteen 
Miles long, and only three or four hundred Paces in breadth, and ſtretches 
itſelf from the Harbour of Chio/a, as far as that of Malamocco. All theſe 
Iſlands, which are reckoned to contain at leaſt 15000 Inhabitants, furniſh 
Venice with the greateſt Part of the Fruit and Pulſe that is conſumed in it. 
What is moſt remarkable in Lido is a Spring of freſh Water very near 
the Sea, which is not in the leaft mixed with Salt, nor ſo much as brakiſh. 
The Church of St. Nicholas in Lido, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the Church of 
Church of that Name at Venice, is conſiderable for nothing but that the 2 gp 
Doge and Nobility, together with the Foreign Ambaſſadors, go thither 
on Aſcenſion Day, after the Ceremony of wedding the Sea, to hear high | 
Maſs, which is performed by the Patriarch of Venice in his Pontificals. On 
the Maſter-Altar there is a Marble Tomb, on the Top of which you ſee 
two Statues, viz. that of St. Nicholas and St. Theodore his Nephew, both 
whoſe Bodies reſt there together. The Seats of the Friars are adorned 
with Bas-reliefs, repreſenting the Life of St. Nicholas. In a Chapel you 
may ſee a very fine Picture of the Aſſumption, done by Baſſan. They al- 
fo ſhew you in the Veſtry the Croſs of good St. Nicholas, but they can't 
tell what is become of his Mitre. The laſt Relick we ſaw was a Pitcher, 
which indeed was much Bigger than thoſe we had ſeen in other Places, 
ſaid to be one of thoſe uſed at the Marriage of Cana, Having already 
5 ſeen a great Number of them, and being in Hopes of ſeeing many more 
1 | 8 28 
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ll | 1707: as we go on in our Travels, we fhall in the End be obliged to think the Þ 
March 5. Gueſts at that Wedding were as great Drinkers as the Germans. 77! 
| ET Nor far from this there is an Iſland occupied by the Carthyfians, where 1 
Ide of the they have a very fine Monaſtery. The Cloiſters are built by Sanſovin. . 
Char- There you ſee ſeveral very ancient Tombs of Proctrators of St. Mark, of 7M 
treu/e. Senators, and other Perſons of Diſtinction, among which I obferved a very | 
'I| | Remark- extraordinary one of white Marble, without any Name. On the Top of 3 
Ii able it is an Angel ſoundmg two Trumpets at once, with theſe Words: Ju- * 
4 Tomb. 1:55 ore cano, A little lower you ſee a Death holding his Scythe over his 1 
ol | Tight Shoulder, a Bow in his Left-hand, and a Quiver full of Arrows by 1 
| his Side. Betwixt his Legs is the Buft of a Pope, on the right Side that it: 
| of an Emperor, and on the left that of a King, with the following In- Ec 
| . ſcription below: | | 1 4 
| Decidunt Reges, Facies, Opeſque g 1 
| Vos advertite quaſo, 1 
| ; | 5 1 
| Tomb of But the moſt remarkable of all the Tombs in theſe Cloiſters: is that of 2p 
* I the Senator John Marcello. It was believed he died of an Apoplexy, and 15 
| and bis as ſuch was buried in his Family Tomb. Two Days after a Sacriſtian paſ- Ty 
| droll ſing by that Way heard a Noiſe within the Tomb, and ran to tell the 76 
Story. Father Prior, who went to the Cloiſters, accompanied by ſeveral of the oh 
Clergy. The Tomb was immediately opened, and the poor Marcello was 5 
| found {till alive, but ſo ſick that it was a long Time before he could reſtored 5 
| to Health. He ordered the Story to be kept Secret until he ſhould be quite , 
4 recovered : That was very eaſily done in a {mall Iſland ſeparated from the of 
U reſt of the World, and among Cartbiſians, one of the firſt of whoſe Rules 0 
is to be almoſt as mute as the Fiſh they feed on. As ſoon as he had reco- 5 
his Health he went to his Relations, who refuſed to receive him, and even 5 
abuſed him as an Impoſtor, that they might not be obliged to ſurrender back - 
the Eſtate. At firſt the Action was very briſk, but the Teſtimony of the "A 
Chartreuſe decided the Difference, and replaced Marcell in Poſſeſſion of oh. 
all his Effects. The ſcandalous Behaviour of his Relations diſobliged him 1 
ſo much, that he married in order to be revenged on them, tho' he had . 
| all his Life entertained an Averſion for that holy Bond, and he laboured 5 
| his Revenge ſo ſucceſsfully that he had twelve Sons in Wedlock; But 5 
1 | | his Reſentment did not end here, for this brave Senator ordered he 5 
W | | ſhould not be interred in his Family-Burying-Place, that he might have . 
| nothing in common with thoſe who had abuſed him in ſo outragious a A: 
| Manner. He cauſed the Tomb I have mentioned, to be built ten Paces . 
| diſtant from the other in the ſame Cloiſters. By his Will he gave % 
| | Orders that no Body but himſelf ſhould be buried in it; and to make this . 
| Order more authentic, he had it engraved before his Death on his Tab, oF 
1 in the following Terms: ko = 
| Joannis i * 
1 
| b 
| | "oF 3 2 
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. March 
Joannis Marcello Sebaſtiani Filii March g. 
Hoſpitium uſque ad noviſſimum Diem, . 
In quo ipſe & nemo alius condatur 
Ex Teſtamento. 


The carrying the Spirit of Revenge beyond the Grave is quite Lalian, and 
comes up to the ſtrongeſt Characters we find in Novels or Plays, 

This Church is likewiſe of Sanſovine's Architecture, adorned with mag- The 

' nificent Chapels and excellent Paintings; that of the high Altar is by d 
Marco Baxiti of Conegliano near Treviſa, and is vaſtly eſteemed, It repre- ng 
ſents the Calling of Fohn and Fames : Our Saviour is betwixt Peter and 
Andrew, and old Zebedee ſtands behind him with his two Sons, with a very 
doleful Air, The Landſkip of this Picture is excellent, and the Colouring 

very lively. On the left Side of the Altar we ſee a Picture by Tz/7an, which 

they highly prize, repreſenting poor Job upon his Knees, in a very affect- 

ing Poſture. The back Ground repreſents his Houſes in Ruins, his Flocks - 
deſtroyed, his Children Dead, and the whole wonderfully well executed. 

The honorary Tomb of the General Franciſco Grimani, is in a magni- Chapel 
ficent Chapel which carries his Name, and ſtands on the Left-hand as we 2nd ho- 
enter it. This Grimani was one of the Republic's Admirals during the Tomb of 
War of Candia, and ſo able a Seaman, that he uſed to ſay; God commands G,iman; 
in Heaven, and I upon the Seas. But his Skill little availed him in the moſt an Admi- 
important Action of his Life; for his Galley ſplitting in a Storm, he was ral. 
drowned whith the greateſt part of his Crew, nor could his Body ever be 
found. His Figure 1s repreſented kneeling at the Feet of a Crucifix in the 
Altar- piece of the ſame Chapel; he is armed Cap-a-pee, with an Admirals 
Truncheon in his Hand. They likewiſe ſhewed us here, an excellent Pic- 
ture by T:ntoret, but a little ſpoilt ; it repreſents St. Fo/aphat the Hermit. | 


At the Entry of the Chapel there is a great Tomb of Marble, with the 2 I 
wy | ofa Rank 
Abbot. 


following Inſcription : 


Arnaldo Gaſco Abbati Sancti Firmi in Gallia 

ni ex Fundatoribus Carthe Burgidalenſis. 

Ambrofius Gaſcus Carthus Frater ejus poſuit, 
Anno M. DC. XXII. 


This Gaſcon Abbé, or if you will, Ab Gaſcus, being come from France Hi; 

to Venice, about ſome Affairs relating to his Abbacy, played the Gallant ſo Hiſtory. 
well with the Venetian Courtiſans, that he ſtept into the other World. His 

good Brother Ambroſe, a Religious of this ſame Chartreuſe, took care to have 

him buried; and when he himſelf died, he left a large Sum in the Bank of 
Venice, of which his Brethren, the Sons of St. Bruno, at preſent actually 

draw the Intereſt. e 

Vor, II. Numb. 14 © The 
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170% The Legend of this Father Ambroſe is, that he gathered together a great 
March 5. deal of Money by very pious Means; for having acquired a great Reputation 


er Sanctity, three Parts in four of the pious Souls in the City and the 


his Bo- Neighbourhood flocked to him, that he might ſay Maſſes for the Delive- 
ther. Trance of Souls out of Purgatory z and that he had good round Sums for 
thoſe Maſſes, according to the Quality of thoſe whom they wanted to 
deliver. 
Tomb Over againſt the Chapel of Admiral Grimani, is that of another Grimani, 
and Epi- who was Archbiſhop of Candia, with the following Inſcription upon a Mar- 
ups ble Stone ſet into the Wall, containing an Encomium both of his Wealth 
ſhop Gri- and Worth, | | 
2414. | 
Aloyſius Grimani Archiep. Cretenſis, 
Poſt Venete Reipub. adminiſtrationem, 
Eccleſiæ ſue munera obiens, utramque 
Pietate, Prudentia, ac ſummis Eloquentiæ viribus, 
Poſftremam vero opibus ac meritis augens, = 
Immortale ſui Teſtimonium, 
Cuniiis Poſteris ſeſe ipſum præbuit. 
Fratres poſuere. 


Obiit Auno M. DC. XIX. Ælalis ſuæ LXI. 


Chapel The Altar- piece of the Piſani Chapel called St. Stepbano, wherein that 
of tbe Family lies buried, is thought one of the beſt Pieces of old Palma. It is 
Piſani. Feſus Chriſt ſtretching out the Key of Paradiſe to St. Peter; I ſay the Key, 
for there is but one in this Picture? ?*Tis probable that honeſt Palma had 
either never read, or had forgot what Chriſt ſays to Peter, Matt. Ch. xv1. 

V. 19. Aud Iwill give unto thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Chapel In the Chapel of the Barbarigo Family, there is a large Wooden! Coffin, 
#3508 where we were ſhewn the Body, pretty entire, of the brave Provedidor 
baricoa. General Auguſtin Barbarigo, who, after performing Wonders at the Battle. 
of Lepanto, received a Shot of a poiſoned Arrow in his left Eye. He died 

very ſoon after he got the Wound, but would not ſuffer the Arrow to be 

drawn out, before he ſaw with his other Eye his Enemies routed, and the 

Battle won. We ſtill ſee the terrible Opening made by the Arrow, and all 

the Teeth of the upper Jaw, 5 

Chapel The Chapel of the Soranzo Family, in Latin Superantii, with their 
= ge Tomb in it, is likewiſe very magnificent; in ſhort, this Church and the 
"* Convent are very rich in Paintings, Statues and Marble. They preſerve 
in their Refectory the Portrait from the Life, of the Provedidor General 
Barbarigo, with a laſt Supper of our Lord and his Apoſtles, by Bonefacio, 

which is highly eſteemed, Ip 

Gardens The Gardens of this Houle are very large, conſidering that they are con- 
of the fined to a little narrow Iſle; they contain a great many Vanes, Fig-trees, 
Convent. Almond-trees and other Fruit- trees, to the Number of 17,000, if we may 
; believe 


tremely cold. In walking round thoſe Gardens we had a very diverſify'd 


through ITALY. 11 


| believe the Father Prior, who told us ſo. But what I chiefly wondered at 1707. 


was to ſee all the Almond-trees in Bloſſom, though the Weather was ex- Mar cs 


Venice. 


Proſpect ; having a full View of the Harbour of Lido with its Caſtles, the 
Adriatic Sea, the Iſles of St. Eraſmo, Vignola, Murano, St. Michael, St. Chri- 


ſtopher, and the City of Venice. In ſhort, this Chartreuſe is a very agreea- 


ble Place, as well as all the other Houſes belonging to the Carthufrans I have 
ſeen in my Travels, 


"CHAR - it. 


Venice, Deſcription of the Iſles near that City continued. Thoſe of 
Torcello, Mazorbe, Buran, St. Helena, and unbealthineſs of their 
Air. Iſle de la Giudeca, or of the Jews, and its Convents. Capu- 
chin Church very fine, as alſo ſeveral other Buildings. Iſle of 
St. George Major, and its magnificent Church. Three remarkable 
Inſcriptions. Fine Paintings and Relick, in that Church. Tomb 
and Epitaph of the Doge Micheli. The Convent hkewiſe very beau- 
tiful. A Maſter-piece of Paul Veroneſe, and Obſervations on the 
groſs Miſtakes of ſeveral of the moſt famous Italian Painters. 


H E Ifles of Mazorbe, Torcello, and Buran are five or ſix Leagues Several 
from Venice, containing ſmall Towns pretty well inhabited, with mall 
ſome Convents of Religious both Male and Female, but without any thing Ilands. 
worthy remarking, except ſome excellent Pictures by Paul Veroneſe, eſpe- 
cially in the Church of St. Anthony de Torcello, where are a Dozen very fine 
ones by that great Maſter. | | 
The Ille of St. Helena, ſo named from a Church which is there dedi- That of 
cated to that Saint, is within Cannon-ſhot of the City; it belongs to the St. Helena. 
Religious of Mount Olivet, who have there a very pretty Garden. They 
pretend to have likewiſe St. Helena's Body in a Marble Tomb, adorned 
with ſmall Statues and Bas-reliefts. In the middle of the Entry of the 


1 


Church is the Tomb of a Venetian General, with his Statue kneeling and 
holding a-Creſs in its Hand, all of Marble. The high Altar- piece is an 
Epiphany by Old Palma, and much eſteemed. 


The Iſles of the Lagunes altogether form a Biſhoprick, but the Biſhop is Unhea: 
obliged to reſide elſewhere in the Summer, becauſe of the Badneſs of the thineſs of 


Air, and the ſtinking Exhalations of the Lagunes, which render moſt of the Air 


thoſe Iſlands deſart. Even the Religious who have Convents there, aban- 7 re 
don them during that Seaſon, and hire ſorne poor Curates to ſupply their 
Places. As to the Siſters, they are obliged to remain there, becauſe they 

are not ſuffered to ſtir from their Convents ; ſo that you can diſcern in their 


C2 Faces 
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1707. Faces the evideut Marks of the bad Air which they breathe in thoſe Parts, 
March 6. being of a Saffron Complexion, and looking like old Hags before they 


VENICE. 


Iſle de la 


are twenty- five, a very mortifying Circumſtance to the poor Girls. 


Our firſt Airing to Day was to the Iſle of Ia Gindecca, or Zuecca, fo called 


Giudecca, becauſe it was formerly inhabited by Jetos, who gave it the Name of Giu- 


or of the 


FT ews. 


Capachin 
Church, 


Very 


decca, afterwards corrupted into Zuecca. Moſt of its preſent Inhabitants - 


are Fiſhermen or Sailors. I am ſurprized that your Lafſſels, a Fraveller, 


who boaſts of having travelled five times into 1taly, ſhould give this Ifle 


the Name of St. George which it never bore, Though it is comprehended 


in, and actually forms a conſiderable Part of the City of Venice, yet it is divided 
from it by a Canal which bear its Name, and is 300 Paces broad, It formes a 
large Tongue of Ground, which covers half of the City on the South, and 
extends from oppoſite to St. Marł's Square, to its Northern Extremity. It was 
anciently alles Spina Longa, on account of its Length, which may be about 
1200 Paces, and its Breadth is near 300 almoſt every where, from one End 
to the other, On the City Side it has a large Key, with very fine Houſes 
which have Gardens behind, and ſeveral magnificent Churches z but as it is 
cut by ſeven or eight Canals which run a- croſs it, it is continued by as many 
large Bridges. There are in this Iſland three Convents of Female, and as 
many of Male Religious, one of 300 Converted, a College of Nobles, an 
Hoſpital, and a Pariſh Church, which is the only one in the whole and, - 
and called St. Euphemia. | i 
The fineſt of all theſe Churches is indiſputably that of the Catucbins, 
which is commonly called the Redeemer, It is a very fine Modern Edifice 
of Paladie*s Architecture, and built in 1576 at the Coſt of the Republic, 
in order to diſcharge a Vow it had made during a Peſtilence, as appears by 
an Inſcription on its fine Portico, to which we mount by a magnificene 
Landing-Place, Ws 


Criſto Redemptori. 
Civitate gravi Peſtilentid liberatd. 
Senatus ex Voro, 5 


Prid. Non. Sept. An. M. D.LXXVI. 


The firſt Deſign of this Church was fo grand, that the Capuchins, who 


beautiful. were the Owners of it, refuſed it, as being too magnificent for them; ſo 


Its Cha- 
pels and 


Paintings. 


that the Architect endeavoured to fatisfy the ſcrupulous Humility of thoſe 
Fathers, by the Simplicity of the Deſign, and the juſt Obſervance of the 
Rules of his Art. Not but that it is extremely beautiful, ſo that good 
Judges eſteem it to be one of Palladio's Maſter-pieces. ; 
Its Chapels are adorned with fine Marbles and exquiſite Paintings; 
amongſt which we admired a very fine Madona and the Child Jeſus, by Ti- 
tian. A Scourging and an Aſcenſion, by Tintoret, A Nativity and Af 
fumption, which paſs for the moſt maſterly Pieces of Baſſan. The great 
Crucifix 


. thoughTITALY. 13 
Crucifix of Braſs upon the high Altar, betwixt the Statues of St. Mart and 170. 
St. Francis, is likewiſe looked upon as an excellent Performance. arch 6. 


In the Refectory of the Monaſtery of St. James are three admirable y, \c.. 
Pieces, by Paul Veroneſe; one the Annunciation of the Virgin, one the Vi- Convent 
ſitation of Elizabeth, and the other an Aſſumption. - of St. 

The Church of the Crofs has nothing in it remarkable, befides St. Am- 288 FR 
broſe's Body. The Greeks of Venice, both Inhabitants and Strangers, go / C,oe. 
there every 12th of May with great Devotion to viſit the Body of this 
Saint. : 

Beſides the Sacred Buildings, there are a great many fine Houſes in J Fine 
Giudecca, and they have generally very neat Gardens, fo that there are ano _— 
as many Gardens here as in all the City beſides. The Palace and Garden jq.nq. 
of the Procurator Nani, who wrote the Hiſtory of Venice, is eſteemed the 
moſt of any in la Giudecca. 

From this Ile, we paſt over to that of St. George Major, which is only at That of 
a Muſket-Shot's Diſtance from it, and is wholly taken up by a magnifi- I 3 
cent Convent of Benedictines, whom Mr. Miſſon, in his Marginal Notes, its "hog 
places in the Iſle of la Giudecca, The Church is one of the moſt magnifi- nificenc 
cent in all Venice, pretty much reſembling that of St. Fuſtine at Padua. Church. 
Its Front which is by Palladio, and accounted one of his beſt Performances, 
is admirable. In three different Parts of this Building, there are three pret- 
ty remarkable Inſcriptions, which I have copied with the greateſt Accuracy. 

Mr. Miſſon has alſo related them in his Travels, but mangled in ſeveral Par- 


ticulars, The firit is on the Right, and as follows: Three re- 


- 


markable 
Inſcrip- 


| | Memories tions in it. 

Tribuni Memi opt. Princ, qui factigſis urbe pulſis, inde 

Othonis II. Cæſ. odio in Remp. mirifice eluſo, de eadem 

ubique promeritus, ut æternam eamque certiorem adipiſce- 

retur gioriam, abdicato Imperio hanc Inſulam Monachus 

rncoluit, aique ejuſdem inſtituti uiris pie legavit. Iidem 
 grati animi ergo poſuere. M. DC. X. | 

Decefit pcece.xcil. 


The Sccond is in the Middle and exactly over the Gate, thus. 
D. O. M. 


Sacrum. 
Sandtorum Georgi ac Stephani Protom. tuteld, Mona- 
cvorum are M. D. LVI. a fundamentis cæptum, adjecta 
Frente abſalutum. Anno humane Reparationis M. DC. X. 
Leon. Donat. Principe. | 1 5 


The 
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T * Third is on the Left-hand ay ile Buſto of Sedation Ziani, 


Vexic r. Which is erected there without mentioning his Name. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Cl.urca 


And high - 
22 8 


Fine 
Painting 
in the 


Quire. 


Curioſities 


and Re- 
licks in 


one of the 
Chapels. One which pretty diſtinctly repreſents a ſmall Crucifix. The Religious who 


Memorie 
Sebaſtiani Ziani 10 Ducis, cujus armis fraftd pride Fri- 
der. Anobarbi Cæſ. pertinacid, mox officits delinitd, eun- 
dem inter ſe & Alex, III. Pontif. Max. pacis Arbitrum 


voluit; qua nutans Chriſtiana res, tandem ſublato diffidio 
conquievit. Monachi pluribus obſtricti benef. celebriori 
. loco Monumentum reſtituere 


2 "EDQRX: -- 
Obie M.C.EXXVIIL 


We mount to this Church by a great and agniBethe Landing-Place 
on which are a great many very handſome Statues, repreſenting Iutice, 
Prudence, and Vigour, which has under her the Figurcs of a Man and a Lion. 
Itis deja f paved wy 3 the Pillars ſupporting the Nave are adorned 
with the Portraits of the Kings, Princes and other gre 
have been of the Order of Benedies Fob e 

Its High Altar is a Piece of very fine Workmanſhip of the fineſt Marble, 
and we ſee there, amongſt other Statues, thoſe of the four Evangeliſts, who 
ſupport a Globe, upon which is God the Father attended by two Angels. 
Theſe Statues are all of Braſs, but not gilt, az Mr. Miſſon will have 
them, the Globe being only ſo. Among the chief Paintings of the Nave 
there is a Reſurrection, a Coronation of the Virgin, and a ot. Stephen, by 
Tintoret, whoſe true Name was James Robuſti. ; 

In the uire, there are two excellent Pieces by the ſame Hand; the one 
repreſenting the Falling of the Manna in the Deſart, the other a laſt Sup- 


per, where Feſus Chriſt appears ſtanding, and puts the Bread into each Diſci- 


ple's Mouth. I am not againſt the Maxim, Pictoribus atque Poelis quidlibet 
audendi ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas, but I ſtill think that a Painter, and a 


great Painter too, ought at leaſt to have ſome Regard to the Appearance | 


of Truth in his Flights, and not to Jaunch forth into ridiculous Caprices, 
They told us that there are in this Piece ſeveral Portraits of Senators, who 
were living when it was painted. The Benches of the Religious are of 
beautiful Walnut-tree, with a great many Bas-reliefs wrought with great 


Art, repreſenting the whole Hiſtory of St. Benedi#?'s Life. The Chapels are 


likewiſe very rich, and adorned with very fine Paintings ; amongſt which 
are a Nativity and a Martyrdom of St, Lucia, by the Baſſans, very much 
valued. _ 

Mr. Miſſon is miſtaken, in ſaying, that the Eye of Imagination only can 
in this Place, a Crucifix upon a Marble Pillar. A Pillar 3 is in the 8 
of St. Pantaleon, and there happens, among the Veins of its Marble, to be 


CON» 


White Marble, 1s as follows, 9 


through IT ALY. 5 15 
conducted us, cauſed us to remark likewiſe a Death's Head, and a Boir's 1797. . 
Head pretty naturally repreſented upon the Table of the Altar 1n the ſame 
Chapel. But I can't ſay whether all this may be owing to Chance, or to VENICE. 
an artful Varniſh, by which the good Fathers may perhaps have ſo well 
imitated the Veins of the Marble, as to make it reſemble Nature. Mr. Mz/- 
on is likewiſe miſtaken when he tells us, that in this Chapel they have the 
entire Body of the firſt Martyr St. Stephen. For our Conductor, who ought 
to know theſe Matters very well, aſſured us it was a popular Deluſion, for 
that in Reality they had but a Piece of his Body, the reſt being diſperſed 
through ſeveral Churches, He likewiſe ſhewed us the Place where the Mont 
w ho brought it from Conſtantinople to Venice is buried, with this Epitaph. 


GS 
Petri Veneti Monachi, 
Qui corpus Protomartyris 
Bizantio buc advexit, 
Hic requieſcunt. 
MSC: 


As to the Bones of St. Coſmus and St. Damienus, he aſſured us they had them 
quite entire, and likewiſe the Head of St. George, with the Hand and Arm 
that ſlew the Dragon; with thoſe of St. Euſtachius, St. Fames, St. Felix, and 
a ſwinging Piece of the true Croſs. As to the Sacriſty, it is as well fur- 
niſhed as any other whatſoever, with all kind of Plate and Altar Or- 
naments. | 8 
Amongſt the ſeveral Tombs of Doges and Procurators to be ſeen in this Tomb & 
Church, I remarked that of the Doge Dominicus Micheli, whoſe Epitaph 8 
upon his Tomb, which is of White and Black Marble, with his Baſto in Dans N. 
| cheli. 


Terror Græcorum jacet hic, & laus Venetorum, 
Dominicus Michael quem timet Emmanuel. 

Duæ probus & fortis, quem totus adbuc colit orbis. 
Prudens conſilio, ſummus & ingenio. 

Itius acta viri declarat captio Tyri ; 

Interiius Siriæ, moeror & Ungariæ. 

Qui fecit Venetos in pace manere quietos, 
Donec enim viguit, Patria tuta fuit. 

M1jquis ad hoc pulchrum venies ſpectare Sepulchrum, 
Genuanus ante Deum flectere propter eum. 


Anno Domini M. C XXIX. Indifione VII. 
obitt' Dominicus Michael Dux Venetie. 


Y 19 5 15 8 


1707. From this Epitaph and Hiſtory it appears, that this was the Doge to 
March 6. whom Pope Calixtus II. ſent his Nuncios, to exhort him to relieve Bald- 
Vim 85 win II. King of Feruſalem from the Infidels, and who by his Sea- Force 


His Hiſ- help'd to take Tyre, after defeating the Sarrazen Fleet of near 100 Sail. The 


wry. ſame Doge, finding himſelf in Syria without any Money, cauſed a Coin of 
Leather to be ſtruck, which he called after his own Name Micheletti, and 


which paſt current with all the Suttlers of his Camp, upon a Promiſe to 
repay their adequate Value in real Money, as ſoon as he came to Venice. 


This amongſt other Circumſtances is a Proof of what I ſhall advance here- 


after, that the Doges of Yenice were formerly Sovereign Lords of the State, 
®bſerva- As to his Epitaph, Mr. Miſſon has committed ſeveral egregious Blunders 
uon upon jn tranſcribing it, both as to the Senſe and Date; which I would not take 
. 5 notice of, were it not of the many Miſtakes and great Confuſion which the 
ons In- . * oP . 
accuracy, Inaccuracy of thoſe who tranſciibe Inſcriptions occaſion in the learned 
World. I ſhall not mention all this Gentleman's Blunders upon this Oc- 
caſion, but only obſerve, that one of his Inaccuracies diſcovers his Ignorance z 
for not knowing that Emanuel Comnenus the Greek Emperor, was the Enemy 


of Venice, and ſhe of him, he thought that the Words in the above Epitaph 
Quem timet Emmanuel, (whom Emanuel dreads) muſt be Nonſenſe, and 


therefore like a bold Critic he reads it, Quem tenet Emmanuel. It would be 


endleſs to take notice of his other Miſtakes with Regard to this ſingle In- 


ſcription. 
The Con- 


= 28 there two great Cloyſters ſurrounded with two Rows of Pillars, a fine Dor- 


ry, &c. mitory with Marble all over it, a well furniſhed Library, an Elaboratory 


well ſtocked with Medicines, and a very agreeable Refectory. Tis in this 


laſt Place we ſee the excellent Picture of the Marriage of Cana, which takes 
up a whole Wall, and paſſes for the Maſter-piece of Paul YVeroneſe. 
A moſt In the Space of thirty Feet in length, that great Man has painted ſix- 
beautiful ſcore Figures extremely beautiful, amongſt which we were ſhewn his own, 
Hs mo with thoſe of his Brother and ſeveral other famous Painters his Cotempo- 
roneſe, Taries, Beſides the fine Diſpoſition of the Figures, and the wonderful fine 
Manner in which they are painted, we are likewiſe ſtruck with che Magni- 
ficence of the Vaſes, the Richneſs of the Habits and the other Equipage, 
which makes the whole appear in a very grand Taſte, 
As I ſhall have very often Occaſion to mention the Names and Works 
1 gg of great Painters, while I am in this Mother Country of their Profeſſion, 
Painting, I hope I ſhall be indulged in a few general Remarks, here and there, upon 
and grols their Art and Performances. With Regard to this particular Maſter, I 
3 think Propriety 1s what a Painter ought always to keep in his Eye; but here the 
kana, Painter has failed, as he has in two other Pieces, the one repreſenting the 
ltalian Banquet of Simon the Leper, the other that of Levi, where Jeſus Chriſt is fit- 
Painters. ting at Table with his Apoſtles amongſt Publicans. For the rich Cup- 
boards, and the magnificent Furniture, he has introduced into thoſe Pieces, 


were more agreeable to Royal Luxury, and therefore might have been intro- 
FE * | 8 duced 


Obſerva- 


The Convent is anſwerable to the Magnificence of the Church: One ſees By 


— — * 
N 3 
| a: ©; 
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duced, with Propriety, into a Banquet of Abaſuerus, or of Anthony and Clæo-  1707- 
patra; but it was being extremely out of Character, to bring them into an 
Entertainment made by two private Men, ſuch as were Simon and Levi, yygcy. 
or into the Wedding Feaſt of Cana, where the Bride and Bridegroom and 
the reſt of theCompany were undoubtedly People of a very middling Rank. 
There is a Want of another kind of Propriety in the Pictures of thoſe 
Banquets ; and that is, repreſenting the Gueſts not as lying, which was the 
Poſture at Meals in that Age and Country, but fitting. The Evangeliſt 
- himſelf, in ſpeaking of the Subject of thoſe Pictures, marks this Cuſtom 
particularly out. But you will tell me, that this Fault is not peculiar to Paul 
Veroneſe; for Raphael, Leonardo de Vinci, Tintoret, and ſome other of the 
greateſt Painters have fallen into the ſame, when they repreſent our Saviour and 
his Diſciples fitting at the laſt Supper. In anſwer to this, I ſay, in very few 
Words, that a judicious Painter ought to imitate the Beauties, but avoid 
the Blemiſhes of thoſe great Maſters after whom he copies. 
Before I conclude this Article, I cannot forbear taking Notice, that La/- 
/els miſtakes this Piece, as being by Guido Rbeni; whereas it is well known 
it is by Paul Cagliari, ſirnamed Veroneſe, becauſe he was an Engraver's Sun 
of Verona. _ ; 
The Gardens of St. George Major are reckoned the pleaſanteſt in all Ve- The &5 
nice; the Walks are very fine, as well as the cloſe Walks which run quite dens s“ 
round in the Nature of Terraſſes. From thoſe Walks we can ſee a vaſt this Con- 
Extent of Sea, and all that is remarkable in the Lagunes of Venice. vent. 


HA F.: HI. 


Venice. Patriarchal Church and its Singularities. Patriarchs of 
Venice and Aquilea. Their Titles and limited Power, Church 
de la Salute, very magnificent. Several Inſcriptions. Convent and 
_ Church of St. John and St. Paul, alſo very beautiful, Many re- 
markahle Tombs and Epitaphs. Thoſe of Mocenigo and Lauredano. 
Equeſtrian Statues and Relicks. The Convent deſeribed, Another 
Remarkable Statue and its Hiſtory, Houſe of the Urſeline Nuns. 
Great Outrages committed at tbe Concluſion of the Carnaval, The 
Sbirri very much deſpiſed at Venice, | 8 8 


A FT ER ſeeing all in St. George Major that was worth our while Quarter of 
we re- embarked in our Gondola, and after doubling the Point St. Au- Caſtello at 
* tony, arrived at the Patriarchal Church of St. Peter di Caſtello, fo called Venice, 
1 from the Quarter Caſtello, a little Iſle at one of the Extremities of the City 
7 behind the Arſenal, from which it is ſeparated ouly by a Canal of the ſame : 
Name, with a Key on both Sides for the Conveniency of Paſſengers. The 
Quarter is almoſt entirely inhabited by Gondoliers, Sailors, Workmen of 
the Arſenal, and on board the Galleys, | | 
Vor. II. Numb, 14. D The 
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1707. The Church, though plain enough as to its Architecture, has however its 
March 6. Beauties and Merits. The great Altar 1s magnificent, and we there ſee 
Vex1ce, + Marble Tomb ſupported by ſeveral Angels, and four fine Statues of 
The Pa- St. Peler, St. Paul, St. Fohn and St, Mark, It contains the Body of the 


triarchal bleſſed Laurence 7uſtinian a Venetian Noble, the firſt Patriarch of Venice, 


| j Church. whoſe Statue is repreſented ſtanding upon the Tomb, but the Inſcription - 
1 that ſpeaks of him is over the Gate of the Sacriſty, i in the following 1 
ut Terms, oi 
1 Tomb of D. O. M. | 1 
[. [ ofiinian Beato Laurentio Juſtiniano, Primo Venetiarum Patriarche, IB 
bi 10 Fe Patri- _ ſtirpis claritudine Auguſto, Sanctimoniæ gloria longe Au- nl 
| il | arch of guſtiort : Tutelari Numini beneficentiſſimo, ad ſacros | 2m 
1 Venice. ciſjus cineres Templum hoc ruftrantes, Civitate in Peſti- f \ 
| lentid tanti Civis auxilium expertd, quotannis ejus die per- Wy 


petud feſtivitate celebrando, Senatus Religioſlſimus vene- 
rationis ergo ex voto accedit. Federicus F. R. E. Cardi- 
nalis Cornelius, maximi cultis minimum argumentum Dic. 


— — « 
— — ——_—_ 
3 pag * —_ 
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— ———ů P —— — — 
- _ 


| Relicks They likewife preſerve in this Church St. Cypriar's Rite anz with a 
and Pic- Chair of Stone which they hold in great Veneration, becauſe, as they ſay, 
tures: it is the ſame on which St. Peter uſed to ſit while he was at Antioch. Accord- 

ing to its Legend, it was given as a very valuable Preſent to the Doge Laurence 
7 jepolo, by the Greek Emperor Michael Peleologus, in the Year 1270. They 
have alſo here two fine Pictures, ſaid to be by Tintoret; the one repreſent- 
ing the Adoration of the Wiſe Men of the Eaſt, the other, the Story of the 
brazen Serpent in the Wilderneſs, 
The Pa- The Patriarchal Palace, which adjoins to the Church, is but a mean Place 
Pale 4 for ſo great a Prelate to 11 Ti he was formerly nc h 
palace, & for ſo great a Prelate to live in. is true, he was formerly no more than 
Hiſtory of a petty Biſhop, with the Title of Biſhop of Caſtello, and a wretched Reve- 
the "INE nue; but as frequent Diſputes happened betwixt him and the Patriarch of 
7 of Grado, who was Primate of Dalmatia and Venice, the Senate prevailed with 
ice. the Pope, that the two Dignities ſhould be united in the Perſon of that In- 
cumbent who ſhould ſurvive the other. The Union happened in the 
Year 1450. by the Death of the Patriarch of Grado, and Laurence Juſtinien, 
then Biſhop of Caſtello, was inveſted with the Dignity of farſt Patriarch of 
Venice by Pope Nicholas the Vth. 
Tires and While 1 am upon this Article I muſt acquaint you, that the Patriarch 
very li. of Venice is Primate of Dalmatia, and part of the States upon the Terra- 


BD ot Firma belonging to the Republic. The Biſhops of Candia, Corfu, and of 7 5 
that Pre- ſome Ifles neighbouring to Venice, are his Suffragans. None but a Noble 1 
late. Venetian can poſleſs that Dignity, and the Republic always reſerves to itſelf 3 

the Right of nominating to it. With all this, the Power of that Prelate Y 


over his Clergy 1s very much confined, He can neither nominate to the Cures 
of 
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of Venice, nor to the Beneſices in his own See. In ſhort, his Authority is 1707 
ſo inconſiderable, that both the Regular and Secular Clergy equally decline e 6. 
his Juriſdiction, The Reaſon of this is, becauſe ſome of the chief Senators 1 
of the Republic reſerve to themſelves the Cognizance of all Eccleſiaſtical 
Matters, ſo that the Power of the Patriarch is ſo limited, that even while he 

appears in a Public Character in his own Church, he cannot give the People 

his Benediction, without firſt ſending the Maſter of the Ceremony to atk 

leave of the Pope's Nuncio, whoſe Authority, notwithſtanding this, is cer- 


tainly both as to Spirituals and Temporals, much more confined at Fenice, 


than it is with any other of the Lalian Powers. 

As to the Patriarchate of Aquilea, it is conſiderably more ancient than Parriar- 
that of Venice; and his Juriſdiction extends not only over the F7zoleſe, chars of 
ria, and ſome other hereditary Provinces of the Houſe of Auſtria, but 3 
over the greateſt Part of thoſe poſſeſſed by the Republic in Lombaxdy. As yer of 
ſhe has a Right to nominate to this Patriarchate, ſhe has fallen upon the Elchng 
Means of perpetuating that Right, by the Power ſhe gives to the Patriarch into it. 
of nominating his Coajutor as ſoon as he arrives at that Dignity ; fo that 
this Right muſt be always in the State, becauſe none are ever raiſed to chat 
Dignity but Noble Venetians of the firſt Families. 

The Opera this Evening was very magnificent, the Decorations fine, and A be 
the Performers out-did even themſelves in the Execution. The Subject Opera. 
was the Story of L. Junius Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins out of Rome, 


and cauſed his two Son's Heads to be cut off for conſpiring for their Re- 


ſtoration. We have never yet ſeen a Piece ſo well carried on; and what 
gave me the greateſt Pleaſure was, that he who acted in the Character of 


Brutus, was a very Man. 


Our firſt Viſit to Day, was to the beautiful and famous Church of [a Sa- 17s 5. 
lute, Its Situation at the Mouth of the great Canal is admirable, and its Church of 
Front is adorned with a vaſt number of Marble Statues, and other Orna- /« Salute 
ments of Architecture. The Republic cauſed it to be built in Conſequence very fe. 
of a Vow which ſhe made to be delivered from a violent deſolating Peſti- 
lence 3 and, we are told, they ſpent two whole. Years in driving the Piles 
upon which 1t is founded. 

Its Form is a large Octagon, which contains a leſſer one; the eight Pi- Its De- 
laſters at the Angles of which ſupport a large well enlightened Dome, ſcription. 


adorned with Marble Statues of the Prophets Jſaiab, Feremiab, Ezekiel, 


Daniel, Hoſea, Zachariab, King David, and honeſt Simeon. Its Pavement 
is a Kind of Mcſazc, of white, black, red, and yellow Marble. The high 
Altar ſtands in the hollow Part of a great Oval. There we lee the Statue 


of the Virgin Mary with the Child Jeſus in her Arms; and Venice, under 


the Figure of a diſconſolate Matron, imploring her Aſſiſtance under the 
Scourge that afflicts her, On the other Side, an Angel is putting the Peſtt- 
lence to flight, purſuing it with a Torch in his Hand; and St, Marlin, 
St. Theodore, with the bleſſed Laurence Fuſtinian all three Protectors of the 

. 1 5 City. 


20 TER WM 
170. City, are looking on. Quite at the Top of the Altar, which is like wife 


March 7. adorned with four white Marble Pillars of an extraordinary 8 and 
Venice. Height, there is the following Inſcription, 


Inſcrip- | Deipare Virgin, 
tion on Publice Salutis 
the high Sacrarium 
Altar. 

Senatus votum 


Ob Cives ex Peſtilentia ſervatos 
Anno M. DC. XXX. 


Ocher Al. Beſides the high Altar, there are ſeven others with Baluftrades, which 
tars, Sta- are funk the other Sides of the Octagon, All this, as well as the Sta- 


tues, and tyes of the twelye Apoſtles in Niches, and the four Doctors of the Church, 


ictures- and all the others, vich which the Church is adorned, is of beautiful white 
Marble. A Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles, and a St. Mark 
by Titian, which are here, are eſteemed Maſter- pieces. 
dee a In the two hollow Parts which are on each Side of the high Altar, we 
ner In- 


e rceived two ſquare black Marble Pannels, with the following Inſcriptions 
—— ſhewing by whom the Church was founded and conſecrated. * n 


Primus Lapis d Joanne Theupolo 
Patriarcha Venetiarum, Duce 
Nicolao Contareno 


Kalend. April. 1631. 


And on the other; 
Conſecratum ab Aloifio Sapreds 


Patriarcha Venetiarum, Duce 
Marco Antonia Fuſtiniano 


V. Jdus Novemb. 1686. 


The Sa- The Sacriſty is likewiſe very rich; on the Cieling are three excellent 

criſty and Paintings by Titian, repreſenting the Murder of Abel by Cain, the Sacrifice 

Paintings. of Abraham, and David and Goliab. There is likewiſe here, a fine laſt Sup- 
per by Tintoret. 

This Church, the Portico and Outſide of which is ane as well em- 

belliſhed as the Inſide, i is ſupplied by the Religious called Somaſchi di S. Ge- 


ronimo, whoſe Founder was the Bleſſed Jerom Emilian, as appears from the 
following Inſcription, 


B. Hie- 


through ITAL x. 21 


| | 1707. 
B. Hieronimus Aimileanus © March 7. 
. = 
Patricius Veneins, Fundator VI f 8 wy 


Cleric. Regul. Ordinis 
De Somaſcha. 


From the Salute Church we went to that of St, John and St. Paul. It Convent 
is a Dominican Convent, and one of the fineſt in all Venice. Its Church & Church 
and Chapels are very rich, though in the Gothic Taſte. Near the Portico of St. 70h 
of the Church we ſee, on the Left-hand againſt the Wall, an old Marble ad Fs 
Tomb, containing the Bones of two Doges, Father and Son, Predeceſſors 


to, and of the ſame Family with the famous Bajamonte Tiepolo. Their Epi- 
taph is in half Gothic Characters, and difficult to decypher; containing an 
Abridgment of the Hiſtory of thoſe two Princes, in an elegant Stile for 
thoſe Days. Here it is, and ſpellt in a very particular Manner, 
Quos Natura pares ſtudiis, virtutibus, arte, Hiſtory 
Edidit, illuſtres Genitor Natuſque Sepulti _ = o 
Hac ſub rupe Duces, Venetum clariſſima proles | b Dons 


Theupula, collatis dedit hos celebranda Triumphis, 
Omnia preſentis donavit predia Templi 

Dux Jacobus. Valido fixit moderamine leges 
Urbis, & ingratam redimens certamine Fadram 
Dalmatioſque dedit Patrie, Poſs Marte ſubattas 
Graiorum Pelago maculavit ſanguine Claſſes, 

_ Sufcipit oblatos Princeps Laurentius Iſtros, 

Et domuit rigidos ingenti ſtrage cadentes 
Bononie Populos, hinc ſubdita Cervia ceffit. 

Fundavere vias Pacis, fortique reli ta 
Re, ſuperos ſacris petierunt mentibus ambo, 

Dominus jachobus hobiit M. CC. LI. 
Dominus Laurentius hobiit M. CC. LXXVIII. 


3 


From this Epitaph we perceive, that one of thoſe Doges, whoſe Name 
was Zames, was a great Politician, reduced Jadra and Dalmatia, and gained 
a Sea-Fight over the Greeks ; and the other, who was called Laurence, 
aſſiſted the Nrians, and ſubdued Bologna and Servia. 

The high Altar of this Church, as well as its Tabernacle, is a very cu- The high 
rious Piece of Workmanſhip, being adorned with magnificent Columns, ts the 
which ſupport a Marble Seat enriched with a great many Bas-reliefs. There ci and 
we ſee the Statues of the Saints John and Paul; Catherine of Sienna, and Chapels. 
Thomas Aquinas, The Chapel of the Roſary is the moſt remarkable, both | 
by its beautiful Pavement, and many excellent Paintings by Paul Veroneſe, 


Tintoret, and other excellent Maſters, In St. Hyacinth's Chapel, the prin- 
: cipal 
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cipal Miracles of that Saint are repreſented, by Baſſan and old . Palma; but 
all thoſe Pieces are far inferior to the Martyrdom of St. Zohn and St. Paul, 
and that of St. Peter, both of them by Tian. The Jaſt paſſes for the 
Maſter-piece of that great Man, and is reckoned one of the Four capital 
Paintings in all the World. Tis pity they have ſuffered it to be ſo often 
copied, for by drawing the Spunge ſo often over the Saint's Face, the 


_ Copiers have quite . effaced the Colouring. 


Magni- 
ficent 


Tombs 


in this 


Church. 


Among a vaſt many magnificent Tombs in this Church, I remarked five 
or fix of thoſe that I thought beſt deſerved Attention. On the Right- 
hand as we enter, we ſee in White Marble, the Tomb of the Doge Peter 
Mocenigo, who died very much regretted by the People. His E itaph in- 
forms us that he was an eloquent and able Senator, and a great Captain and 
Admiral; having reſtored the Princes of Caramania, the Allies of the Vene- 
tans, who had been oppreſſed by the Turks, to their Dominions, ſubdued 


the Pyrates, reduced Cyprus to its Allegiance, and raiſed the Siege of Sco- 


That of 
Macenigo 
and his 

Epitaph. 


Of Lau e- 
dan, and 
his Epi- 
taph. 


dra: That in his Abſence he was made Procurator of St. Mark, and then 
Doge; and that this Tomb was erected by his Brothers out of the Ene- 
mies Spoils. The Epitaph itſelf, which is pretty, is as follows. 


Petro Mocenigo Leonardi Filio 
Omnibus, non minus optimi quam eloquentis Senatoris, muneribus 
: Domi foriſque funtto, Maris Imper. 
Qui Aſid d. faucibus Helleſponti uſque in Syriam ferro igneque vaſtats, 
Caramannis Regibus Venetorum ſociis, ab Ottomanno oppreſſis, 
Regno reſtituto. 
Pyratis undique ſublatis, Cypro d C onfuratis non minori celeritate 
Quam prudentid recepid. 
Scadrũ Ductu & Auſpiciis ſuis obſidione hberatd. 
Cum Rempub. feliciter geſſiſſet, abſens D. Marci Procurator, 
Inde Dux Patrum conſenſu creatus eſt. 
Johannes, Terlius ab hoc Dux, & Nicolaus Mocenici 
Fratres pientiſſimi B. M. D. vixit annis LXX. 
Mens 1. Dies. . 
Obiit non fine ſummo Populi gemitu, 
Ducatus ſui anno 1. Mens 11. Die xxv. 
Anno ſalutis M.CCCC.LXXVI, 
Ex Hofttum Manubiis. 


The Tomb of the Doge Leonard 3 who relieved Padua when 
beſieged by the Allies of the League of Cambray, the Enemies of the Re- 
public, is likewiſe remarkable. "His Statue is erected in the Middle of a 
large Marble Structure, enriched with lofty Columns, ſeveral fine Statues, 
and a great Number of Bas-reliefs, which give it a grand Appearance. His 


Epitaph run thus, I 
D. O. M. 
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; D. O. M March 7. 
Leonardo Lauredano Principi. Ni 


Totius fere Europe virium Cameracenſi 
Foedere in Remp. Venetam conſpirantium 
Furore compreſſo. 
Patavio Obſidione levato. 
Foriunis & Filiis pro communi ſalute objectis. 
Terreſtris Imperii, poſt acerbiſſimum Bellum, 
priſtind amplitudine vindicatd. '% 
Dignitate & Pace Reipublice reſtitutd, eaque 
 difficillimo tempore conſervatd, & optimè, geſtd. 
Pio, Forli, Prudenti 
Leonardus Abnepos poſuit P. E. 
Vixit Anno LXXXIII. in Ducatu XIX. 
Obiit M. D. XIX. 


Mr. Miſſon has been pretty exact in the Copy he has given us of the g ph 
Epitaph of Edward, or Odouard Windſor, one of your Britiſh Barons; but as to wo Henry 
what he ſays of a young Pit or, if you pleaſe, Scot, he has committed ſeve- Srewar? 
ral Blunders. The young Gentleman he mentions, was Henry Stewart "of Ser : 
bigny, ſecond Son to the Duke of Lenox and Richmond; he died o his Tra- en 
vels at Venice, and the following Epitaph was put upon his Tomb, by Or- 


der of the Eugliſb Embaſſador there, who was his Relation. 


Tlluftrifſmo Domino Henrico Stewarto d' Aubigni, ſecundo 
genito Excellentiſimi Principis Eſinei Ducis Leviniæ, 
Regia propinquitate & generoſiſimd indole præclaro; Hie- 
ronymus Weſton, Britanniarum Regis ad Sereniſſ. Remp. 
Vienetam Legatus, ſuaviſſimo Aſini M. M. P. 1632, vixit 
annos 17. 85 


By Mr. Miſſon's Inaccuracy in tranſcribing this Epitaph, one would ima- 
gine, that this Gentleman was ſecond Son to the Lord of Aubiguy, and only 
Kinſman to the Duke of Lenox, and that the Tomb was erected by Mr. U- 
ſton inſtead of Weſton ; but this I mention only to ſhew, what Miſtakes 
may attend a very ſmall Inaccuracy in tranſcribing an Inſcription. RE 

But of all the Tombs here, nothing is comparable to that of the two The fine 
Doges Valier, Father and Son. It is a grand Building of very beautiful Tomb & 
black and white Marble, reaching from the Ground to the Cieling of the Epitaph 
Church, with the Statues of the two Doges as big as the Life, of an excel- 5 che two 
lent Workmanſhip, and the following Inſcriptions in Letters of Gold. 9 
| Father 
Ber. and Son, 


24 


1707. 
March 7. 


— — 


VENICE. 


Tomb & 
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Bertuccius Valerius Dux, Silveſter Valerius 


Prudentid & facundid mag nis, Bertucci filius, 

Helleſpontiaca viftoris major, Principatum 
Principe filio Maximus. Emulatione Patris merutt, 
Obit anno M.DC. LVIII. Magnificenti ornavit, 


 Syrmienſi Pace munivit. 
Obiit anno M. DCC. 


The Manner of theſe two Inſcriptions i is pretty, and they may run thus 
in Engliſh. The Doge Bertuccius Valerius, great by his Policy and Elo- 
„ quence ;z greater by the Victory he got upon the Heleſpont ; and greateſt 
„ by leaving ſo noble a Son to ſucceed him, died in 16358. 

The other ; * Silveſter, the Son of Bertuccius Valerius, by emulating the 
« Virtues of his Father, merited ; by his Magnificence, adorned ; and by 
the Peace of Syrminum ſtrengthned, the higheſt Command in the State. 
„He died in 1700. 

At the Side of the Father's Statue, there is a third for that of his Wi- 
dow when ſhe ſhall die. All the other Statues which adorn this magni- 
ficent Tomb, are likewiſe of White Marble, and as big as the Life. The 
four Columns ſupporting the Corniſh are of black Marble, prodigiouſly 
large and high. The Architects were Pietra Baratta, Jo. Bonazza, Antony 
Ter/ia, and Martin Gropelli. 

The moſt remarkable and ſingular Monument in this Church, in my Opi- 


Epitaph of nion, is that of their famous Martyr Bragadin, (of whom fee Pal. I. p. 528.) 
Bragadin, though it contains no other Relick of this pretended Saint, beſides his 


. J ret 


of Fama 


guſta. 


Skin which is ſtuffed with Hay. I am ſurprized the Venelians, who are 


ſo very careful to immortalize and keep alive from time to time the Memo- 


ry of their great Men, have never taken it in their Heads to carry this 
Skin about in an anniverſary Proceſſion, as Mr. Miſſon informs us the Ve- 
roneſe do that of their Holy Aſs. But whatever oy be in that, the fol- 


lowing Inſcription i is upon his Tomb. 


Marci Antonii Bragadeni, dum pro Fide & Patria, bello 
Oprio Salamine contra Turcas conſtanter fortiterque cu- 
ram principem ſuſtineret, longa obfidione victi, 4 perſida 
hoſtis manu, ipſo vivo ac intrepide ſuſtinente, detracta pel- 
te. Anno ſalutis M.D.LXXI. xv. Kal. Septemb. An- 
tonii Fratris opera & impenſd huc advefia z atque hic a 
Marco Hermolao, Antonioque Filiis pientiſſimis, ad ſummi 
Dei, Patriz, Paternique nominis gloriam ſempiternam 


Zeta, Anno ſalutis M.D.XCVI. Vixit annes XL VI, 


1 
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There are ſeveral Equeftrian Statues in this Church erected to the Me- 1707. 
mories of Nicolaus Ur/inus Pitiliani Princeps, of one Leonardus Pratus, of one March 9. 
Horatius Balleonius, one Pompeius Fuſtinianus, and ſome other Generals who NN 
have commanded the Armies of the Republic. They likewiſe have a great Many 
Veneration for a Finger which they preſerve of St. Vincent Ferrier, and one Equeſtrian 
of St. Peter, which their Brethren at Rome deny to be Genuine, becauſe Re 
they pretend to have that Saint's Body entire, and that not a Par- in th 
ticle of it is elſewhere. But as to the Figure of the Virgin by St. Luke, Church. 
which, they ſay, was brought from Conſtantinople, and is ſhewn in a very fine 
Chapel at the Side of the Church, no Body will enter into a Diſpute with 
them about it, for a very good Reaſon; becauſe of the great Number of 
thoſe Figures painted by St. Luke, which are diſperſed all over Europe. In 
Venice alone, they have no leſs than ſeven ; viz. at the Church of the 
Carita, St. Mark, St. Job, the Croſs, St. Mary the Greater, St. Gregory 
of the Greeks, and St. Jobn and Paul; all of them brought from Conſtanti- 
nople, 10 that one Picture, more or leis, among ſuch a Number, is not worth 
diſputing about. . . 

The Convent is likewiſe one of the fineſt in Venice, the Dormitories, the The 
Refectory, the {Hall of Recreation, are all very magnificent ; and one 8 
may ſay here, that the humble Religious are lodged like Princes. Even 
their Library is finely adorned and embelliſhed; tis true, that this is in 
Place of good Books which are very few, but to make amends, I obſerved 
a virulent Inſcription againſt your Archbiſhop Cranmer and. the famous 
Peter Martyr, abuſing them for their Zeal in aboliſhing the Maſs in Eng- 
land, which this Inſcription fooliſhly pretends was reſtored there under 
Queen Mary, by the Piety of Caranza Archbiſhop of Toledo. The Inſcrip- 
tion itſelf is as follows. | 5 


Thomas Cramnerus Cantuarienſis, und cum Petro Martyre > wm 
Permillio incruenti Miſſe Sacrificii cultus ſacrilegi De- er 
ſtructores, quorum abſumpta Impietas ardentiſſimo zelo in- Archbi- 
ignis Bartholomei Carrauze Archiep. Toletani, Catholice ſhopCran- 
Religionis in Anglia, ſub Maria Regina Reparatoris & mer and 
Reſtitutoris. Anno 1554. * 


In the Square before the Convent, we ſee an Equeſtrian Statue of the Equeſtrian 
Celebrated Bartholomew Coglione. It is of Bronze gilt upon a Marble Pedeſtal, „tue of 


4 Barthot. 
Coglione. 


adorned with Columns and Bas-reliefs, with this Inſcription, 


Bartholomao Coleono Bergamenſi, 
Ob militate Imperium optime geſtum. S. C. 
Johanne Mauroceno & Marino Venerio 
Curatoribus. An. Sal. M. CCCC. XC. 5 
N Op. And. Verochii Flor 


Vo I. II. Numb. 14. E This 
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1-07. This Statue was erected by the Senate to the Memory of this brave Cap- 
March 7. tain, who was a Native of Bergamo, to teſtify their Senſe of the glorious 
Actions and important Seavices he had done the State during their Wars, 3 
I cannot forbear taking notice, that this Gentleman's Family Arms, to be T2 
| ſcen on the Pedeſtal of his Statue, are the moſt ſingular I ever ſaw in my I 
1 Life, they being, as we call it, a perfect Rebus, that is, repreſenting exactly 
i! to the Eye what is meant by his Name. This, I think, wants no farther 


VENICE, 


| Explanation. & | 7 "Mx 
If Droll Sto- The celebrated Andrea YVerocchio a Florentine, was requeſted by the Se- i: 
| | : A nate, to come to Venice to make this intended Statue of Coglione, which he 9 
Ii this 6.2. agreed to do upon certain Terms ſtipulated on both Sides. But after Au- 4 
ll! tue. area had finiſhed the Model of the Horſe, and was beginning to work at 1 
| the Statue which was to be ſet upon it, ſome of the leading Senators formed 1 
| | a Cabal in the Council in Favour of Yelano of Padua, who was not ſo able f 15 
| | an Artiſt as Yerec:hio, whom they wanted ſhould do the Statue of the 3 


— 


| Captain, and ſo the other ſhould be contented with doing that of the Horſe. 
Andrea no ſooner knew that this was reſolved upon, than he broke off the 
| Head of the Model of the Horſe he had made, and without faying a Word 
to any Mortal, left Venice and returned to Florence. The Senate was ſo af- 
fronted at this, that they expreſſed their Reſentment by giving him to 
underſtand, that if he ever ſhould preſume to return to Venice, he ſhould 
have his Head cut off. Andrea anſwered this Menace with great Spirit. 
He told them, he would take care not to be guilty of ſuch Preſumption, 
« for he was very ſenſible it was not in their Power to ſet a Man's Head 
on again when it was off his Shoulders, eſpecially ſuch a Head as his; 
| | * but he had this Advantage over them, that he could fit the Body of the 
it „ Horſe, which he had taken the Head from, with another, and if he had 
(f % a mind with a far better. * This Anſwer was ſo far from diſobliging 
1 the Venetians, that the Spirit and Juſtneſs of it appeaſed their Reſentment. 
They made up Matters with Audrea ſo much more to his Advantage than 
1 the firſt Bargain was, that he returned to Venice, where he fulfilled his 
| | Boaſt, for he made a ſecond Model more beautiful than the former, and 
| caſt the Statue in Braſs. But he did not long ſurvive, after having the 
Glory of finiſhing this noble Work, for catching Cold after a ſevere Heat 
[| at Working, he fell into a Pleureſy of which he died aged 56. | 
[| | The d The Ur/ulines, which adjoins to St. John's and St. Paul's, pretend that 
a fulines of they have the Head of St. Urſula, and thoſe of ſeveral of her Companions. 
ll! Venicè ar d If I were as malicious with Regard to the Religious of both Sexes as you 
nr Re- are, what Diverſion might I not raiſe by writing an Account of theſe Re- 
9% licks to my Correſpondent at Cologne, who would tell the Urſulines there of 
it, who would ſuffer to be burnt alive in maintaining that they have the 
Body of their Patroneſs quite entire; and then the next Step would be, an 
l | Appeal to our Holy Father the Pope, an Extremity, which would unque- 
ſtionably give a very great Scancal to all good Catholics, 
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As the Carnaval's drawing to its End ſeems to licenſe all manner of Diſ- 170%. 
orders here, more than at any other Time, ſcarce a Day paſſes without ares 7- 
Bloodſhed. For Inſtance, this very Afternoon a Nobleman and his two Vz Nic. 
Attendants have killed two of the S4irri and their Officer; but as it ſeems Great 
to be a Maxim here to puniſh no Crimes but | thoſe againſt the State, the Diſorders 
Murderer walks about without the leaſt Concern. Beſides, he pretends che 
that the Deceaſed had inſulted him, and their Trade is ſo very deſpicable End of 
in this City, that if they affront a Noble Venetian, or a Citadini, nay, a the Car- 
Stranger of any Diſtinction, the latter has a kind of Right, without being naval. 
called to any Account for it, to have them ſtabb'd by ſome Bravo or Ruffian, 
They dare not even put their Hand to a Perſon of Character, and when 2 5 
they want to ſeize ſuch a one, they throw a Cloak over his Head, and ham- y much 
pering him in that Manner carry him like a dead Body to Priſon. But not- deſpiſed 
withſtanding all this Contempt, the Barigello or Chief Captain of this Corps at Venice. 
wears a Violet- coloured Cloth Habit, the ſame as the Savii Grandi, and the 
Savii di Terra Firma, who are the firſt Magiſtrates of the Republic. 


CHAP. IV. 


Venice. The Church of the Ser vites deſcribed. Hiſtory of the famous 
Fra Paolo, and of his Burial. The beautiful Epitaph deſigned for 
this great Man, a very rare Piece. Tragical Hiſtory of Ferrante 
Pallavicino, per/ecuted by the Popes as well as the former. Remark- 


able Puniſhment of his Murderer. Tomb and Hiſtory of R. Brede- 
rode a Dutch Nobleman. Two Marbles in honour of two Ladies, 
and their Inſcriptions. Fine Paintings in the Church, and magni- 
cent Tomb of the Doge Vendrameno. Curious Hiſtory of Cathe- 
rine Cornaro Queen of Cyprus, and vile Manner in which the Ve- 
netians got Poſſeſſion of that fine Iſland. When, and on what Occa- 
fron they boft it. e 8 WH 


| HE Name of Father Paul is ſo renowned all over Europe that we Church of 
had a Curioſity this Day to viſit the Church of the Servites, to ſee the Ser- 
the Tomb of that illuſtrious Religious, whoſe Life the Court of Rome at- His” and 
tacked by the Hand of an infamous Aſſaſſin. You no doubt know that of Ea. 
this Court was quite mad at this great Man, for his expoſing to the Eyes Pash. 
of all Mankind the Colluſion and the Corruption of the Council of Trent. | 
His fine Hiſtory of that Council, which he wrote at Venice from the Me- 
moirs furniſhed him by order of the Senate out of the Papers of all the 
Venetian Ambaſſadors and Deputies who had aſſiſted at that Council, drew 
upon him the Indignation of that Court, and the diſagreeable Truths 
which he brought to light had very near coſt him his Life. But this At- 
tempt not anſwering their Expectation, they did all they could to engage 
E 2 e lome 
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1707. ſome able Writer to anſwer his Hiſtory, but hitherto they have never been 
March 7. able to get one to undertake it; at leaft, not one as yet has done it with 


any tolerable Succeſs. 


The One ſhould naturally imagine, 0 a Man fo learned and ſo illuſtrious 


place as Father Paul, would have had a magnificent Tomb in the Church of his 
where he Brethren the Servites : But believe me when J tell you that he has not fo 
1 * much as an Epitaph; and what ſtill more ſurpriſed us was, that the Re- 
known. ligious, to whom we addreſt ourſelves for Information, told us very ſeri- 
ouſly that he did not know for certain where he was buried, He only 
ſhewed us at the Foot of a Crucifix, which is upon the fifth Altar on the 
Right-hand, a ſmall Poignard or Stiletto, ſeven or eight Inches ms with 


the following Inſcription below it in Letters of Gold. 


DEI FILIO 
LIBERATORI 


In Engliſh : To the Son of God the Deliverer. This is the ſame Stiletto 


which the Aſſaſſines left ſtuck in his Head, and which by a happy enough 
Pun he uſed to call a S/y/um Romanum. Yer tis certain after all that he 


lies buried in the Church of the Servites, and that the noble ohn Anthony 
Venier, one of his greateſt Admirers, honoured him with the following 


excellent Erie. of which I have CI a Copy with great Diffi- 
culty. 


The moſt Pavivs VenzTvs SzRVITARVM OR DIA IS THEOLOGVS. 
beautiful. Ila prudens, ita ſapiens, ut majorem nec bumanorum, nec divinorum Scientiam, 
wok 4 . Nec integriorem, nec ſanctiorem vitam dęſiderares. 

honed ſor Iutelligentid per cuncta, permanente ſapientid S affetibus dominante præditus. 


him, and Nulld unquam cupiditate commotus, nulla animi ægritudine turbatus. 
33 Semper conſtans, moderatus, perfectus, verum Innocentiæ exemplar. 


End the Deo mird Pietale, Religious, continentid addictus. 
noble Reitubli ca, in ſui defiderium concitate, Juſtam, fidelemoperam navans. 
Venier. (Religioſum } ominem, dum Patriæ ſervit, haud a Deo ſeparari exiſtimans ) 
Summa Confilii, rationis vi, liberd, integra mente, publicam cauſam defendens. 
Magnas d Libertate venetâ infidias ſapientid ſud repellens. 
Majus Libertatis prafidium in ſe, quam in Arcibus poſtum, Venetis oftendens. 
Mortales, an magis amandus, mirandus, venerandus, dubios faciens. 
De N ominis apud Probos æternitate, de Animi apud Deum Immortalitate ſecurus. 
Morbum negligens, mortem contemnens, loquens, dacens, orans, contemplans. 
Vivorum Mionues exercens. 
LXXI. At. Anno. 
Magno Bonorum Ploratu. 
„ W 
Ait 6 e vita, ad vitam evolavit. 
Jo. Antonius Venerius Patricius Venetus 
Moerens Poſuit. © 7 
Anno Sal. M. DC. XXIII. In 


: Hl PE. 
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In Engliſh thus: Paul of Venice, a Divine of the Servite Order, whoſe e 
« good Senſe and Wiſdom was ſuch that no where could you find a Man VEVIcx. 
« of more extenſive Knowledge, both in divine and human Learning, nor The ſame 
e one more eminent either for the Purity of Life, or the Sanctity of in 6%. 
«© Manners, Comprehenſive in his Underſtanding, and ſolid in his Wiſ— 
« dom, which was ever Miſtreſs of his Affections, never was he ruffled by 
% Paſſion, never was he perplexed thro* Inquietude of Mind. 
Ever reſolute, never in Extremes, but always in the right; he was a 
c perfect Example of Innocence, and devoted to his God by unaffected 
66 Herr. Conſcience, and Chaſtity. Perſuaded that the Vows of Religion 
« diſqualify no Man from the Service of his Country, he approved him- 
« ſelf a dutiful and faithful Servant to the State while it was in Confuſion, 
« occaſioned by regard for his Preſervation ; he maintained the Rights of 
« his Country by the deciſive Authority of his Councils, the irreſiſtible 
«© Force of his Reaſoning, and the unbyaſſed Freedom of his Sentiments. 
« By his Sagacity he confounded the Snares that were laid to deſtroy 
* the Liberties of Venice, and thus proved to his Country men, that in 
% him their Independency had a greater Bulwark than in all their Towers 
* and Fortifications. Doubtful it is whether he moſt challenged the 
„Love, the Admiration, or the Eſteem of Mankind. Secure of the im- 
* mortal Veneration of his Name amongſt the Good on Earth, and the 


eternal Happineſs of his Soul with God in Heaven; neglecting his Diſ- 


< eaſe, deſpiſing, ſpeaking, teaching, invoking, and contemplating 


Death, in full Enjoyment of his rational Faculties, to the unexpreſſible 


* Anguiſh of all good Men, he did not die, but moved out of one Life 


<< into another. 4 
Erected by the mourning 70. Antonius Venerius, a Venetian Patrician 


“% in 1622,” 


Pope Urban VIII. hearing of this Epitaph, and being informed by the He is per- 
Biſhop of Montegfiaſcone, his Nuncio at Venice, that the People looked up- ones by 
on Father Paul as a Saint, and that they were continually bringing waxen of Rome, 
Tapers to his Tomb, and offering up ſmall Votive Tables to his Me- even after 
mory, ordered him to acquaint the Senate in expreſs Terms that he would his Death. 
thunder out Excommunication againſt all thoſe Superſtitions, eſpecially as 
Father Paul had been formerly excommunicated, for not appearing in Per- 
ſon before the Tribunal of the Inquiſition at Rowe. The Senate upon this, 
being unwilling to enter into any freſh Differences with the Holy See, and 
beſides, fearing that the Court of Rome might by Money find Means to 
carry off the Bones of that great Man, and treat them with Ignominy, 
thought proper to have a Conference with ſome of the Heads of the Order 
of the Servites upon that Subject. The Reſult of the Conference was, that his 
Bones ſhould be dug up, and buried in ſome private Place of the Convent 
unknown to the People: And to take away all Subject of Debate and ar 

555 | I bo louſy 
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1707. louſy from the Court of Rome, that the Epitaph I have given you ſhould 
March 7. be erafed, ſince which time it has become very ſcarce. 


VENICE. 


Hiſtory of ier Devalize, and other Works which he wrote in Favour of the Duke of 

Ferrante Parma his natural Sovereign, drew upon his Head the Thunders of the 

Pallavi Vatican; but as few People know the true Manner of his being betrayed 
and given up to his Enemies, I believe it will not be amiſs to give you the 
Hiſtory of it, as I have learnt it here from good Authority, 

The Oc: This honeſt Gentleman, who was Son to the Marquis Pallavicino of 

cation of Plgcentia, Was a Regular Canon, like thoſe of St. Victor at Paris. The 

5 Freedoms he took with the Barberini Family, by the Truths which he 
told, and which ſtung them to the Quick, obliged him to retire to Venice 
to find an Aſylum from their Reſentment. However, they found a Way 


to diſpatch him by a Stratagem which he did not dream of. A Book- 


{eller*s Son of Paris, named Charles de Breſſe, a Man of Wit, enterpriz- 
ing, bold, and well known in Laß under the Name of Carle di Mori, of- 
fered to the Barbarini to put him into their Hands, provided they would 
give him 3000 Piſtoles. 

He is be- This honourable Bargin being ſtruck, de Breſſe went to Venice, and as 


yes * he had a ſoft inſinuating Addreſs, he ſoon became acquainted with Ferrante 
a Frenc 


_ up gained his Friendſhip. This he did to ſuch a Degree, that poor Ferrante 


and be- entruſted him with a Deſign he had of going into France, where he ho 
headed at to be protected by Cardinal Mazarin. De Breſſe ſeeing this Opportu- 
404829: nity ſo favourable for his Deſign, preſt him to follow his Reſolution as 
the wiſeſt Thing he could do, and to give him leave to go along with him 
to Paris; an Offer which the other joyfully embraced. Before they ſet 


out, de Breſſe wrote to the Vice-Legate of Avignon, that he would put Fer- 


rante Palavicino into his Hands, provided he would order ſome People in 
Arms to meet them at ſuch a Time. In ſhort, when they came near 
Orange, which is about ten Miles from Avignon, they were ſeize by ſome 
People who met them .on the Road, and conducted to Avignon, where 
they were both put into Priſon, De Breſe, who was ſeized onl 

for form, was inſtantly ſet at Liberty; but poor Ferrante, to the Diſho- 


nour of the Prince whom he had ſo boldly ſerved, lay thirteen Months 
in Priſon without any Body interpoſing for his Freedom; ; and then had 


his Head cut off. The Ruffian who had thus betrayed him then returned 
to Rome, where he received the Sum agreed upon, half in Money, and 

half in Pictures. 
His Be Some time after, de Breſſe going to Paris to ſell off his Pictures, Car- 
tayer dinal Mazarin getting an Account of his being there, and highly reſent- 
murdered. ing the Death of Pallavicins, ordered one Ganducci, an Lalian, to ſtab de 
__ Breſſe, promiſing him a round Sum, and his Protection as his Reward, 


Canducci, who was a diſtant Relation of Palavicino, was very well pleaſed 


with 


Thar delicate Wit, poor Ferrante Pallavicina, did not eſcape ſo well as 
Tragical Father Paul. You know that his Divortio Celeſte, his Baſſinata, his Cou- 


Pallavicino, and by ſeeming to put great Confidence in him, he quickly 
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with this Commiſſion to revenge his Kinſman's Death, and pretended to 12 
deal in Perfumes, Eſſences, Gloves, and other Talian Toys, and ſcraping arch 7. 
Acquaintance with de Breſſe, he exchanged ſome of his Commodities for Vex1ice. 
ſome of the others Pictures; ſo that by means of this Traffick they ſoon be- 
came good Friends, One Day Ganducci went to de Breſſe's Lodgings at the 
Square Maubert, and finding him in Bed he ſhut the Chamber-door, and 
began to reproach him with tricking him in their laſt Bargain: The other 

on this in a Paſſion gave him the Lie, which was enough for Ganducci, 
who only wanted a Pretext, to fall upon him, and give him two or three 
Stabs with his Dagger. De Breſſe finding himſelf wounded, ſeized upon 
the Aſſaſſin, and after wreſtling for ſome time, both of them fell upon 
the Floor. 
The Noiſe of their Fall alarmed the People who were lodged below, The, 
and who coming up found the Room-door locked in the Infide ; upon Kræcned 
which they ſent for an Officer of Juſtice, who ordering the Door to be for- from 
ced open, he found de Breſſe expiring, took an Account of the Matter Jultice. 
upon the Spot, and ſent Ganducci to the little Chatelet, But Cardinal Ma- 
zarine had no ſooner heard of this, than he ſent an Order for the Priſoner's 
Diſcharge to the Lieutenant-Criminal, which was inſtantly obeyed. Thus 
was one Ruffian puniſhed by the Hand of another; and this Tragedy 
happened in the Year 1646. But to return to the Church of the Servites. 
Betwixt the Altar where Father Paul's Stylum Romanum is hung up, Two 
and the Tomb of the learned Thomas Lipomanus, we ſee two Marbles pla- a — 
ced by the Side of one another, each about a Foot and a half Square; the of two 
firſt, which is the moſt ancient, has the following Inſcription in Honour Ladies, 


of a Lady, Wife to a Marquis of Ferrara. and their 


en 
e 


Inſcrip- 
tions, 


Viridis Scalana 
Maſtini olim Veronæ 
Ciſalpinæque Galle 
Principis Filia, 
Nicolai Eſtenſis, Ferrariæ 
Ducis uxor. 


Odbiit anno M. CC CAXXXXV. 


Maſtin de Eſcala, mentioned in the Inſcription, and Father to this Lady, 
was a brave Prince, and a great Enemy of the Popes, whom he twice 
chaſed from Ferrara to re-eſtabliſh the Marquis whom they had diſ- 
poſſeſſed. 

The ſecond Inſcription, which is more modern, is as follows upon an- 
other Lady. 7 


1 hs Ne 


32 r V ibis 


Ne præſtantiſima Matrona 
VENICE. Ignota inbumataque jaceret, 
Piel Procuratores D. M. de Citra 
Aram hanc Tumulumque 
Poſuere 
Anno M. DXXIV. 


N. Bre- Not far from thence is interred the Body of Reynold Brederode, a young 
de rode, a Lord, and Head of that ancient and illuſtrious Family which is the firſt in 
Ons. Holland, The Truce concluded betwixt Spain and the States of the United 
man, bu- Provinces, having rendered moſt of the Troops of that Republic uſeleſs, 
riedin the Counts of Naſſau and Lieveſtein in 1617. carried 8000 Men to aſſiſt the 
= , Venetians, then at War with the Archduke Ferdinand de Gratz. This 
i ' young Lord, who had a conſiderable Command in that Service, died of 


Protefant Fatigue at the Siege of Gradiſco, in the twenty firſt Year of his Age. Up- 


on which his Body being brought to Venice, was, tho* he himſelf was a 


Calviniſt, buried in the Church of the Servites by Advice of Father Paul. 
The Marquis of Bedmar the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who ſome time after en- 
tered into a famous Conſpiracy againſt the Republic of Venice, cried out 
highly againſt Father Paul for having, as he ſaid, inſpired the Senate with 
the Boldneſs to cauſe a Heretic to be buried in holy Ground. 
A mira- Not far from this we ſee an Altar enriched with the fineſt Marbles, up- 
2 or on Which is a large Nich, cloſed with a large handſome Plate of Glafs, and 
St. In- containing a Statue of St. Anthony of Padua, fo famous for his daily Mira- 
th:ny of cles, the ſmalleſt of which, if you ſhould ever come to Tah, I adviſe you not 
Padua. to diſpute about, otherwiſe you may depend on it you will ſoon ſmell 
very Rank of Fire and Faggot. 


Paintings This Church, the Roof of which is made in Form of a Galley turned 
C1 aer upſide-down, like that of the Hermits at Padua, is of Gothic Architecture, 
arch. put pretty large and tolerably well ornamented. We likewiſe ſee there ſe- 
veral handſome Paintings much valued; and amongſt others, a laſt Supper 
by Bonifacio, which is in the Sacriſty; The Hiftory of Cain and Abel, un- 
der the Organ, by Tintoret; and an Aſſumption by Salviati, in the great 
BG Chapel, very much valued, | 0 
N oF But the moſt magnificent Object in this Church, is the Tomb of the 
the Doge Doge Andrew Vendrameno, which is of Marble moſtly gilt, and adorned 
Vendrame- with very handſome Statues, particularly thoſe of Adam and Eve. His 
* own is a very fine one, in his Ducal Robes and ſtretched along at full length. 
His Epitaph, which gives him a great Character both in his Civil and Mi- 
litary Capacity, he having raiſed the Siege of Croia, and beat the Turks out 
of Carnia, is in the following Terms, with a Point after each Word. 


Andreæ 


1707. 
Andrea Vendrameno Duct. Ned 4. 
Opum ſplendore claro. Sed ex mird in Patriam pietate * N 
opum uſu long? clariſimo. Qui Croid Turcarum obſidione Aud bis. 
liberatd, eorundemque irruptione in Carniam rejecta. Fe- Epitaph. 


lix inſgni prole, impletis omnibus & Fortune & Nature 
& Virtutis numeris. Principatus brevitatem ſempiternd 
cali gloria compenſat. Vixit annos LXXXV. Men- 
ſes VIII. | | 
| | Obiit pridie nonas Maii. 
Anno M. CCCC.LXXVIII. 
Principatus ſui anno ſecundo. 


His Son and ſome others of the Family are interred at the Foot of the 
Tomb with the following Inſcription. OP 
| 0 Paulo Vendrameno, 
Anareæ Ducis Filio, 
Et Cornelia Uxori, 
Cujus Soror Catharina 
Regina Cypri futt. 


x 


The Hiſtory of the Queen of Cyprus, mentioned in this Inſcription to Remark- 
be Siſter-in-Law to the Gentlewoman who lies there, is pretty extraor- ble * 
dinary. She was of the illuſtrious and ancient Family of the Cornare's, Cd, 
Daughter to Mark Cornaro, and of ſurprizing Beauty. His Uncle Andrea Cornaro 
Cornaro, Auditor General and Embaſſador from the Republic to Fames de Queen of 
Luzignan King of Cyprus, had lent that Prince a great Sum of Money, by re. 
which he had ſaved himſelf when he was in imminent Danger of loſing his 
Crown. The King, who was very ſenſible of the Service done him, endea- 
voured by all Means to give Andrea Proofs of his Gratitude on all Occaſions, 
and took him into all his Parties of Pleaſure, The Embaſſador, who had his 
own Views, one Day walking out with that Prince, deſignedly dropt a 
Portrait in a Caſe, which the King took up, and opening it with great Ea- 
gerneſs, he found it to be the Picture of a Lady whom he owned to be the 
moſt beautiful he had ever ſeen, The cunning Venetian finding that the 
Prince was hooked, told him, that the Original was infinitely finer than the . 
Copy, and at the ſame time acknowledged it to be the Picture of his Niece 
hinting to his Majeſty, that if he would do her the Honour to make her his 
Wife, he would not only give him a Diſcharge of the large Sum he owed 
him, but give his Niece 100,000 Ducats in Dowry. 285 7 

The King, already deeply in love with the beautiful Portrait, and being Vile le- 
beſides pretty fond of Money, could not reſiſt thoſe two Paſſions which at had be 
once attacked him. Raviſhed with the Proſpect of being able to diſcharge ee 
one large Sum, to acquire another, and at the ſame time to gratify his «cquird 
Love, he promiſed whatever Cornaro would have him. He diſpatched this Irland 
Vor. II. Numb. 14. : Io Embaſla- 


VENICE. 
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1797. Embaſſadors to Venice to demand Catherine, who was ſent to him in great 
arch 8. Solemnity with a magnificent Equipage, and he could enjoy no Repoſe till 
he had concluded the Marriage. A Son was born of this Union, who 
was left by his Father under the Tutelage of his Mother, but died young, 
leaving his Mother Heireſs to his Kingdom, notwithſtanding all that could 
be faid to perſuade him that ſhe had poiſoned both him and his Father by 
a private Order from the Venetian Senate, who wanted to be in Poſſeſſion 
of this beautiful Iſland. =_— AM 
When, However that may be, *tis certain that Catherine always declined a ſecond 
and how Marriage, and to render her Memory eternally dear to her native Coun- 
they loſt try, gave the Ifle of Cyprus to the Republic of Venice. Thus that Crown 
” aſſed from the Houſe of Luzignan to that State, about the Year 1487, 
which poſſeſt it till Selim the Turki/b Emperor took it from them by Force, 
in 1571. I need not tell you, that formerly Cyprus was the moſt delight- 
ful of all the Mediterranean Iſles. It contained ten Cities, and upwards of 
a thouſand Villages, all very well peopled, even in the Times of the Em 
perors of Conſtantinople, who poſſeſſed it for 800 Years. 
Great Io conclude this Detail; the Family of Cornaro, on account of this Queen, 
Pride of ſome Doges, and ſeveral great Men it has produced, ranks itſelf above the 
__ Fa. moſt illuſtrious in the Republic, and ſeveral Daughters of that Houſe have 
mily, preferred a Cloiſter to the Marriage Bed, to avoid changing their own 
Name for any other which they imagined might be far inferior to it in 
Dignity. I need not again put you in mind, that this Family pretends to 
be deſcended of Scipio Africanus. 


C-H AP.” N 


Venice. Great Hurry at the Conclufion of the Carnaval, Vaſt many 
fine Churches and Tombs. Several curious Relicks, and Criticiſm 
upon them. Tomb of the Learned Brugnolus, and comical Dream 
of J. Cæſar Scaliger on his Account, Groſs Miftake of this great 
Man, in mentioning this Dream. 


theo. 1 HAT another Day of Uproar is this! If at Venice the Confu- 
Hurry at fion is general towards the Beginning of the Carnaval, it is equal- 
the Con- ly ſo the firſt Day of Leut, which, as it puts a fatal Period to the Diver- 
28 of ſions of Maſquerades, and to all the Syſtem of Debauch, no ſooner 
2 comes, than every body thinks of packing up his Baggage; the Harle- 
Os quins, Mountebanks, Shew-Men, Leaders of Bears and Monſte rs, are all in 
the Dumps; ſo that never was the following Lines of Horace better 


apply'd. 


Anu. 


— 
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Ambubaiarum Collegia, Pharmacopolæ, Mirchg. 
Mendici, Mime, Balatrones, hoc genus omne — 
Mocſt um ac ſollicitum eſt. HoRAT. SAT. Venice. 


The Ladies of Pleaſure troop off likewiſe without Sound of Trumpet; I 
mean the ſtrangers, for the Natives of the Place are not ſuffered to leave 
ir, becauſe there is no living at Venice without them. The Strangers gene- 
rally finiſh their Abode here with the Carnaval, yet we are reſolved to 
tarry a few Days longer, that we may fee whether their Zeal in Devotion, 
during Lent, is equal to their Paſſion for Vice, during the Carnaval; and 
that we may not be behind others in the Appearances of Devotion, we 
have this Day viſited ſeveral Churches which this City abounds in, as much 
as any I know. Ki 
Venice contains 72 Pariſhes, upwards of 40 Convents of Men, 25 of Great 
Women, beſides a great many Chapels, and an infinite Number of Con- 38 
fraternities, which they call Schools. The fix principal ones called by © * 
way of Diſtinction the Great Schools, are very magnificent, and adorned ies. and 
with a vaſt Number of excellent Paintings; but above all the Schools of of what 
St. Roch and St. Mark: The firſt of which is a very elegant Piece of Ar- ow _ 
chitecture, and famous for a vaſt Number of TJintoret's Works, who was the 8 
uickeſt Painter in his Time, drew more Pictures during two Years, in 
this School, than any other Painter could ever do in all his Life. The School 
of St. Mark is not at all inferior to that of St. Roch, its Front is all of Mar- 
ble and adorned with Bas-reliefs, and its Inſide all painted by Tintorer. 
The Church of St. Sebaſtzan is famous for its Beauty, and the great Num- Some 
ber of its Paintings, by Paul Veroneſe, who is buried there; and that of of the 
St. Mary Major, or the Greater, contains ſeveral Pictures by Baſſan and Tin- Principal 
toret, all of them exquiſitely beautiful. The Front of the Church of the ng 
| Barefooted Friars, upon the Canal Reggio, is extremely magnificent, of a the an 
beautiful White Marble, and built by Sardi, They have there ſeveral good rities. 
Pieces by Andrea Schiavone and Tintoret, In the Church of St. Saviour, 
we ſaw the Tomb of Catherine Cornaro Queen of Cyprus, whoſe Hiſtory 
I have told you; thoſe of the Doges Francis Venier, Laurence and Ferom 
Prioli, of the Procurator Andrew Delphino, and ſeveral others. The Picture 
upon the high Altar repreſents the Transfiguration, and is thought to be 
one of the beſt Pieces of Titian, as is an Aſſumption which is in the Cha- 
pel, and where there is a Jeſus at Emaus, by old Palma. 
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1 The Church of the Cordeliers, called Sanda Maria Glorioſa, is likewiſe Magni 

. one of the Chief in Venice. There we ſaw one of the moſt magnificent fcent, 
I Tombs in all the City. It is that of 7h Peſaro or Tohaunes Piſaurus. haps of 

= ris built of three Kinds of Marble, black, white and yellowiſh. It is ſup- Pn. 
. uilt of nds of Marble, black, white and yellowiſh. It is ſup- Pe. 


ported by four Coloſſuſes of Moors cloathed in White, their Heads, Arms, 
and Knees, being of black Marble. Above the Corniſh ſtands the Statue 
of Pi/aro himſelt of White Marble, ſeated in a Chair of State under a Ca- 

ö | F 2 5 NOPY ; 
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1707. nopy, attended by eight other Statues; all of White Marble likewiſe, four 
March 9. of which ſtand on Pedeſtals, betwixt four Pillars of Black Marble veined 
with White. | b | 


And Fpi. The Epitaph, which is in a pretty good Lapidary Stile, was too long for 


taph. me to copy. It contains an Abridgment of his Life and noble Exploits, 


and amongſt other Things ſays, that he diſcharged ſeveral Embaſſies with 
great Reputation; that when he was Doge he acquired a great deal of Glo- 
ry, and that he died in 1659, aged 70 Years, TW ET 

We were told that the Spire of this Church was formerly higher than 


that of St. Mark, but that the Senate ordered half of it to be demoliſhed, 


being reſolved that no Spire in the City ſhould overtop that in the Square 

Y of St. Mark. 99 7 5 I | | 
Tomb of In the Church of the Franciſcans of St. Job, (who pretend to be in Poſſeſ- 
a French ſion of St. Luke's real Body) we ſaw the Tomb of Monſ. d' Argenſon, for- 


3 merly Embaſſador from the Court of Fance at Venice. It is of Black Mar- 


his Epi- ble extremely well poliſhed, ſupported by two Lions, and adorned with ſe- 


taph, veral Angels holding the Embaſſador's Arms; the Inſcription is as follows: 


Amantiſſimo Patri Renato, 
Amantiſſimus Filius Renatus, 
Nominis & Legationis, 
Utinam & virtutum heres |! 
Cultu Chriſtiano conſecravit, 
Senatuſque pietati commendavit. 


Many Ye. *Tis pretty whimſical in the Venetians, that they affect to dedicate many 


zetian Of their Churches to ſeveral Saints of the Old Teſtament, and whoſe Names 


Chu ches are certainly not in the Kalendar; for Inſtance, the Saints, Fob, Moſes, 


5 Samuel, Jeremiah, Daniel, Zachariah, and St. Simeon. Theſe Churches are 


of the old generally handſome, but thoſe of St. Moſes and St. Zachariah, much hand- 


Teſta- ſomer than the others. In the former are two excellent Pictures by Tinto- 


ec} ee ret; the one a Madona, and the other, our Saviour waſhing the Feet of his 
WP. Diſciples, The latter is all paved with Marble, and its Front is very much 
luck. ornamented, Here are to be ſeen ſome magnificent Altars, and in their Cha- 
pels ſeveral excellent Pictures by Salviati, Ribellini, and Paul Veroneſe. 
They likewiſe ſhew here the headleſs Trunk of St. Gregory Nazianze, (whoſe 
Head by the bye, the Feſuits pretend to have :) The Bodies of the Saints 
Neri, Achilles, Pancras ;, the Heads of the Good Thief, St. Stephen and Thomas-= 


Death, to get rid of his Inſolencies. ris | 
Other In the Church of St. Zeremiah, they preſerve the Right-Arm and a large 


a-Becket, your haughty Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom Henry II. put to 


very fin- Tooth of that Prophet. In that of St. Mary Formoſa, or the Fair, the Bones 
guar Re- (Pf the good old Nicodemus ; at that of St, Fuſtina, a Stone, whereon we ſee 
the Impreſſion of that Saint's Knees when ſhe was beheaded; at that of 
St. Simeon, the Body of their Patron, together with one of the HEMS of 


I.cks. 


3 St. 
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St. Joſepb the Carpenter, uttered by him when he clove Wood. A great 170%. 
„ | . 5 more ſo, as it can only be viſible to the 2 of March 9. 
Faith. This is not more ridiculous than what Father Coronelli tells us, in VN. 
his Guida de Poreftieri, viz, That in the Church of St. Franciſco de la Vigna, 

they preſerve the Sigmala of the, Seraphic St. Francis; and Mr. Miſſon 

tells us, in the ſecond Volume of his Travels into 1taly, « that in the Church 

« of St. John de Lateran, they preſerve the Præputium or Foreſkin of our 

« Sayiour, and that Moſes*s Horns were carried from Rome to Genoa. ** 

In France where they ate not near ſo bigotted as in 7aly, the Benedictines A pre- 
of Vendome for many Years preſerved one of the Tears which our Saviour tended 
ſhed for the Death of Lazarus; and had it not been for Mr. Thiers they 7 * of : 
would have ſhewn it to this Day. But that learned Curate, who has 1 
wrote ſo well againſt the Abuſes that have crept into Religion, by one of France. 
his Diſſertations dried up this Tear, after it had ſubſiſted for upwards of 
ſeventeen hundred Vears. : 

The Clergy of St. Apollinorius boaſt of having the Head of the The great 
Prophet Jonas, one of the Vaſes made uſe of at the Marriage in Cana, and Number 
one of the Nails uſed at the Crucifixion. I have nothing to ſay againſt the 18 
Head of the Prophet, but as to that vaſt Number of Nails and Vaſes of Nails ex. 
Cana, I own it is with ſome Indignation I ſee fo many Impoſitions upon ploded. 
honeſt Catholic Believers. We have already in different Places ſeen ſeven 
of thoſe pretended Nails of the Croſs, and ſeven or eight Pitchers belong- 
ing to the Marriage of Cana in Gallilee; yet the beſt Catholic Authors 
agree, that the Nails of the Craſs were but three, or at moſt four, 

They likewiſe tell us, that the Emperor Conſtantine, to ſhew his Vene- Droll 

ration for theſe Nails, put one of them into his Helmet, and the other Stories 

two in his Horſe's Bridle. Thoſe who reckon there were four, ſay, that the Peer 

Empreſs Helena his Mother, returning on her Voyage from Jeruſalem, was 1 

overtaken by a furious Tempeſt in the Gulph of Satelia, and that to appeaſe 

the Storm, ſhe threw the fourth Nail into the Sea, which had the deſired 

Effect in a Moment. That afterwards the Holy Nail floating miraculouſly 

upon the Waters, like Elfpa*s Ax, the good Emprefs took it back and 

made a Preſent of it to the Church of Treves, This Church poſſfies at 

preſent only half of it, the other half being at that of Tov!; ſo that upon 

the whole, molt part of thoſe Nails which are generally ſhewn, as belong- 

ing to the Holy Croſs, muſt needs be Counterband. 1 

A s to the Pots or Vaſes of the Marriage of Cana, the Goſpel mentions Alſo the 

only ſix, yet we have already ſeen ſeven or eight, beſides thoſe we have yet great mas 

to ſee. The Treaſure of St. Denis, and the City of Angers in France boaſt '? F "_ 

of having two of them, the Cathedral of Seville and the Church of St. Saviour Henne 

of Oreſa in Spain, Cologn, Bamberg, and ſome other German Cities, have 

each of them at leaſt one of theſe Vaſes to ſhew; even the little Land of 

Reichnow, in the Lake of Zell, boaſts of having one of the largeſt of them 

This is an Abſurdity which bears very hard upon the Catholics, on which 
8 they 
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1707- they cannot ſtand in an Argument with the Proteſtants, who know how te 
March 9. make uſe of it. | 


Vi) The Mentioning of this Marriage of Cana, puts me in mind of what I read 
Ridiculous in a new Voyage to the Holy Land, wrote by a Zefuit Miſſionary in the Re- 
Aſſertion tinue of the Marquis de Nointel, the French Embaſſador at the Ottoman 
*r . Court: He ſays, that the Bridegroom at this Court was the Apoſtle St Si- 
of Ca, mon, who was ſirnamed the Canaarite, becauſe he was a Native of Cana; 
to prove this he tells us, that as he was the Son of Cleophas the Brother 
« of St. Fo/eph, he paſt for the Holy Virgin's Nephew, and Couſin- German 
e to our Saviour, or according to the way of ſpeaking among the Fews, 
&« for his Brother; and that he invited them both to his Nuptials, becauſe 
e they were a-kin to him. Is not this a moſt excellent Proof; as if they 
never had invited any to their Nuptials but their Relations? 
Holy It would diſguſt you ſhould I enter into Detail of all the Relicks which 
Thorns are preſerved in the Churches of Venice, where there are a Collection of 
ang the holy Thorns equal to all thoſe that formed our Saviour's Crown. As for 
Mik the Virgin's Milk, if it were all put together, it would make a pretty large 
ſhewn in Cheeſe, a Proof that ſhe was a good wet Nurſe ; but the Miſchief is, that 
many none of thoſe who ſhew this Relic can inform us, by what Accident or 
Churches. Adventure ſuch a Collection of Milk was made. But enough of this non- 
ſenſical Stuff. 7255 15 
The There are few Churches in Venice, in which we do not ſee, beſides cu- 
7,415 rious Relicks, many excellent Pictures, and magnificent Tombs of Doges 
and its and Procurators of St. Mark, the Venetian, being extremely careful of raiſ- 
Curioſities ing Monuments to the Virtue and Memory of their great Men. For In- 
ſtance, in the Church of the Jeſuits, which makes no great Shew, we ſee 
ſeveral very beautiful Tombs, and amongſt others that of the Doge Paſ- 
chal Ciconia, in whoſe Dogeſhip the Bridge of the Rialto was built of Stone; 
that of the Procurator Legio, and that of Horace Farneſe General of the 
Venetians. They have likewiſe ſeveral excellent Paintings of Tintoret, a 
Martyrdom of St. Laurence, by Titian; the Beheading of St. John, by old 
Palma; a Viſitation of the holy Virgin, by Andrea Schiavoni. 
Other The Greek Church dedicated to St. George, is much more beautiful than 
Churches that of the Feſuits, but it has only ſome wretched Greek Paintings all man- 
Venice. gled in their Taſte, that is, done on a gilded Ground. In the Church of 
St. Pantaleon they preſerve a pretty large Croſs, which, according to 
them, is made of the Wood of the Holy Croſs, large Pieces of which they 
have in twenty other of their Churches. I remarked likewiſe before ſeve- 
ral of their Churches, ſmall Pieces of Marble in the Pavement of the Street, 
with the Word SACRUM engraved upon them. Theſe are ſo many 
Sanctuaries for Criminals, and no Officer of Juſtice can touch them 
as they have put their Foot upon one of theſe Stones. 


Tomb of In the Church of the Frati, or the Minor Friars, there is the Tomb of 
py HT the learned Benedict Brugnolus, whom Julius Ceſar Scaliger mentions to 
2 5 n | | | | 
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have been his Father's and his Uncle's Præceplor. This Tomb is pretty 1707. 
magnificent for a Man of his Rank, and his Epitaph, importing that he March 9. 
was public Profeſſor of the Belles Lettres at Venice for 40 Years, is as tome rent 
follows. ; 


Benediftum Brugnolum Veronenſem, virum imegerrimum, opti- 
mum Grammalices, Rhetorices, Philoſophieque Profeſſorem, 
Litterarum bonarum Parentem, utriuſque linguæ peritif< 

fimum, ac in erudiendis per XL. amplius annos publico 

ſtipendio Diſcipulis, de Rep. Venetd optimè meritum, 

Joannes Querinus Nicolai F. Bene volentiæ, gratitudiniſque 

gratid hoc Sarcophago decoravit. 8 ä 
V. 


It is ſurprizing to ſee with what a ſerious Air the Elder Scaliger aſſures Comical 
us, he ſaw this Brugnolus, or rather his Ghoſt, talking with him in a Dream, Dream cf 
in the Church of St. Maria Antiqua at Verona, though he never had heard Seer 
this Man's Name mentioned. before. I will give you the Manner in which 1 
he deſcribes this Prodigy, becauſe the Verſes are not common, and very Account. 


fine. 


Somnium J. C. Scaligeri. | Poetical 
Vera canam : Vos vera, Dee, ſpirate canenti, of it by 
Et date neftareos in mea verba modos, 7 himſelf. 


Finieram Heroos multa de note labores ; 
Præbuit inde levem ſobria menſa cibum. 
Umbra ſibi hibernas bis ſex exegerat horas; 
Membra quies molli blanda refecit ope. 
Viſus eram auguſti Sancta in penetralia Templi 
Audacem d primo limine ferre pedem, 
Lætus ibi tumulos, tumuliſque impoſta tropæa, 
Martiaque armata corpora ſtare manu, 
Qualia Scaligero ſunt conſpicienda Sacello, 
Quod noſtra, Antiqui nomine, /igna capit , 
Dum miror : celſo vox eſt mihi reddita muro, 
Si memini, murum hunc marmora pura tegunt. 
Sum Benedictus ego: Brugnolum ſecula dicunt; 
Ipſe tuum docui prima elementa Patrem : 
Et Patrem, & Patruos, totamque ab origine Geniem, 
In quam ſum accitus, Norica terra fuit. 
Noricus huc à Leniaco me Caſar adegit, 
Cui Genitor Pacis nomina ferre dedit. + 
Primus ed Latias adduxi candidus arteis, 
Grecaque non noto tunc Elementa ſono. 


* St. Maria Antiqua, + Hederici. 
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VENICE». * 


TR AV E L S 


Te quoque vis natum tremulis geſtavimus ulnis ; 
| Profuit & | quid, vota preceſque tuli. 
Heu quod non licuit, raram tibi texere laurum, 
Dum decus hoc aliis fata parere volunt : 
Nec noctes vigilare tibi, nec condere luces, 
Sors fame ad cumulum defuit illa mihi. 
Dura Pater, Patruique ſimul ſunt arma ſecuti : 
Ne Veneta externo pulvere terra tegit. 
At tu, per Generis monumenta inſignia veſtri, 
Qusæque tibi a magnis gloria venit Avis, 
Eripe me ingratis 6 nunquam erepte tenebris : 
Et novus heroo nomine ſurgat honor. 
Na fimul, ſimul ecce cavi de fornice muri 
Exilit ingentis maxima forma viri. 
Et porretta meo circum dans brachia collo 
Hoc tollam, inquit, ego ſumma ſub aſtra caput. 
Magnus ego, & celſo ſurrectus corpore, verùm 
Pedtore tum toto grandior ille fuit. Lt! 
Nunc quoque, cùm ſcribo, trepidos rigor occupat artus, 
Et ſtupida a facie lumina ſplendor habet. 
Parcite Brugnoli, mibi jam nova numina, manes 
Nulla aures tetigit, nominis aura meas. 
Cum Pater exactos memoraret ſedulus anos, 
Poſſe reor nomen for ſan habere tuum. 
Te tamen, ut julſiſti, habeo pro numine vero, 
Srve opus eſt ſacro carmine, ſive focis. od 
Sancte vale : Patremque meum, Patruoſqus ſaluta, 
Teque precor ſimilem ſæpe redire mi bi. 


Criticiſm Whether this Dream was real or invented by Scaliger, it is certain that 


upon it. 


his Highneſs of Verona was miſtaken in one Point, and that he has con- 
founded Benedictus Brugnolus of Verana, with Benedictus de Lignago, in Latin 
Leniaco ; the firſt, according to his Epitaph, taught upwards of forty Years 


at Venice, where he died, and could not have been Præceptor either to his 
Father or his Uncles. The other is the ſame who was called by the Em- 


peror Frederic in Terram Noricam, as he makes this Brugnolus fay : 
——Noricus huc a Leniaco me Cæſar adegit, From hence he returned to 


Padua, where he publickly taught Grammar and Rhetoric, and is interred 


in the Church of St. Sophia, with the following Epitaph. 


Grammatice Doctor, interpres Rhetoricorum, 

Sermonum prorſus non ignorans Logicorum 

Marmore Benedictus tegor hoc Salariatus, 
HBononiæ portu Lignagi natus eſt ortus, &c. 


—_—\ TY —_— 


preſent there are Nun of four thouſand. 
e 


through IT AL TI. 


ſeveral unknown Countries. 


CHAP, VII. 


Venice. Jeuiſi Juarter. Their Synagogues, Talmud, Superſtitions, 
Trade and Privileges. 
Lent, and Partiality of ther Hiſtorians in that Reſpect. Origin 
and Situation of Venice. Its Magiſtrates in ancient Times. Origin 
of the City of Heraclea. 
denied by their own Hiſtorians, but proved by others leſs partial. 
Several Revolutions in their Form of Government, become at laſt 
.obolly Ariſtocratical. 


In the Church of St. Laurence, which otherwiſe is not very conſiderable, 
are buried the learned Hermolaus Barbarus, Ligorius, Leo Bembus ;, and not March ge 
far from thoſe the celebrated Marcus Polus, who diſcovered in his Voyages Veatts...- 


Pretended Devotion of tbe Venetians during 


Great Victory of Pepin over the Venetians 


41 
1707. 


| E have likewiſe viſited the Quarter of the Jews, who formerly in- Quarter of 
{ habited the Iſland de la Giudeca ; at preſent they are at the farther he Zeus 


End of the City, directly oppoſite to that Iſland. 
Ghetti or Streets, which are ſnut up, each With two Gates. Mr. Miſſon 
mentions but two of theſe Ghetti, whereas they have the Old, the New, 
and what they call the Net. He likewiſe makes the Number of Fews 
to be about two thouſand, whereas we have been credibly informed, that at 
They have ſeven Synagogues, 
and all very indifferent, containing nothing fit to inſpire Reſpect or Devo- 
tion, excepting the Place where their Holy Books are kept. *Tis a kind 
of a large Preſs a little more ornamented than the reſt. The five Books of 
Mofes are wrote in large Characters upon Leaves of Vellum, ſewed toge- 
ther, and rolled round a Stick, which they unfurl as they want to read them. 
Almoſt all their Learning conſiſts in underſtanding, Hebrew and the Talmud. 


t conſiſts of three 


t Venice. 


One of their Rabies, whom I talked with for ſome Time, told me the Obſerva. 
Names of the Men who compoſed it, and that they were called Semaoun- tions upon 
Ebn-H' aovi, and Lazar his Son, whom the Jets give out as two great Saints; their 74l. 


1 they were ſo extremely poor, that they had but one Shirt betwixt them. They ” 
= likewiſe told me, that the Rabbies of Babylon explain the Talmud by long 


Commentaries in ſeveral Volumes, full of all kind of Learning for inter- 


preting the Books of the Law, and that the Talmud of Feruſalem was more 
ancient than that of Babylon, but as it was more obſcure, it was neither ſo 


much eſteemed nor followed. 3 

I took it in my Head to tell him, that a learned Friend of mine, who 
underſtands a good deal of Hebrew, had ſeveral Times ſaid to me, that 
among a great many good Things in the Talmud, there were intermixt a 


thouſand Fables and Impieties ; upon which he anſwered, hat Ne Chriftians 


This An- 


miſtoo for Fables, Things that were only Figures and Metaphors. 
5 iwer 


Vor, II, Numb. 14. 
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1757. ſwer quite. non- pluſſed me, and made me wiſti that yau had been there to 
March. have diſouted with the Rabbi; for you know that I have dealt as little in 
the hd as in the Annals of China, . . | e 
Phew “ I think I have read ſomewhere, that the fachous Hugo Grotius being; at 
Religion Paris, told the Advocate General Monſieur Bignon, that if he was to change 
very ab. Religion, he would turn Few, An amazing Aſſertion for ſuch a great 
fard. Man ! For my part, I think quite otherwife. To me, their Religion ſeems 

to be monſtrouſly abſurd, chiefly conſiſting of empty Forms, and ſcarce 
any Morality. For theſe very People, who ſcruple to do the leaſt Thing 
on the Sabbath-Day, are always ready to cheat their Neighbours in their. 


Dealings. | 


Trade, It is ſurprizing that the Jews of Venice, notwithſtanding the great Com- 


Cuſtoms merce of this City, are but in middling Circumſtances. Their Hats are 


and Eri- generally covered with a Piece of Scarlet, and when they are in Mourning 


vileges at with a Piece of Crape, which diſtinguiſhes them from Chriſtians. Their 
little Diſputes amongſt themſelves are decided by Judges of their own Na- 
tion, but thoſe of Conſequence are brought before the Magiſtrates of Ju- 
ſtice. As they enjoy the Protection of the Nobles, to whom they are very 


Fenice. 


ſerviceable upon ſeveral Occaſions, they have the Privilege of taking the 


Degrees as Doctors of. Pfyſic at the Univerſity of Padua, and of practiſing 
as ſuch through all the Territories of the Republic, a Privilege which fits 
them very well, they being naturally great Quacks and Mountebanks. 


Marchio. I always expected that we ſhould not be long before we heard of ſome 
Pretended ſignal Proof of the Venelians Zeal for Religion during Lent, For ſome 


33 People, the very ſecond Day of it, fell ſo violently in love with the Church 
netiang in Plate, that they ſtrip'd ſeveral of thoſe holy Places, robbed them of all 
Les, that they could get hold of, ſparing no Images, not even thoſe of the holy 
Virgin. After this Inſtance of their Piety, what ſhall we ſay of the pro- 
digious Encomiums that Father Coronelli beſtows upon the Venetian Piety 
and Devotion? wn | 
Falſe Idea Thus he ſpeaks of it: Nella Quaręſima ſi predica in cinquanta Chieſe e 
given of it d Þ Anno. in molte due volle al di. Non vi é giorno in tutto Panno, che- 
0 con multo appaiato non fi eſponga il venerabile, e le Feſte in Inoghi diverſi, 
con grand” eſemplaritd e decoro del culto Divino vengono frequentate le Chieſe, 


Ii Oratorii, le carita verſo i Poveri, con maritar Donzelle, ricoverare Orfani, 


riſcattare Schiavi, ed eſercitare altre innumerabili Opere di Pieid; non eſſen- 

aovi Citid, che ſuperi la noſtra di Religione. 1 FE 

« In Lent Time there are Sermons preached in fifty Churches, and 

throughout the Year in many twice a Day. There is not a Day in the 

car but the Venerabile (Holy Sacrament) is expoſed with great Splen- 
« dor; and at the Feaſt celebrated in many Places, the Divine Service is 
* performed with a great deal of Decorum and ſingular Devotion, at 
« which Time Churches and Oratories are much frequeated, and great 
*« Charities beſtowed, not only to relieve the Poor, but to marry poor 
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5« Maids, to ſettle and maintain Orphans, to redeem Slaves, and to exer- ,'797- 


March lo. 


e ciſe innumerable other Works of Piety; there being no City which ex- , 
„ ceeds ours in Religion.“! SEES, D VENICE. 
But take my Word for it, all this is without any Foundation, and Tree 
mere Orator's Panegyric of the Venetian Devotion. Venice is doubtleſs, in N 
every Reſpect, a very extraordinary City; but I muſt own, that her Hiſto- ;,,,.,;., 
rians are ſtill more extraordinary and unaccountable, in what they have Religion. 

wrote about it. If you would believe them, all the Wiſdom, Prudence, 


Piety, Charity, in ſhort, all the Virtues, both Chriſtian and Moral, 


that ever were practiſed by the beſt of Men, are to be ſeen among 


the Venetians; yet any one who ſtays here but ever ſo little, will ſoon be 
convinced, that all Vices without Exception reign here as much, nay rather 


more, than in any Part of the World; and that every one may, and does 


follow, the Impulſion of all his irregular Appetites with Impunity, without 
any the leaſt Controul. yo by 
With Regard to the Religious, they commit more Irregularities here Great 


than any where elſe, becaule they are no where allowed ſo great Liberty, Cerrup,“ 
tion of the 
| n f | C. ergy. 
They openly engage in any thing, and there 1s ſcarce au notorious Villany, 
but a Prieſt is concerned in it. The pretended Liberty of Venice, Semo d 


YVenetia, is a Screen for every Thing. Let People live as they will, let 


them do the molt ſcandalous Things, and profeſs what Religion they pleaſe, 
provided they ſpeak nothing, nor enter into any Deſign againſt the State, 
they may live there in full Security ; nor will any body think of cenſur- 
ing their Conduct, and much leſs of bringing them to Puniſhment for their 
Vices. Now theſe Gentlemen, who are 1o very zealous Defenders of Venice, 
and would cry it up as ſurpaſſing all other Countries in Piety, Charity and 
every other Virtue, may make what Speeches they pleaſe, and call Venice, 
Queen of the Sea, the Refuge of Virtue, the Spirit of Catholiciſm, the Foun— 
zain f Laws, the only Image of the ancient Roman Senate, the Rule of living 
well, &c. yet every Man of Senſe, who lives there but a ſhort Time, will 
be convinced how ill apply'd all theſe fine Encomiums are. 

It is Time I ſhould now ſay ſomething about the Origin and Situation Origin 
of this City. I ſhall begin then by acquainting you, in tne firſt Place, that and Situa- 
they are miſtaken, who have faid that Venice is built in the Sea, The Place * of 
where it now ſtands was formerly a great Marſh, and dry in ſeveral Places, 
where the Po, the Adige, the Brenta, the Piava and other Rivers diſcharged 
themſelves. The Sea breaking through that Reach of Land, which cx- 
tended thirty five Miles South and North, opened for itſelf a Paſſage thro? 
ſix different Channels, and covering all the low Ground made what is now 
called the Lagunes, extending about {ix Miles; leaving a great Number of 
little Iſlands there, not much higher than the Surface of the Water, The 
Fiſhermen, who came a fiſhing upon theſe flooded Marſhes, built little 
Huts to ſhelter themſelves againſt Rain and bad Weather, But afterwards 
when the Heruli and the Viſigoths N. Jia, under the Command of 
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1707, their Kings Radegaiſe and A/aric, the firſt of whom was routed and Nain 
March ie. near Fieſoli by S:ilicon, the Emperor Honorius's General, Numbers of Peo- 
ple fled thither to fave themſeives and their Effects ; where finding a ſafer 
Refuge than in the ſtrongeſt Cities, they began to build Houſes tor their 
greater Conveniency, eſpecially in the Ifle of the Kivalia or Rialto, 

By whem The Inhabitants of Padua to which it belonged, and who had a Har- 
fedped. bour there, ſecing its Inhabitants increale, began to think of rendering this. 
Iſland conſiderable, and to make ir an AHhlum for themſelves in Caſes of 
Extremity, Therefore in the Year 421, they ordered it to be prodaimed 
a Place of Refuge, and ſent three Conſuls to govern it, fo that it ſoon came 
to be peopled by thoſe who were diſperſed through the other Ifles, and a 
great Number of all Ranks who came thither from the Terra Firma, and 
who built the Church of St. James, which is ſtill ſtanding. The Names of 


the Conſuls who firſt governed it were, Galien Fontana, Simon Glauconi, and 
Antonio Calvo. | | 


The Cu- About the Year 454, Attila King of the Hunt, who called himfelf the 
_elties of Scourge of God, being driven out of both Gauls by AÆtius, General to Va- 


Attila in- 


"eaſe the lentinian III. Merovius King of the Francs, and Theodoric King of the Vi- 
Number gotbs, broke in upon Itah, and ravaged it with great Barbarity, The De- 
of its In- molition of Cities, the Deſolation of Countries, and the numberleſs Confla- 
babitants. grations lighted up on all Hands by thoſe Swarms of Barbarians, were Paſ- 
time to this Tyrant, who, wherever he conquered, left nothing but Horror 
and Deſpair. The Cities of Pavia, Milan, Padua, Concordia, and ſeveralothers, 
. were entirely deſtroyed by this Monſter of Inhumanity, and ſuch of the Inha- 
| bitants as eſcaped from Fire and Sword, choſe to truſt themſelves to the moſt 
dangerous Element, rather than again to fall into the Hands of the Huns 
ſo that committing themſelves to little Boats they eſcaped to the Rialto, 

and other Ifles in the Lagunes, which they compleatly peopled. 
Groſs Father Coronelli, that illuſtrious Coſmographer of the moſt Serene Republic, 
. as he ſtiles himſelf, is not very correct in his Chronology, when he places 
lil. this Irruption of Attila into Itah, in the Year 417 or 420; for it is certain 

that at that Time Attila, either was not born, or was a very young Boy. 
Tribunes In the mean time, the Government of Padua, having re-eſtabliſhed their 
ace City, and ſeeing that the Rialio was become a Place of great Importance 
ty the for them, on account of its numerous Inhabitants, ſent Tribunes to 
Paduans. govern this new People. Bur as they who had eſcaped from the Ruins of 
their Country, were partly Nobles and partly Plebeians; the former, by their 
good Offices and Addreſs, grew ſo much in the Eſteem of the latter, that 
they were declared Protectors of the People, Thus every Iſland came to 
have particular Tribunes of their own, who aſſuming the whole Authority 
to themſelves, became in Proceſs of Time, as many petty Sovereigns. 
This Kind of Government laſted till the Year 697. 


Election Then the Tribunes of the principal Iſlands of the Lagunes, perceiving that 


3 they were extremely well peopled, reſolved to compoſe a Republic of the 


288 whole, and to chooſe one of their own Number for their Head. But as 


8 


they 
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| Narſes General to the Emperor Juſtinian, when he came to their City, in 


Year 742, and they reſumed the Election of a Doge, which was done at. 


fore he was choſen, were Dominicus Leoni, Felix Cormicula, Theodatus him- 
ſelf, Julian Hipatius, and Fabricius Ziani. 


on nedewph ITA HT. 45 
they knew that the Paduaus had often complained, and in; particular to , 1797: 


arch 10. 


the Year 552, that the Inhavitants of the Iſlands had, without any Juſtice, V ex ice. 


ſeized their Marſhes and Harbours; they thought proper to ſend Deputies | 


to the Emperor Leantius, (others ſay, to Tiberius Abſimar his Succeſſor) tor 


Leave to chooſe a Head, under the Title of Duke. Having obtained Leave, 


their Tribunes aſſembled in Heraclea, a City of the Lagunes, near the Mouth 
of the Piava, where they choſe for their firſt Doge Paulus, or Paulutius 


Anafeſtus. I will inform you, by the bye, through what Chance the City 


of Heraclea, of which ſome Ruins only now remain, came to be built in 

the Lagunes. 2 4313 25 Ocioin of 
The Lombards having ruined the City of Uderzo in the Year 638, its the Chey h 

Inhabitants, by the Advice of Magnus their Biſhop, betook themſelves to of Hera. 

one of the Iſlands, where they built the City, which they called Heraclea, ca. 

after Heraclius the then reigning Emperor. In a little Time it became fo 

conſiderable, that the firſt Dukes were choſen from amongſt its Citizens, 

and it was the ordinary Place of their Reſidence till the Year 737, when 

the Doge Urſus being aſſaſſinated there on Account of his Cruelty, that 

Form of Government was changed, and an Annual Magiſtrate was choſen 

under the Title of Great Mafter of the Soldiers. But the People ſoon 

growing weary of this Form of Government, it was aboliſhed in the 


old Malamocco, a City that has been fince ſunk in the Water, without the 
leaſt Veſtige of it remaining. This Doge was Theogatus the Son of Urfas 
who had been affaſſinated ; and the five great Maſters, who governed be- : 


Hitherto no mention is made of Venice, there being as yet no City of 1 


| f {id f 
that Name. Heraclea was the Reſidence of the Dukes, or the Doges, till the the Gr 


Death of Ur/us, and then their Reſidence was removed to Malamocco, Doges. 


where they continued till the Time of Obelerus the eleventh Doge. The 


Venetians however, date the Beginning of their Republic from the very 


Day that the Paduans made a Proclamation at Rialto, which happened to 

be on March 25th, in the Year 421, and they keep the Anniverſary of 

their Eſtabliſhment on that Day. But I think it is more reaſonable to 

compute it on the Day their firſt Doge was elected at Heraclea. Dt 
As the Manner in which the Venetians relate the Hiſtory of their War with 2 - ng 

Pepin, Son to Charles the Great, and King of Italy, is fo very different and War be-1 

contradictory, that their own Writers on they can give no diſtinct Account teen Pe- 

of it; I will impart to you what I have learned of that Matter from authentic 1. = : 

Memoirs, and by no means ſuſpected of Partiality, The Venetians perceiving, jjans, ky F 

that their owning Pepin to have been Conqueror, muſt ſtrike at their pretend- very ob- 

ed original Independency, are almoſt unanimouſly agreed that they gained {cure Fact. 

the Victory, as if Time could change or deſtroy the Nature of Facts. And 
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Pretended 
Cauſe of 
this War. 


Pepin 


Conquers . 6 


Venice. 


* elder Brother Obelerus, that being uneaſy his Glory 


T-R ia WwBL S 


whereas Cardinal Baronius has refuted this Falſhood, from the Evidence of 
(March 19. ancient Hiſtorians, Nicolo Craſſo, in his Notes upon Giannotti, and upon Cardi- 


nal Gaſpar Contareni, ſays boldly, that he has done this from a blind Prejudice 
he had conceived againſt the Republic. Yet Sabellius, a Venetian Niſto- 
rian, tells us poſitively, * that it is very difficult to find out the Truth, 
rh ſs differently repreſented by the Venetian Hiſtorians themſelves ” 
And. Julſtinian, another of their Hiſtorians, © proves plainly, that in this 


Point Biondo contradicts himſelf upon this Subject. Add to all this, that 


they cannot produce one Writer, till the Yeat 1200, who denies this Vic- 
tory to Pepin; whereas the beſt Hiſtorians, who lived betwixt the IX th and 
ch Centuries, are unanimouſly clear and poſitive , that In Venetian were 
ſubjected to, and conquered by Pepin, © 

Nicols Ctaſſo, in his Notes upon Giannolti, explitcing the Otvaſion of 
weg War, ſays, That Obelerus, the eleventh Doge, having affociated to him- 

& ſelf in the Government his Brothers Beatus and Valentine, was honoured 
4 with the Dignity of Proſoſpatarius or Patricius, by Nicatas the Greet 
* Emperor's General; but that Beatus being gone to Conſtantinople, had, 
before he returned to Venice, obtained the ſuperior Dignity of Fypatus 
from the Emperor Nicephorus. That this gave ſo much Jealouſy to his 
ſhould be eclipſed by 
a younger Brother, and ſtung with the Contempt he had fallen into 


among the People; and beſides all this, being perſuaded by his Wife, 


ho was a French Woman, he fled to 1 and 3 with him to 
make War upon the Venetians.“ 


But Adelmus, in his Annals under the Year 808, toys, „That the Em- 
peror Nicephorus having ſent a Fleet, under the Conduct of the Patricius 

os © Nicetas, to recover Dalmalia, that Pairdts' made a Truce with King 
Poepin, and then returned to Conſtantinople : But the Year following the 
-<© Greek Fleet landed firſt in Dalmatia, and from thence came to Venice; 
and that afterwards, a Squadron advancing towards the Iſle of Commachio, 
it was obliged to retire to Venice, after having been beat by the French who 
<< were in that Iſle.“ He adds, That the Admiral, whole Name was Paul, 
perceiving that Obelerus and Beatus, the Doges of Venice, broke all his 
+ Meaſures, while he was negotiating an Accommodation with Pepin, betwixt 
the French and the Greeks ; and that they even having laid Ambuſhes 
„ for him, he retired to diſappoint their treacherous: Intentions. That in 
the Year 810, King Pepin, to be revenged of the Perfidy of the Doges, 
e reſolved to cauſe Venice to be attacked both by Sta and Land; and that 
c after he had made himſelf Maſter both of the City and its Dukes, and 
% ruined Heraclea, he ſent his Fleet to ſeize upon the Ports of Dalmatia ; but 


that Paul, who was Governor of Cephalonia, arriving from Conſtantinople 
% witha Fleet to relieve that Province, Pepin s Fleet was obliged to retire 


4 to his own Territories. 


28 Ades variè res Wader I a Venetarum Rerum Scriptor bus ut quid potifiimiim ſequar dif 
ficile ſit diſcernere. | 
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- through I'T AL I. 47 
All that Adeim relates of this War is confirmed by the anonymous Author 170. 
of the Eife of Charles the Great, publiſhed by Mr. Pithou a very exact Writer, Maree 48. 
and likewiſe by Eginard, the Annals of Fuldes, thoſe of Reginon, Aimonius yo, 
and Adon, Authors who all of them were perfectly Maſters of the F acts they This Fact 
wrote of; but what they have delivered has been very much diſguiſed by [oO by 
Fenetian Authors ſinge the Year 1300. 7 richer 
Theſe probably led Mr. Miſſon into a groſs Miſtake ;. for he ſays, Page Miſtake of 
195, Vol. I. of his Travels, That Pepin in Perſon attackꝰd Venice with a Mr. Mi. 
« Fleet” ; whereas it appears from Paulus Emilius, and many other cre- Hes. 


ditable Hiſtorians, that this Prince was not himſelf in this Expedition, and 


that Charlemagne, nor any of his Children, ever were in a Sea Engagement. 

To the Teſtimonies of the Authors I. have named, and who give the And even 
Victory to Pepin, E-will add others from the YVenetians themſelves, Sanjo- eee 
vin, in his Collection of all the Inſcriptions under the Portraits of the * 
Doges in the great Council Hall, before it was burnt down in 1377, ſays, 
that the Inſcription under that of Doge Beatus, Brother to Ovelerus, was - 
as follows: 5 


Fratris ob invidiam Rex Pipinus in Rivoaltum - 
Fenit, defendi Pairiam ſibi gratificatus. _ 


Now the firſt Line ſeems to ſay, that Pepin came to the Riallo; yet we 


are not to underſtand that he did it in Perſon : Thus we ſay, that Selin 


took from the Yenetians the Ile of Cyprus, though 'tis certain he never ſet 


Ris Foot on it. As td the other Line, if it means any thing at all, it muſt- 


be that this Doge ſaved his Country, by appealing or gratifying Pepin; 
In ſhort, the Truth of the Matter is, that Pepin took Venice; on Account of 
the two Brethren Doges being at variance with one another; and that Bea- 
Zus er wg its utter Ruin, by a prudent Agreement with the King. 

Leander Alberti, who is very partial in Favour of the Venetians, freely parther 
owns that Pepin had the Victory, and that he made up the Matter with Proofs of 
them after defeating them near Tarves or Tarviſium, upon Condition that Pes 
Obelerus might be reſtored to his Share in the Government with his Bro- 9% - 
ther Beatus, Here are his own Words: Cum Pipinus, Caroli Magni filius, 

[talie Rex factus, Fortunati Patriarche Gradenſis, ac Obelerii Beatique ſuaſu, 


bello Venelos petere!, ii non procul Torufio acie vitti, his conditionibus pacem 
cum Carolo Pipinegue fecerunt, ut Obelerius cum Beato © fratre in Principatum 


reſtilueretur. NAS 

Father Leon Matina in his Encomiums upon the Doges of Venice, not- 
withſtanding all his Partiality for the Venetians, very frankly owns *, that 
Pepin, had it not been for the Interpoſition of Providence, muſt have abo- 
liſhed the very Name of Venice; and that after the Battle he gained, that 


* Ab his, Caroli Pipinique ag mina ad Patriæ ſunt vocata excidium. . , . . Heraclea obru- 


ta, Malamaucum & Abbiala deditz, Clodia populata 3 & niſi Numina 4bſtitiſſent, ipſa foret 
deleta Civias. Acerrimæ pugnæ locum Orpbanum appellaut rivan, quaſi Patre, Liberiſque 


City. 


ſe viduatam tunc Patria ſenlerit. 


— 
73 
_ 


RY TRAVELS 
170. City might juſtly be looked upon as an Orphay, Nothing can be more 
March 19 politive than this Acknowledgment. FER YT A 15 
Vrxics, To conclude, ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that Pepin generouſly gave up to the 7 
Pefixvery Republic, the Tribute which they annually paid him, and likewiſe gave 
generous them a large Tract of Land in Terra Firma, all along the Banks' of the La- 
to 127 Lines, With a full Privilege of trading both by Sea and Land. They add, 
Victory. that it was owing to him that the Iſle of Rialto, together with the neigh- T7 

bouring Iſlands, went afterwards by the Name of Venice, which it never had = Mt 


before. For in former Times, the Denomination of Venice properly belong- 7 
ed to the whole Province bordering upon the Lagunes. ES 
Many If we are to date the Beginning of this Republic from the Year 42r, we 
Mon, will ſee, that the Conſuls ſent by the Senate of Padua governed it in its In- 


fancy. In Time it came to be under the Government of Tribunes, which 
laſted near three hundred Years. Afterwards, the Doges reigned at Venice 
for ſeveral Ages with an abſolute Power. But as a great niany had infolently = 
abuſed it, to the Detriment of their Country, their moſt illuſtrious Citi? 
Zens aſſembled after the Death of Doge Vital Micheli, whoſe Funeral was if 
.diſtinguiſhed by the Curſes of the People againſt his Memory, and by a 

great deal of Bread and Wine with which they covered his Tomb, on ac- 

.count of the great Famine which prevailed during his Adminiſtration. 

Theſe Citizens, deſirous of reforming paſt Abuſes, choſe eleven of their 

own Number, all of them Men of Probity, who elected the famous Sebaſtian 

Ziani for their Doge. But that they might reſtrain the Prince's Authority 

for the future, they eſtabliſhed at the ſame time a Council entirely inde- 
pendent of the Doge, and from which his Electors were to be drawn, On 

the other Hand, in ſome Meaſure to fatisfy the People, who repined at this 
Change, they inveſted him with a Power of creating twelve Tribunes, who 

again had a Power to chooſe every Year forty Perſons in each Wards of the 

City, to compoſe the Council which had been eſtabliſhed, and was there- 

fore called, the Grand Council ; ſo that as the City was divided into ſix 
Wards, this Council conſiſted of two hundred and forty Members, choſen 
indifferently out of the three States of Nobility, Burghers, and Tradeſmen. 
Which This Government ſubſiſted till the Year 1289, when the Doge Peter 
became at Gradenique undertook to change it, and ſucceeded in his Attempt, by fixing 
lall ent1'e- the great Council to a certain Number of Citizens, whoſe Deſcendants were 
YO to have the ſovereign and perpetual Management of the Republic, excluſive 
of all other Families. By this Regulation, which they call 7 Serrar del 
Confialio, a perfect Ariſtocracy was eſtabliſhed, and the Government has 
been upon that Footing to this Day. Such was the true Original of Venice, 
which trom being a mean Retreat of thoſe who eſcaped the Fury of Fire 
and Sword, grew at length powerful enough to make head againſt the united 


Force of the Otlomam Empire for ſeveral Ages, and became famous all 
over tas World. | 


Vernment. 
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of Venice lies, renders it inacceſſible, were it not for the Oblique Roads inacce ftr. 


fon, could cauſe to be cut down, to conceal the Pilotting from the Know- 
ledge of the Enemy. Beſides, they have fortified the Ports of Malamocco 
and Lido ſo well, that they think themſelves quite ſecure on that Side. 
Notwithſtanding this, Experience has ſhewn, that it an Enemy's Fleet were 


City to ſuch an Extremity, that the Senate reſolved to abandon it, and 
to tranſport their Republic to the Iſle of Candia, which then was in their 


the unexpected Accounts they had of their gaining a Sea-Fight, by the $0 
Valour of their Doge Anarea Contareni, and their General Victor Piſani. 


Canal. This Fort is very irregular, though built Star-wiſe, but it has one 
Advantage peculiar to it, which is, that no Trenches can be carried agaiuſt 


through TTALY. 49 
. 
CHA P. VIII. iii 


Venice. More particular Obſervations on the Situation of that City. 
It is chiefly ſtrong by the Shallowneſs of the Waters that ſurround it. 
Deſeription of the Fort Chioſa, Jes, Bridges, Streets, Canals 
and Squares of Venice, Great Plenty of every thing there. 1ts 
"Trade very much decayed, and from what Cauſes. The Bank a very 
fafe Fund, This City not very agreeable to live in, eſpecially to 
Strangers. The ſeveral Sanfuaries for Criminals. 


J Deſign to entertain you to Day with ſome Remarks upon the Situation OcherOh< 
and ſome other Particularities of Venice. As to its Situation, what I fervations 
have already ſaid with Regard to the Lagunes, will, do doubt, give you an 99" the 


l : 1443. Situatio 
Idea of it, as ariſing from the Plains laid under Water, and appearing like f Fa, 


of Venice, 


a City floating on the Middle of the Sea. It lies in 45 Degrees 30 Minutes 
of Northern Latitude, and 34 Degrees and 55 Minutes of Longitude, 
The Lagunes, towards the Terra Firma, are bounded from South to North 
with the Poleſin, toward the Po and the Adige; with the Paduan towards the 


Brenta; and with Treviſan and Friouli, towards the Mouth of the Piava. 


The Shallowneſs of the Water, in which all the Strength and Security 7e-nice not 


marked at certain Diſtances, by high Poles, which the Republic, on Occa- , 


to gain Poſſeſſion of one of thoſe two Paſſages, the City of Venice would be 
in the moſt imminent Danger. This happened in the Lear 1380, when 
the Genoeſe, who were then at War with the Republic, having ſeized the 
Port of Chioſa, and under the Conduct of their General Doria reduced this 


Poſſeſſion, But the Execution of this deſperate Deſign was prevented, by 


_ Chieſa or Chioggia, which I have juſt now mentioned, in Latin Fofſa Clo- Chigſa, 
dia, is an Epiſcopal City twenty four Leagues diſtant from Venice. It is and its 
built upon that Iſland or Lido (as they call it) of the ſame Name, at the Kortifica- 
North End of which ſtands the Fort which defends the Entrance of the 


it on any Side, on account of the low and marſhy Grounds which furcound it. 
VOI. II. Numb, 15. H For 
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we City, | 

; Virginei partus Seclis bis-ofto- peractis, 
Z pelago emergens tellus fœcunda Colonts,. 
Præbebit miſeris alimenta e frugibus altis ;: 
Nec. Naute piſces capient in littore ſicco, f 
Sed. varios Pueri flores, & gramina pingues 
Leta Boves; haſta non remis pulcra Fuventus 
Certatim ludent, maſto ſpectante Senatu. 

As it is of the laſt Importance for them to ſpare no Pains, in order to 
keep the Water about the Town to a certain Depth, they have been for 
nore than theſe ſixty Years paſt, at a prodigious Expence to effect it. They 
readily hearken to all the Propoſals that are made to thei, for cleanſing. 
tne Laguncs: They ſpare no Coſt in making Machines to deepen the prin- 
cipal Inlets and Canals that belong to them. Ina Word, they have turned 
the Courtz of the Brenta and the Piaba with prodigious Labour, fully. 
perſuaded, that the Overflowings of both thoſe Rivers carried a conſide- 
rab.c Quantity of Mud and Sand into the Legunes, 

The za. But notwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, it is much to be feared, that 
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1707. For the greater Security of this Canal, they have here and there ereCted: 
urch ti. Bulvarks of eight, nine, or ten Sides, but without any Flanks, as they are 
built only to place Batterie; upon; and as they are pretty large, they might 
plwkhace om each, confiderable Numbers of Foot Soldiers, whole Fire would 
greatly annoy the Ships and Veſſels that ſhould endeavour to approach 
their Fortifications, the only Way by: which they can be attacked. 

But never= You may perceive by what J have ſaid, that Venice is naturally pretty 
th TY ſecure againſt all Attacks from a Fleet, it being impracticable for a Fleet 
5 177 to approach it, any nearer then Malamocco; They who want to come from 
i:s allow thence to the City, through the Lagunes, are obliged to lighten themſelves. 
Waters. of all their heavy Lading, and be towed through theſe. crooked Ways [ 
have already mentioned, or to go by Sea, and come through the Port of 
Lido; ſince the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, ſtill preſerves, on that 

Side, a deeper Channel than in any other Part of the Lagunes. : 
Which If che Security and Strength of Venice conſiſts in this Shallowneſs of 
however their Waters, it is on the other Hand, the only Thing they have to fear; 
n ay, in and it is ſaid, that their Apprehenſions in this Reſpect, have been conſide- 
8 rably increaſed, by the Prediction of the famous Aſtrologer Gauricus.. 


caſion t e n 
Ruin of Here it is: 


7a of the Land will at laſt get above the Water; or at leait, that Venice will be- 
e ale come inacecſſible to all Sorts of Ships, and conſequently be rendered un- 
„ inhabitable, by Means of the corrupted Air that will ariſe from theſe mar- | 
fry Acceltions of Land. And indeed this Apprehenſion is not 1l]-grounded ;.. | 

Arit, b.caiſe ſeveral Hands near t Venice are already become entirely de- 

fart, by re ſon of the Malignity of he Vapours which riſe from the Increaſe 

of thoſe Marſhes, during the Heat a: the Summer; and then, for ſome 

2 Tea 
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Years paſt, the Mud has gained ſo much in the Channels even about the 170%. 
Town itſelf, and in the Mouth of its Harbours, that in that of Malamoc- ic, 
co, where once there was ſixty Foot Water, there is not now above twen- VAN. 
ty or three and twenty at molt, This Shallowneſs is the Reaſon why large 
Ships cannet get out, but at high Water. 1 

The Yenerians may think what they pleaſe, and ſay, that it is the Sca ſt is not 
which retires, and not the Channel which fills: For either of thoſe will be _ _ 
equally prejudicial to them, and conſequently, they ought to dread the oo * 
one as much as the other, But as a Proof that this is occaſtoned by the 
filling of the Channel, and not the Sca retiring; the Foot of thoſe very 
Palaces and Buildings of the 'Town, that are as ancient as the Republic it- 
ſelf, are to this Day waſhed by the Sra at high Water. 

On whatever Side you approach to Venice, by Sea or Land, the Proſpect *I gut- 
is ſtill equally grand; but more efpecial'y it you come on the Side of CM, 3 


by the Lagunes ; there, for above the Diſtance of ten Miles, it ſeems as,,.. C 
. . 1215 Wy, 
riſing from the Middle of the Waters. 


Quid tantæ admiranda urbis fundamina dicam ? 
Duiave fiium in medio poſitum divinitus &ſtit 
Lquoris, atque inſtar Cymbee fluitanits in allo? 

- Meniaque & portas nocteſque, dieſque patentes, 
Prorſus inacceſſas tamen, atque ſine indice clauſas. 


It is indeed ſurprizing to behold this City, without Gates or Walls, yet Fine de.“ 
ſtanding ſecure amidſt the Waves that waſh it on all Sides; and though :-r:-::0n 
it lies open upon every Quarter, without Fortifications, Citadel, or Garriſon, tt. 
that it ſhould be one of the ſtrongeſt Places in_Ernrope. Its Figure, com- 
prehending the Ifland of Giudeca, pretty nearly reſembles that of a Turdet ; 
of which the Eaſt-End, where the Arlenal is, makes the Tail. It is often 
furrounded with an Infinity of Maſts of Ships, Galleys and Barks, riſing 
like a Foreſt, through which you may "diſtinguiſh the lofty, magnificent 
Buildings of the Palace and Square of St. Mark, the ſtately Columns of the 
Broglio, the Church della Salute, the fineſt Buildings that line the great 
Canal, and ſeveral lofty Spires, the Number of which, Monſicur Miſſon and 
Father Cornell; reckon very differently; the firſt makes them to amount but 
to thirty or forty, and the other juſt to a Hundred more; a pretty conſide- 
rable Difference, as you may obſerve; but let them fight it out betwixt 
themſelves. 3 ee 

It is commonly ſaid, that the City of Venice is made up of a great Num- Hou r.. 
ber of ſmall Iſlands; but this requires Explanation, It is very certain the nice is fa d 
Rialto was a real Iſland, when the People, who eſcaped the Fury of the Bar- to conj 


barians, fled thither. There was beſides, a great Cluſter of others there- 13 


Abouts, but much ſmaller, or rather, little Eminencies, and many very low 


{zrounds level with the Water, and others that were quite under it. At 
TI'S En firſt, 


Merch it, in Time, the Number of Inhabitants encreaſing, they were forced to build 
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Er? they lived in ſuch of thoſe Iflands as they found moſt convenient, but 


” wherever they could find Earth fit for the Purpoſe, and at laſt to fill up a- 

great Part of the interval Spaces with Houſes founded upon Piles, All 
theſe joined together, by the Communication of a great many Bridges, 
formed the Town of Venice, which in Time, like other great Cities, en- 
creaſed in its Dimenſions, But it is certainly a Miſtake in moſt Geogra- 
phers to ſay, that it conſiſts of ſixty two Illands. Father Corenelli, who in 
every thing ſeems enclined to multiply without Bounds, makes them to be 

a hundred aad thirty eight. But this Hiſtorian muſt certainly be miſtaken,.. 
or take for Iſlands, all thoſe Diviſions which are made by the Canals: At 
this Rate of calculating, I'm poſitive they might reckon up an inconceiv- 
able Number, ſince there are abundance. of Houles [entirely ſurrounded - 
by the Water, : 

The great Number of Canals that cut all Parts of the Town, makes it 
eaſy to go from any Part to another in a Gondola ; nor is there ſcarce any 
Part but you may come at on Foot, by reaſon of the vaſt Number of little 
Streets over all the Town, a great many Keys upon the Edges of the Ca- 
nals, and the Number of Bridges that make a Communication of theſe - 
Places one with another. The Accounts that I have ſeen, of the Number 
of Bridges in Venice, agree as little together, as thoſe of the Number of Piles 
that belong to the Ra Laffels reckons fifteen hundred, all of Stone; 
S. Didier, five hundred; Huguetan, four hundred; Mr. Miſſon, four hun- 
dred and fifty; and Father Coronelli, three hundred and twelve of Stone, 
and a hundred and ſeventeen of Wood, in all four hundred and twenty 
nine. The Palaces, and Houſes of the Nobles are generally built upon the 
Canals, ſo that there is no coming at them but in a Gondola, as the Water 
comes up to the Gates, and waſhes their Walls. - RI ip YR 

The Bridges at Venice are moſt of them built of Stone and Brick; and 
the Arches ſo artfully made, as uſually to be not above ſeven or eight Inches 
thick. You go up on each Side, by four or five Steps of Nrian White 


Stone, Which in Time grows ſo ſmooth and ſlipery, that in a Froſt or Rain. 


it is very difficult to keep from falling; and as the Bridges have no Rails, 
one runs a great Hazard of falling into the Canal; ſo that theſe White 
Stones are one of thoſe Things that Strangers are put in mind to beware of, . 
at their coming to Fenice. Pietra bianca, Putane, Preti, Pautaloni. 1.e. White 
Scones, Whores, Priefts and Pautalons. The laſt of thele Names, is what the 
NOPE of Venice go by, among the ignorant and ill-bred Sort of 
People. 8 | Os 


de Ci, Ihe Canals of Venice, about: the Middle of the Town, are all very nar- 


row, and have no Keys, which is a Sign that thoſe who firſt founded Ve- 
nice were very good Huſbands, and made the moſt they could of their 
Ground, Their Depth varies very much, being at high Water, for the 
molt part, about five or ſix Foot, except the great Canal, which is very 
deep; but at low Water, one ſees a great many of them almoſt dry, the 
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Mud and Slime of which occaſions ſuch a Stench, as would infect the Air, 1705. 


were it not taken off by the Return of the Water, which fills the Canals March 11. 
twice in twenty four Hours. - It is farther to be remarked, that, after the 
Winter Solſtice, and eſpecially in February, the Canals are ſo drained, that 
for ſeveral Hours, between the Ebb and Flow, one cannot go in a Gondola, 
unleſs upon the great Canal, which, as we have already ſaid, is very deep; 
and ſuch is the Rapidity of its Stream, that it has no occaſion, like the 

others, of being emptied, or cleanſed. | | 

As for the Streets they are generally ſo narrow, that not above two can 
goa · breaſt, and one is miſerably joſtled, eſpecially in the Mercery, and the gtrcets or 
other moſt frequented Places: The Ground being very precious at Venice, Venice 
its firſt Founders have undoubtedly been obliged, for that Reaſon, to build very nar- 
the Streets thus narrow, to make the moſt of it. However, as they are 
all paved with Brick Jad Edg-ways, and there is no Hindrance from 
Coaches, Waggons, Horſes, or any other Impediments uſual in great Cities, 
one walks there, bating the being joſtled, eaſily enough. 

Notwithitanding what Monſieur M.ſſon afferts, there are other Squares ft, Squares 
in Venice, beſides that of St. Mark; nay, there are a great Number, ſuch and dunk- 
as that of St. Paul, and ſeveral others, where there is room enough to play ing Wa- 
at ſeveral Sports: In the midſt of each, there are public Ciſterns, very im- 8255 
properly called Wells, for they are only filled with Rain Water. The No- 
bles and others, who want better Water, get it in Veſſels that come loaded 
with it from che River Brenta; and with this they fill the Ciſterns in their 
own Houſes, where it purifies and becomes very good to drink, ſo that they - 


VENICE. 


are never in want of freſh Water in the City. 


In my Opinion, there 1s ſcarce a Calculation more uncertain, than that Number 
of the Number of Inhabitants in any large City, though nothing is more of its In- 
common with all Travellers, than to pretend to determine it exactly: For I | 
let us ſuppoſe that their Number was to be taken by Order of the Prince _. | 
or Magiſtrate, as formerly they did in Rome, yet even that is not a ſuffi- ble as i“ 
cient Foundation on which we can proceed to an exact Calculation. The generally 
Number of People in any great City, muſt be liable to very ſudden Altera- ſaid. 
tions, as Trade riſes or ſinks; a War or Mortality will ſweep off Num- 
bers, and a Dearth may make others leave it; ſo that on the whole, I look 
upon it as a Chimera, to pretend to aſcertain the Number exactly. Even 
your Countryman Sir Miliam Petty, who was accounted very able in Cal- 
culations of this Kind, notwithſtanding all his Endeavours to be exact, has 
ſometimes been convicted of Miſtakes, . Moſt of the Venetians tell you, 
that there are three hundred thouſand Souls in their City, and ſome that 
there are four but I would not have you be over haſty in belicving them. 

Our good Friend Mr. Inberti, though himſelf a Venetian, has aſſured me, 
that there are not above an hundred and twenty five or thirty thouſand, in- 
cluung the Il: of Giudeca; but reckoning the People of Murano and the 


other lands, that there might be about an hundred and ſixty thouſand, 
or more, 


3 There 
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Vemics. There are likewiſe different Opinions as to the Goodneſs of the Air at 
March 1. Venice; ſome who have been there at all the Seaſons of the Year, afure us 
crit is very wholeſome, and for this Reaſon chiefly, that the Evening Damps, 
he Na ſo fatal almoſt over all Italy, are ſcarce known at Venice, and that the Inha- 
ture of its bitants are leſs ſubject to Defluxions and Rheums than in any other Places. 


Air. I have nothing to ſay againſt Experience, which is, beyond all doubt, a 
pretty ſure Rule to judge by; though I ſhould conceive, that fo great a „ 
Dampneſs as there is at Venice, and the Inconſtancy of the Climate, which 5 
in a Moment changes to Extremes, in Winter as well as Summer, muſt cc. 
: | ; 0 
b caſion frequent Diſorders to its Inhabitants. | 12 
A PTY We know from our own Experience, that the Fogs, which now prevail, 8 
noele- 


ſome. and ſometimes hold ſeveral Days together, are ſo thick and fo cold, as to # 
be very troubleſome, eſpecially to Strangers; beſides, in the Summer, the 7 
noiſome Vapours riſing from the low Grounds of the Lagunes, infect the FL 
Air all about Venice; notwithſtanding what Monſieur Huguetan ſays, when , 
he aſſerts, that the ſtanding Water there, ſends forth no ill Smell, They have 
likewiſe here frequent Storms.z and if we conſider, that the extreme Heat 
is often intermixed with cold boiſtrous Winds and Rains, we can hardly 
think it very probable that, in a Place, where the Weather is never three 
Days together the game, the Air ſhould be more ſoft and wholeſome than in 
the molt.temaperate Climates, whatever a great many People may affirm. 


pam Though Venice, ſituated in the Middle of the Lagunes, produces nothing — 

thing at of itſelf, yet all the Neceſſaries of Life are there in great Plenty. All Sors xe 

Tonic, of Kitchen Herbs, Fruits, Wines, Grain, Cattle, and whatever is produced fte 
in the Terra Firma, and moſt remote Parts of Lombardy, is brought there th 
by the Po, the Adige, the Brenta, the Piava, and a Number of large Ca- 
nals the Republic has cauſed to be cut in its own Territories. Every thing - J, 
of this Kind, beſides Wood and all neceſſary Utenſils, are fold up and 8" 
down the City in Boats, ſo that any one who can purchaſe a wretched F. 
Skuller with a ſingle Oar, may find a thouſand different Ways to get his Bu 


Livelyhood. In general, there is very good Uſage at Taverns, though 
the Wines they commonly drink are very diſagreeable ; Dolce, Garbo, all 

is either harſh or flat, and inſipid; but upon being a little acquainted, you 

may have very good Paduan Wine, Red or White, and at a very mode- 

rate Expence. Their Bread 1s intolerably bad, for they know no more at 

Venice how to bake, than on the Terra Firma; they don't make it riſe nor 

Jeaven it, and by overheating the Oven, the Crumb becomes like a Lump 

of Lead, and the Cruſt as hard as Stone, e nng 

is Come As to their Commerce, they formerly commanded all the Trade of the 
merce ex- Fovant and the Eaſt-Indies, Their Ships went to Aleppo and Alexandria, 
Nee to load with Goods brought to Syria and Egypt by the Red-Sea; which 
and for Commodities they ſold over all Europe at what Price they pleaſed : But the 
hat Rea- Dutch having eſtabliſhed Factories upon the Iſland of Java, and ſeveral other 
mon. Places of the Indies, have thereby entirely ruined this Trade of the Vene- 1 
| 8 jſians, and 
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lein, and done them more Damage than ever they ſuſtained in their moſt 1707. 


obſtinate Wars againſt the Turks. Gt March ti; 
® B_-fides this, there are a great many other Reaſons to be given for the Vai: = 
® Decline of their Trade, notwithſtanding the advantageous Situation of Ve- Other 
nir. Their Silk Manufacturies, their Scarlets, their Glaſſes, and ſeveral. Caules. 
*XZ other Commodities, which formerly were reckoned the beſt in Europe, are 
FF not to be compared now to what they make in France, England and Hol- 
Hand; then the Duties upon Import are exceſſive ; and laſt of all, that ridi- 
culous Ambition of being called a Noble Venetian, though of a late Date, 
and formerly in Contempt, has made them leave Trade to the rich Mer- 
chants, in order to purchaſe this upſtart Honour. | | 

By this Means, the little Trade that is now left them, is what they cars Its chief 
ry on with Conſtantinople and Germany; the Germans, Italians, and Spa- 11 
wards take from them their Mirrors and Chryſtals; and their Cloth of Gold Pretent. 
and richeſt Stuffs, as Velvets, Brocades and Damaſks, are ſent to Conflan- 
tinople and to Per/ia, by the Turks and Armenians, As this Traffic is of the 
greateſt Conſequence to them, they have granted the Subjects of the Grand 
Signior, who reſide at Venice, an old Palace upon the great Canal, where 
they live all together; it is called I Palazzo de i Turchi, and differs little 
from the Fondaco de Tedefchi, which the Yenetians have in like Manner alot- 
ted the German Merchants. The Republic has fo great Regard for theſe 
Turkiſh Merchants, refiding at Venice, that if there happens the leaſt Diffe- 
rence between them and the Subjects of the State, and the Turks think them- 
= felves injured, they demand Redreis in fo haughty a Manner, as if it ſeem'd 
they durſt not be refuſed, and Satisfaction is quickly made them. 

As for the other Commodities that the Venetians export, they are chiefly And 
Venice Treacle, fine Lack, a great Quantity of Levant Drugs, Green Earth, principal“ 
Perona Oiles and Olives, Currants, Rice, Anis, Cream of Tartar, Sulphur, 5 ; 
Turpentine, Snuft-Boxes, Paper, Stecl, and vaſt Quantities of other Kinds: cok 
But as to the famous Point de Veniſe, or Lace, it is now entirely out of Fa- 
ſhion, which is no ſmall Prejudice to the Commerce of this City. 
la my Opinion, their Bank is one of the beſt political Eſtabliſhments at The Pank 
Jenice. It is a Depoſit the Merchants have made of their Money, into the of Venice. 
Hands of the Republic; the State is their Surcty,. and pays the Clerks 
who keep the Books. This Bank is ſacred and inviolable, and of great 
Conveniency to Trade, for they are daily making conſiderable Payments, 
and yer ditburſe nothing, by only transferring Names, The Capital is 
== 5xd to five Millions of Ducats, and if any of the Proprietors has a Mind 
do draw his Share, or a Fart of it, the Bank is always in Caſh to pay upon 
Demand. But they are never put to that Trouble, becauſe as Bank-Stock 
is pic fecable to ready Moncy, on account of its being fo cafily negotiated 
neo without Caſh, there are always People who are glad to buy it up, even at 

latcreſt: Beſides, as the Capital muſt not amount to more than five Mil- 


lions of Ducats, it is impoſſible that every one can throw his Caſh into it; 
, and more than that, fo exact are they in punctually keping its Credit, that 
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1707. if any Caſh ſhould be embezled by the Directors or other Officers, it is al- 
March ii. ways made good out of the public Revenue. 
Dec. Theſe are the moſt remarkable Things I have been able to gather con- 
' Venice is cerning this celebrated and beautiful City, which they have diſtinguiſhed 
called the by the Name of. Venice the Rich; an Epithet, which, if I am not miſtaken, 
Rich, and ſuited much better to it formerly than now, It likewiſe boaſts of being a 
_ Maiden City, having never yet been taken, though ſeveral Times attacked 
ſubdued by the greateſt Powers in Europe; but be it a Maiden City as much as 
by her they pleaſe, I fancy they might, for ſeveral Reaſons, ſay of it, as they ſaid 
Enemies. formerly of At: ens; Melior Meretrix quam Uxor : That is, She is à better 
Miſtreſs than Wife, And in Truth, Venice is a very agreeable Place to 
-paſs ſix or eight Weeks In, but I ſhould be loth to take her for Better or 
Horſe, I mean to make my conſtant Abode in it. | 
Privileged I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that the Gondolas, and Canals, are looke 
Places at upon as ſo many Sanctuaries, where one cannot be touched upon any Account 
Venice. whatever; even Juſtice there loſes its Power; and a Criminal, upon the 
Water, is ſecure from all the $4zrr7, The Houſes of Embaſſadors have 
the ſame Privilege; and if a Robber or Aſſaſſin touches but the Threſhold 
of the Door, it is a Protection to him againſt all Sort of Violence. 
Fire-Arms Fire-Arms are lo ſtrictly forbid, that it is Death without Mercy, ſo much 
Anaya as to carry any about one; ſo that if one Man makes uſe of them againſt 
= another, he is executed forthwith if he is taken, even though he has not 
killed his Adverſary. I own, that I greatly approve of this Severity and 
Policy, (if indeed it is deſigned as Policy) that in ſome Meaſure ſecures 
People againſt Aſſaſſinations, which, but for this, would be very frequent. 
Acade- Pm informed there are ſeveral Academies of the Learned Men and Vir- 
mies of tuoſo's in Venice; the moſt famous of which are thoſe of the Unici z the 
dciences. Animgſi; the Suſcilati; and of the Argonautici: Nicknames, which it is not 
.ealy to tell the Original of. e 
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Venice. Es Government deſcribed at large. The Doges were formerly 
” abſolute, but are now without any Power, They are choſen for Life, 
But may be depoſed on ſeveral Accounts, Neceſſary Rualifications to 
be elkcied Doge. How he is uſed after his Death. The Manner in 
which he is elected, and various Ballottings, The Oath, Coronation of 
the new Doge, and other Ceremonies. 1 


Hadtenus Urbis opes varias, Ortumque, Situmque, 
Atta Ducum, Procerumque, Genus, Populoſque natantes, 
Et Navale, Rates, Armamentaria ; ſed nunc 

Jura, Magiſtratus, & te Reſpublica (cœcis 

Materiam incluſam Labyrinthi ambagibus ampli ) 

Hinc canere aggrediar : Tantis modo Cinthius aufis 
Aſpirare velit, timidzque occurrere menti, 


A F ER having given you an Account of the Curioſities of Venice; I 12 
K muſt now ſay ſomething of its Government and Laws, and of the Govern- 
MManners and Cuſtoms of the People. I ſhall likewiſe take notice of its pre- ment of 
> tended Original Liberty; and ſhall diſcuſs theſe Points as ſuccin&ly as poſ- ee. 
> ſible, by coming immediately to the Purpoſe, | 
Ro. The Government of this Republic can, in my Opinion, be well com- x, made 
= pared to a great Machine made up of many Springs, all contributing to its up of three 
Motion. Tho' the Government is ſaid to be Ariſtocratic, one may never- Kinds. 
t © theleſs ſee in it real Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. The Majeſty 

1 of the Sovereign is in ſome Meaſure to be beheld in the Perſon of the 
Doge; for all Decrees, Orders and Treaties, are in the Name dil Sereni/- 
fimo Principe, or the moſt Serene Prince. EIT 

The Ariſtocratic Part appears in what they call the Senate; it is com- 
poſed of Men of the greateſt Abilities in the Republic, who ſettle the moſt 
important Affairs with an abſolute Power. And is not the general Aſſem- 
bly of the Nobles, which they call the Great Council, very much like a 
Democracy, ſince the moſt powerful in the Republic, neither hold their 
Power, nor have any Authority, longer than it pleaſes this great Body of 
the Nobles to continue them in it? This Council diſpoſes of all Offices of 
Power and Truſt; creates the Procurators of St. Mark; elects Senators, and 
2. ratifies the Election of the Senate, and has a Power of making new Laws; 
in a Word, this Council rectifies all Errors of Government, as well as the 
Abuſes and Miſcondu& of private Perſons ; and it may with Reaſon be 
called, the Baſis and Support of the Republic, 

Vol. II, | 1 | As 
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March 11. ways made good out of the public Revenue. 
TEND Theſe are the moſt remarkable Things I have been able to gather con- 


Venice is Cerning this celebrated and beautiful City, which they have diſtinguiſhed 


called the by the Name of. Venice the Rich; an Epithet, which, if I am not miſtaken, 


Rich, os ſuited. much better to it formerly than now, It likewiſe boaſts of being a 
Was nev 


' cotally Maiden City, having never yet been taken, though ſeveral Times attacked 


ſubdued by the greateſt Powers in Europe; but be it a Maiden City as much as 
by her they pleaſe, I fancy they might, for ſeveral Reaſons, ſay of it, as they ſaid 
Enemies. formerly of At: ens; Melior Meretrix quam Uxor : That is, She is . a better 
Miſtreſs than Wife. And in Truth, Yenice is a very agreeable Place to 
-paſs ſix or eight Weeks In, but I ſhould be loth to take her for Better or 

Horſe, I mean to make my conſtant Abode in, it. 
Privileged I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that the Gondolas, and Canals, are looked 
Places at upon as ſo many SanCEtuaries, where one cannot be touched upon any Account 
ice. whatever; even Juſtice there loſes its Power; and a Criminal, upon the 
Water, is ſecure from all the Sirri. The Houſes of Embaſſadors have 
the ſame Privilege; and if a Robber or Aſſaſſin touches but the Threſhold 

of the Door, it is a Protection to him againſt all Sort of Violence. 

Fire- Arms Fire- Arms are lo ſtrictly forbid, that it is Death without Mercy, ſo much 
— as to carry any about one; ſo that if one Man makes uſe of them againſt 
diele. another, he is executed forthwith if he is taken, even though he has not 
killed his Adverſary. I own, that J greatly approve of this Severity and 
Policy, (if indeed it is deſigned as Policy) that in ſome Meaſure ſecures 
People againſt Aſſaſſinations, which, but for this, would be very frequent. 
I'm informed there are ſeveral Academies of the Learned Men and Vir- 
oh tuoſo's in Venice; the moſt famous of which are thoſe. of the Unici ; the 
— Animaſi; the Suſcitati; and of the Argonautici; Nicknames, which it is nat 
.ealy to tell the Original of. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Venice. Es Government deſtribed at large. The Doges were formerly 
abſolute, but are now without any Power, They are choſen for Life, 
but may be depoſed on ſeveral Accounts, Neceſſary Qualiſications to 
be elected Doge. How he is uſed after his Death. The Manner in 


avhich he is elected, and various Ballottings, The Oath, Coronation of 


the new Doge, and other Ceremonies. 


Hadtenus Urbis opes varias, Ortumque, Situmque, 

Ada Ducum, Procerumque, Genus, Populoſque natantes, 
Et Navale, Rates, Armamentaria ; ſed nunc | 
Jura, Magiſtratus, & te Reſpublica (cœcis 

Materiam incluſam Labyrinthi ambagibus ampli) 

Hinc canere aggrediar : Tantis modo Cinthius aufis 
 Aſpirare velit, timidæquè occurrere menti, 


A FTER having given you an Account of the Curioſities of Venice; I 
F muſt now ſay ſomething of its Government and Laws, and of the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the People. I ſhall likewiſe take notice of its pre- 
tended Original Liberty; and ſhall diſcuſs theſe Points as ſuccinctly as poſ- 
ſible, by coming immediately to the Purpoſe. | 7 0 

The Government of this Republic can, in my Opinion, be well com- 
pared to a great Machine made up of many Springs, all contributing to its 
Motion. Tho' the Government is ſaid to be Ariſtocratic, one may never- 


theleſs ſee in it real Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. The Majeſty 


of the Sovereign is in ſome Meaſure to be beheld in the Perſon of the 
Doge; for all Decrees, Orders and Treaties, are in the Name dil Sereni/- 
ſimo Principe, or the moſt Serene Prince. 

The Ariſtocratic Part appears in what they call the Senate; it is com- 


poſed of Men of the greateſt Abilities in the Republic, who ſettle the moſt 


important Affairs with an abſolute Power. And is not the general Aſſem- 
bly of the Nobles, which they call the Great Council, very much like a 
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Democracy, ſince the moſt powerful in the Republic, neither hold their 


Power, nor have any Authority, longer than it pleaſes this great Body of 


the Nobles to continue them in it? This Council diſpoſes of all Offices of 
Power and Truſt; creates the Procurators of St. Marx; elects Senators, and 


ratifies the Election of the Senate, and has a Power of making new Laws; 


in a Word, this Council rectifies all Errors of Government, as well as the 
Abuſes and Miſconduct of private Perſons; and it may with Reaſon be 
called, the Baſis and Support of the Republic. 

Volt. II. | 1 Ag 
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_ The Council of Ten, can likewiſe in an Hour's Time bring an Impeach- 
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17% As a Body without a Head is a lifeleſs and motionleſs Maſs, and as the 


March 12. Republic knew of what Importance it was to have a ſupreme Magiſtrate, . 


Vamos there has been always choſe, for ſeveral Ages paſt, one who bears the Name 


The of Doge. From the Election of Paulutius Anafeſtus, which was per formed 


Dogs at Heraclea in 697, to that of Sebaſtian Ziani in 1172, the Doges exer- 
were once ciſed a deſpotick Power; they were abſolute Maſters of the Council; they 
abſolute. vere accountable to none for the Adminiſtration of their Government: In 


ſhort, their Power was abſolute in Peace and War, and they acted as Kings. 
But as this ſupreme Authority has often expoſed the Republic to very em- 
barraſſing Accidents, it has been bounded by creating a Great Council, 


which has the Right of chuſing the Electors of the Doge. Every Change 


that has ſince happened in the Government has had a Tendency to retrench 
his Authority, and the laſt Reformation in the Serrar del Conſiglio in 1289 *,. 
entirely diveſted the Doge of the Remains of his Power. Since that Pe- 
riod, the Senate, perfectly ſenſible how incompatible the Liberty of a Re- 


public is with the Power of a Prince who is above the Laws, has rendered 
their Duke abſolutely ſubject to thoſe of his Country. Some By-Laws have 


even been made upon his Account, which; from his being-the Head of the - 
Republic, as he formerly was, have degraded him into a Phantom of State, . 


the Subſtance of which is entirely in the Senate. 
The As a Proof of this, you are to obſerve, that his Power is ſo limited, that 


Doge en- he has ſix Counſellors, who, as it were, always keep him under their Eye, 


tirely de. and have a Power to viſe his Cabinet and Papers when they have a mind, 


+ 


and a per- ment againſt him, as well as. againſt. the meaneſt Subject of the Republic; 


f:& Pri- he has not Power even to go out of the City without the Conſent of his 

= of Counſellors, and when he does, he carries no external Mark of Grandeur 

Aaabout him that can diſtinguiſh him from any private Gentleman. If he 

meets with any Nobleman in the Lagunes or on the Road, the Nobleman 

ſeems to take no notice of him, that he may avoid paying him that Re- 

ſpect which is only due to his political Character in the State. He neither 

dares pay nor receive any private Viſit, without aſking, leave of the Senate, 

which is very ſeldom granted him, Beſides, all the Servants who are about 

his Perſon, are ſo many Spies upon. his Conduct; fo that this. poor Prince, 

at home, lives in ſo ſolitary a manner, that he may juſtly be looked upon 

as a Priſoner of State, and Solitude and Dependence appear to be the moſt 
eſſential Qualities of his Rank. 

Though all the Diſpatches are made out-in his Name, and all Letters are 
addreſſed to him, yet he cannot open them but in Preſence of the College; 
and to keep him perpetually in mind, that he only lends his Name to the 
Senate, he is not ſuffered to anſwer upon the Spot any Propoſitions of Em- 
baſſadors or Foreign Miniſters ; but is obliged to tell them, that he will take 
the Advice of the Senate upon them, and when he returns them an Anſwer, 
it is always ſuch a one as they dictate; for if he wants to give their Deli- 
berations any Turn, be it ever ſo little contrary to their Intentions, or to 
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add any thing of his own Head, it would be diſclaimed upon the Spot, and 1707. 
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himſelf even reprimanded and mortified. pp 
The Dignity of Doge is as prejudicial to his Family, as it is troubleſome V. ex. 
to his Perſon. If he is married, his Wife is not treated as a Princeſs, and His D g- 
ſhares in none of her Huſband's Honours : His Brothers, Children, and nity pre- 
Grand-Children are not more conſidered than private Perfons, nor have they 1 
the leaſt Badge about them to diſtinguiſh them as the Relations of a Prince. tions. 
But there is ſomething ſtill more mortifying than all that; for, according 
to Law, they cannot have any conſiderable Employment in the State, aud 
if they have any, or are upon any Embaſſy, before the Election of their 
Kinſman, they are upon that Event obliged immediately to reſign it. Nay, 
ſo jealous is this Republic of its Head, that they will not ſuffer the Kinſman 
ot the Doge to talk with him as they uſed to do before his Election, and never 
without ſomebody beingby. They even do not allow him the Canopy of State 
in his own Palace, nor any where elſe; though the Gonfalonier of the petty 
Republic of Lucca carries one about with him wherever he goes. I forgot 
to tell you, that neither he, nor any of his Family, can intermarry with 
Strangers, without the Conſent of the Senate, | 
*Tis true, that the Dignity of Doge is not abſolutely void of all man- Preroga- 
ner of Privileges. He preſides in all Councils; while he is in the Senate t ves of 
he is acknowledged as Head of the Republic, as he is when he aſſiſts e Doge. 
at Tribunals, or in his Ducal Palace. But in all other Places he has 
leſs Authority. than any private Man, for he dares not concern himſelf in 
any Kind of Buſineſs. He has the Title of Serenity, and moſt Serene Prince; 


his Habit and Aparrel, eſpecially when he appears in Ceremony, has ſome- 


what about them very majeſtic. His Voice in the Great Council goes for 

two; but in the Senate he has but a ſingle Vote, like other Senators. Tis 

true, that his Name is upon the Public Coin, as alſo his Effigy repreſented 
kneeling before the Primiciero *, but his Arms are not. This is properly the 

Coin of the Republic, and this humbled Poſture is deſigned as a Memento to 

put the Doge in mind, that he is the Servant of the State. 5 3 

His Appointments are far below Princely Dignity, In Great. Britain His Tn- 

you have ten thouſand Subjects, who have better Eſtates than the Doge of very ® |, 
Venice. All the Allowance he has from the State amounts to but fourteen 7 34 


thouſand Ducats, about three thouſand Pounds Sterling, a Year. Out of 


this he muſt maintain his Houſhold, and four Times a Year treat the fo- 


reign Embaſſadors, the Nobility, and all the Senators who aſſiſt on thoſe four 
anniverſary Occaſions. ?Tis true, he may ſell ſome little Poſts, and he has 
the Diſpoſal of all the Cannonſhips and Benefices of St. Mark, which is 
looked upon as the beſt Perquiſite of his Dignity. But the moſt humbling 
Circumſtance of all, in my Opinion, is when a Cardinal, who very often is 
a mere Scoundrel, has an Audience of the Doge, that Prince muſt then 
ſeat the Cardinal into his own Chair, wkich is made larger for that very 
Purpoſe ; and muſt give him the Right-hand, as if the Dignity of Cardinal 


was ſuperior to that of the Prince of the Republic of Venice, Tis amazing 


1 2 how 
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how the proud Venetians, who have often ſhewed ſo little Regard for the 
the Court of Rome, could ever ſubmit to this exceſſive Humiliation of the 
Repreſentative of their Sovereignty. 


In other Reſpects you muſt own, that this fine Syſtem of Politics has 


of all thoſe omitted nothing for curbing thoſe 1mperious pragmatical Spirits, who full 


Regula- 
ons. 
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Doge 1s 
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poſed. 
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Witneſs 
the Doge 
Foſcari. 
His fine 
Epitaph. 


of the Greatneſs of their own Dignity, would otherwiſe tranſgreſs the 
Bounds of that Mediocrity in which they are placed by the Laws of the 
State under which they live, On the other hand, has not this Republic found 
cut the Secret of lulling the Ambition of her Doges, by leaving them in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Badges of Authority, while the whole Power is lodged in 
themſelves ? I will grant you, that it is ridiculous to pretend that there is 
a political Reaſon for every thing at Venice; yet you muſt own with me, 
that as to the Model of their Government, it is the moſt refined of any in 
the World. 

The Doge holds his Quality for Life, but the Republic have a Power 
of depoſing him when Age or other Infirmities render him uſeleſs for the 
Service of the State. There are ſeveral Inſtances of this Sort; amongſt 
others, that of the Doge Franciſco Foſcari, who at the Age of 84, 34 of which 
he had reigned, was depoſed becauſe of his Infirmities, in 1457. This poor 
Prince, who had no other Failing but his advanced Years, was ſo touched 
with the Affront, that he dy*d two Days after. His Tomb is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the Church of Sancta Maria Glorioſa ;, his Epitaph, where he ſpeaks in 
his own Perſon, is worthy of a Place here, and is as follows: 


Accipite Cives, Franciſci Foſcari veſtri Ducis imaginem, In- 
genio, Memorid, Eloquentia : Ad hac, Fuſtitid, Forti- 
tudine animi, ſi nibil amplius, certe ſummorum Principum 
gloriam æmulari contendi. Pietati erga Patriam, mee [a 
tisfeci nunquam. Maxima bella pro veſtra ſalute & dig- 
nitate, terra marique per annos pluſquam triginta geſſi; 
ſumma felicitate confeci. Labentem ſuffulfs Italiæ liberta- 
tem. Turbatores quietis compeſcui. Brixiam, Bergamum, 
Ravennam, Cremam, Imperio adjunxi veſtro. Omnibus 
ernamentis Pairiam auxi. Pace vobis partd, Italid in 
tranquillum foedere redactd. Poſt tot labores exhauſtos, 
etatis an. LXXXIV. Ducatus quarto ſupra trigęſimum, 
fſalutiſque M.CCCC.LVII. Kal. Nev. ad eternam re- 


quiem commigrau, 
Pos, 
Tuſtitiam & Concordiam | 


Que ſempiternum hoc fit Imperium, 
Conſervate, 
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« Contemplate, my Country-men, the Figure of your Doge Franciſco VexIce, 
« Fyſcari. To ſay no more, I at leaſt vy*d with the greateſt Princes in 
<« the Qualifications of Genius, Memory and Eloquence, and in the Vir- 
<« tyes of Juſtice and Magnanimity, Never did I think that I could ſuffi- 
« ciently fatisfy the Love I had for my Country. For upwards of thirty 


« Years I carried on the moſt important Wars, by Sea and Land, far 
« your Safety and Dignity, and finiſhed them with the greateſt Succeſs. 


« The tottering Liberty of 1zafy, I ſupported. The Diſturbers of Italy I 


« quelled. Brixia, Bergamo, Ravenna, and Crema, I added to your Do- 


« minions. I embelliſhed my Country with whatever could ſerve to make 
« jt beautiful. Having eſtabliſhed you in Peace, Having by a Treaty 
<« reſtored the Tranquility of Haly. After paſſing through ſo many Toils, 
I removed to eternal Repoſe, in the 84th Year of my Age, the 34th of 
% my Ducality, in the Year of our Lord 1457. November iſt. 


« Do you preſerve Juſtice and Unanimity, by which this Government 
c will be rendered eternal.“ 


After what I have ſaid, as to the great Dignity and little Power of a ꝑven for 
Doge, what a Blunderer in the Art of Civil Polity does Miſſon ſhew him- his old 
ſelf, when he ſays, that the Venetians depaſe their Doges, and with a great A and 
deal of Fuſtice, when they become incapable of diſcharging their Duty, This is aa 
a Maxim which, beſides the diſgracing of a faithful Servant whoſe Abili- 
ties are worn out in his Country's Service, wounds the Honour of the 
Republic itſelf through the Perſon of the Doge; not to mention the In- 


juſtice of puniſhing one for not exerciſing his Functions, who has little or 


none either of the Legiſlative or Executive Part of the Government, How- 
ever, the Dread of Depoſition has this good Effect; it makes the Doge very 
punctual in attending the College and all the Tribunals to which he is called 
by the Duties of his Station, excepting when he is in no Condition to 
do 1t. | „ | ; = 5 

When the Doge is ſick, the Senior of his ſix Counſellors takes his Place, and Who 
ſupplies his Preſence both in public Ceremonies, and the Affairs of Govern- governs 
ment, but without taking the Chair of the Doge, or aſſuming his Habit. =_ the 
The ſame Perſon, in all Inter-reigns, performs the ſame Functions, pri ind 
They never raiſe any one tothe Ducal Dignity but a Senator of the moſt dead. 
conſummate Merit, and he is generally choſen from among the Procurators Qu lifca- 
of St. Mart; or he is a Senator who has ſerved the Republic in Embaſſies, se. 


: 2 6 RP l uiſite for 
in the Command of their Maritime Force, or in ſome of the firſt Em- x wa Sta. 


pioyments of the State ; a pretty advanced Age, an obliging Temper, and tion. 


_ 4 high Birth, are the three Qualities they moit regard in the Choice of a 


Doge. Reaſons of State particularly require that the Doge ſhould be of a 
mild peaceable Diſpoſition, that he may. with leſs Difficulty ſubmir to the 


Sentiments 
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Vt, :His Election is performed in fo peculiar a Manner, that I am afraid F 7 
How the I ſhall find it difficult to give you a clear Idea of it, The frequent Bal- by 
Doges are- lottings, and their reciprocal Elections, form a Kind of a Labyrinth, from 2 
boon: after .which one has a good deal of Difficulty to extricate ones ſelf, However, Tal 
1 I will do the beſt I can. But before I attempt this, I muſt acquaint you MM 


that previous to the Election of a new Doge, they pay their laſt Duties to 
-the deceaſed one, with a Magnificence adequate to the Dignity he enjoyed. 9 
After his Body is embalmed, it is expoſed for three Days in a great Hall, 7 
upon a Bed of Cloth of Gold: This is calculated, not only to give the 
People the Means of paying their laſt Duties to their Prince, but his Cre- 
ditors an Opportunity of demanding their Debts, which his Heirs are oblig- 
| ed to pay forthwith, otherwiſe he would be deprived of the Honours of a 
3 Funeral at the public Expence, as was practiſed in ancient Rome, Likewiſe 
during thoſe three Days, they receive all Complaints of his Malverſation 
during his Adminiſtration 3 and Satisfaction is made for the ſmalleſt Trifle 
out of his private Eſtate, to ſhew that the Dependence in which he lived, 
| does not ceaſe even with his Death. | 
| Their Such is the:Rigour of the Nobility towards their deceaſed Doge, that 
Funeralt. to ſhew the abſolute Independence of their State upon the Perſons of its 
Doges, the Nobility aſſiſt at his Funerals in Scarlet Habits. gs 
| Manner of When the Funeral is over, all the Nobility, who are above thirty Years 
— of Age, repair to the Great Council Hall. Here the Chancellor, in an au- 
© dible Voice, opens the Cauſe of their Meeting, with an Exhortation that 
they will apply inſtantly to chuſe a Head of their Common-wealth, to ſupply MR 
the Place of the Defunct. Immediately five Comptrollers are elected, who 
correct the Statutes and Ordinances which their future Doge is to obſerve, MX 
and who have a Power to add or curtail whatever they think proper. They {| 
afterwards take the Numbers of the Aſſembly and put into a Veſſel, a Ball 
for every Member: Theſe Balls are all ſilvered over, excepting thirty 
which are gilt, and are for the Eleors. | 
Compli- Lou may imagine that theſe Electors chuſe the Doge, but there's no- 
ms Bar thing in that; for they draw a ſecond Time, ſo as to reduce their Number 
___ chat to nine. Theſe nine chuſe forty, all out of different Families, who in their 
Occaſion. Turn are by Lot reduced to twelve; theſe twelve nominate five and 
twenty, who are by Lot reduced to nine : Theſe nine nominate forty five, 
and out of thoſe, eleven are choſen by Lot, which eleven ele& the rea. 
Eilectors of the Doge. 
Reaſons Though this Labyrinth of Ballottings and Electors may ſeem ridiculous 
for it. and ſuperfluous, yet it is the Effect of refined Policy, ſince thereby it gives 
almoſt all the Noble Families ſome Share in the Election of a Doge, and is 
a great Preventive of Intrigues and Cabals, which would otherwiſe be very 
frequent and extremely dangerous. 
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The Eleven whom I have mentioned, having choſen forty one Electors; 1507. 
theſe laſt, after being approved of by the Great Council, retire into another Marchtzc 
Chamber of St. Mar#'s Palace, where they muſt continue ſhut up till they Frag 
finiſh the Election of a Doge. Each of theſe forty one writes upon a Billet The Elec- 
the Name of the Perſon for whom he votes, and throws it into an Urn, tion con- 
which ſtands on the Middle of the Table; if any one of the Electors has cluded, 
twenty five Suffrages, he 1s obliged to go out for ſome Time; during his 
Abſence they who have any thing to object to him, do it with all the Li- 
berty imaginable, whether the Objection regards his Family, his Conduct, 
or his Morals. After which, he is called in, and the Senior Elector lays 
before him, with great Moderation and Gentleneſs, the Charge that has 
been urged againſt him, but without mentioning any Names. The Accuſed 
anſwers with the ſame Gentleneſs to all the Objections that had been laid, 
either by ſolidly juſtifying himſelfor refuting them. If the Aſſembly is ſatisfied 
with his Reaſons, they ballot afreſn; and if he ſtill continues to have five 
and twenty Suffrages in his Favour, he is acknowledged and- ſaluted as 
Doge by all the Aſſembly, and the new Prince immediately takes the Oaths, 
religiouſly to obſerve all the Statutes, ns 

The Doge then goes to St. Mark's Church, where he ſwears upon his, 
Knees before the high Altar upon the Goſpel, in the Hands of the Primi- Corona. 
ciero, that he will faithfully difcharge his Duty to the Republic, and main- tion of 
tain' the Church in its preſent State. The Dean then puts the Red Stan- the Doge. 
dard into his Hands, with theſe Words: I put into the Hands of your Sere- 
nity this Standard, as a Symbol of a real Sovereignty. To which the new Doge 
anſwers ; J receive it in the Name of God, and that of our Protector St. Mark. 
Then after ſome other little Ceremonies he mounts a Machine, which is 
in its outward Form like a Well, ſupported by very long Shafts, and car- 
ried by - a great Number of Sailors. In this he proceeds with a great Re- 
tinue, and amidſt great Acclamations through the Square of St. Mark, 
ſcattering Pieces of his own: Coin amongſt the Populace. He then pro- 
ceeds to the Palace, where the Council of Six meets him, and do homage 
to him. He then is crowned ; all which Ceremonies I cannot deſcribe 


better to my learned Reader, than they are deſcribed in the following 


Verſes, 
Linnea tum Princeps conſcendit pulpita, ſolo- Poetics 
Et charo ante alios ſtipatus ſanguine juno , Deſcrip- 
Primores bumeris attollunt pulpita nautz, Ars as 8 he 
wnole Ce- 


Sublimem Marci geſtantes compita circum. 
Interea exoritur feriens ſupera ardua clamor 
Cum plauſu ingenti, vicinumque aſſonat æquor. 
Exalto ille ſug percuſſa numiſmata forma, 
Argenti atque auri celato nomine, vulgo 
Projicit, auguria imperii felicia fauſti, . 
Que conferta rapit tunicati turba. popelli. 


TEMONY 


Poſtauam 
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170% 
Afareht . Poſtquans per plateam Dux eſt geſtatus & altas 
oo, rag Fs. ante fores, & celſa Palatia ventum eſt : 


Pulpita ſiſtuntur, communes pergit ad ædes, 
.Conſcenditque gradus, ſex Alſeſſoribus ipſo 
Veftibuls excipitur qui lingud animiſque faventes 
Agnoſcunt, Dominumque novum, Regemque ſalutant, 
Deducuntque intro; mox pro Diademate, canum 
Purpured ornatur mitra caput; aureus ambit 
Quam limbus, ſpecie cornu inſurgentis acutum. 

Hec finuoſa Ducis ſeries, hec forma creandi, 
Hi foliti ritus, hic pompæ totius ordo efs. 


The pre · The preſent Doge is of the illuſtrious Mocenigo Family, out of which 
ſent Doge. ſeveral Doges have been choſen, His Name is Aloyſio Mocenigo, and he 


paſſes for a very learned Man, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral great 


Poſts, and is about 82 Years of Age, and in the ninth of his Dogeſhip. 
CHAP. L- 

Venice. Is ſeveral Bodies of Magiſtrates. The Counſellors of the 
Doge, and the College. The Savi Grandi, Savi de Terra firma, and 
Savi de gli Ordini, and their reſpective Functions. The Pregadi, or 
Senate of Venice, who have the whole Authority of the Republic. The 
Council of Ten, Its Power almoſt abſolute. The State Inquiſition 

till more powerful, and its exceſſive Severity. Criminal Quarantie, 


and its Furiſdictiun. Court of Fuſtice, and the Manner of its pro- 
ceeding againſt the Accuſed and Condemned, 


March 13. Eſterday, I but juſt mentioned the ſix Counſellors of the Doge; now 
Counſel- J will deſcribe their Function. The City of Venice is divided into fix 
— of che Wards, each of which has a Counſellor for its Head: But a Noble who 
Dose. dwells in one Ward, cannot be a Counſellor, or Alderman, for another 
Ward. They are commonly old Senators of the firſt Quality who fill theſe 
_ Poſts, which they hold for a whole Year, but they aſſiſt in the College only 
for eight Months; during the four others, they preſide upon the Criminal 
Quarantie, in the ſame Manner as the three Chiefs of that Tribunal fit in 

the College for two Months. TE OO LS 
And their Though they are only called the Counſellors of the Doge, they are in Ef- 
Authority fect the Counſellors of the Republic, ſince they have more Intereſt and Au- 


thority than the Doge himſelf, and without him can do every thing, which 


he cannot do without them, They conſult all together upon the Propo- 
| "A ED 2 | ſitions 
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ſitions that they are to make to the Grand Council, which they can aſſem- , 1707- 


ble extraordinarily whenever they have a mind. But one of theſe Counſel- 3. 


lors can, of himſelf, make a Propoſition to the Senate, or to the grand Coun- ygxcce. 
cil ; for next to the College, it is in the Grand Council that they exerciſe 
moſt part of their Function. They are ereſſed in Red, and wear the Du- 
cal Veſt with Sleeves, but when they are out of their Poſt, they reſume 
the black Robe, which is the common Habit of Noble Venetians. As the 
Republic can never be without a Doge, nor the Nobility without a Head, 
the Senior Counſellor takes his Place when he is ſick, or when his Chair is 
vacant, He walks in the Middle of foreign Embaſſadors in all public Cere- 
monies, anſwers them in his Audiences, and no more ſtirs his Cap than-the 
Doge does his Como. | 

Theſe ſix Counſellors with the Doge at their Head; the three Chiefs of The Col. 
the Criminal Quarantie, who are called Vice-Chancellors; the ſix Savi lege and 
Grandi, the five Savi de Terra firma, and the five Savi de Gli ordini, in all * my 
twenty (ix, and all of them differing in Age and Dignity, compole an Ar. 
ſembly which repreſent the whole Body of the State, and is called be Col- 
lege. Properly ſpeaking, all the Majeſty of the Prince is veſted in this Tri- 
bunal. The Embailadors repair thither for Audience; all Letters relating 
to foreign Affairs are there read; and all privileged Cauſes are there heard. 


There all Actions betwixt Relations are determined; the Competency of 


Judges are there regulated, and all kind of Requeſts are there pre- 
ſented. In ſhort, it is the College which prepares Matters to be regulated 


and conſidered by the Senate, which is called the Pregadi. 


The Savi. grandi, or the higher Sages, are, as it were, Directors of the Go- The * 
vernment during the ſix Months they are in Poſt; for which Reaſon the Pro- 4 NA. 
curators of St. Mark are proud of filling thoſe Offices. It is required of thoſe ture of 


ſix Gentlemen, that they be perfectly acquainted with all the Intereſts their Em- 


of the State. All the Embaſſadors ſent to the Pope, to the Emperor, or ploy ment. 


to the Porte, are ſuch as have either been higher Sages, or at leaſt have that 
Diſtinction in Advance. Tis the Senate that chuſes them, and they never 
raiſe any to that Rank who are not the very beſt Subjects in the State; but 
one of their Prerogatives is, a Power of aſſembling the Senate upon any 
Emergency which will not ſuffer them to wait till the Time firſt appointed 
tor their Sitting. As they preſide for a Week alternately during their ſix 
Months, the Preſident of the Week may be looked upon as the Head of 
the Republic: It is he who receives all Memorials and Petitions, who pro- 
poſes all the Buſineſs to the Scnate, and his Opinion generally directs their 
Reſolutions z for it commonly contains the Reſult of the Deliberations of 
the fix Savi- grandi upon all theſe Matters, and the Subſtance of the An- 
wers they ought to return, both to the Memorials of foreign Miniſters, and 
tne Diſpatches of their own Embaſſadors, The Scvi-grandi wear the Dacal 
Veſt of Violet Cloth. | 
The Savi of the Terra firma, have very little leſs Authority in the Col- g,..: ; 
jege than the higher Sages ; they are properly the Secretaries of State, who TA. 
Vor. II. conſult *. 


66 T R A V A 5 
7c. conſult with the other Members of the College upon all the Affairs that are 
March 13. before them, and which are to be carried into the Senate. But by a pecu- 
liar Maxim of Policy, which admits of no Equality of Power in different 
Poſts, the Savi of the Terra firma have no deliberative Voice in the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Senate where they aſſiſt, even when they treat of Matters 
which had been before examined in the College; The Senate, or the Pre- 
gadi, are the Electors both of them and the fix Savi- grandi, and generally 
Hill up thoſe Poſts with Gentlemen of a middle Age, who have already given 
Proofs of great Application and Abilities in their former Employments. 
And their The firſt among them is called the Sage of the Ordinances, and has for 
Ay -. his Department all Affairs belonging to War, the Charge of Armaments, 
Reöecruits, Ammunition, and Proviſions. He iſſues out and ſigns all Orders. 
neceſſary. for Officers and Soldiers, over whom his Power is ſo abſolute, that 
he can not only break them, but even put them to death without Appeal, 
being their Judge in the laſt Reſort through all the Territories C.*the Re- 
public. The Second is Treaſurer at War, and orders the Payments of the 
Troops, and the Penſions of the Republic : He has likewtſe the Manage-- 
ment of the Militia who are in Garriſon in the Fortifications, and he is ge- 
nerally addreſſed to upon all Affairs relating to the Terra firma. The 
Third is called the Sage of the Writings, and has charge of the Regiſters of 
the Council, of ſigning Sentences, and ſealing all Letters and Patents which. 
are given to the Governors of the Provinces. In ſhort, the Senate can 
neither give Poſt, Preſent, nor Reward, without their coming through his 
Hands. All theſe three Miniſters have ſeverally Seals for their Diſpatches, 
but all of them bear the ſame Impreſſion, and each of them have Deputies 
from among the Citizens to eaſe them of ſome Part of the Fatigue in their 
Employments. The two other Sages are only for ſupplying the Place of 
the foregoing, in caſe of Indiſpoſition, or any. other Accident which diſ- 
ables them from attending the Buſineſs of their Office. All of them wear 
a Violet Robe with large Sleeves, and have the Title of Excellency, but can- 
not hold their Poſts longer than ſix Months, 
avi de The Poſt of Savi di Gli ordini continues for no longer Time, and may. 
Eh ordini. be called the Door, through which a Man has the quickeſt Admiſſion to 
| all the great Poſts of the State. This Employment is a Touch-ſtone for the 
Genius and Capacity of the young Nobility who fill it. The Exerciſe of 
it gives them an Opportunity of diſplaying all their Talents, either natural 
or acquired, by the frequent Diſcourſes which they have occaſion to make 
upon Affairs that are in Agitation in their Councils, and of being through- 
ly inſtructed in all the Intereſts of the Republic. In ſhort, it is an excel- 
jent School for the acquiring a perfect Knowledge of Buſineſs, and qualiſy- 
ing themſelves for the firſt Poſts in the Government, Theſe young Savi 
are admitted into all Secrets, during the ſix Months they are in Poſt ; for 
they aſſiſt at all the Conſultations at the College, and have admittance into 
the Senate, . It is true, that they have no deliberative Voice in either of 
_ ele Aſſemblies, but they haye the Privilege of giving their Opinion, 
N | ; 5 I © 
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ſtanding, and bear-headed. Beſides, the Camera Secreta, or the Secret Cham- } 707- | 
ber, where all the Regiſters and Archives of State are kept, 1s open to them 3. 
at all Times. In ſhort, this Office, which is given only to young Noble- Vzx ict. 
men of ancient and illuſtrious Families, and who have diſtinguiſhed them- 

ſelves by the Regularity and the Prudence of their Conduct, is a true Nur. 

ſery for all Stateſmen, who being from their Youth directed and animated 

by the Example of older Miniſters, become thereby Maſters in the great 

Art of Government, 

The Senate of Venice is called Pregadi, i. e. the invited; becauſe, as for- The Pre. 
merly they only met upon extraordinary Occaſions, the principal Citizens 3 be 
were apply*d to, to be preſent, eſpecially when any Affair of Conſequence p,,;.,. 
demanded their Advice. They now meet every Wedneſday and Saturaay, 


but the Savi-grand; for the Week can aſſemble them extraordinarily upon 


any ſudden Emergency. The Senate originally conſiſted of only ſixty 
Members, to which ſixty others were afterwards added. Theſe were called 
the Giunta, and are commonly filled up by Noblemen of advanced Age, 
the firſt Quality, and diſtinguiſhed Merit, The Members of the College, 
the Council of Ten, all the Criminal Quarantie, and all the Procurators of 
St. Mark, are alſo Members of the Senate, as likewiſe are moſt of the Ma- 
giſtrates of the City; ſo that this Aſſembly conſiſts of about three hun- 
dred Members, ſome of which have a deliberative Voice, while others go 
there only to ſee and hear what paſſes, and to form themſelves to the Af- 
fairs of Government, 
This Aſſembly is properly the Seat of the Authority of the Republic, Here In which 


they determine all Matters of Peace and War, Alliances and Leagues; Leſidts the 


* * 


chief Au- 


here they nominate all their Admirals and Generals, their Proveditors, and thority of 


all the Officers who hold any conſiderable Rank in their Army; together the State. 


with all the Embaſſadors they ſend to foreign Princes. Here they propor- 
tion all the Taxes and Impoſts that are to be laid upon the People, and 
chuſe the Members of the College. Here they examine all the Relolutions 
which the Savi-grandi lay before them, and determine by a Plurality of 
thoſe Voices, who have a Right to vote in this auguſt Aſſembly. The- 
only Motions that can be ballotted for are thoſe that come from the Doge, 
the ſix Counſellors, and the Savi- grandi. This Regulation is in order to 
ſhun the Diſputes and Confuſion that may ariſe from Diverſity of Senti- 
ments in fo numerous an Aſſembly. They who have no Right to vote, 
are at liberty to harangue, for or againſt any Reſolutions that are propoſed. 
But as the Great Council every Year ballot for continuing or removing, as 
they think fit, their hundred and twenty head Senators, the Dread of loſing 
that high Rank, which gives them ſo much Weight, prevents their abuſing 
it, and makes them diſcharge with the greateſt Exactneſs, all the Duties of 
their Station, $ | ; 
It is naturally to be believed, that great Inconveniencies muſt ariſe among Remarka- 
ſo numerous an Aſſembly, not only becauſe their Reſolutions are regulated ble Secre- 
by the Plurality of Voices which are given by Ballot, but becauſe it is dif- .. thI 
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1707. ficult to keep their Proceedings ſecret amidſt ſuch a Number of ambitious 
March 13. People, ſome of which are needy, ſome are young, and ſeveral both. It is 
however ſurprizing to ſee how inviolably ſecret the Senate of Venice is, and 
there are very few Inſtances of this Secrecy ever being betrayed. It is true, 
they have taken a good deal of care to preſerve it, by the Penalties which 
the State Inquiſitors inflict upon ſuch Criminals; by their repeated Oaths 
which Senators are obliged to take upon every Affair of Conſequence, and 
by the Excluſion given to all Members, who have the leaſt Connection 
with the Court of Rome. For beſides that they admit no Eccleſiaſtic into 8 
any Share of their Government, they are always ſo very jealous of the Re- "2M 
lations of ſuch, that all they who have either Children, Brothers or Nephews, 0 
provided in Benefices or any other Eccleſiaſtical] Dignities, are obliged im- l 1 

} 


VENICE. 


mediately to retire, whenever the others cry out, Fuera Papalini; away 
wit" the Poplings. This is a ſure infallible Way for preventing the Court J 
} of Rome, or any other foreign Power, coming to the Knowledge of any of 
| | the Republic's Secrets. : 
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Marchi4, The Council of Ten, is one of the moſt formidable Tribuna's in Venice, 
The and the Roman Senate, though more numerous, never had either greater 
aps Authority or Addreſs, than this little Aſſembly often diſplays, It was 
8 eſtabliſhed ſoon after the famous Attempt of Bajamonte Tiepolo, in order to 
Power. reſtore the City to the Tranquility, of which that dangerous Juncture had 
deprived her; but about twenty five Years after its firſt Eſtabliſhment, it 
was made perpetual, One may call it the ever-watchful Eye of the State, 
and which deals out to all its Members the ſeveral Proportions of public 
Care for the Good of their Country. It 1s properly the ſame with what 9 
they call in France, the Secret Council of State; but with this Difference, * 
that every thing in France is decided by the arbitrary Will of the King, 1 
who names a Head of the Council to preſide in it when he is not there _ - 
himſelf; whereas here, the Doge is not always called up to the Council of . 
Ten. It is true, he has Admittance there when he pleaſes with his ſix Coun- "iS 
ſellors, but the Members of the Council have as much Power without the . 
Doge, as when he is there with all his Counſellors. _ 
lis Mem- This Tribunal generally conſiſts of Noblemen of the firſt Rank, pretty | 
bers, and well advanced in Years, and ſkilled in the Arts of Civil Polity from their "I 
"go, Youth, They are choſen every Year by the Great Council, and ought all 1 
proceed- Of them to be of different Families. But they have a Power of chuſing 4 
ing. three of their Body as their Head, and thoſe they change every three 
Months. The Preſident for the Week receives the Memorials, the Ac- 
cuſations and the Informations of their Spies, and communicates them to 
his Colleagues. Then upon the Depoſition of the Witneſſes, or upon the 
Anſwers of the Accuſed, who are confined in horrible Dungeons, they make 
out the Proceſs of thoſe whom they believe guilty, without ſuffering the 
Impeached to make any Defence, either by himſelf or his Council. For as 


hty have impenetrably ſecret Methods of diſcovering all that is ſaid or done 
hf within 
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within their State, a Man is no ſooner informed againſt by a Note thrown 1707. 


| | e in. March 14. 
into the Mouth of one of the Animals of ſecret Information, than he is in- 14 


ſtantly ſeized and impriſoned in a loathſome Hole without knowing why 3 yea. 
there he lies in a miſerable State till he is confronted with his Accuſers, 
through a little Iron-grated Window ; after which, without hearing his 
Defence, he is condemned to the Canal called Orfano, which is the Place 

of his laſt Puniſhment, be his Quality ever ſo great; that is to ſay, he 18 
drowned. I believe you will think with me, that this is a cruel and inhu- 

man Method of proceeding. . 

The Council of Ten only ſits once a Week, but their Heads have a Power Extenſive 
of aſſembling them upon any urgent Occaſions. As they are charged with 23 
the public Tranquility, they not only have a Power of allowing or prohi- . 
biting any Feaſts or Diverſions, but they likewiſe take Cognilance of all 
criminal Affairs throughout their State. It has the ſole Authority of pu- 
niſhing Nobles, and its Power extends even to examining the Conduct of 
all their Podeſtats, Commanders and Governors of Provinces, and to re- 
ccive the Complaints of the People againſt their Conduct. Even their 
Generaliſſimo's depend upon this formidable Tribunal; for after the Term 
of their Command is expired, they are obliged to come and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to, and clear their Conduct before this Council in the next ſix Months, 
it any Charge is brought againſt them for Malverſation. Beſides this, they 
are obliged to give account here, of all the Money, Ammunition, Troops, 
and in ſhort every thing they had under their Direction. | 

The Procurator Francis Morqſini their Captain General in the War of F. Moro. 
Candia, who had been choſen Procurator of St. Mark by the Force of thoſe y _ 
Aſſurances which he gave the Republic, that he would bury himſelf in the th, Tri- 
Ruins of that Capital, was accuſed before this Tribunal by the Noble Mar# bunal, and 
Antonio Cornaro, a Year after the Loſs of that Place; but by protracting acquitted. 
Time, he had the Addreſs to extricate himſelf from this dangerous Situation, 

He firſt made himſelf ſure of the Suffrages of the Great Council, by laying 
out a Sum of Money properly among the poor Nobility, who are called 
Barnabotes, from their almoſt all of them inhabiting the Ward of St. Bar- 
nabas, where Lodgings are very cheap. At laſt he got the Knight Jean 


Sagredo, the moſt eloquent of all the Nobility, to make a Speech in his Fa- 


vour, who anſwered all the Allegations of the Accuſation ſo effectually, 
that Moroini was acquitted. 3 FE 

This Speech coſt Sagredo dear, for being ſuſpected of having received a gad 
large Sum of Money for his Pains, he had the Mortification of being pub- his Advc- |, 
lickly excluded from the Dogeſhip by the Nobility and People, juſt when date ſe- 


he was upon the Point of being elected. This diſguſted the poor Knight my pes 


; : iſhed, 
10 much, that he retired to a Country Houſe which he had upon the Terra 7 


firma, and never could be prevailed upon to return to Venice. He is ſaid 
to have compoſed two fine Works in that Solitude, the one upon the Af- 
fairs of the Turks, which is thought to be the beſt that ever was wrote upon 
that Subject; but the other, which was upon the Venetian Government, 

g 1 | never 


| 
| | 
| 
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104 1707. never was printed, and will remain perhaps for ever among their Archives, 
| * A, becauſe he is thought to have wrote with too much Candour. But to re- 
Vexice, turn to the Council of Ten. 5 —_ 
This This Tribunal has ſo extenſive a Juriſdiction, that its Authority is equal. 
Bench ly formidable to the Nobility and the meaneſt Subjects of the Republic. 
3 The former bear ſo terrible a Power with the greater Impatience, as they Wn 
to the No. are directly ſubjected to it; ſo that the very Name of the Ten, ſtrikes a Ter- 
bles, ror into thoſe who are conſcious of the leaſt Trip. All the Parliaments and RR 
Councels of State in France, fall far ſhort of the Power and Force that is 
veſted in thoſe Gentlemen, They are, in effect, more ſovereign than the 
Sovereign himſelf, ſince, as I have ſaid in another Place, they can ruin him 1 = 


whenever they have a mind, that is, when the public Good requires it. So . 

that one may ſay, the Doge of Venice has his Ephori, in the ſame Manner 

as the Kings of Sparta had formerly. = 
Non Ephori deſunt ſpeculantes omnia circùm, 4 


Quos bis quinque viros vulgari nomine dicunt, 


Summa quibus cura eſt, ne quid diſcordia turbet, = 
Principis obſervant mentem, Plebiſque, Patrumque, 1 = 
Externaſque minas, animoſque, & fædera Regum, 9 
Præviſis ut ſana queat medicina parari. _- 
Sollicili vixdum inceptos compeſcere motus, 1 
| Et procul inſtantes arcendo avertere flammas. © 
4 Hinc Venetis tam longa quies; pridemque ſalutom 1 
4 | | s 0 2 , OE 
i | Ipja ſuam bis quinque viris Reſpublica debet. 4 ; 
1 -» 


State In= But the Terrors of this Tribunal, formidable as it it is, in my Opinion, 
en fall far ſhort of that of the State Inquiſilors, though they conſiſt of three 
: — aue, Perſons only, two of whom are always of the Council of Ten, and the other 
| one of the ſix Counſellors of the Doge. They have an abſolute Power 
over the Lives of the Prince, Nobles, and Citizens; in ſhort, of all the Sub- 
jects of the State, and even of Strangers, without being accountable to any 
other Tribunal for their Proceedings; ſo that a Man is thought to be ir- 
recoverably ruined when he is informed againſt to the State Inquiſition, un- 
leſs he can make his Innocence appear more clear than the Sun at Noon-day. 
You may judge of the Danger which a Man runs who is unſupported, from 
this Circumſtance, that thoſe Gentlemen have often put Noble Venetians to 
death, without hearing what they had to ſay for themſelves. It is true, that 
they have not practiſed this Severity ſince the Death of Antonio Foſcarini, RR 
a Gentleman of extraordinary Merit, who being informed againſt to the 
State Inquiſition, as being under great Engagements with the Spaniſh Em- 
baſſador, was ſeized, led to the Priſons of the Inquiſition, and ſtrangled 
without any manner of Tryal. But the poor Gentleman, after his Death, 
1 was juſtified by the Informer himſelf, who at the Point of Death declared 
| him innocent of the Crime for which he died. 
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The Reaſon of this ſtrict Prohibition againſt any Correſpondence with 1707. 
foreign Embaſſadors and Miniſters, is, that Strangers may not come to the March _ 
Knowlege of State Secrets. Their Spies are more alert upon this than any VI Sick. 
1 other Subject, and the Dread of them is ſo great, that if a Noble Venetian, The leaſt 
buy Chance or unwittingly, ſhall ſpeak to the leaſt Domeſtic belonging to Correſ- 


= Aa foreign Miniſter, either in Church or any other public Place, no ſooner * 

comes he to know to whom he has talked, than he inſtantly runs and informs reign Em- 

= againſt himſelf before a State Inquiſitor, who after a ſevere Reprimand, baſladors 
RS orders him to be more cautious and circumſpect, and to take heed with highly 

XX whomhe converſes for the future. All the Citizens who wear the long Robe, . 

and all public Officers are comprehended in this rigorous Prohibition; and 


none are exempted but Phyſicians and Advocates, becauſe of their Profeſ- 


| 3 ſions, But even thoſe are very cautious in making uſe of that Liberty, 
I and moſt People of Faſhion who have any Connection with the Noble Ve- 
—IE 2 etians, decline having any manner of Intercourſe with foreign Miniſters, for 
fear of rendering their Friends ſuſpected, So very terrible and inexorable 
Haare the Rigours of the State Inquilition ; and ſuch a firm Belief prevails, 
= that thoſe ſevere Judges are, as it were, omniſcient and omnipreſent, by 
3 means of the Spies and Informers they keep in pay, againſt whom it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to guard. | 
= | I muſt here acquaint you, that of all the Spies maintained by the Repu- All forts 
i | blic, none are either better paid or better treated, than thoſe who belong to Ae 


the State Inquiſition, Tis true that this Office is looked upon as the nary bag 


meaneſt and moſt infamous of any that a Man can be reduced to ; and the this In- 
greateſt Reproach that can be thrown out againſt any Man in Venice, is to duiſition. 
call him a Spy of the Inquiſition; but for all that, they are of all Sorts and 
Ranks; as Tradeſmen, Merchants, Lawyers, Military Officers, Citizens, 
and what is more ſurprizing ſtill, Noblemen themſelves, who are not aſham- 
ed to receive thoſe Wages of Infamy. | 

As the Severity of this Tribunal, which puniſhes upon the ſlighteſt Suſ- Its exceſ. 
ICcion, have render'd it extremely odious to the Nobility, theſe terrible 2 
7 are obliged, upon ſuch Emergencies, to order Execution with ass 
much Secreſy as they paſs Judgment, that they may not raiſe too great an 
Outcry againſt their own Rigour, which ſometimes capitally puniſhes a 
ſingle Word that falls from an imprudent Man, if it ſhall happen to relate 
to the Government, Theſe ſecret Executions occaſion that a great many 
People who die by the Hands of the Executors of their Cruel Sentences, 
are often thought to be taken off by accidental Death, the true Cauſe being 
kept ſecret for a long Time after they are dead, The ſmalleſt Puniſhment 
that a Stranger of any Diſtinction has to fear, after he falls under the Sub 
picion of the State Inquiſition, is an Order ſigned by one of the Three, 
enjoining him to leave the City and Territories of Venice in four and twenty 
©. 4 Hours, upon Pain of Death. All this makes me repeat it, that this is the 
"I moſt formidable Tribunal of any in Venice, nay, in all the World. 


As. 
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170% As to the Criminal Quarantie, it is the moſt conſiderable Tribunal in the 
Marchli4. Republic, next to the Tribunals of State, and ſo ancient, that they have loſt 
by ics Original. They formerly judged of all Affairs Civil and Criminal, and 
The Cri. even took Cognizance of State Crimes, before the Eſtabliſhment of the 
minal Council of Ten. It was likewiſe before this Tribunal that the Doge Peter 


Luarentie Gradenigo made the greateſt Alteration in the Government that the Repu- 


blic had ever known, I mean by the Decree, in Virtue of which the Inſtru- 
ment called Serar del Configlio (the Seal of the Council) was paſſed. 


Its ſeveral Though the Council of Ten has deprived this Court of a great deal of 


Preroga- its important Buſineſs, it is however {till very conſiderable. The forty 
cles. Judges who compoſe it have a deliberative Voice in the Senate, and the three 
Heads, who are its Preſidents, have a Seat in the College during the laſt 

two Months they are in Poſt, In ſhort, it is to this Tribunal that the 
Deciſions of the College, the Senate, and other ſovereign Councils with 

Regard to private Affairs either Civil or Criminal, are often referred, by 

the Interpolition of Advocates General, to be reviſed and examined; nay, 
ſometimes reverſed ; fo inflexibly impartial is the Criminal Quarantie of do- 

ing juſtice to all Mankind, without Reſpect of Perſons, _ 

And Pre- Formerly the Doge, with his ſix Counſellors, were Preſidents of the Cri- 
dents. ina! Qlarantie, but at preſent no more than three of his Counſellors pre- 
ſide there, and that only for the four laſt Months of their annual Magiſtra- 

cy, that they may thereby acquire a reciprocal Knowledge of what paſſes in 

their Tribunals, by means of their principal Members. Thoſe of the Cri- 

minal Quarantie have ſo great Prerogatives, that the richeſt Nobility of the 

firſt Claſs, would eſteem it an Honour to be admitted into it, were it not 

that the Application which they muſt give for eight Months ſucceſſively to 

public Affairs, hinders their being very ſollicitous for this Preferment. 

This is the Reaſon why it is generally exerciſed by ſuch of the Nobility 

of the firſt and ſecond Order, who not being very rich, are fond of enjoy- 

ing the Privileges annexed to it, eſpecially as it is a Step by which they can 

rite to the higheſt Poſts in the Republic. The three Heads of the Qua- 


rantie, who are called Vice-Counſellors of the Nobility, wear the Violet Robe 
in the ordinary Faſhion, with ſtrait Sleeves. 
27-515, Haitherto I have only mentioned the Tribunals, which by means of their 
Many great Authority in the Government are, as it were, the Maſters of the State, 
Cours at and therefore merit your Attention, on account of their Power, and the 
Venice. particular Departments of their Buſineſs, as well as the Ends of their firſt 
Inſtitution. I will not however enter into a minute Detail of all the Ma- 
giſtracies of Venice, which would tire you, and is not at all neceſſary for 
giving you an Idea of the Forms of their Government. It is enough I 
tell you, that there are upwards of ſixty Tribunals, which employ the 
greateſt Part of their active Nobility in the Adminiftration of civil and 
criminal Juſtice, and in the Courts of Police. 


As 
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As to Courts for criminal Affairs, if on the one Hand they are too fa- 1707. 


vourable to the Accuſed, they are on the other very ſevere in the Puniſh. March rg. 


ments they inflict upon the Guilty. Their too great Lenity conſiſts in the N 
Care they take of having full Proofs of the whole Proceſs before they ſeize Criminal 
the Criminal. After they have all the Evidence that is neceſſary, they be- Courts | 
gin then to ſend the Capitano Grande to his Houle to ſearch for him; and 1 
if that Officer reports, that he has not been able to find him, the Criminal gence xo 
is then ſummon'd to appear on a certain Day, generally pretty far diſtant, thoſe that 


During all that Time, the Criminal is perfectly ſecure, provided he does are only 


not appear in the public Places of St. Mark, and upon the Rialto. He may acculed. 


even, by his Relations or Friends, apply for three Adjournments. If he 
then has no Proſpect of being NI or of drawing himſelf out of the 
Scrape, by Means of ſome powerful Protector, in this laſt Caſe he has Lime 
enough for eſcaping, as the Nobleman, who is his Patron, makes it a Point 
of Honour to ſave him; for this Purpoſe he ſends him one of his Gondo- 
la's with his Servants, who take him up at his Lodgings,and convey him to 
ſome Corner in the Terra: firma, from*whence he can eaſily, and without the 
leaſt Danger, leave the Territories of the Republic, Thus the Sentence in- 


flicted on moſt Criminals at Venice, is generally on account of Contumacy, 
which they call Bandire. 


But if the Criminal is ſo unfortunate as to be ſeized and thrown into And 
Priſon, as ſoon as his Proceſs is made out, one of the Avogadors, or Attor- great Ri- 
ney General, appoints any Day he has a mind for trying him. On that Day 5 0 
he orders the Criminal to be conducted before the Judges, where he pleads fuch OS. 
againſt him with a great deal of Warmth, heightening his Crime with all ſeiz:d and 
the aggravating Circumſtances of Guilt, and 1s ſure to conclude with a Mo- convicted. 
tion for a very ſevere Puniſhment. The Council for the Accuſed anſwers 
all the Heads of the Accuſation, and employs the ſtrongeſt Figures of Rhe- 
toric to move Compaſſion on the Judges. Sometimes he goes ſo far as to 
throw himſelf with the Priſoner, and the Priſoner's Wife and Children, if he 
has any, at the Feet of the Judges, and all of them in a Flood of Tears im- 
plore the Clemency and Pity of the Court. So moving a Sight, no doubt, 
muſt greatly affect the Spectators; but if, notwithſtanding all this, the Ma- 
jority of Votes upon the Ballot go againſt the Priſoner, he is reconducted 
into a villainous Dungeon, where he is left to rott a long Time before he 
dies, that he may expiate, ſay they, ſome Part of his Guilt by the Duration 
of his Puniſhment. 1 e 

What I think the moſt rigorous Part of all the Venetian Juſtice, is their Terrib!- 
condemning People to dark Priſons; ſome for eight, ſome for ten, ſome Priſons at 
for fifteen Years, and others for their whole Lives. Theſe darl: Dungeons e. 


are generally ſunk below the Level of the Water, and the Priſoner is. with- 


out any other Light but that of a little Lamp; ſo that the Horror of ſpend- 
ng ones whole Life in this Manner, has in it ſomewhat vaſtly more terrible 
chan Death itſelf. Tis true, that the Practice of Venice, of purchaſing Par- 
don with Money, is generally an Outlet for all Criminals who have Mo- 


ney enough to ſpare for that Purpoſe. 
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Venice. The Procurators of St. Mark, and their Functions. The Wa 
Great Chancellor a very confiderable Poſt, always poſſeſſed by 4 Cita- WW : 
dini or Citizen, Advocates General, ſumptuary Magiſtrates, and WW 
Inſpectors of Convents, Great Liberty of the Nuns, and their exceſ- 
ve Ignorance. The Ecclefiaſtics very diſorderly, and their Vices 
connived at. Inquiſition has little or no Power, and Diſſenters of all WR 
Sorts tolerated at Venice, Comical Manner of electing Pariſh u— 
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* tain Poſts and Dignities which give the Poſſeſſors a pretty conſiderable Rank 
in the Government, I begin with the Procurators of St. Mark, They are 
in ſo great Eſteem and Credit in the State, that they may in ſome Senſe be 
called Petty Princes, Formerly there was only one Procurator of St. Mark, 
who had the Charge of every thing belonging to the Church and Treaſury 
of that Name, together with the Management of its Revenue; ſo that he 
was in ſome Reſpect Lord high Treaſurer. ; 

Divided But as the Riches of that Church conſiderably encreaſed in proceſs of 

into three Time, the Republic created three, to each of which they gave two Col- 

Eambers jeagues. Theſe nine Procurators were divided into three Chambers or Pro- 

curaties; the firſt was called Procuratie di ſopra, which had the Charge of 
every thing relating to the Church. The ſecond had the Adminiſtration 
of the Effects that were left to the Poor, by thoſe who lived on this Side 
of the Great Canal, and they were called Procuratie di citra. The third, 
which is called the Procuratie di ultra, directs all that has been granted, or 
is now granted to the Poor, by ſuch as live on the other Side of the ſame 
Great Canal. = 

This This Dignity, which was the higheſt Ambition of the Venetian Nobility, 

ck to be was again multiplied, in order to reward their Services to the State, All who 

tought. arrive at it in this Manner, were, and till are, called Pracurator, by Merit. 

But as this Digaity beſtows on a Man a high Rank in the Republic, the 

Scnate has found means of making it a Mine of Money to ſupp'y the preti- 

ing Exigencies of the State, by felling it for 30000 Ducats to the old No- 

bility. But as it is not reaſonable that the upſtart Nobility ſhould be en- 
titled to the ſame Favours with the others, they pay 80, and ſometimes 

100,000 Ducats for it; and notwithſtanding the Extra vagance of this 

Price, in the Year 1672, no leſs than 35 Procurators were living, fo ver) 

tond are they of this Dignity, on account of the Priyileges annexed to.it, ; 
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Procura- FT E R having mentioned the higheſt Tribunals ef the Republic, and 

w_ of ; the Manner of diſtributing Juſtice at Venice, I muſt touch upon cer- 
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It opens a Way to all the Councils, and to the Senate itſelf, and at the 1707. 
fame Time gives them Precedence of all the Venelian Nobility, the Procu- March i. 
rators being eſteemed the firſt Senators; and in this Quality they are ex- Vr Nicz 
empted from thoſe Offices, which are attended with great Expence in dif- Iis Privis 
charging them, excepting thoſe of Embaſſadors in Ordinary, and important leges. 
Commiſſions, ſuch as the Reg ulation of Boundaries betwixt the Porte and the 
Republic; of which the Noble Cornaro told us there were at preſent no leſs than 

Sixty. ?Tis true, that in the Council their Vote is no other than that of 

any private Nobleman; but as they have Intrigues, which frequently bring 

them conſiderable Intereſt according to the Degrees of Perſonal Merit, they 
thereby find themſelves very much regarded, and in a Capacity of doing 
effectual Services to their Friends. . ; " 

They never admit any body to this Honour on account of Merit, but gome- 
Noble Yenetians, who have performed conſiderable Services to the State, times con- 
either in Embaſſies, at the Head of their Fleets, or in the Exerciſe of the fer red on 
higheſt Poſts of the Government. This is the Reaſon why the Nations, 3 
who have any B.ſineſs at Venice, endeavour to get ſome one or other of 

thoſe Procurators for their Patron. The Cities of the Terra firma gene- 

rally put themſelves under their Protection; and the Nobility of that Coun- 

try think they are aſſured of the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſiderable Intereſt, 

when they can call themſelves of the Houſe of any of thoſe Noblemen. 

*Tis true, that all theſe Prerogatives give them no extraordinary Di- Great 
ſtinction without Doors, and when they walk the Streets; but then they Haaghti- 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in their Houſes, where they are magnificent even to . 
Extravagancy. No Stranger converſes with them without firſt demanding ficers. 
an Audience, which when they have obtained, they are conducted througg 
a Croud of Domeſtics to the Place where they are to be received. Moſt 
part of them have a great deal of Haughtineſs and very little Civility. Not 
but that there are ſome polite Men among them, as we know by Expe- 
rience in the Perſon of the Noble Morgſini, who does honour to the Robe 

of a Procurator by the Sweetneſs of his Diſpoſition, and the Grentneſs of 
his Merit, which communicate Luſtre to his high Birth, © 

The Procurators of St. Mark are likewiſe Executors of all pious Legacies, Other 
the Tutors of Orphans, and the Protectors of Widows. They every Year Functions 
diſtribute a certain Number of Purſes, by way of Portions, to poor Girls in _ on 
Marriage, and give poſſeſſion, gratis, of ſeveral Tenements which depend 8 L 
upon their Procuratories. The ſix oldeſt Procurators are lodged in the noble to chis 
Building of the ze Procuraties, and the others have a moderate Penſion O-ice. 
from the Republic, till they ſucceed in their Turns to the Apartments of 
their Seniors. But they all equally wear the Ducal Robe of Violet Cloth, 
in the fame Faſhion with the Savi-grand:; that is to ſay, with great Sleeves 
hanging down to the Ground. Mr. Mifon is groſsly miſtaken in his Ac- 
count of their Habit. | 
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1707. The Poſt of Great Chancellor, gives a very conſiderable Rank at Venice. 
March15. Though he who fills it ought always to be taken from among the Body of 
Vocus wr Citizens, the Advantages annexed to it raiſe him above moſt Part of 
The Great the Nobility. He has the Title of Excellency, wears a Purple Robe, and by 
Chancel- his Poſt he is Knight of the golden Stole. He keeps the Seals of the Repu- 
lor and plic, and we may ay, that he is in all her Secrets; for he enters into all the 
3 0 Councils, he aſſiſts at the Reading of all the Diſpatches and Anſwers of 
Bt” Embaſſadors, and is preſent at every thing that paſſes in the Senate, He 

likewiſe reads in the Great Council all the Motions upon which they are 

to ballot, and has there precedence over all other Magiſtrates, excepting the 

Counſellors of the Doge, and the Procurators of St. Mark. In a Word, he 

is the Head of the Citizens, in the fame Manner as the Doge is that of the 
Nobility. 

Manner of The Poſt of Great Chancellor is for Life, as well as thoſe of the Doge 

_—_ = à and the Procurators of St. Mark; and he is choſen in the Great Council, or 

Burial. the General Aſſembly of the Nobles. After his Election he repairs to the 

College, with a magnificent Retinue of Senators and Nobles, all in Purple 

Robes. He there makes an Harangue to the Nobility, and receives the 

Seals and enters upon his Office, He is generally choſen from among the 

Secretaries of the Republic, and particularly from thoſe of the Council of 

Ten, who hold the firſt Rank. In ſhort, the State buries him at the public 

Expence, as magnificently as they do a Doge, with this Difference only, 

that the Nobility wear Black Robes at the Funeral of a Chancellor, and 

| Purple at that of a Doge. * apt 8 7 
lis Re- The Chancellor's Appointments amount to 3000 Ducats a Year, which 
venues. with his Perquiſites is reckon'd to amount to upwards of 6000 Ducats, in- 

cluding what he receives from the Fees of his Office, and ſome other ca- 
ſual Profits. After all this, if the Doge is no more than the Shadow of 
a Prince, and the Phantom of Sovereignty, the great Chancellor is only 
the Servant of the State; for notwithſtanding all the exterior Badges of 
Honour which ſurround him, yet he is in reality far inferior to a plain No- 
bleman. He has no deliberative Voice inthe Aſſemblies: Thus knowing his 
Diſtance and effective Diſtinction, he pays all proper Reſpect to the Nobi- 
lity, never taking any Precedence of them, but in the Execution of his 
Office. 1 qt & = 
fre ad- They who are called Gli Avogadori de l' commun, are two Magiſtrates, 
vocates whoſe Office is that of being Advocates or Attorneys General; ſince they 
One. make out all the Proceedings, and are the only Perſons who can plead 
©x;on;, àgainſt a Criminal in Courts of Law. Theſe Officers have ſeveral other 

Functions, and a particular Juriſdiction z for they are Judges in all Pro- 

ceedings ariſing upon carrying away of young Women, in Quarrels where 
Blows are given, and capital Injuries. But their greateſt Authority con- 
ſiſts in the Power they have of ſuſpending for three Days the Judgment 
of all Tribunals. It is true that they are obliged at the End of theſe three 
Days, to account for the Reaſons of their interpoſing, and thoſe 3 

5 ought 
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Streets, by one or two Servants, who wear black Cloaks, but are not al- che noble 


| Gowns; but the Diſtinction is much more apparent in the Country, by the 


8 Noblemen as have been Ambaſſadors in either France or England; for being 
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ought to be ſtrong enough to occaſion a new Deliberation on the Subject in 1707. 


March ;. 


aeſtion. | — 
Arbe Senate likewiſe chuſe theſe Avogadors, but they muſt be confirmed V. Nox. 


by the Great Council. They do not make it a Point always to chuſe very Choſen by 
rich People into thoſe Employments : They are generally filPd by People the Se- 
whoſe Families are conſiderable, of approved Probity, and a good deal © 
Eaſe in ſpeaking in public. In their ordinary Functions, they are dreſt 
in a Violet Robe with a red Stole ; but in the Great Council they wear one 
of Purple. 1 forgot to tell you, that the Deliberations of that Council 
would be void, without the Preſence of one of the two Avogadors, a Pri- 
vilege which makes them not a little conſiderable, 


f nate. 


Beſide the Poſts I have already particulariz'd, there are at Venice two 2 16, 
other Sorts of Magiſtrates, whoſe Authority is pretty extenſive ; one to grad of 
be a Curb upon all Luxury and Exceſs, that general Bane of the Liberty Policy. 
of Republics, and one to keep a vigilant Eye over the Clergy, with Re- 
gard to both their Intereſts and Behaviour. The firſt are named gli ſopra 


providitori alle Pompe, Theſe are three in Number, and commonly Sena- 


tors of the firſt Rank, who by very rigorous Injunctions, not much unlike 
the ſumptuary Laws of the ancient Romans, have regulated the Equipage, 
Table, and Dreſs of the noble Yenetians. 
The Procurators of St. Mark are alone permitted to be attended, in the Dref: of 


low'd a Sword. The reſt of the Nobility have no Attendance in the City. Venetian, 
A large Robe of black Cloth lined and faced with fine Furs of a greyiſh very plain. 
Colour, which they are obliged to wear in Venice, ſets them all on a Level, | 
and admits no Diſtinction between the moſt wealthy Gentleman and the 

moſt indigent Barnabotti; and it is ſome Sort of Comfort to theſe latter to 

fee Senators of che firſt Rank walking the Streets, without Equipage, in 

a Gown nothing differing from their own. The Stole which comes over 

the Shoulders, and hangs behind the Back is of the ſame Cloth with the 

Robe; the Girdle is black, about the Breadth of four Fingers, and em- 
belliſhed with Silver Plates and Buckles. The Baretta is a Sort of Cap of 

black Wool, bordered with a ſmall Fringe of the fame ; but as they are 

now allowed to wear full bottom'd Wiggs, (which were formerly prohi- 

bited) they never wear the Baretta on their Heads, but when it rains, and 

at ſuch Time, they not only put on the Cap, but cover themſelves with 

the Stole. Young Noblemen of great Fortunes, find Means to diftin- 

guiſh themſelves, in the City, by the rich Cloaths they wear beneath their 


great Number of Livery Servants, the ſplendid Equipages, and the many 
Horles they keep. 

As to the Regulation of their Tables, it is not allowed them Alto their 
at one and the ſame Meal to regale themſelves with both Fiſh and P 
Ficſh. This Regulation of their Table is the moſt ſenſibly felt by ſuch 


accuſtomed, 
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5%. accuſtomed, in thoſe Countries, to a nice and ſplendid Way of living, i; 
March16 they ill bear with the Want of good Cooks, | 1:58 
> Lon Theſe ſumptuary Magiſtrates, as well as the State Inquiſitors, entertain 1188 
ceverty ofa great Number of Spies to inform them of ſuch as infringe their Laws z HT 
the Magi- and they make them, with a ſtill greater Strictneſs, obſerve the Profuſe- 
firate geſs of the Ladies, who are abſolutely forbid the wearing Gold, Silver, oo Mi 
2 . Jewels. However, the noble Venetian Women are, for the firſt two Tears 
che Ex ta. aſter their Marriage, indulged in the Uſe of Jewels; but at the Expira- 
"_ ce of tion of that Term, they mult diveſt themſelves of theſe Ornaments, and Wn 
che n 7 


„ never more reſume them except on the laſt Days of the Carnaval, or at pub- pi 
Hes. lic Feaſts and Rejoicings. If there are any diſcovered wha have preſumed Mm 
to act contrary to theſe Laws, they are never fined at leſs than two thou- 
ſand Ducats: Beſides, *tis only during theſe two firſt Years, called the No- 
viciat, that they have the Liberty of giving their Gondoliers or Watermen 
what Livery they moſt fancy. we 7 
(oortiſans As the Courtiſans are under a Neceſſity of dreſſing themſelves to the beſt 
notwith= Advantage, to allure Cuſtomers, it is almoſt impoſſible to prevent their 
ſtanding wearing Gold, Silver, and other prohibited Toys; for which Reaſon the WR 
d ſumptuary Court drains pretty conſiderable Sums from theſe unfortunate 5 80 
n Wretches, by the continual Fines they oblige them to pay, if they have 
not Art to blind the Eyes and ſeal up the Lips of the Spies, a Set of People 
extremely fond of the Belles Leltres, I mean the Letters impreſs'd round the Se- 
quins and Louiſdors. You muſt however obſerve that the Juriſdiction of this 
Tribunal extends not to the Continent, where every one dreſſes as he or ſhe 
thinks proper, and all have full Liberty to wear whatever they have a Mind # 
to, whether Gold, Silver, or Jewels. . 8 
Magi- The ſecond Magiſtracy is alſo compoſed of three Senators, authorized 
Arates, by the Republic to take Cognizance of both the general and particular Af 
who i fairs of the Religious of either Sex, One of their principal Cares is to 
Couvents maintain Peace and Regularity in the Monaſtries, and to prevent the Nuns 
from converſing too much with ſecular Perſons. They take ſuch Meaſures Rx 
as they ſhall judge proper to prevent the Inconveniencies which might hap- _ 
pen if they did not endeavour to keep up ſome Diſcipline in the Convents. MX 
For this Reaſon, Monks and other Eccleſiafticks are forbid frequenting the 
ſpeaking Room of the Nuns, without the expreſs Permiſſion of one of :f 
the three Magiſtrates, This poſſibly proceeds from the Nobility being 
particularly intereſted in the Converſation they themſelves entertain with MK 
theſe Veſtals; or may be, they fear that Licentiouſneſs, which has already 
gotten too great Footing in the Monaſtries, with regard to Converſation, 
ſhou'd gain more Ground by the frequent Viſits of the Monks. 
heir Authority over the Convents is incomparably greater than is that 
of the Patriarch of Venice; for the Permiſſion which he gives a Prieſt to be, 
| 5 Chaplain in Ordinary to the Church of a Monaſtry, muſt be confirm'd by WR 
| one of theſe three Senators, who may limit the Time, as he ſhall judge 
i i Proper. All the Women who are employed by the Nuns to manage their 
| : 
; 
| 
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fairs abroad, muſt have a Permiſſion in Writing, ſigned by one of theſe 
Magiſtrates, 
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Magiſtrates, under Pain of Corporal Puniſhment. Theſe three have alſo 1509. 
a Captain of the Shirri or Sergeants at the Expence of the Republic, who Marc“ 15. 
viſits the Parlours or ſpeaking Rooms, to ſee that ſuch Orders are obſerved 8 
as are made with Regard to the exterior Diſcipline of Nunneries. They : 
are alſo provided with a good Number of Spies, who are ia pay, to give 
an Account of the Names and Quality of ſuch as they obſerve too frequent 
in the Convent, But the young Nobility who are greatly delighted with 
the Converſation of the Nuns, keep this Captain and his Spies in ſuch 
Awe, that they dare not inform againſt any of them, fearing the Effects 
of their Reſentment, which wou'd not be leſs than ſtabbing or toſſing 
them into a Canal by ſome of their Bravoes or Cut-Throats, whom they 
keep in pay. Thus notwithſtanding all Regulations and Prohibitions, the 
Nuns never are without good Company in their ſpeaking Room, and pur- 
take in all Manner of Diverſions. | 5 

Not long ſince a Friend of ours who had ſome Acquaintance in the Mo- The Mo- 
naſtry of St. Lorenzo, carry*d us thither : The Nuns of this Houſe are all nary of 
noble Yenetians, and do not wear the Veil; their Necks and Faces are e 
bare. We met with a great deal of Company in the Hall, in which there ſtrange 
are ſeveral Grates; and as the //a/zans ſpeak loud, and the Nuns at the dif- Notions 
ferent Grates often broke out into violent Fits of Laughter, the Conver- cee 
ſation was both confus'd and noiſy. Indeed it was ſomewhat Icis fo where no 
we were, for five or ſix Ladies who were at the Grate, knowing none a- | 
mong an equal Number of Viſitors, but our Introductor only, were fome- 
what more on the Reſerve than the Ladies at the other Grates, where the 


Company was more numerous; however, they by Degrees began to grow 


more converſable, and accidentally the Diſcourſe turn'd on the Subject of 


Hereticks. One of theſe Ladies ſaid ſhe had never ſeen one, and been long, 
deſirous to know what Sort of Animals thoſe brutte beſtie were. I imme- 
diately reply*d, with a Smile, that ſhe might even now gratify her Cu- 
nofity ; and added, in ſhewing her two Exgliſe Gentlemen, who were the 
handſomeſt of all our Company, that thoſe two were rank Hereticks, 
The terrible Appellation Heretick caus'd the immediate and loud Exclama- 
tions of the Nuns; and I am of Opinion, that had it not been for our In- 
troductor, with whom they were intimate, and who a little removed their 
Fears, they had taken to their Heels, and left us to our own Con- 
verſation. 5 

At length, however, ſuch of them as the Appellation of #1thy Brutes Who, in 
had the leaſt alarmed, coming again to the Grate, and beginning more at- their Opi- 
tentively to examine the two Gentlemen, ſhe who had diſcovered 072 
ſo great Curioſity to ſee Hereticks, addreſſing herſelf to me, ſaid eg, 
I had certainly a Mind to impoſe upon her with Regard to 
thoſe two Gentlemen, for they were too handſome, and too finely 
ſhaped to be Hereticks, who had been always repreſented to them 
as mere Wolves, with Horns and cloven Feet, and as black as Scot, by 
the Dint of Excommunications :. In a Word, as Monſters ; at leaf, pretty 


Dear. 
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1707- rear reſembling the Satyrs in Paintings and in the Deſcriptions of Poets. 


Fertig g TT anſwered, that I had told them nothing but the pure Truth, 
Vexice, which having been confirm'd by our Introductor, and the two Hereticks 
themſelves, all the Ladies, viewing the Gentlemen with Eyes of Com- 
aſſion, began to exclaim what Pity it was, that ſuch handſome Men 
muſt one Day be damn'd to all Eternity, becauſe, as they added, che non 
ſous Chriſtiani, that they are not Chriſtians, Pray obſerve what advanta- 
geous Ideas they conceive of you Hereticks. Indeed we find the ſame 
Prejudices in Spain, and thoughout moſt Catholic Countries: For according 
to their Notions, you are neither Chriſtians, nor even Men, but filthy 
horned Beaſts, and what is yet worſe, excommunicated and damn'd to the 
Pit of Hell. This is indeed enough to make ones Blood run cold, and 
the mildeſt of theſe Epithets ought to be of ſuch Weight with you, as to 
make you ſeriouſly think of withdrawing yourſelf without the leaſt Delay 

from ſuch a deteſtable Generation. 
The great To conclude, you will eaſily perceive by the Contempt of the young 
ee „ Nobility for the Decrees of theſe Magiſtrates, with Relation to the ſpeak- 
a 7% ing Room of the Nuns, that this Tribunal is rather to make an oſtenta- 
tious Shew of a very exact Government, than to bring an effectual Re- 
medy to the Evil, which in a Country where Libertiniſm reigns, is, in 
my Opinion, almoſt incurable : For they are not fatisfied with barely going 
to the Nuns Parlours to prattle with them; but theſe ſpeaking Rooms are, 
in the Time of Carnaval, the Rendezvous of Maſks. The young Gentle- 
men diſguiſe themſelves in the moſt extravagant Manner they can invent, 
and run from Monaſtry to Monaſtry to divert the Nuns with a Number of 
Merry-Andrew Tricks, and as many little Stories, which the more amo- 
rous they are, the more agreeable is the Reception they meet with. The 
Nuns in ſome Monaſtries appear at the Grate diſguis'd like Women of the 
World, others again in the Habits of Men with Hats and Feathers; and 
even they who appear in the Dreſs of Nuns, expoſe their Necks to view as 
much as poſſible, ſet out with Flowers and Noſegays in all Seaſons, with 
their Hair curl'd on the Forehead, and not ſeldom in Ringlets, is pendant 
below their Ears: They whoſe Brothers keep Courtiſans never miſs the Op- 
portunity of Maſks to ſend for thoſe Creatures to their Parlour, and take 
a Pleaſure to converſe with them on the Happineſs they enjoy by being in 


their Siſters in Law, and never ſuffer them to depart, till they have made 

them ſome Preſent of Sweet-Meats, or ſomething elſe. 
They ina The major Part of the Nuns, eſpecially ſuch as are noble Venetians, riſe, 
manner go to Bed, and to the Choir, whenever they think proper; they take all 
do what poſſible Diverſion, and often have little Entertainments among themſelves 
n with what their Relations ſend them, or with Collations and compleat 
Mind to Repaſts, which their Gallants have the Addreſs to convey into the Con- 
in the Vo- vent: Nay, ſome of them who have an Inclination to go to the Opera, 
zaries. find Means to gratify it; ſo that tis the Cloiſter alone which diſtinguiſhes 
I RL» them 


the good Graces of their Brothers; they tenderly careſs them, call them 
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them from Women of the World. Indeed it would be a difficult Taſk > 
to find in any one Convent in Venice, a young Nun who will not ingenu- , 
ouſly own to you in private, that ſhe entered 1t by Compulſion; or that Vx NE. 

being placed there while a Child, had not the Liberty of making a Choice; 

and ſhe ſhou'd be overjoy'd, if ſhe cou'd obtain the Permiſſion to enter 

again into the World. If you object to theſe Girls, that they have made 

Vows, and taken a Habit which obliges them to a Manner of Lite very 
different from that of People who are in the World ; they never fail of re- 

plying, that at the Time they were compell'd to make ſuch Vows, their 
Tongues ran counter to their Hearts, and that they wear the Religious 

Habit only becauſe their Relations will allow them no other. Canany 

one after this be ſurpriz d, that handſome young Perſons, who have ſuch 
Sentiments, with Regard to the Manner of Life which they have been 
conſtrained to enter upon, without the leaſt Regard to their Inclinations, 

ſnou'd take Liberties which perhaps they never wou*d have taken, had 

they been ſuffered to continue in the World? Or can it be thought ſtrange, 

that young Gentlemen, brought up in a luxurious and ſenſual Manner, 

ſhou'd endeavour to take Advantage of the Uneaſineſs of theſe poor Re- 

cluſes, and bend them to their Bow, by making them their Addreſſes in 

Spight of the Prohibitions of the Magiſtrates eſtabliſhed for the Inſpection 

of the Monaſtries? . 

With regard to the Monks and other Eccleſiaſticks in general, the Re- Irregula- 
public has hit on two infallible Methods to prevent their doing Miſchief, as rity of the 
they every where elſe do: The firſt is to be blind to their Enormities; for 1 
they are deſirous that their Irregularities ſhould openly appear to the People, ne. 
that they who are able by their Intrigues to make them revolt againſt the nanced at 
Senate and Nobles, had they Credit with the Populace, ſhould fall into Venice, 
Contempt with them. The ſecond is to debar them from entering into on FER 
the Councils of State; for the Inſtant a noble Venetian has taken Orders, he — 
is for ever after excluded the Great Council; and if he riſes to a Cardinal's 
Hat, not only his Family in particular, but even all his Relations are oblig- 
ed to keep from it, and are incapable of any Employ during the Life of. 


that Cardinal. Thus the Clergy may maſk themſelves, frequent the Opera, 


may even appear upon the Stage, go to Aſſemblies, haunt Baudy-Houſes, 
keep Miſtreſſes; in a Word, plunge headlong into the moſt extravagant 
Debaucheries; but let them take Care not to intermeddle with Affairs of 
State, for the Senate will ſoon find Means to make them repent it. 

The Jeſuits, as all-powerful as they are, can witneſs this. When Paul The je. 
the Fifth interdicted the Republic, they were baniſhed the States of Venice, ſuits are 


together with the Theatins and Capuchins, as theſe were the only Orders curb d. 


that obey'd the Cenſures of that Pontiff. On the Reconciliation of the 
Pope and Venetians, the Capuchins and Theatins were re- admitted to their 
Convents and Effects; but the Senate was inflexible as to the Excluſion” 
of the Jeſuits, and they cou'd never have re-eſtabliſhed themſelves, but by 
the earneſt Intreaties of Al:xander the Seventh, and the Promiſes he made 
Vol. II. e e = of 
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1707. of ſending the Republic conſiderable Succours for Candia. Since that 


March 10. Period, notwithſtanding the noble Venetians ſend their Children to the 
Vzxics. Jeſu'ts College, they keep a ſtrict and vigilant Eye over their Conduct, 


watch all their Motions,. and ſeverely puniſh whatever has the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of being contrary not to the Intereſts. only, but even to the De- 
fzns of the Republic. Judge from hence, whether this Severity towards 
a Society, which is ſo powerful in the greateſt Courts of Europe, is not 
ſufficient to keep the other Religious and Eccleſiaſticks in an abſolute De- 
pendance with regard to the Government. | 


The In- The Senate has had the Addreſs, not only to bring the Eccleſiaſticks 


quiſiion under an abſolute Dependance, but alſo, by a Maſter-Stroke of Politicks, 
45 termi- to ſubject the Inquiſition to their Authority: This Tribunal fo. formidable 
en: in Spain and Portugal, and lo terrible at Goa, is at Venice little more than a 
Chimera; for Rome having artfully taken Ad vantage of ſome certain Con- 


junctures which added greater Weight to its Authority for the eſtabliſhing. 


it at Venice, the Senate were in ſome Meaſure compell'd to give it Ad- 


mittance; but it was on ſuch Conditions, as to make this Tribunal of the 
Inquiſition very near as dependent on the political Government as are the 


loweſt of the Secular Courts. It is compos'd of the Pope's Nuncio, the 
Patriarch of Venice, the Father Inquiſitor, who is always one of the Order 
of the Seraphic St. Francis, and of two Senators; and without the Preſence 


and Conſent of theſe two, all the Proceedings of the other three, are ipſo 
facto null and void: And as theſe Senators are not over ſcrupulous, no more 


than the other Yenetians, they commonly withſtand the Zeal and Catholic 
Tranſports of the Inquiſitors; for the Inſtant that they are for entering on 
violent Meaſures the two Senators quit the Aſſembly, and thus prevent 
their putting any Sentence in Execution. We may hence fay, . that the In- 


quiſition at Venice is no more than a faint Shadow of what it is elſewhere, 


and that their moſt important Affairs are but very trifling. . | 
Diſſenters The Prateſtants and ſuch as profeſs a Religion different from the Roman 
are not Catholic are not within the Juriſdiction of the Inquiſition, The Greeks, 


2 1302 who are eſteem'd Schiſmaticks, and who ſay that they depend alone 


gion. on the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, have, as have alſo the Armenians, free 


Exerciſe of their Religion in ſome publie Church; and notwithſtandin 

that they differ from the Roman Church in ſeveral conſiderable Points, 
whenever they celebrate any Feſtival; the Venetians crowd to their Church, 
as they do to the Catholics, to gain the Indulgences, I ſhall not under- 
take to mention to you, who ſo well know, what is the Faith and Wor- 


ſhip of either of theſe People, for I can acquaint you with nothing new 


on that Head. | 


Though the Lutherans and Calviniſts, whom the Inquiſition will no where 
ter tolerate, are not allow*d the public Exerciſe of their Religion at Venice, they: 
xt Venice: however live very peaceably under the Protection of the Senate, which 

winks at their private Aſſemblies, All other Sects are fo far tolerated, 


that if a Diſſenter from the Roman Church dies, he may be publickly bu- 
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ried in holy Ground. The Curates never enquire whether the Perſon did, or 1707- 
did not die a Catholic; nor indeed do they trouble their Heads about either March 16. 
the Faith of the Deceas'd, or any Thing elſe, provided they have their Fees. y,\i ce. 
The Election of their Curates has ſomething in it ſo particular, that an The Man- 
Account of it, may not be diſag reeable to you. You may poſſibly think 5 of 
that the Patriarch has a Right to preſent to Benefices; but there is no ſuch Cute 


: Curates 
Thing. The Senate, according to the ancient Cuſtom of the Church, has very re- 


left the Choice of their Curates to the Pariſhioners, provided they chuſe a markable. 


Perſon whom they deem moſt worthy, and within the Space of three Days 
after the Death of the laſt Incumbent; but if theſe Conditions are not 
fulfilled, the Senate preſents. The Manner of the Election 1s as follows : 
The noble Venetians, Citizens, and Mechanics, in a Word, all who are 
Houſe-keepers in the Pariſh of whatever Rank, meet in the Church, to 
proceed by a Plurality of Votes. All the Prieſts, who are ſettled in that 
Pariſh, make their perſonal Appearance, that their reſpective Merits may 


be examin'd, | 


The youngeſt begin firſt to make their Harangues, in which they ex- Uncom- 
aggerate all the Services they have perform'd for the Pariſh and Pariſhi- 2 oo 
oners, during the many Years they have reſided in it, Theſe Orations are pen 
commonly farced with what is very extraordinary, for you not ſeldom ſee Candi— 
Prieſts, who, to convince the Pariſhioners of their ſingular Merits, call dates for a 
with a loud Voice upon old Men and Women, and even Children, (all dame 
bribed to their Purpoſe) to whom they put a Number of Queſtions, before Vara 
the whole Congregation, ſuch as, Did not I, when you were in the utmoſt Ne- the Elee- 
ceſſity, keep you from ſtarving ? Did not I, in your laſt Fit of Sickneſs viſit and tors. 
comfort you regularly every Day? and to the little Children, Have not I al- 
ways catechiſed and inſtructed you in the Catholic Religion? All theſe admi- 
rable Queſtions, and a hundred more of the like Nature are always an- 
ſwer'd in the Affirmative, with, as loud as they can baw], a Si Signor, and 
commonly attended with kiſſing the Hem of the Prieſt's Caſſock. 

But this exalting of their own Merit does not ſuffice them; for the Can- Other ve 
didate for a Cure makes no Manner of Scruple in openly defaming, as Methods 


MLL .: = = for the 
much as poſſible, his Competitors, not only by raking into their Manner e  . 


of Life, in the Search of Scandal, to expoſe them in the moſt ſcurrilous poſe. 


Language; but they will often throw in Calumny and Falſehood, and 
tax them with Vices of which they are not guilty. A Candidate will 
openly proteſt, that he has never appropriated io himſelf Charity entruſted to 
him to be diſtributed to the Poor, as ſuch a one has; that he is no Drunkard, 
as is ſuch a one; that he is not an Atheiſt, as is a third; and that he does not 
publickly keep a Miſtreſs, as does a fourth. In a Word, there is no Sort of 
Filth with which he does not beſpatter his Competitors, in Hopes of 
acquiring ſome Advantage to himſelf. After theſe fine Orations, every 


one of the Candidates having made his Speech, the Pariſhioners proceed to 


ballotting, to ſee who has the moſt Votes. It ſometimes happens, that he 


who has the greateſt Faction, is choſen by Acclamation, Public Rejoicings 
M 2 | are 


84 TFF N 
1705. are made throughout the Pariſh for the firſt three Days after his Election; 
March 16. Bonefires are made before the new Curate's Door, they fire a Number of 
dier Guns and Chambers, and they commonly write in large Characters on the Cor- 
ners of the croſs Streets of the Pariſh, Pre Giovanni, Pie Pierro, or Pre. 
Andrea Pievano per merito di dieci, or quindeci anni; which is as much as to 

ſay, that they place his Merit folely in the Number of Years he has ſpent 

in the Service of the Pariſh z for in general, allitheſe Prieſts are extreme-- 

ly ignorant. beet ARE; a LT 

The ju- To conclude, theſe Curates, have a Sort of Juriſdiction in Venice, ſince 
riſdiction they have a Right to aſſemble and determine on their own Affairs: In- 


of Curates. qeed they have the Concurrence of ſome of the Nobility of every reſpective 


Pariſh, who are preſent at the Judgments they paſs. There are reckoned: 
67 Pariſhes in Venice. 


CRAP. X.. 


Venice. Government of the Republic in Terra Firma. The Podeſtas 
Slavery: 
and the revengeful Spirit of the Nobility of thoſe Provinces, The- 


or Civil Magiſtrates, and thetr great State and Authority. 


Capitano Grande, or Military Magiſtrate, and his Power. Re- 


fined Politics of the Venetians in Relation to the Soldtery and Militia 


of Terra Firma. The Proveditors General, and their Functions. 
Account of the Morlaks, and Capelets, or Albanians, a Nation 
Subject to the Republic. Iſles of the Archipelago, /uch as Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and Zant, belonging to the Venetians, deſcribed. Re- 
marks on thetr miſtaken. Politics in puſhing thetr Conqueſts on the 
Continent of Italy. | . 


March iy. 
Government of Fenice, I now come to that of their Dominions upon 


the Terra Firma, or Continent of Lady. 
TwoScrts Fhe Republic ſends two Noblemen of the firſt or ſecond Order into 


of Magi- the principal Cities of the Terra Firma, to govern the Provinces there, and 


Oo 2 keep them in their Duty, The one of thoſe Magiſtrates has the Title of. 
„a. Prdeſta, the other that of Capitano Grande, or Captain of the Army; 
wo the Majeſty of the Republic is equally repreſ.nted by theſe two 
„ : | 
The Po- The former is entruſted with the Adminiſtration and Diſtribution. of 
8 A Civil Juſtice to the People: His Part is properly that of taking Cogniſance 
ao * of all Cauſes Civil and Criminal, and to decide all Differences that ariſe 
5 either in the City where he governs, or in the Territories depending on it. 


AVIN G ſufficiently entertain'd you with an Account of the 
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| demn to Death without Appeal from his Sentence. He likewiſe has theCare 
of the Hoſpitals, the Reparations of Bridges, Highways and public Build- 
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In ſhort, the Weight of the molt important Affairs is entruſted to the Po- 7 bs 
deſta, and he is anſwerable for the Peace and Tranquility of theſe People 
under his Government, 5 | Venice. 

No ſooner does the Podeſta enter upon his Office, than he —_— diſ. N 
regards that excellent Equality which is ſo conſpicuous at Venice; tor he 


: Retinue. 
then begins to aſſume the State of a petty Sovereign. He has his Gentle: 


men, his Major Domo, his Confeſſor, his Bed-chamber-men, his Pages, his 


Retinue of Fobtmen, and his Guard, which generally conſiſts of thirty or 
forty Foot-Guards armed with Swords and Muſquets. They are conſtantly 
in Arms and upon duty at the Gate of the Hall where the Podeſta firs in 
Judgment, and when he goes abroad they attend him wherever he goes. 
He is dreſt in a Scarlet Hahit with great Sleeves, and every Day hears Maſs 
with great Formality in his Chapel, where his Council affiſts ; which is 


compoſed of Gentlemen of the Terra firma. 


Theſe are called his Aſſeſſors ; and, in Conjunction with the Podeſta, they Council. 
deliberate upon all public Occurrences that fall in their Way, which gives 
this poor Nobility a Shadow of Liberty. But their Advice is never taken 


upon Affairs of Conſequence, and when it is, if it happens to differ from 


the Opinion of the Podeſta, their Mouths are immediately ſnut by produc- 


ing a Decree of the Senate, confirmed by the Opinion and Sentiments of 


the preſent Magiſtrate. 


The Podeſta's Power likewiſe extends to Priſoners, whom he can con- — 


ings. He lays Taxes upon, and ſettles the Prices of all Proviſions for the 
Neceſſaries of Life, within his Government; and the Inn-keepers are every 

Night obliged to bring him the Names of all the Strangers that come into 

the City and lodge in their Houſes; by this Means, they have an exact 
Knowledge of the Quality and Number of Strangers in the City. When- 

ever he has the leaſt Suſpicion of the Plague, or any infectious Diſeaſe, ge 
chuſes a Magiſtrate under him, called the Magiſtrate of Health, who ſuffers : 


W& nothing either to enter or go out of the City, without an Atteſtation ſign- 


ed by the Podeſta's Secretary, Even a Nobleman of the Terra firma cannot 
be abſent from the City, without his Permiſſion, As to the Gentlemen of 


the Country, it is true, he gives them free Acceſs to his Perſon, and en- 


truſts them with little Poſts which gives them no Power, but then he lives 


with them in ſuch a Manner, as to make them fenfible that he is their 


Maſter, 


One of the moſt ſurpriſing Circumſtances: to Strangers is, to ſee the The Deſ- 
great Submiſſion paid by this poor Nobility to the Venetians, which goes ome 4 
io far, that they d be d def ; Sdes State an 

that they dare not be covered before the leaſt of them, without re- great Sub- 
peated Commands for thar Purpoſe; and ſo great is the Servitude in which miſſion of 
they are kept, that there is not a Nobleman upon the 7erra firma, who is the N b- 
ever poſſeſſed, either of Magiſtrac Dignity of Diffinction 1 232 
„ el S y, or any Dignity of Diſtinction = Terra for 

| the ma. 
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VENICE» 


have no more Knowledge of what paſl 


TR AV ũ E L S 
the Republic, They never are invited into the Councils of State, and 
es there, than the meaneſt Fiſherman 
public Affairs, keeps them always low, 


of Murano. This Ignorance, as to 


and prevents their attempting to vie with their Maſters. In the mean time, 


as they generally have enterprizing and lively Spirits, and are naturally in- 
clined to change, the Republic is ſo jealous of what they may do, that ſhe 


takes all Precautions to prevent their knowing how much they are Slaves, 
and to take from them all the Means of bettering their Condition. But 
that they may not be rendered quite deſperate, thoſe Magiſtrates who are 


ſent by the Senate to govern the Country, entruſt them, in Appearance, 


Revenge 


ful Spirit 


of the In- 
habitants 
ef the 

Continent 


with the Management of Affairs, and as I have already obſerved, fuffer 


them to take the Title of their Aſeſſors, They make them Arbitrators in 


the little Diſputes that happen in their City; they communicate to them 


the Orders of the Senate, which they are however obliged implicitly to fol- 
low, and give them little Poſts which are rather ſervile than honourable. 
Theſe falſe Appearances however pleaſe them, and the poor Gentlemen re- 
tire home with an Adio & Vgfgnoria, (farewell my Lord) as well contented 
as if they were in reality all of them great Miniſters. 

It is true, that they themſelves greatly contribute to their Slavery, by 
their Quarrels and Diviſions. Generally ſpeaking, they are an implacable 
Kind of People, and have adopted it as a Maxim, that no Man ever ought 
to truſt a reconciled Enemy. Their ruling Paſſion is Revenge; ſo that all the 
Citics of the Terra firma are always engaged in Civil Wars. - The Breſſans 
and Vicentines in particular, are ſo bloody in their Diſpoſitions, and fo ha- 
bituated to ſce Murders, that an Aſſaſſination does not draw a Tradſ- 


man out of his Shop. I have even been aſſured, they ſpend ſo little blank 
 Pawaer in thoſe two Cities, that when a Gun is heard go off, the more de- 


may not be in a Condition of ſhaking off the Yoke of the Republic. 


Why ſuch 
a Power 
given t9 


thePodefla 


vout Kind of People take off their Caps, and ſay a ſhort Prayer for the Aſ- 
ſaſſinated. You may perhaps be ſurprized that the Senate ſhould ſuffer ſuch 
Abuſes ; but that is another Effect of their refined Politics, which encou- 
rage Diviſions among this Nobility ; that by deſtroying one another, they 
Hence 
they have a Saying at Venice, that this great Body being full of black ſtrong 
Humours, it requires lo be frequently blooded ; but that it ſaves the Republic the 
Pains of applying the neceſſary Remedies, becauſe it has the Virtue of diſcharg- 
ing away thoſe Humour, itſelf. | 


The Republic does not inveſt the Podeftas which ſhe ſends out as Gover- 


nors, with ſuch Powers as I have mentioned in order to elevate them, or 
make them forget themſelves. For as their Juriſdiction extends only four 
or five Leagues at moſt, their Power is too ſmall for attempting any Inſur- 
rection. The State which is allowed them, is a prudent Precaution for im- 


printing Reverence upon the Minds of the Subjects for that auguſt Body 


of which the Podeſta is a Member and Deputy, and by this Means the Re- 
public has always kept its Dominions in great ſubjection. 
7 8 There 
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through ITALY 87 
Fhere frequently happen Diſputes betwixt the Podgſta and the Capitano 170 
Grande, with Regard to their Juriſdiction; but neither of them dare take nn 
any Step to the Prejudice of the other. On the contrary, they are obliged VI dig. 
to lay their Caſe before the Senate, who decides the Difference, The Po- 


. . | deſta however has always the Precedence upon all public Occaſions in which 


ehey aſſiſt together. He likewiſe has the abſolute Regulation of whatever 
regards to Police, 

I muſt here, by the Way, take notice, that the Name of Podefta- is not, h le 
as moſt People believe, modern; it was known among the Romans by the of Pia 
Title of Poteftas, which was given to their Magiſtrates in the little Towns not un- 
of Italy. As a Proof for this, ſee a Paſſage in the tenth Sahr of Juvenal, Known Ty 
where the Poet aſks an ambitious Perſon, ** whether he would chule to be 1 | 
« cloathed in all the Pomp. of Sęjanus, who was dragged through the 
<« Streets after his Fall; or to be a ſimple Magiſtrate. in one of the little 
“ Towns in the Neighbourhod of Rome ?““ 


Hujus qui trabitur Pretextam ſumere mavis, 
An Fidenarum Gabiorumque eſſe Poteſtas? 

, Et de menſura jus dicere, vaſa minora 
Frangere pannoſus vacuis /Edilis Ulubris © 


The Difference betwixt theſe two Offices of Poteftas and Podeſta, is 
this: The Power of the former was very confined ; whereas the Power of 
the Podeſta is as extenſive as that of the Roman Pro-Conſuls, whom the Re- 
public ſent to govern their Provinces, 

Notwithſtanding all this, the Podeſta has but forty Ducats Revenue every The Sal- 
Month, which occaſions moſt part of the great Podeſtaries to- be burthen- {ery ofa 
ſome ;z and the Nobles who are nominated to them, very often chuſe to e, 


5 | mall 
pay a large Fine and be baniſhed for two Years from the Great Council, ra- * 


ther than accept of them. 
The Capitano Grande commands the Soldiers in the Garriſons, and in gene- 
ral all the military Force, within. the Juriſdiction of his Government, He The 
takes care of the Payment of the public Revenue, ofwhich the Receivers are ee 6 
obliged to give him an exact Account. He has likewiſe the Charge of mak- o Miz 
ing the Troops, newly levied in foreign Countries for the Service of the tary Ma- 
Republic, obſerve an exact Diſcipline. He makes them paſs in Review ziltrate, 
every Month; trains them in his own Manner, and accuſtoms them, eſpe- Na 
cially the Ultramontains, by his Gravity, to a more regular Way of Living, * 
and a greater Decency of Manners. He inflicts ri gorous Puniſhments on 
choſe who do amiſs, and never pardons any Deſerter that falls into his 
Hands. He is likewiſe extremely ſevere with Regard to the Cavalry; for 
ne breaks, without any other Form of Proceeding, thoſe Horſemen, or 
Horſes, he thinks not fit for Service z but on the other Hand, he takes care 
that they are very punctually paid, and furniſhed faithfully with every thing 
appointed by the Republic. But as he generally is anacquainte d with Horſes, 

| Cx he. 
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1707. he is often attended by a Jockey, in all his Reviews, who points out to 
March 17. him thoſe Horſes which are uatit for Service. 
8 Through all the Cities under the Venetian Government the Soldiery 
Fiction have a diſtinct Quarter alotted them; this is done under the plauſible Pre- 
Politics in text of their being willing to eaſe the People of that Burthen, and of prevent- 


they make them pay very dear for theſe two Epithets of Honour; for they 
always chuſe the moſt inconvenient Time for calling them together. They 
appoint the Review in ſome deſert Plain, where the Sun, which in Summer 
is very violent, and the Snow which is very deep in Winter, fatigues thoſe 

2 poor. 


Relation ing the Diſorders that may ariſe from the Antipathy which ſubſiſts betwixt back 
r Sold d Citizens. But in reality, they have Reaſons drawn from thei labo 
diery of Oldlers AN 18. . 7 r 
the Pro- Refinement in Politics, The firſt is, that they may always have a Body Mar 
vinces. of Men ready to act in Favour of the Republic; it being difficult in one rend 
Moment to aſſemble in a Body thoſe Soldiers, who are diſperſed through Mili 
diſtant Houſes and Quarters of a great City, without giving conſiderable 1 
time to the Enemy of making their advantage of the Delay. Beſides, the 
Soldiery living almoſt in continual Exceſs, die more frequently of De. In 4 
bauches, eſpecially in hot Countries, than from any other Cauſes, if the the 
are not confined to cloſe Quarters. The laſt Reaſon is, to deprive te 0 & 
Nobility and Citizens of the Means of conſpiring againſt the Military 87 
Force, when ſcattered up and down, and by defeating them the more eaſili x Nob 
to regain their Liberty, which they would then do without any Obſtacle, q | 
Their The Yenetians are not ignorant of the Hiſtory of the Sicilian Veſpers, and 5 ry 
great Care as they are perfectly well acquainted with the Diſpoſitions of the Italians Rt e 
5 3 in general, they are diſtruſtful of every thing. For this Reaſon, the Capi It 
ers. tano Grande takes care, above all Things, of keeping an exact Guard in the e 
Military Quarters; and upon public Feſtivals or Rejoycings, in which he e 
cannot hinder Aſſemblies nor daily Maſquerades, which might cloak dan- ver 
gerous Deſigns, he puts a Body of Soldiers into all Places of Importance, 1 
and ſhuts up the Avenues of the Streets with People who are poſted there hund 
for that Purpoſe ; and putting himſelf at the Head of his remaining Horſe vice 
and Foot, he viſits all the Ball-Rooms and Places where there is moſt Con- 2 ſtro 
pany, under Pretext of preſerving the Peace of the City, and to prevent te . 
Aſſaſſinations, which are very frequent, and generally unpuniſhed, during the Þ 
ſuch Times of Confuſion. Thus the Republic, by a very dexterous Manage- there 
ment, renders itſelf abſolute through all its Dominions, and takes from the FR yet 
moſt Ambitious all Thoughts of attempting, by depriving them of the FR as 
| Means of executing, any thing againſt their Intereſt, bers o 
T beir The Politics of the Republic extend to the other People who are not Magi 
Precau Soldiers; for to prevent their thinking of throwing off the Yoke, and tio and 
Hons Wh give them a Diſguſt at War, ſhe makes uſe of a very ſubtle but malicious of thi 
Bs 2 Mi. Expedient; and that is, of ordering a general Review every Month, of all 8 all of 
litia. throughout the Terra firma. In this Review, they enliſt new Soldiers from the al 
among their own Subjects; they put Arms into their Hands; they make his G 
them go through their Exerciſes, and treat them as Gentlemen Soldiers; but FRE lever, 
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or Peaſan ts, metamorphoſed into Soldiers, ſo much, that they would wil- 1707. 


1 AP lingly give all they are worth not to be enrolled. Beſides this, if they don't Mareb 17. 
6 . | carry Victuals along with them, they will bid fair to return without break- yy." ..” 


ing their Faſt; no Sutler or Victualler being allowed to be preſent upon the 
Place of Review. When this Fatigue is over, they are obliged to render 


back their Arms into the Hands of the Capitano Grande, who aſſiſts at this 


Military Duty. 


laborious Farce; and the poor People return home curſing the Trade of 
ar. This is preciſely what the Senate wants; all their Aim being to 
render their Minds feeble and enervate, by inſpiring them with a Diſlike to 


= The great Cities of the Terra firma, ſuch as Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Bre- Ss 1 

* e 1ave Po- 

= ſcia,. Bergamo, Cremona, Treviſa, have each a Podeſta and a Capitano Grande. deſtas. 

In other leſs conſiderable Cities, thoſe two Poſts are united in the Perſon of 
the Podeſta; who being generally one of the poor Nobles, and not obliged 

to be at any extraordinary Expence in a ſmall Town, makes a Shift to live 

© handſomely. Neither of thoſe Poſts continue for above ſixteen Months. 
The Magiſtrates ſent by the Republic into Dalmatia and the Frioleſe, are Provedi- 


No blemen of the firſt Rank; they have the Title of Proveditors General, tors Ge- 


8 and he of Friuli takes that of Proveditor General of Palma- nova, which is Tho 


ral. 
1555 « . = . o . t of 
the moſt regular Fortification in all their Dominioas upon the Terra firma, Friuli. 


= and one of the beſt in Europe. 


It has nine Royal Baſtions with eighteen Cavaliers, which command all T- 
the neighbouring Places. Its Walls are very high and very thick, the whole ng "rag 
encompaſſed with a Ditch thirty Paces broad, full of running Water and fications. 
very. deep. They will have us believe here, that the Ramparts of this Place 
are always mounted with a hundred Pieces of large Cannon, beſides fix 
hundred others, which they tell us are ready in their Magazines, fit for Ser- 
vice. .So that it is a Frontier towards the Territories of the Emperor, and 
a ſtrong Barrier againſt the Incurſions of the Turks. 

There is a Lieutenant and ſome Subalterns in Nina, the Reſidence of 
the Patriarch of Aquilea; and in Miria, the Capital of which is Capo d' Aria, 
there are four Epiſcopal Cities, and five others leſs conſiderable, each of 
which has its Podeſta, 

As to the Nobles who are ſent to govern Dalmatia, the Republic con- Proveditor- 
fers on them the Title of Provedilors, Counts, Governors, or Captains, The of Dalma- 
Magiſtrates of the principal Cities of this Province, ſuch as thoſe of Zara, . 
and Spalatro, both of which are Archbiſhoprics, are aſſiſted with a Council 
of three Noble Venelians, without whom they can determine nothing; but 
all of them are ſubject to the Proveditor General of the Province, who has 
the abſolute Direction in all Affairs. The principal Cities depending upon 
his Government are Zara, Spalatro, Cliſſa, Zebenico, Cattaro, Duicigno, and 
= leveral others; beſides a great Number of little Iſles all along the Coaſt, 
wich the Country of the Morlacks, and the ancient Sclavonia. 

All this Territory is pretty well inhabited by a warlike hardy Kind of Peo- The N. 
ple; eſpecially the Morlacks, who are both reſolute and active, and live Ce good - 

V 01. II. N | 8 pretty Soldiers. 
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190% pretty much in the ſame Manner as the Tartars; that is to ſay, with- 

March 17 gut any fixed Place of Abodez and when they change their Dwelling, 

they carry along with them all their Baggage, Families, Cattle, and in an 

Inſtant rear up Hutts upon the Spot where they deſign to encamp for ſome 

Jaume. They are continually in War, and ſubſiſt only upon what they get 

from their Enemies. People of Honour, who have ſeen and dealt with 

them, have aſſured me, that there is no Nation in the World more dexte- 

rous und more ſubtile in their Inroads, nor know how to behave better upon 

all Occaſions. The perfect Knowledge they have of the Mountains and of 

ail che Country gives them great Advantages. When their Excurſions are 

over, they generally repair as near as they can to fortified Places, where they 

encamp without any Military Order, and retire into the Forts whenever 

chey are threatned with a Siege, or when they are too weak to keep the 

j}icld, As to their Commanders, who generally are Prieſts, they obey them 

in a very civil and even ſubmiſſive Manner, though on all other Occaſions 

they are very fierce, Theſe People in this Province are no ſmall Strength 

to the Republic, for tho' they are but Volunteers, yet they guard the whole 

Country, break down the Communications by the Mountains, make perpe- 

tual Inroads, and are every Moment harraſſing the Enemy, It is for this 
Keaſon, that the Proveditor General has a great Regard for them. 

A: are the But he has a greater ſtill for the Capelets, who are infinitely more civi- 

(.9-/c3- Jjzed than the Morlacks, and yet are as brave and forward. They are very 

faithful to the Republic, and they ſerve as Guards for the Magiſtrates in 

the ſame Manner as Swiſſes in France and elſewhere do to Kings. They 

are born and bred in an Antipathy for the Turks, pretty much like that the 

French have tor the Spaniards; for they cannot forget that they are the De- 

ſcendants of the old Albanians, who under the brave George Caſtriot, who 

was ſirnamed Scanderbeg, deſtroyed ſo many powerful Armies of the Turks, 

and made their great Emperor Amurath die out of Shame and Spite. There 

is very little Difference betwixt the Dreſs of the Capelets and that of the 

Turks, only the Former do not wear the Turban. They are very nice with 

Regard to their Hair, which they crop before, but let grow very long be- 

hind, Notwithſtanding all this Aſſurance which the Republic has in their 

Fidelity, ſhe never aſſembles them in any conſiderable Body, chuſing rather 

that they ſhould be parted or ſplit into independent Companies, whom ſhe 

maintains ſeparately ; and thereby ſhe divides the Power which an Officer 

would have, if at the Head of a Regiment of them, into ſeveral Hands; 

thinking this by far the ſafeſt Courſe. 
J. heir Our Dragoons have, in all likely hood, borrowed their particular Caps 
An and from theſe Copelezs, Their Arms are generally a Carabine and a Sabre, 


Vite 


dingy ſome of them have Piſtols, and moſt of them two or three Hangers, one by 
non their Side, and one under each Thigh faſtened to their Saddles. They are 


almoit Strangers to the Uſe of Boots, and generally wear long Drawers, but 
very neatly buttoned upon the Side of the Leg. They have a Sequin for 
every Turi”s Head they bring in; and as they are a very greedy People, 
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they venture monſtrouſly to trepan a Turk. In ſhort they are very hardy, 1707. 


1 
3. RX and their Horſes, though but of a midling Size, are as hardy as their Riders, M17, 
n RX Their moſt common and ſucceſsful Way of making War is by ſudden In- Vel. 
ce RE cuſfions into the Enemy's Countries, where they quickly ſurprize, plunder 
t and deſtroy whatever comes in their Way. But as the Priſoners they make 
h RX bclong to the Republic, and the Soldiers have no Share in them, the Cape- 
-v. and Morlacks give no Quarter, which occaſions exceſſive Cruelty in 
n their Way of making War. 
f RE It is no bad Policy in the Yenetians to ſet a Price upon the Heads of Which 
re EX guyrts. It is a Maxim which has two conſiderable Effects. In the firſt dre very 
* Place, they fluſh thoſe People by the Hopes ot a ſmall Gain, they {pur them el. 
Jy up to a continual Purſuit of their Enemies, and thereby break Off all the 
le Commerce that poſſibly might ſubſiſt bet w iixt lo near Neighbours. In 
m the ſecond Place, they thereby render their Arms formidable, and inſpire 
18 their Soldiers with Deſpair, the moſt dangerous of all Paſſions. 
h The Ifles of Corfu, Cant, and Cephalonia, are each of them governed by xg... be- 
le a Proveditor, with the Aſſiſtance of three Noble Yenetians as his Council, longing ta 
ts But beſides this, there is a General of theſe three Iſlands, whom the parti- the Ven- 
is cular Proveditors obey in the ſame Manner as the Magiſtrates of the Cities““. 

of DLalmatia do the Proveditor General of that Province. 
i- _ Corfu is the moſt important of theſe three Iſlands, becauſe it ſhuts up the Cr. 
7 | Mouth. of the Adriatic Sea, and is a Staple for the Venetian Trade to the 
in Levant. For this Reaſon they apply themſelves with great Attention to 
y if ſecure it; ſo that its Fort, which the Turks look upon with a very jealous 
e Eye, is one of the moſt conſiderable belonging to the Republic. 1 believe 
& | it will not be diſagreeable to you if I give you a ſmall Abridgment of the 
o 8 Hiſtory of thoſe Iſlands, which I had from our Friend Mr. Imberti, and is 
„ as follows. | 
re That of Cor fu, called by the Ancients Corcyra, is the moſt conſiderable And De- 
e of all the three, and is the {ame with the Iſle of the P æaccans mentioned feription 
ch by Homer in his Odyſſee. This Ille lies over againſt the ancient Kingdom it. 
— of Epirus, from which it is ſeparated by an Arm of the Sea about two Miles 
ir © in Breadth. It is in Circumference 180 Miles, and is much longer from 
er North to South, than from Eaſt to Weſt, Its Soil is Mountainous, but the 
ec | Vallies produce great Quantities of Wines and Olives. The Capital bears 
er the ſame Name with the Iſland, and is an Archbiſhopric, and the Villages 
; are inhabited by Greeks, Subjects to the Republic. 8 

8 The moſt remarkable Places here, are the two Forts upon the two Sides Its che: 
y pf the City. The New Fert is not near of ſo much Importance as the Ferireiles. 
e, Oi one, It was built in order to make ſure of an advantageous Eminence | 
y © 3 wich commanded the City, and to hinder the Taris from Landing; for 
e it was at that very Place, where the famous Pyrate Barbargſa pat his Men 
1 altore when he laid waſte the Iſland. z 
r As to the Oid Fort, it is one of the beſt in Europe. On the Top of the The Cl 
e, Rock on the Sca Shore, and which appears inacceſſible, there is a Tower or Fett de. 
1 bl X N 2 . Platform 4. 
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1597, Platform about thirty Paces ſquare, beneath which there is a Half-Moon 
Merh17-*j1 the Rock, mounted with ſeveral Pieces of Cannon. The Steps by which 
they go up to it are cut out of the Rock itſelf, and only one Man can mount 
a-breaſt. Ten or twelve Fathoms below the Tower, the Rock ſpreads itſelf 
and forms a Kind of Eſplanade, which runs quite round : Here they have 
built a Citadel, fortified and flanked according to the Nature of the Rocks, 
which are inacceſſible here likewiſe, Under this Citadel there is a large 
extended Line called the lower Fort, which encloſes the Citadel and all its 
Rocks, in the ſame Manner as the Citadel encloſes the Tower. As they 
wlo are in the Tower can come down no other Way but by the Citadel, ſo 
they in the Citadel cannot go out but through the lower Fort, which is en- 
oompaſſed by the Sea, The Rock ſerves as a Wall in many Places, and it 
has been even cut out in the manner of Baſtions; but in ſome Places where 
it is too low, they have raiſed it by Art and Labour, The Side towards 
the City has a double Fortification. The Old one conſiſts of two good 
Ravelins, which flank a Curtain extending from Sea to Sea, The New one 
covers that Curtain, from which it is ſeparated by a good Ditch. It con- 
fiſts of two large Baſtions flanking the Wall which is perfectly well covered, 
together with a great Ditch extending in like Manner from Sea to Sea, 
which makes this Fort a Kind of a ſmall Iſle. It has but one Gate, which 
is equally diſtant from the two great Baſtions, with a fine large Eſplanade 
dividing 1t from the City, | 

The Yenetians keep always a ſtrong Garriſon in this Place. The Prove- 
ditor lives in the lower Fort, and cannot go abroad without the Baille, who 
is a Noble Venetian and the chief Juſtice, coming from the City, where he 
lives, and ſupplying his Place. As to the Citadel, it is commanded by one 
of the Proveditors Counſellors, as the Tower or Donjon is by a Noble 
Venetian. 

The Iſle of Cephalonia is likewiſe ſituated in the Ionian Sea, and, includ- 


VENICE. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of Ce- ing both Extremities, is about 150 Miles in Circumference, It is full of 


Pbalbnia. high Mountains producing abundance of Wines, Olives, Cottons and Cur- 
_ rants, which grow upon Rocks covered with not above four Fingers depth 
of Earth. No Kind of Grain grows here, but the Inhabitants are plenti- 
fully furniſhed with it from Epirus and the Morea, which are not far off. 
There are two excellent Ports in this Iſland, the one, which is called Ar- 
goſtoli, is one of the beſt in Europe; the other is Porto Viſcardo, from 
whence the Chriſtian Fleet ſet fail a little before the Battle of Lepants. 
Cephalonia 1s likewiſe peopled with Greeks, who inhabit a vaſt Number of 
Villages which are interſperſed among the Mountains. The Capital in 
which the Proveditor, who is Governor of the whole Ifland, lives, is fix 
Niles diſtant from the Port of Argoſtoli; and in another Quarter lies the 
hort Neſjau, ſituated on a Rock inacceflible almoſt on all Sides, and en— 
compaſſed almoſt every where by the Sea, which renders this Place more 
conſiderable by its Situation than Fortifications. It extends three long 
Miles, and the Venetians have made it ſo large, that they might be able to 
2 | draw 
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draw thither great Part of the Inhabitants, in caſe of Need. The Soil is ſo 1707. 
rich, that the Republic draws a large Revenue from it. The Cuſtoms e 
which the Eugliſb pay for Currants alone, bring them in forty or fifty thou- Vi cr 
{and Crowns a Year. 

The Iſle of Zant or Zacynthus is ſituated to the South of Cephalonia, and Deſerip- 
is eighteen Miles diſtant from the Morea or Peloponneſus. It is about ſixty * of 
Miles in Circumference. Its Soil is fertile in Wines, Olives, and Cur- “““ 
rants, but they have very little Corn or Cattle; but they are abundantly 
ſupplied with both from the Morea, The Town, which has the fame 
Name with the Iſle, is ſituated along the Sea Shore, towards the Eaſt; and 
the Caſtle, which is about half a League above it, ſtands upon the Top of 
a Mountain, and is of Jarge Extent, pretty well fortify'd. Here the Pro- 
veditor lives, together with the three Counſellors ſent by the Republic to 
govern the Iſland. The firſt has half of the Appointments, and the reſt 
is divided among the other three, 

The Magiſtracies of thoſe three Iſlands, with thoſe of Fiuli, ria, and 
Dalmatia, continue only for two Years, after which the Republic ſends 
new Magiſtrates. To conclude, this Iſland is not near fo full of Foreſts 
now as it was in the Time of Virgil, who deſcribes it thus in the third 
Book of his ZEneid. 


Jam medio apparet fluTu nemoroſa Zacynthos. 


This is almoſt all J have to acquaint you with as to the O.Ficers and Ma- Inquiſtors 
giſtrates entruſted with the Government of theſe Provinces, But as the 9! 754 
Laws, even of the beſt govern'd State, are liable to Abuſe and Corruption, A 
the Republic ſends every Year three Senators into the Provinces, with the Functions. 
Title of Inquiftors of the Terra Firma. Their Employment is to enquire 
into the Adminiſtration of the Podęſtas, Captains, and other public Officers, 
to hear the Complaints of the People againſt them, and redreſs the Inju- 
ries they may have ſuffered. Theſe Inquiſitors always march with a Troop 
of Horſe, Officers, and an Executioner in their Train, ſo that their Au- 
thority being ſupported by Force, they may be in a Condition to do ſpeedy 
and rigorous Juſtice upon all. This Severity corfines the Magiſtrates in 
their Duty, makes the Nobility of the Country live in Submiſſion, and 
gives the People a great Idea of the Government uncer which they live. 

And yet, with all due Regard to the refined Politics of the Yenetians, J Falſe Po- 
am of Opinion, that they wou'd have acted much more wiſely, if they licy of the 
had not puſhed their Conqueſts ſo far upon the Terra Firma. This Con- in 
b | ; * 5 . extending 
duct has only drawn upon them the Hatred and Jealouſy of the Chriſtian their Col. 
Powers, and had almoſt occaſioned the entire Ruin of the Republic by quetts 
the Loſs of the Battle of Adda, or Aguadel, which Lewis the XIIth gained pon the 
over them in 1509. If the Emperor had thought fit to have ſeconded nan“ 
the Fflorts of that Prince, as he was obliged to do by his Engagements in 

the 


1 3 AT. 8 


170-. the League of Cambray, there had then been an End of their Republic. 
laren, The Spaniards, ſome Time or other, may call them to an Account for 
S— Brecia, Bergamo, Crema, and other Cities formerly diſmembered from the 
VENICE. : © ; 

Milancſe; or the Emperor, who is at preſent Maſter of that Dutchy. 

* Bo{ides, it is very improbable that the Horte will ſuffer them to continue 

long in Poſſeſſion of the Morea, which has coſt them ſo much Blood 
and Treaſure. 

So that I think it wou'd have been much better Policy for them to en- 


by n creaſe their Power by Sea: For thus they might have made themſelves 
much Maſters of ſeveral Iſlands in the Archipelago. At leaſt they ſhou*d have 
A. uſe· puſh'd their Conqueſts on the Side of Albania, which borders upon Dal- 
apo matia and Iſtria, of which they are now in Poſſeſſion; and by this Means 


they wou'd have made themſelves very formidable on that Side, and might 
have covered their Territories with an unpenetrable Barrier againſt the 
Turks, For as to their Towns in Lombardy and the Frioleſe, tis certain 


that one Campaign, or the Loſs of one Battle, may ſtrip them of moſt, if j 


not all of them. Add to this, that the Pope has Pretenſions upon Rovigo, 
and all the Polin. And the Duke of Savoy may make good againſt them 


certain Claims which are much better founded than both of theirs are 


upon the Kingdom of Cyprus, in which neither of them now poſſeſs a Foot 
of Ground. 


This was wrote in the Year 1507, and our Author's Prediction has been but too fully.ac-- 


compliſted jn.c: that Time, 
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1707. 
March 17 


CHAP. III. VENICE. 


Venice. The chief military Officers of the Republic. The Gene- 
raliſſimo of the Navy, and his abſolute Power, The General of the 
Gulf, his Dignity and Furiſdiction. Land Armies, whoſe Com- 
mander is akways a Foreigner of Diſtinction. A comical Adven- 
ture, Venetian Nobility generally very proud, and divided into 
three Claſſes. Great many Mechanics incorporated formerly into the 
ſecond. That of the third Claſs often purchaſed for Money, and 
therefore not much eſteemed. 


FT ER having run thro? the ſeveral Civil Employments of the Vene- Ohief Mi. 
tians, this would be the proper Place for giving you a Deſcription litary O 
of their Military Government, but as that would ſwell this Account too ficers of 
much, it may be ſufficient to inform you of the following Particulars, N 

The Maritime Force is the principal Object of this Republic's Attention. Gene. 
Twas by this ſhe formerly made great Conqueſts and rendered herſelf for- raliſimo 
midable to all her Enemies. When ſhe is engaged in a Sea War, ſhe never of the Sea. 
entruſts the Conduct of her Marine, as ſhe does that of her Land Forces 
to a Foreign Commander. She then creates a Generaliſſimo by Sea, (or a 
Lord High Admiral) who is always a noble Venetian of the firſt Rank. 

As ſoon as this Admiral is got on Board his Galley his Authority is His great 
ſo abſolute, that the Republic has ſcarce any Inſpection over his Conduct, Power and 
till the Term of his Command is expired. His great Cabbin is a Kind of a Autho— 


Senate from whence the Direction iſſues of all the Military Operations. Sony 


For as thoſe by Sea depend more upon Fortune and Accident, than thoſe 
by Land, and as the Changes, which may happen every Hour, require 
ſudden Reſolutions, the Republic truſts fo entirely to her Generaliſſimo, that 
he has a diſcretionary Power to fight or not, as he ſees Occaſion, and to 
undertake all Expeditions he thinks proper for the Honour and Advantage 
of the State, He commands not only the other general Officers of the 
Army, but likewiſe all the Governors of the maritime Places, to whom 
he ſends his Orders according to the different Conjunctures and Situations 
that happen in the War, Beſides this, he has the Sovereign Difpoſal of 
al Commiſſions, and of the military Cheſt, In a Word, he may be ſaid, 
in ſome Senſe, to be independent, were it not that he is obliged to itrip him- 
{elf of all his Authority at the End of his ſhort Reign, before he returns 
to Venice, to which he mult not approach in a Veſſel of Force. He muſt 
there give an Account to the Council of Ten, of all his Actions. He ruſt 
aniwer all the Accuſations that are brought againſt him; and in ſhort, 
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ſabmit to Puniſhment, if he has abuſed his Power, in the the ſame Man- 


7- ner as the meaneſt Subject of the State. All this renders the Generaliſſimo 


extremely careful of his Conduct, ſince upon that the whole Safety of the 
Republic ſeems to depend. Ih : 
His Poſt, in an Engagement, is at the Head of the whole Army; being 
immediately after the General of the Gulph, who always leads on the At- 
rack, for a Reaſon which I will ſoon acquaint you with. The Adniral 


Galley is commonly very magnificent, and the Generaliſſimo always ap- 
pears on board her dreſt in a long purple Robe, which he wears even du- 


ring the Engagement. They are choſen of all Ages, provided they have 


Merit and Experience, and are Men of approv'd Reſolution and Intrepi- 


dity. But they are created only when their Office is indiſpenſable, as in 
Caſe of an open and declared War againſt the Republic; for when that is 
over their Commiſſion ceaſes, and the General of the Gulph commands. 


I ought to acquaint you that when a Generaliſſimo is created, the Re- 
public puts on Board the Fleet a foreign General to command the Land 
Forces who make a Deſcent; and he 1s called the General of the Land Deſcent : 
But this General receives his Orders from the Generaliſſimo; he has no in- 


dependent Command, and can act only by Direction. Aſſoon as the Land 


Expedition is over, whether ſucceſsful or not, he re-embarks with his 


Troops, and is then veſted only with the empty Title of Excellency: A poor 
Conſideration to a brave experienced General, as thoſe in this Command 


generally are, who is reduced to walk the Deck with folded Hands without 


Command or Authority. 


As to the General of the Gulph, his Commiſſion is perpetual, and in 


ſome Senſe, it never expires; becauſe as the Venetians affect the Sovereignty 
of the Adriatic Sea, they keep up in it, even in Time of Peace, a Squadron 
of ſix Gallies, with ſeveral Frigates and Brigantines. This Squadron 
keeps continually cruiſing at the Entrance of that Sea, to make the Mer- 
chants Veſſels, who enter it, pay the Toll, to ſecure the Freedom of Na- 


vigation, to be a Curb upon their Subjects in the Iſles of Dalmatia, to 
guard their Forts upon the Sea Shore, and to prevent their being ſurprized 
by Pirates. All War is carried on in the Gulph without giving any Quar- 
lanrer of ter, and ſhou'd a Captain make a Priſoner and ſpare his Life, he wou'd 
loſe his own Head. They hang up all Renegadoes upon their Yards; and 
fuch Chriftians as venture in Arms to make Excurſions there, are ſerv'd 
of Venice. inthe ſame Manner: It is partly by this Severity that they have preſerved 


the peaceable Poſſeſſion of this Gulph. 


The Admiral of this Squadron is always a Noble of the firſt Rank; he is 


underſtood to be the oldeſt Officer belonging to the Marine, and as ſuch 
has the lead upon all Occaſions, It is true he is commanded by the Ge- 


zeraliſmmo, but where there is no Generaliſſimo, the General of the Gulph 


takes the Command, and is obey'd without Diſpute, till the Republic gives 
ether Orders, This is a wiſe Maxim, and infallibly prevents all Diviſions 
hich may ariſe about the Preference in Command, which are generally ſo 
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very fatal to Armies. The Jurisdiction of the Admiral of the Gulph does lu? 

not extend beyond Cerſu, Cephalonia, and aut, which are the Ports by BT 

which they who enter the Gulph of Venice muſt paſs; and while his Com- 

miſſion is in Force, he never ſets his Foot on Shore, but upon the molt 

preſſing Emergencies. His ordinary Reſidence in Time of Peace is at 

Corfu, the Gulf of Cattaro, or at Zant, and it is then that the young No- 

blemen who want to learn the Sea Service are ſent to him: It is from this 

Nurſery that all the great Men have come, who fo bravely attacked 

the Maritime Power of the Turks, which was fo terrible to all TH. The 

Galleaſſes and Men of War have likewiſe their diſtinct Generals; but at 

preſent the Republic keeps up but a few Galleaſſes, and ſome Men of War 

to ſerve as Convoy to their Trading Veſſels. : Ie 
When the Republic is engaged in War upon the Continent, her Army N 

13 wholly compoſed of Abanians, Sclavonians, Morlacks, and Utramontaus, mage up 

as they call the French and Germans. And tho' thoſe Foreign Troops put of Fo- 

them to an extraordinary Expence,they chuſe rather to bear that than to ha- 1 

bituate their Subjects to War, and thereby render them formidable. G ” 

They likewiſe give the Command of it to a Stranger of Diſtinction and — 

[xperience, whom they take Care to ſecure in their Intereſts hy the large 

Appointments they make him. This Genera] has under him all the general 

Otticers both Horſe and Foot; but the Proveditors General leave him only 

the bare Title of Generaliſſimo, by reſerving to themſelves the Direction 

of all Reſolutions and Enterprizes; for they only approve of thoſe Countels 

which come from themſelves, and prefer the Jealouſy of their own Autho- 

rity to the Experience they have of their General's Abilities and Fidelity, 


As we are preparing to ſet out from hence in a few Days, I think it Mare. 
now proper to give you ſome Account of the Inhabitants of this City, and 
their Manners. I will therefore begin by informing you thar the noble 
Venetians look upon themſelves not only as ſuperior to all other Nobility, The great 
but as being equal to Princes themſelves, It is true they are not quite unrea- ee 
lonable in this Ambition, for they have found Means to raiſe their own Nebles put 
Importance to ſuch a Degree, that the Kings /7enry the IIld and Jlenty upon tlieir 
Vth of France have not thought it below them to be entoll'd in their Bo- n Vig 
dy. They even tell us that the former, in his Return out of Poland to“ 
{;2ce, entered into their Great Council, took his Seat amongſt them, and 
abmitted to the Form of Ballotting, as if he had been a meer Barnabotli. 
Whatever may be in this, it is certain that ſeveral Popes have demand ed 
this Honour for their Nephews; and the Barbarini who expected that it 
v0 have been offered to them, might have waited a great while without 
n, had not the Queen Mother of France been at Pains to aſk it for them. 
The moſt ancient noble Families in Venice are thoſe who are de- The fit 
tvended from the twelve Tribunes who were the Electors of the firſt Claſs of 
Vo 5 0 8 Doge. Nob ility 
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1707. Doge. There are four others, who don't yield to theſe in Point of Antiquity, 
March 18 and therefore the People call the former the twelve Apoſtles, and the lat 
Vexice, ter the four Evangeliſts. nan 
Divided The Apoſtolic Families are the Baduari! formerly Participates, who for ©: 2 M 


. . . . - . „ 1 
into Fa- near 300 Years have Tribunes given to the Iſle of Riallo, and ſeven Dukes 11 
milie cal- , Doges while the Form of the Government was Monarchical, The Sa- Fa 
led Apo- * 0 5 . ; ; 4 B 

1,Jic,  mudes, who are originally of an illuſtrious Family of Candia (or Crete) 54 


of which there have been likewiſe five Sovereign Dukes. The Contarins of the 


whom nine or ten have been Doges: The Falerii, a Doge of which Family mr Ste 
had his Head cut off. The Moroſiui whoſe Family has given ſeveral Doges to RT Ex 
the State, a Queen of Hungary, and ſeveral Biſhops of Caſtel and Patriarchs o Fa 
Venice, The Gradenigues: the Tiepoli of whom were the famous Bajamonte, 00 
fome Doges, and a great many Procurators of St. Mark, and Prelates, 1 1 
the Memmi, formerly Monegares , and yet ſtrenuouſſy pretend to be deſcended Wer hot 
from the Roman Memmii of Rome, to one of which Family Lacretius dedi.. Fa 
cates his oem upon he Nature of Things, The Micheli, of whom three bop 
were Dukes before the Reformation of the Government in the Year 1178. ig No 
The Daudoles, formerly Hipates, the Barozzi, and the Polani. 1779 will 
And The Families of the Evangeliſts are as follow: The Cornaros (who ar; 125 _ 
he Deſcendants, as they tell us, of the Roman Scipiones) of whom ſeveral  K®z 
2 have been Doges, ſome of them Cardinals, and one Lady Queen of Cyprus. 2 - 


The FJuſtiniant, who pretend. to be deſcended from the firit Emperor of 
that Name: The Bragadins, of whom was the modern St. Bartholemew, 
mentioned before, who was flvad alive at Famaguſta; and the Beinbi, who 
have furniſhed the Church with ſeveral Cardinals, 
ther Fa- There are eight other Families who were very conſiderable before tbe * 
miles of Doge Peter Gradenigo had fixed the Great Council, and pretend to be equ ! 3. 
S with the ſiztcen I have already mentioned. The Chief are that of the Mar. 4 
celui, who pretend they are deſcended from that brave Roman Marcell, 


whom Hannivalfew in an Ambuſcade : The Deſflini, the Quirini, and te 2 
Soranxo Families: In ſhort, theſe twenty four Families coinpoſe what they pg 
call at Venice the Nobility of the firſt Claſs, But all their high ſounding x7 /* 
Vaunts of Antiquity gives them no Advantage over the other Familie, *: 
other than a general. Regard for their Quality, which gives them ſome- WT . 
times the Preference in Caſes of Preferments and Alliances, that is, when 9. 
diſtinguiſhed Merit is joined with their illuſtrious Birth. 10. 
The 24 The Nobility of the fecond Claſs are much eſteem'd likewiſe, th“ 11. 


Claf of they have no Evidence of their Nobility more antient than that they 


Nobility. 12. 


were enroll'd in the Catalogue of noble Families at the Time when th? 
Serrar di Configlio took Place, which is about 400 Years ago. The moit 
conſiderable of thoſe Families now remaining are the Mocenigbo, a very &. 
rich Houſe, and diſtinguiihed by the great Men it has given :o their Country: 
The Venieri, ſeveral of whom have been Doges; the Embaſſador, whom! 
had the Honour of knowing at Madrid, was of this Family: The Pizani, the 
Sagredi, the Pefari,the Faſcarini, the Grimani, the Loredani, the Capelli, the Fo. 

3 | CET, 
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cari, the Gritti, the Priuli, the Donali, the Baſudonna,the Ruzzini, the FValieri, | a 707. . 
and upwards of ſixty more,who for the moſt Part have given Doges or grcat ike 
Men to the State, and who ſtill have great Sway in the high Council. yeaer. 
There are likewiſe reckoned among the Nobles of this ſecond Claſs fifteen 
Families, who were entered upon the Golden Book after the Conſpiracy of 
Bajamonte Tiepolo, and thirty which the Nobility all at once aggregated into 
their own Body during their Wars with the Genoeſe in 1380, for lending 
great Sums to the State, which upon ſuch Emergencies has no Regard to 
Extraction or Merit, but to its own Intereſt ; witneſs fome of the thirty 
Families I have mentioned, who were Grocers, Furriers, Cheeſe-mongers, 
ſome originally Jews, and even Tradeſmen. 

have ſeen a Manuſcript Chronicle of theſe Times, in the Hands of an Many of 
honourable Perſon of my Acquaintance, and of this City, who did me the . 
Favour to lend it me for ſome Days. As this Liſt is very curious, and as "BY 
you will no doubt be pleaſed with knowing the true Original of ſeveral FTradeſ 
Noblemen, who though ſtarted up like Muſhrooms from a Dunghill, yet men, xc. 
will have us believe their Romantic Genealogies, which make them de- 
ſcended from Emperors and Kings; I will therefore here ſet down the 


* 


Names and Qualifications of their Anceſtors. 


1. ANDREW VENDRAMIN, Merchant and Banker. There was Liit o! 
a Doge of that Family 97 Years after, who was like wiſe called Audreto. dach. 
There was alſo a Patriarch of Venice named Francis Vendramino, WhO 
was made a Cardinal in the Year 1619. 


ANTHONY DARDUIN, a Wine Merchant. 
 BAUDOUIN GARZONTT, a Grocer. 

DA ME O, di S. Maria Firmoja, a Tradeſman. 

DONNA DA PORTOGRUER, a Tradeſman. 

FRANCESCO GIR ARDO, di Santa Foſca, a Citizen. 

GEORGE CALERGY, a Nobleman of Candia. 


FAMES CONDO LMI I, a Merchant, Pope Eugenius the IV 
was of this Houle, as was Pope Paul the IId by his Mother. 


9. FAMES PIZZAMAN, originally of Candia. 


10. JOHN NEGRO, di S. Apona!, a Grocer. 

11. FULTAN GIU STI, a Citizen of Venice. 

12, MARK CIGO GNA, an Apothecary. There was a Doge of this Fa- 
mily elected in the Year 1585, who ordered the Bridge of the /Rin'ls 
to be built 1n the Year 1591, which Bridge was formerly only of 
Wood, This Doge likewiſe cauſed to be raiſed, the famous Forti- 
fications of Friuli, called Palma Nova, Ut externs Marti, fays Mu: 
tina in his Encomiums, Palriam redderet imperviam. That be ini! 
render his Country inacceſſible to foreign Invaſions, R 

2 13. MARK 
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1707- 13. MARK ORS O, di S. Aponal, a Tradeſman, 
March 18. 14. MARK PAS2QUALIGO, a Citizen of Venice. 

Vixice. 15, MARK STOLARDO, a Tradeſman. 


16 and 17, MARK TRIVISANO of Carmini, and NM. TRIVISANO. 
of S. Caſſan, Citizens of Venice. 


18. MATTHEW P ARUT 4, a Furrier. 
19. NADALIN TAGLIAPIETRA, a Tradeſman, 
20, NANI, di S. Mauricio, a Cheeſe-monger. 
21. NANI, da S. Vidal, a Dyer. 
22. NICOLO LONG O, a Tradeſman. 
23. NIC OLO BON, a Tradeſman. - 
24. NICOLO RENIER, da S. Pantaleon, a Tradeſman. 
25. PIETRO LIPPOMAN, di Santa Foſca, Citizen of Venice. 
26. PIERRE P ENCINO, di Santa Maria Formsſa, a Taylor. 
25; PIERRE ZACARIE, da S. Pantaleon, a Grocer. 
28. RAFAEL BARISAN, a Fiſh-monger. 
29. RAFAEL CARESIN, Chancellor of Venice. 
30. N. PREMARIN, a Furrier, 


You will pleaſe to remark, that the Chronicle I have taken this Extract 
from, does not ſpecify the particular Craft which they who are marked 
Tradeſmen followed; this is, no doubt, to avoid naming upon the Lift, 
Carpenters, Shoemakers, Bakers and Butchers; which puts me in mind of 

what Juvenal ſays in his VIIIth Sahr. 


Majorum primus 816175) pre ille tuorum, 
Aut Paſtor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo, 


Inne Diet the ſame War with the Genoeſe James Cavalli a Noble Veroneſe 
of Stran - was created, for his own perſonal Merits, a Noble Venetian, with all his Fa- 
gers creat* mily. Several Generals of the Republic, Foreigners as well as Subjects, 
3 have likewiſe received this Honour at different Times, as a Reward for their 
bles, Services: It is likewiſe by Merit, that ſeveral illuſtrious Families of France 
and 1taly had been aggregated into the Body of Venetian Nobility; ſuch as 
thoſe of Joyeuſe, Richelieu, Mazarin, Malateſta, Bentivoglio, Benzoni, Marti- 
nengues, Collaltes, Pio and Savorgnans, 
Nobility The third Claſs conſiſts of about a hundred Families, who have pur- 
of the chaſed their Nobility. The War of Candia having drained their Treaſure, 
i hers Class and reduced the Government to the greateſt Extremity for Money, a great 
RES bo by many rich Perſons very dexterouſly contrived. how to become Venetian No- 
Money, blemen, without mentioning the ugly Words of Bargain and Sale. Labbia, 


r pos a Florentine Gentleman; who a cerogating trom his own Quality) 
Wa 2 


e da accord- 
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according to the Cuſtom of his Country, acted as a Merchant at Venice, was 
the firſt who preſented a Petition for this Effect to the Grand Council. 
This Petition was drawn up in a very delicate Manner, and ſhewed him to 
be a Man of Genius; for having modeſtly laid before them the Services 
he had done them on ſeveral Occaſions, he moſt humbly requeſted that he 
might be ſuffered to make a Preſent to the Republic of one hundred thou- 
ſand Ducats, to be applyed as the Government ſhould think fit. This Pe— 
tition had no need of an Interpreter to explain it, for they eaſily underſtood 
what the Petitioner meant. They took the 100,000 Ducats, and made him 
and all his Family Noble Veneliaus. | 

This Example induced a great many other rich People to offer their Aids 
olf Money to the State. They then crouded in ſo faſt for ſome Time, that 
one called Correggio, having told one of his Friends who was a Scnator, 
that he did not believe he had Merit enough to dare aſpire to that Honour; 
the other made no other Anſwer, but aſked him whether he had 100,000 
Ducats to ſpare ? Upon the others telling him that that Sum was ready. 
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Marchi8 
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VENICE. 


Comical 


epa tee 


en this 


Account. 


I/by then; ſays the Senator, you have Merit enough in all Conſcience for a Ve- 


netian Nobleman. At laſt the Matter was puſhed ſo far, that the Senate 
received indifferently all Furniſhers of Supplies who offered themſelves ; that 
is to ſay, all from the Gentleman to the Tradeſman who were worth 100,000 
Ducats, which they could ſpare to the Exigencies of the State, were made 
V:nctian Noblemen without any Diſtinction. 

T hoſeof this new Nobility, who make any Figure at preſent, are the Labbia, 
the Oztoboni, the firſt Nobleman of which Family had for his Brother a Car- 
dinal, who was afterwards Pope Alexander the VIIIth; the Manuini; the 
Fini; the two Heads of which, after buying the Nobility, found means to 
come to two Procuratorſhips of St. Mark in the ſame Manner; a plain 
Proof that their Family were very rich. The Gambara Family, which 1s 


The chief 
Families 
of that 


Claſs. 


otiginally from Breſſia; the Zanobio Family of Verona; the Videmans and 


the Giovanelli, originally from Germany, and the Fonſecas, the Head of 
which, like others, bought his Nobility, though he was only a Portugueſe 
Merchant, and was even ſuſpected of being a Jew becauſe he never was 
able to produce a Certificate of his Baptiſm. | 


Such are they who are called the Nobility of the third Claſs at Venice, Very 
but it is ſo much deſpiſed, that they never fail of preferring the ancient No- much de 


bility to it upon all Occaſions; but it is done in a prudent enough Manner 
on the Part of the Nobility, who notwithſtanding all the Contempt they 
have for the others, yet take care never to exaſperate them, for fear of giy- 
ing riſe to Cabals and Diviſions which might end in the Ruin of the State. 
After all, don't you apprehend that there was ſomewhat very mean-ſpirited 
in their ſelling and proſtituting their Rank of Nobility to all Bidders, by 


ſpiſcd. 


thus putting it up at Auction? What mighty Honour is it for the Houſes 

of Yalois and Bourbon, to ſtand upon the fame Level with Merchants, 
Tradeſmen and Jes, who, by being worth 100,000 Ducats, became their 
Equals at Venice, and are entitled to the ſame Right of Voting in the Great 


It - 


Council! 
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17% Tris from theſe three Claſſes, collected into one Body, that they elect the 
March, Doge, the Counſellors of the Prince, the Council of Ten, the Senators, the 
YVexics Procurators of St. Mark, their Embaſſadors, their Generals, Podeſtas, Go- 
All the vernors; in a Word, all their chief Officers both Civil and Military, are 
great Or: beſtowed only upon Nobles, They of the Terra firma and the Citizens can 
ces only aſpire to ſubaltern Poſts, excepting that of Chancellor, which, as I have 
e already ſaid, is always beſtowed upon a Citizen. Every Noble Venetian upon 
whole Bo- the Birth of a Son, is obliged by Law to give Notice of it to the Great 
dy ef the Council, that his Name may be entered upon the golden Book which con- 
Nobility. tains the Lift of their Nobility, If he neglects giving this Notice for a 
Month, that Son is no Nobleman, and it will coſt his Father a great deal 

of Money to re-inſtate him in his Birthrights: 


CHAP 


Venice. The young Nobility very debauched, and their Way of living 
authorized both by their Parents and the Senate. The Kmphts of 
the golden Stole. Dreſs and ſtrange Retinue of the Nebility when 
out of the City. Character and Way of living of the Venetian La- 
dies of Quality. Their great Confinement and amorous Intrigues. 

_ The Citadini or C:ti2ens of Venice. Their Dreſs and the higheſt Em- 

_ ployments they can pretend to. The Common People of the City, and the 
Inhabitants of the Provinces, think themſelves very happy under the 
Government of the Republic. 
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Great LI. T7 HEN the young Nobles are come to the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth 
centiouſ- Y Year of their Age, they then begin to plunge into all manner of 
ep Spa Pleaſures and Exceſſes; and as in ſuch a City, as Venice is, they want neither 


Nobiemen Example nor Opportunity, you may eaſily concerve what kind of Life they 
at Venice lead. Beſides, the Fathers and Mothers are ſo doatingly fond of their 
authoriſed Children, that they never put them under any Reſtraint; on the contrary, 
* 3 they are ſo very complaiſant to them, that they refuſe them nothing their 
© Hearts can deſire, Such of them as are rich are not ſatisfied with one Cur- 
tezan, for they frequently keep three or four, and their Relations always fur- 
niſh them with Money for their Debauches. There are even Inſtances of 
Mothers who act the Part of Bawds, by corrupting young Girls, Daughters 
of Tradeſmen, or of the lower Kind of People. This they do, they tell you, 
that they may be ſure their Sons deal in ſound Wares, and don't hazard their 
Health, Such of them as are not able of themſelves to maintain a Miſtreſs, 
club with one or more of their Friends, very often three or four of them 
together, to ſave Charges; which gives Reaſon to ſuſpect and ſay, that 
theſe Co- partners, being often of very different Taſtes, uſe their ſingle Mi- 
e ſtre ſs 
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ſtreſs accordingly, and in a Manner for which other Nations have an utter 1707. 


Abhorrence, | ; 5 March i 8. 
The Senate is fo far from oppoſing this ſcandalous Life, that it ſeems to Vegi F. 


authorize it, by ſuffering the Courtezans to keep open Houſe. They are And by 
ſenſible that a Debauchèe thinks of nothing but his Pleaſures, and they ſuffer the Senate 
him to ruin himſelf as much as he pleaſes by the Charms and Artifices of a _ 
Courtezan, provided he does not meditate the Ruin of others. Thus theſe 

Wiſe Politiciens ſuffer the impetuous Heat of Youth to evaporate in the 
Arms of theſe Idols; and by indulging the enchanting Poiſon, they cxtin- 

guiſh the Fire and Ambition of their Spirits, which might otherwiſe break 

out to the Deſtruction of the State, It is by this Means, that the young 
Noblemen and others who are educated in Debauchery, are ſo entirely de- 

voted to the Purſuit of their ſeveral Pleaſures, that they never harbour a 
Thought of any Revolution againſt the Republic. And we may ſay, that 

fince the Days of the famous Bajamonte Tiepolo, no Conſpiracy has ever 
been diſcovered of Importance enough to put the State under any Ap- 
prehenſions; or if any did appear, it was immediately cruſhed in its Birth. 

The young Noblemen never apply to any bodily Exerciſes, for they en 
deſpite them, as well as the Study of the Belles Letires. Tam apt to believe nepleGed 
that they even educate them in this idle Manner, for fear of rouzing their by them. 
Spirits out of the lethargic Senſuality into which they are plunged. They 
bave a great Paſſion for Gaming, and particularly for Baſſet, eſpecially ſuch 
of them as are come to the Age of Man; and it is inconceivably ſurpriz- 
ing to ſee Gentlemen accuſtomed to give a full Looſe to the Violence and 
Impetuoſity of their Paſſions, and buoy'd up beſides with the Notion of 
their being above all the Nobility in the World, and of the great Power 
they have of making themſelves obeyed by Authority or by Fear; after 
all this, I ſay, it is unconceivable to fee thoſe very Gentlemen Joſe immenſe 
Sums of Money at Play, with a ſurprizing Coolneſs, and without ſpeaking 
a Word, any more than if they were Statues, 

Before the War of Candia, the Republic had upwards of three thouſand Their 
Noble Venetians; but this long War took off a great Number of them in <ideit Sons 
military Employments, Theſe are Loſſes which are repaired in a few Years On 
in other Countries, but they have a Cuſtom at Venice which is a great Hin- 
drance to the Tncreaſe of their Nobility z for if there are more Sons than 
one in a Family, the eldeſt Son ſeldom marries, but leaves the Care of 
propagating his Poſterity to his younger Brothers. 

It is true that it has been maliciouſly inſinuated, that the Brother who Scanda- 
marries keeps his Wife for all his other Brothers; it is therefore a common lors Prac- 
Syingat Venice, “ that a Lady is very well married, when ſhe is married 2 
into a pretty numerous Family. Perche la gba qualro 0 cinque Cognai in * Noke.. 
Caſa, This is very Yenetion indeed, and yet I can ſcarcely believe all that is lity. 
jaid on this Head, I am ſenſible they are no Slaves to their Conſciences, 
and that they give a looſe to all their Appetites; but the jealous Humour 
Wich is born and dies with them, makes me believe that their. Huſbands 

can. 
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1507. can never comply with that infamous Manner of Living. It is rather from 
March 18. a political Reaſon that only one of the Family reſolves to marry, ſince all. 
the Family Eſtate returning to him by that Means, he has thereby a For- 
tune to maintain himſelf in Opulence and Splendour. 
They To conclude, the Venetian Noblemen are hindered from marrying Stran- 
| may not gers; but by their Laws they may marry the Daughters of Citizens, thoſe of the 
| marry Glaſs-workers of Murano, and of the Gold and Silver Stuff Weavers, becauſe 
| tes tad theſe two laſt enjoy the Privilege of Citizens. If a Nobleman marries any. 


VENICE. 


other Sort of Perſon his Poſterity become Plebeians. | 
Knights Such of the Nobility as are employed in Embaſſies, have the Privilege of 
«f tne. wearing a Stole of Gold Brocade, which gives them the Title of Knights of 
| 1 the golden Stole; but as ſuch a Stole upon a Robe of Black Cloth would give 
| their Dreſs a very Harlequin Air, they generally wear it of the fame Cloth, 
| only they put a Gold Lace round it. The Princes to whom theſe Embaſ- 
| ſadors are ſent, ſeldom ſuffer them to leave their Courts without makin 
| them Knights, I don't know what gave riſe to this Cuſtom, but it is from 
| thence that they have their Title of Knights or Chevaliers, 
Dreſs and Once that the Noblemen have paſt the Lagunes, they may dreſs like other 
| ſtrange Gentlemen, according to their own Fancy. They are never ſeen in the 
| DOES Country but attended with a Parcel of Bullies, whom they keep in their 
| Wien Service, and whom they honour with the Name of Bravs's, tho? in plain 
| the Coun- Engliſh, they are Cut-throats, This often happens through Vanity, and very 
tiy. often through Neceſſity; for as, generally ſpeaking, they are fierce and 
haughty, it is hard to find one of them who has not ſome Quarrel or ſome 
troubleſome Affair upon his Hands; and as, in that Country, they never 
ſuppoſe that Courage conſiſts in calling ones Enemy to account in an ho- 
nourable Manner, but in diſpatching him by Way of Prevention, it is 
for this Purpoſe that they keep theſe Braves, to make them Poinard or 
Piſtol their Foes ; they ſometimes even employ them to ſlaſh the Face of a 
Courtezan, or any other Woman they are diſobliged with, Yet notwith- 
ſtanding all the Fierceneſs and Haughtineſs of the Noble Venetians, nei- 
ther their own People nor Strangers are obliged to pay them any Reſpect 
in the Streets; and the Liberty of the Country 1s ſuch, that thoſe Gentle- 
men who aſſume the Title of Excellence, do not ſo much as take notice whe- 
ther one ſalutes them or no. ED | 


| Marching, I now come to the married Ladies, who are called Gentildonnes, and who 
Character are as haughty as their Huſbands, They are naturally very proud, and the 

and way Manner in which they live with one another is ſo particular, that it is fome- 
cog what /avage ; for they never viſit one another, and never ſpeak when they 

di ef chance to meet, unleſs they are very intimate Friends, They have a Maxim, 
Quality, never to marry below their Quality; and rather than do that, they will 

: throw themſelves into a Nunnery. They are for the moſt part large, ma- 
jeſtic, and. doubtleſs the beſt ſhaped Women in all Lay. Your languiſhing 


Beauties are not much eſteemed at Venice; they are taken there rather with 
| 2 1 Vivacihy 
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Vivacity than Softneſs ; and a ſprightly, briſk Brunette is mort agreeable 150. 
to them, than one of your languiſhing, taudry, fair Beauties. They affect March 19. 
a certain Kind of Redneſs on their Breaſts, which they expoſe very much, VS es 
and upon their Faces, which at firſt Sight is diſagreeable to Strangers; be- | 
{ides this, their Paſſion for appearing to the beſt Advantage, makes them 

run exceſſively into Faſhions. The Oldeſt love to dreſs like the Youngeſt ; 

they frize, they powder, they paint, and wear Heaps of Ribbons, and Top- 

knots, which being very ill- matched to their Complexion and Age, nothing 

can appear more ridiculous, 

They are very cloſely confined at home, never being at Liberty to go Their 
abroad but to the Church and on Feſtivals, to the Weddings of Noblemen, great Con- 
where all Ladies are generally invited, and on the Days of public Rejoic- Faement. 
ings 3 but on ſuch Occaſions, they are always attended with ſeveral Cham- 
bermaids, who ſtick cloſe to them wherever they go. As their Parents 
generally match them without conſulting their Inclinations, they may be 
looked upon as the moſt unhappy of all Womenkind, eſpecially if they 
conceive any favourable Sentiments for any Gentleman beſides their Hul- 
bands. = 
| Notwithſtanding all the Reſtraint in which one of theſe Ladies lives, and Iatrigues 
the Vigilance of her Huſband, her Brothers-in-Law, who are the moſt dan- and Gal- 
gerous Kind of Spies, and her Domeſtics, it is certain that her Lover always lantries. 
nds the Means of giving her Proofs of his Paſſion. For a Woman who is 
ſo cloſely confined, bearing with Indignation the Jealouſy of her Huſband, 

which deprives her of thoſe Privileges that even the Cuſtom of the Country 
allow to Women of Quality, ſeldom fails to win over to her ſome of her 
Chamber-maids ; or elſe ſome other Domeſtic having a Regard for her, offers 
to ſerve her at the Peril of his Life, partly through Compaſſion of her 
unfortunate Condition, and partly through Intereſt, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt Motives with all Mankind, On the other Hand, the Lover ſpares 
noPains to gain over ſome Servant about his Miſtreſs. For this Pur— 
poſe, if he cannot ſucceed by Preſents and Promiſes, he endeavours to find 
out the Father, the Mother, or ſome Relation of that Domeſtic, whom he 
induces by Preſents or Threats, to perſuade his Friend to ſerve him with his 
Miſtreſs, promiſing him great Rewards, and his Protection both for him- 
ſelf and all his Family. . 

This ſecret Correſpondence being once eſtabliſhed, the Nobleman never How they 
fails of being apprized of all the Places his Miſtreſs frequents, eſpecially the 14 on. 
Churches and Parlours of the Nuns. As there has been already Care taken 
to gain her Friend the Nun to their Ends, which is no hard Matter, and 
very common at Venice, he has the Pleaſure of converſing with her in thoſe 
Holy Places'; this Confidant is the Channel through which all their Letters 

and Meſſages are conveyed with the greateſt Safety, and all their Preſents 

pals without the ſtupid Huſband's being able to know any thing of the 

Matter, 355 
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1707. I think I have reaſon for calling thoſe Huſbands Fools, though they 
March iq are often Men of Senſe ; yet, is it not the very Height of Stupidity to treat 
Vier. their Wives as if they were their Slaves, to put a Number of Spies about 
Fol'y of them, to be uneaſy every Moment of their Lives, and in ſhoct Joſe all Re- 
their Huſ- poſe, and render themſelves unhappy, from the mere Apprehenſion of be- 
band's ing ſo; while the indulging thoſe poor Creatures in a little more Libert 
louſy, Ing 105 Sing P f {0 
— would perhaps deliver them from all the real Grounds, if they have any, 
of their Apprehenſions. | 
That Such is the Manner in which the greateſt Part of the Venelian Nobility 


Paſſion live, and what is moſt ſurprizing is, that Jealouſy, which in other Coun- 
not ver; tries is productive of the moſt fatal Conſequences, is, as it were, without 


apa any Force amongſt the Venetians, *Tis true, that it ſometimes #4019 


Y.netians, Heart-burnings and Differences amongſt them, but the Senate takes par- 
ticular Care to ſtifle all the Effects of their Reſentments in their Birth. 
Beſides, the Enmities, which in all other Parts of Lady deſcend to their Po- 
ſterity, at Venice end with the Life of the Party. In this the Venetians diſ- 
cover more Moderation and Sagacity than the other Lalians, by chuſing to 
reſerve all their Reſentments to their Ballottings, rather than make a Po- 
ther about a Matter of Gallantry. 

The La- To return to the Gentildonnes; betwixt Twelfth-Day and Aſb- Medneſday, 
dies yo which is all Carnaval Time, they enjoy greater Liberty; for they may 
8 - then go in Maſquerade, to St. Mark's Square, and the Ridotto. They like- 
Carnaval. wiſe go to Balls and Aſſemblies, where one dances in a very particular Man- 
ner. In theſe Aſſemblies, they all keep ſitting in a Row, ſcarcely opening 
their Lips to one another; and when a Gentleman takes one of them out 
to dance, if he offers her his naked Hand, either through Miſtake or other- 
wiſe, he runs a Riſk of receiving ſome Affront, nay of being ſtabb'd with a 
Stiletto or a Dagger. Their Dancing is nothing but walking ſlowly and 
gravely out of one Room into another, till you come back to the Place 
where you took your Partner up; and the Symphony of the Airs which 
they play in each Chamber, contrary to thoſe of the Opera, are ſo piteous 
and languiſhing, that they are more apt to make one ſleep than dance. 
Theſe Kinds of Balls are very convenient for Lovers, who by that Means 

find an Opportunity of letting their Miſtreſſes know their Sentiments. 
Account As to the Citizens, they who are called ſo at Venice, are properly ſpeak- 
of the Ci. ing the better Sort of the Commonalty; I mean, that all the better Fa- 
_— milies of the Citizens compoſe a middle Eſtate betwixt the Nobility and 
Fenice. the Commonalty. They are diſtinguiſhed into two Sorts of Citizens; the 
| firſt are deſcended of thoſe ancient Families which before the Serrar del Con- 
fielio by the Doge Peter Gradenigo had a Share in the Government, but were 
excluded by that Innovation. The ſecond Order of Citizens conſiſts of ſuch 
as have purchaſed that Rank in the Republic, or have riſen to it by their 
Merits. They all of them equally enjoy the ſame Privileges, which are 
comprehended in the Expreflion la Citadinanza, Unlels one is very well 
_ accuſtomed and acquainted with them, he will have Difficulty to Mn 
| - guiſh 
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guiſh them from the Nobility, becauſe they wear the long Robe of Black 1707, 
Cloth, with the Stole and Bare!/a like one of them. Tis true, that when one March 19 
has converſed and been a little in Company with the Nobility, and begins roo 
to find out their Genius and predominant Spirit, he can eaſily perceive the 
Difference. The Citizens don't bear their Heads ſo high when they walk 

the Streets, nor their Forehead ſo open; their Appearance is meaner and 

their Salutations more ſubmiſſive. 

The Noblemen have indulged the Citizens in wearing the ſame Robes ,,, . 
with themſelves, for three Reaſons. Firſt, to attach them the more to preg the 
them, and to make them the more patiently ſuffer the ſevere Yoke and ab- ſame with 
ſolute Government of the Senate, by honouring them with the ſame Dreſs chat of the 
which the Senators wear, and to blind the Eyes of the People, who believe 8 
that the Citizens ſhare in the Management of Affairs, though they have no- cal , mg 
thing in common with the others but the Dreſs, The ſecond Reaſon is, that ſons, + 
they thereby conceal from Strangers the true Number of their Nobles by 
making them ſeem more numerous than they really are, and by that Means 
they deter any Attempts that may be made upon them. And in the laſt 
Place, which is undoubtedly the ſtrongeſt Reaſon, that they may better 
conceal themſelves in the Crowd, and may not be an open and a ſure Mark 
to thoſe who may attempt to extirpate them; becauſe if they are attacked 
meerly by the Mark of their Dreſs, the Citizen and the Noble muſt be in- 
volved in the ſame Fate, which would be impracticable conſidering the 
great Number of both; by this Means, the Citizens become as it were the 
Bucklers of the Nobility. Phyſicians, Notaries, Manufactures of Gold and 


Silver Stuffs, and the Glaſs-workers in Murano, who pretend to have been 


ennobled by Henry III. of France, are likewiſe Citizens of Venice. 
They never enter upon great Poſts; they only confer upon ſuch of them What 
as have devoted themſelves to the Service of the Republic, the Poſts of Sort of 


Secretaries to the Senate, and the Tribunals who ſit upon Affairs of State. Employ- 


. . . . ment 
They likewiſe make them Reſidents at foreign Courts, Secretaries to Em- they SM 


baſhdors, to Generaliſſimo's and Proveditors General, As all of them are be raiſed 
named by the Great Council, and as it is well known they are put about no be. 
Man but to be a Spy upon his Conduct, they believe they have a great 
Sway in the Management of public Affairs. 

The greateſt Pitch to which the Ambition of a Citizen riſes, is the Dig- The 
nity of Grand Chancellor of the Republic, after he has before-hand acquitted Chancel- 
himſelf with Honour and Reputation of the Duties of thoſe Poſts that he lorſtip of 
had filled. The Rank and the Shadow of Greatneſs to which this Poſt 11 

: A X = public is 
raiſes him who fills it, would occaſion Intrigues for it amongſt the Nobility, the higheſt 
were it not that the State, jealous of its own Authority, has reduced that great 
Employment to the mere Exerciſe of the Buſineſs within its own Depart- 
ment, without annexing to it a Right of Voting, or giving it the leaſt Cre- 
dit with the other Tribunals of which the Poſſeſſor of it is capable of being 
1 Member, However, as it is the higheſt Step to which Citizens can riſe, 
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17079. it bounds the whole of their Ambition, and the Hopes of attaining it make 
March ig them apply with great Zeal and Fidelity to the Service of the Republic. 
8 As to the Character of theſe Citizens of Fenice, they are generally Men 
Goal. of Wit and Senſe, having a good deal of Correſpondence with foreign 
Character Countries. They are commonly rich, though without following any Pro- 
of theſe feſſion, but they generally enter into Partnerſhip with great Merchants, 


Citizens. ho are glad of joyning with them, becauſe they are protected by the 
Nobility. N | 
The Com- As — the Commonalty, though they are in no Reſpect more free than 
monalty if they lived under a Monarchy, yet the Liberty they enjoy of following, 
and 4 without the leaſt Check, whatever can contribute to their Pleaſures, pro- 
ir 1. vided they don't affect the Public, makes them imagine themſelves the 
berty. happieſt People in the World, But nothing ſweetens their Condition ſo 
much, as to ſee that there are no Pleaſures in Venice which are not in com- 
mon with themſelves and the Nobility, that they can mingle with them in 
all public and feſtival Rejoicings without the leaſt Conſtraint, and that by an 
excellent Piece of Policy, their Superiors whenever they meet them, never 
require of them, or can force them to any exterior Marks of Reſpect. This 
Policy, and that which the Senate on ſeveral other Occaſions obſerves with 


them, has always rendered this Republic united, and conſequently powerful, 


Sic bene conveniens animo, bene conſona voce, 

Et Ducis, & Patrum, & Populi conſenſio quadrat: 
Hoc ſtabilita. modo manet, ælernumque manebit 
Publica res Venetum triplici compage revina, 
Corporis humani in morem, mirabile vinclum. 
Dicere non dubitem, fi verbo audacia detur, 
Nobilius nihil, ac Venetd nil rarius Urbe © 
Mundi oculus luſtrat, metas emenſus utraſque. 


The If we take a View of their Country People, we ſhall find that they have 
8 the ſame Sentiments of Liberty with thoſe of Venice; for beſides their not 
eople 


zol: being burthened with Taxes, and their ſcarce ever ſecing a military Force 
themfelves in their Country, they likewiſe find the Government of the Republic very 
very hap- gentle; becauſe their Podęſta's, who are but a very little Time in Office, 
Py. and whoſe Government 1s ſubject to a very ſtrict Examination, never at- 
| tempt to oppreſs them. On the contrary, the popular Manners which 
they put on, by giving them free Acceſs to their Palaces whenever they 
have a Mind, wins their Aﬀections. Beſides they ſee with Pleaſure, that 
the Nobility of the Terra firma, notwithſtanding all the Honours of their 
Rank, are no better treated than themſelves; nay, that they are even more 
rigorouſly uſed by the Senate, whoſe Intereſt it is to diſcourage them the 
moſt. So that the People both in the Country and in the City are per- 
ſuaded, that they cannot be either more free or more happy than they are 


under the Government of the Republic, So that one may conclude, that it 


has 


% 
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has ſupported its Figure by this Submiſſion of their Subjects at home, 1707. 
and by their Naval Power abroad, and both have been effected by thoſe March 19. 
great Men it has always produced, both in civil and military Employ- Nes 
ments; and it is even probable, they will be able by the ſame Means to 
ſupport themſelves much longer. 1 850 


CHAP. XV. 


Venice. Several prudent Political Maxims of this Republic. Her 
former great Power, and the Dominions ſhe is flill poſſeſſed of. 
The Venetians, for the moſt Part, very ignorant in Matters of Re- 
ligion, and their Policy in authorizing Superſtition, Venice how- 
ever has produced many learned Men. Obſervations concerning the 
famous Manutii, and their Writings. Several learned Venetian La- 
dies. Genera! Character of this Nation, and fome Inſtances of its 
refined Politics. Their moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, and a few of 
their Epitaphs. Several of the moſt conſiderable Libraries at Ve- 


nice, 


, IS true that at preſent they obſerve a Maxim which they did not Several 
formerly, and which is very ſerviceable to them; for inſtead of be- Wiſe, po- 
. litical 
ing the firſt to declare War, as was formerly very often the Caſe, they xlaxims! 
make as few Enemies as they poſſibly can, and when they are obliged to of the; 
to have any, they always avoid having two at a Time, by never ſtanding Venetian. 
upon buying an Accommodation, coſt what it will, with one of the Parties, 
that they may be under no Neceſſity of dividing their Forces. They have 
a great Eſteem for the Service of Strangers, which they purchale very dear, 
having but very few Halian Officers and Soldiers in their Troops. For, be- 
ſides their being perſuaded that the Inhabuants of Northern Countries are 
braver and ſtronger than thoſe of warm, effeminating Climates, they appre- 
hend fewer Diſturbances trom People who are at a Diſtance from their own 
Country, and who after paſſing ſo many Seas and Mountains, loſe all Hopes 
of receiving any Succours from thence, _ 
Were the Yenetians as well provided in Men, as they are in all the Tei. 
: . 475 eir 
Neceſſarics of War, they would very ſoon be 1a a Condition to deſtroy Arenal: 
their Enemies; ſor it is prodigious to ſee the vaſt Collection they have Fortrefſes, 
made in their Arſenal of Arms and Ammunition of all Sorts, The For- &c. al- 
tifications on their Fronticrs are equally well provided, and when they are we me 
apprehenſive of a Siege, they are put into ſuch a Condition as that they bon 
want for nothing; we ſee then the ſame Plenty of every thing as ina Time 
of profound Peace. As they command at Sea, and as almoſt all their Forts 
arc Maritime, they throw what Succours into them they have a mind, 


3 They 
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170% They ſupply the ir weak Garriſons with Troops, and even reinforce their 
March 19. Land Forces from their Gallies and Ships. | 
Voie In Caſes of great Extremity, as that to which they were reduced during 
They are the War in Candia, they have Recourſe to the Aſſiſtance of their Friends; 
not fond of yet they are not fond of any ſuch powerful Help as may give them Um- 
foreign brage; too conſiderable a Succour is as formidable to them as an Enemy, and 
Succour*. they are always diſtruſtful when they have not the upper Hand. If they 
received, during the Courſe of that War, Succours from France, it was 
rather to dazzle the Turkiſb Miniſters with the pompous Name of French 
Power, and thereby oblige them to come to ſome Accommodation, than 
from an Intention to employ them for any conſiderable Time, as appear*d 
by what happened afterwards. | 
Their It is true they have always been the Friends of that Crown, as long as it 
Concern confined itſelf to the other Side of the Mountains, and the Weakneſs of 
in Rela- their Neighbours, ſuch as the Emperor, of the King of Spain as claiming 
on (eo to the Milaneſe, of the Pope and other Princes of 1/aly, is the Reaſon why 
So they are apprehenſive of no Trouble from them; but in the preſent State 
of Affairs, a formidable Neighbour would give them a great deal of 
Uneafiteſs. 
Former The Republic is far from being ſo powerful now as it was in the thir- 
Are teenth or fourteenth Century, when they could go by Land from Venice 
le to Conſtantinople upon their own Territories. But ſince that Time the 
have loſt the Superiority of one half of that City, which once belong'd to 
them; alſo the Iſland and Kingdom of Negropont, which was the ancient 
Eubea; and after Selim II. Emperor of the Turks, had in the Year 
1571 deprived them of the Kingdom of Cyprus, Mabomet IV. in the 
Year 1669 took from them that of Candia. Not to mention ſeveral Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, which formerly belong'd to them. 
Domains Notwithſtanding all theſe conſiderable Loſſes, they ſtil] poſſeſs a great 
they are many fine Countries, which all together would makeup a pretty large Do- 
_ * main, were they contiguous; for they are Maſters of the Dutchy of Je. 
? nice, with all the Iſles of the Lagunes, and their Shores, which are call'd 
the Dogado ; the Marquiſate of Treviſano, the Paduan, the Vicentin, the 
Veroueſe, the Breſſan, the Bergameſe, the Territory of Crema, the Feltrin, 
the Belluneſe, the Friuleſe and the Poleſin of Rovigo, Beſides this, Venice 
ſtiles herſelf tbe abſolute Miſtreſs of the Adriatic Sea; ſhe poſſeſſes ria, 
a Part of Dalmatia, with ſeveral Iſlands along its Coaſt, a Part of Albania, 
formerly Epirus; the Iſlands of Corfu, Zant, and Cephalonia, with the 
greateſt Part of the Morea, which they conquered in the laſt War againſt 
the Turks. 3 
Great Re- So great is the Regard which the Pope pays to this Republic, that in 
e . his Promotion of Cardinals, at the Requeſt of Kings, he always makes one 
as progeny at her Nomination; and when he writes to her, he addreſſes her always 
in the following diſtinguiſhing Terms: To our moſt dear Siſter, the moſt 
ſerene Republic of Venice; which, by the way, are the very ſame a” 
| oe we uſe 
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uſed by the ſmall Pigmy Republic of St. Marino, when ſhe writes to that 1707. 

of Venice. . 2 
The Venetians, I mean thoſe of any Diſtinction, are generally very ig- VzNicE. 

norant as to Religion, the Myſteries of which are ſo indifferent to them, and Venetian: 

they are at fo little Pains to ſtudy them, that they generally fall into a of Di- 

Coldneſs on that Subject, which looks pretty much like Atheiſm. You . 

will perhaps aſk me, hence then nen thoſe Proceſſions, thoſe pompous or no Re: 

Ceremonies, and vaſt Riches that are ſquandered in Preſents to the Church ? ligion. 

My Anſwer is, that all that Magnificence is owing rather to the Jealouſy 

of Families, and to their Ambition of leaving behind them ſuch Marks of 

Riches, than to any Zeal they have for Religion. As to their Proceſſions 

and other magnificent Ceremonies, all that is with a View of blinding the 

People, to whom they willingly reſign all the Amuſement of Relicks, the 

Worſhip of Images, their Confraternities, their Flagellations, in a Word, 

all the Pomp which the Superſtition and Roguery of Monks have invented 

in the dark Ages. So that the common People of Venice, one of the moſt 

bigoted in all /aly, may very juſtly ſay with Lucretius, that they are and 

have been in all Ages, | 


In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub Relligione 
Duz caput a cœli regionibus oftendebat, 
Horribili ſuper aſpectu mortalibus inſtans, 


But the Quality, who as to real Religion, and Superſtition, are, for 
the moſt Part, the very Reverſe of the Populace ; they may, with no 
leſs Juſtice, take for their Motto the following Words of the ſame Poet, 


Naſtris Relligio pedibus ſabjecta viciſſin 
Obteritur; nos exægquat victoria cœlo. 


Tho? I have ſaid before that the Venetians in general are averſe to Study, Venice has 
and conſequently very ignorant, yet this muſt not be underſtood as if there formerly 
was no Manner of Exception: Witneſs the ſeveral Academies of Sciences, _— 
and the many curious public and private Libraries tnat are to be ſeen at manyMen 
Venice, which ſuppoſe, at leaſt, that there are in that City not an inconſi- of Learn- 
derable Number, who ſtill cultivate the polite Arts and Sciences. As tons! 
Men of profound Learning, or celebrated Authors, I could not learn that 
there were, at preſent, many ſuch among them. But in former Times, 
that is, when the Republic was, in every Reſpect, in a moſt flouriſhing 
Condition, and before Vice, Luxury, and other Exceſſes had got a foot- 
ing in it, there were as many Men celebrated for their Learning and Wri- 
tings at Venice, as in any other Parts of the the World. Such were An- 
dreas Navagarius, Cardinal Bembo, Baptiſta Egnati, Hermolaus Barbarus, 
Contareni, Venerius, (one of the noble Yenier Family) Sabellius — and 

others, 
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170%. others, of whom ] ſhall ſay nothing in Particular, on account of the pro- 
Mareh 19. digious Length of this Article concerning Venice. | 
W Yet I cannot paſs over in Silence the two famous Manutii, Aldus and 
Several Paulus, Father and Son, who have in ſo many Reſpects, done Honour 
Pariicy- to heir Country. After all my Enquiries, I could not hear that there was 
LY Con. anyt left at /enice of that learned Family, | 
ei. The former, namely Aldus Manutius*, as every one knows, has wrote 
-2raed an excellent Commentary upon che Epiſtles of Cicero, tho* ſome People 
Marui, aſcribeit to Parrbaſfus. - 
Paulus Manutius, Aldi filias & Ald. Pater, the Son and Father of an Aldus, 
has alikewiſe wrote excellently well upon Cicero, as upon every Thing elſe 
thut he attempted ; yet the younger Scaliger ſays of him, © That he did 
& not know how to profit by a great Number of excellent Manuſcripts 
« which he had; and tho? he wrote very well in Latin, yet he could not 
| & ſpeak three Words of that Language without blundering.” I know 
the ſame Thing has been ſaid of ſeveral learned Men, ſuch as Fracaſto- 
rius, Sigonius, Thuanus, and Salmaſius, and laſtly of the celebrated Grævius 
Proſeſſor at Utrecht, and a famous Humaniſt; yet to me it appears incre- 
dible. Paulus Manutius was once the Prefedtus or Provoſt of the Vatican 
Library, but was obliged to leave Rome to return to Venice, where he no 
ſooner arrived, than he took his Daughter out of a Convent, and tho? ſhe 
had been for ſome Time a profeſſed Nun, he would have her married. 
Soon after her Marriage ſhe gave herſelf up to an infamous Life, which 
affected honeſt Paulus ſo much, that it threw him into a deep Melancholy, 
broke his Health, and brought him to his Grave. 
Many Several learned Men have been unfortunate in having worthleſs Children, 
_—c beſides Paulus Manutius. The famous Lawyer Cijacius had a Daughter who 
frunae Proſtituted herſelf to her Father's Scholars. They uſed to ſay humorouſly 
as to their enough, when they wanted to toy with her, hat they were come to make 


Children. Commentaries upon the Works of Cujacius; and ſo little Regard had 


they for the Reputation of that great Man, that they affix*d to the Gate of 


the Auditory where he gave his public Leſſons the following Diſtich, 
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* This learned Man is ſaid to have Cauſed the following Inſcription L 3 
Top of the Door of his Study, | CC 


DPuiſquis es, rogat te Aldus Manutius, 
2 „i quid eft quod ſe velis, 
Per paucis agas, deinde abeas; 
Niſi tanguam Hercules defefſo Atlanti 
Veneris ſuppoſiturus humeros; 
Semper enim erit quod tu agas * 
Et quotquot huc attulerint pedes, 


which 
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which ſhew that the Daughter was as ingenious with her Tail, in one Ty ai 
Senſe, as her Father was with his Head in another.. i» — : 

8 enge I fon 3,555; FI Venice. 
Ingenio haud poterat tam magnum æquare Parentem | 
Filia, quod potuit corpore fecit opus. | 


Venice has likewiſe produced ſeveral learned Women who have done a fed 
great deal of Honour to their Country: Aniongft others, Caſſandra Fidelis, Vanetian 
who was born about the Year 1465, and died in the 102d Year of her Age: Ladies. 
Modeſta a Puteo, who was born in the Year 1555, and died in 1592. Her tle 
Huſband cauſed the following Epitaph to be ſet up in the Cloyſters of the 2 % ; 
Convent of St. Francis, where ſhe was buried in great Pomp, and a nu- Pure. 


merous Crowd attending her Funeral. 


| Modeſto d Puteo Famine Doctiſſimæ. 

Quæ varios virtutis partus moderatæ Fontis nomine, & 
Rythmis Etruſcis, quibus memoranda cecinit, & ſermone 
continuo feliciter enixa, Nature partum dum ederet, Pu- 
elle vitam, ſibi vero mortem, prob dolor, adſcivit. Phi- 
lippus de Georgiis, Petri Fil. in officio ſuper aquis publice 
jura defendens, Amatiſſimæ Conjugi poſuit. Anno Sal. 
M.DXCII. | 


From this Epitaph we underſtand that ſhe was an excellent alan Poetels, 
and very eloquent, and that ſhe died in Childbirth of a Daughter. 

The learned Hellena Piſcopia Daughter to the Procurator Cornaro, whoſe Helene 
honorary Tomb we ſee in the Church of St. Antony at Padua, likewiſe did Ficechia, 
Honout to the City of Venice by the great Learning and Eloquence ſhe 
poſſeſs'd. She had for her Preceptor in Greek and polite Learning, the 
Ave Gradenigo, who was a Candiot, and Keeper of the Library of St. 

Mark, 

I have not much more to ſay with Regard to the Manners and Genius General | 
of the Venetians. In general, they are born with a wonderful Capacity for eo vom 
Politics, and Management of public Affairs, which have been the princi- 7.;::;a:5. 
pal Means of rendering their Republic a great and flouriſhing State. Moſt 
of them have a fine Air, and a well proportioned Shape, which the long 
Robes they wear {et off to great Advantage; and their Complexion is ra- 
ther fair than dark. They are Magnificent enough in their Furniture, 
and ſometimes in their Actions, but one may give them the following Cha- 


racter with great Truth : They appear to be what they are not, and they 


are what they do not appear to be, In their Actions they ſeem candid and 


very open, but in their Deſigns they are quite the reverſe, They are Re- 
i|gious Obſervers of all their ancient Cuſtoms, and their Laws are ſo well 
caiculated for this, that the greateſt Man among them, who tranſgreſſes 
them, is not exempted from their Penalties, 
voi. Q But 
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17% But the political Maxims they . purſue are ſuch as the other Nations in 
Marcb19 Europe would think it a Diſgrace to put in Practice. All Conſiderations 
Venice however ſacred and important ought, according to them, to give Way to 
Some of the Safety of the Government. This Maxim leads them to that refined 
their poli- Piece of Policy of bringing up their young Nobility in Luxury and Idleneſs; 
* of countenancing all Manner of Exceſs, and the moſt profound Ignorance 
uns. in the Clergy and Convents; -of cheriſhing, the Spirit of Faction among 
the People, and that of Quarrels and Diſſenſions among the Nobility upon 
the Terra Firma; of treating with Diſdam and Diſgrace thoſe Strangers of 
Merit who are in their Pay; in ſhort of facrificing all other Intereſt to that 
of the Government. 5 
Chief Paſ. According to the common Accounts, there are no People ſo much 
bons and Slaves to their Paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of Ambition, Avarice, and Love, 
L-089'8% which are more prevailing in this City than in any other I know. The 
Nobility there ſpeak good Lalian, tho? not quite pure from ſome Impro- 
prieties of Expreſſion peculiar to the Country : Butthe Language of the 
Burghers and the lower People is entirely corrupted. en, 
Feretian A great many other Obſervations might ariſe upon this Republic; But 
Hiltcrian: that is a greater Work than one Man can compaſs with Honour to himſelf, 
even tho? he has reſided there for many Years, I ſhall here only add the 
Names of the principal Authors who have wrote on the Hiſtory of Venice: 
Marc Antonio Sabellico has wrote a Hiſtory of this Republic from its Com- 
mencement to the Year 1500. Cardinal Bembo from the Year 1469, to 
15123, Paolo Paruta from 1513 to 1572. Andrea Morqſini from 1521 
to 1615. Nicolo Contareni and Giacomo Marcello having died before they 
were able to finiſh their Works, the Senator Gio Battiſta Naxi took up 
their Plan, and gave us that fine Hiſtory, in four Volumes, of the Affairs WM 
of the Republic from the Year 1613 to the Year 1671. = 
And Au- They who have wrote Lives of the Doges from the Election of the firſt ==. 
thors of to the preſent are Pietro Marcello, Silveſtro Girello, Georgio Benzon, Ber- 
_——— Giorgi, Father Macedo, Father Leone Matina ; and far better than all Y { 


f th x 
Doges. the others, the Senator Vianoli. The Chevalier Jean Sagredo, and the learn- 


ed Ferom Bruſoni have likewiſe wrote concerning the Wars of the Venetians 

with the Turks. LEY... 

Epitaphs The following are the Epitaphs which I was able to collect upon thoſe 

of ſome of learned Men. That of Sabellius Coccius, who died of a venereal Diſeaſe in 
them. the Year 1507 at the Age of 70 Years, is as follows, and mentions the Na- 


Of Sabel. 4 ; ; 
EurCoccins, ture of the Diſtemper of which he died : 


Quem non res hominum, non omnis ceperat ætas, 
Scribentem capit bæc Coccion urna brevis. 
In venere inceria tamen bic contabuit, atqus 3 

Maluit Italicus Gallica fata pali. | 3 
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That upon Cardinal Bembo ſays that he was both an eminent Lalian Poet, 1 707. 
and a noble Hiſtorian of Venice: The Delight of Mankind, and that all Mæreh 19. 


Daly was in mourning upon his Death: 9 9 
| | Of Cardi. 
O Tuſce, O Latie Muſe decus optime Vates, dinal 
Et venetæ Scriptor nobilis Hiſtoriz ! Beebe. 


Flens tibi purpureos flores ſpargitque recentem 
Aariacum Pelagus, Tybris, & Arnus aquam, 

Et Nymphe inſcribunt tumulo hoc miſerabile carmen, 
Mors rapuit Bembum delicias Hominum. 


That of Andrea Navagerius, who, died at Blois, and at whoſe Funeral Of ee 
Francis the Iſt. aſſiſted in Mourning, a Circumſtance mentioned in this Nawaga- 
Epitaph, as alſo that he was a celebrated Orator, Hiſtorian, and Poet, 


Hiſtorice, Orator celeberrime, docte Poeta, 
Gallica, pullato Rege, ſepulchra ſubis. 


That upon the honorary Tomb of Hermolaus Barbarus, which ſays that bog ea 
he was born at Adria, ſome Time Patriarch of Aquileia, famous for his j,,.. ©" 
Poetry, and interr*d at Rome. is thus 


Aaria te genuit : Patriarcham Aquileia notavit , 
Muſa tibi nomen, Roma dedit tumulum. 


After the public Libraries of St. Marc, St. George the Greater, the Several rez 
bare-footed Carmelites of la Salute, the Theatins, of St. Fohn and St. Paul, 2 
and the Jeſuits, the moſt conſiderable Libraries are thoſe of the Pro- 5 
curator Carlo Contareni, of Gio Mario Bertuolo, Counſellor of State; of the 
Nobles Zano, Baſſadonna, Delfino, Domenico Contareni, Cornaro Piſcopia, 

Cornaro a S. Paolo, Gio Franceſco Morofini, Pietro Garzoni, and of the Pro- 
curator Marcello. | 125 
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Venice. Diſſertation, wherein is proved to a Demonſtration that 
the original, perpetual, and real Liberty of that Commonwealth ts 
entirely Chimerical : That ſhe only could call berſelf a free State, or a 
rue popular Goverment, in that Interval of Time which elapſed be- 
tween the Doge/hip of Sebaſtian Zani, and that of Peter Gradenico, 
zobo ; ſtrip'd the People of the ſupreme Authority for ever, and in- 

veſted it wpholly and ſolely in the Body of the Nobles. 


pretended T have, I think, long enough entertained you with the Origin of 

original Venice, its Situation, its Beauty, its Magnificence, its Government, 

Liberly of anꝗ the Manners of its Inhabitants ; 1 gave you an Account of their good 
Venice. * "6h, 3 e 5 : 

and bad Qualities, I cenſured their Vices, and did Juſtice to their Virtues. 

I am now come to ſpeak of a Chimera which has really been the Favourite 

Whim of the Venelians for ſeveral Ages, I mean the pretended original Li- 

berty of their City. This they very ſtrenuouſly maintain, by aſſerting that 

ſhe was born free, and has continued ſo ever ſince her Foundation. This 

is an Aſſertion which I am to examine; but I think it proper to acquaint 

you, that tho? the Name of Venice as ſignifying that City is conſiderably 

more Modern than its Foundation, yet I will indifferently uſe that Word, 

in Order to ſhun Confuſion and Perplexity. 


Prelimi. They who maintain this pretended original Liberty, do it upon the Sup- 
ee poſition that Venice was built upon the Sea, or rather in the Marſhes, and 
confute thence, from the Authority of ſome Parts of the Civil Law, m ifapply*d and 
this No- miſunderſtood, they endeavour to defend her original Liberty. To this 
ion. I anſwer, that the Venetians themſelves reject the Reaſons which others: 
bring from the ſame Laws againſt their pretended Authority over the 
Adriatic Sea: But as I deſign only to examine the Matter of Fa#?, and not 
that of Law, I will not enter upon this Diſpute. We are here to diſcuſs 
all that relates to Juriſdiction and Sovereignty, and not what depends upon. 

Cuſtom or the Property of Buildings rais*d in the Sea. 
I ſay in the firſt Place, that when Venice was founded, all Tracy was 
| Fn Ter: actually ſubject to the Emperors; only from Time to Time the Barbarians 
that City, in their Incurſions ſeized ſome Part of it, but rather with a View of carry- 
a5 all the ing off Plunder than making Settlements. I fay all Tah, becauſe Ulpian 
3 ſays, (a) the 1fends of Italy form a Part of Italy, and of ber ſeveral Provinces. 
125 80 Now the Place where Venice is ſituated was undiſputably a Part of Tah. 
the Em- Therefore that Place and all that could be built there was ſubject to the 
Perex, | | 
(a) Inſulæ Italiz, pars Tializ ſant et cujusque Provinciæ. 
Emperors, 
2 
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Emperors. This is likewiſe inconteſtably prov'd by Panzirolus in his N- 1707. 
titia Imperii, where, in ſummoning up the Forces of the Empire, at the 97 wh 
End of the Reign of the younger Theodg/ius, about the Year 450, he ſays, VENICE. 
In Provincia Venetia inferiore Preafeftus Venetum Aquilete, Beſides, what 
Probability is there that the Emperor Honorius, under whoſe Reign the 
Building of Venice was begun, and who kept his Court long at Ravenna, 
would have ſuffered a Republic free and independent of his Government 
to be formed in his Neighbourhood, and almoſt at the very Gates of the 
City where he reſided? But droping all theſe and many other Arguments 
which I could uſe, I ſhall confine myſelf to the Teſtimony of ſeveral Hi- 
ſtorians whoſe Credit in this Caſe is ſo much the more deciſive, as they were 
either Natives or Favourers of Venice. 

Biondo da Forli a Citizen of Venice, accounting for the Riſe of this City, 1 
ſays poſitively that the () Paduans retired toube Marſhes under their own Fu- p. Es 
risdifion; I have put his Words in the Margin, where the Rivus altus cor- onder the 
reſponds exactly to the Iſland of Rialio. Leander Alberti, who is always Juris- 
partial to the Venetians, in his Deſcription of Venice, ſays in expreſs Terms, N of 
(c) That the Paduans who inhabited the Rialto, were the firſt who begun 10 
build there; and he tells us of the ſame (d) Paduans building the Caſtle of This Fact 
Olivoli, which afterwards was the Epiſcopal and Patriarchal Palace. proved by 

Bernard Fuſtinianus, who has always a ſtrong Biaſs in Favour of the Ve- e 
netians, ſpeaking of the Riallo, acknowledges (e) that the Paduans made . 
Uſe of that Port in the great Commerce and Navigation they then (meaning 
the Years 421) carry'd on. 

The Paduans therefore, who were Proprietors of that Iſland and ſome 
others, ſeeing that they became more populous every Day, thought fit to 
make them Places of Retreat in Caſes of Neceſſity. For this Purpoſe, in 
the Year 421 they ordered the R7a//o to be proclaim'd a Place of Refuge, 
and the Senate ſent thither three Conſuls to govern it. Sabellius a great 
Favourer of the Venetians ſpeaking of the Conſuls who were the firſt Magi- 
{trates of Venice, has not the Aſſurance to deny (F) they were ſent thither 
by the Senate of Padua; and he tells us that the Names of the three firſt 
who govern'd the City as the Conſuls, were Galienus Fontana, Simon Glau- 
conius, and Antonius Caluus. | 


(5) Patavini quidem, ditionis ſuæ Paludes, in quas ſua miſerant, frequentavere, et aquis 
ele atiora apud Kiran altum, Dorſumque, cui duro a ſoliditate fuit cognomen, tenuere, 

(c) Patavini, qui Rivum altum tenuere, primi omnium ædiſficare cœpiſſe dicuntur. Sic 
prima volunt eſſe jacta urbis novæ fundamenta. | 

d) Adificavere tum quoque Patavini Caſtellum Olivolenſe, quod poſterioribus ſeculis- 
Epiſcoporum Caſtelli, qui nunc Patriarchæ dicuntur, ſedes ac domicilium effectum eſt. 

e) Et portu Patavini plurimum utebantur, propter mercaturam & navigationes, quas- 
maximas exercebant. | 

(f) Tradunt conſulari poteſtate cœptam eſſe Rem ublicam adminiſtrari, ſcribunt que 
oalienum Fontanam, Simonem Glauconium, & Antonium Calvum, qui fer id tempus 
Patavii conſules erant, chm circa rivum altum fundari nova urbs cœp. Het, conſulari po- 
teſtate primes omnium illi præſu ſſe. 


Leauder 
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1707. Leander Alberti confirms the Government by Conſuls, in the following 
Marco, Terms. (g) © But whatever Circumſtances the new City was in at that 
5 Time, it is plain that the public Government was Conſular. Even 
« Sanſovin himſelf, notwithſtanding all his Partiality for the Venelians, 
confeſſes, that the Paduans had their Conſuls at Rialto, and gives their 
Names the fame with Sabellicus. But Bernardin Scardeone a Prieſt of Padua, 
and a very exact Writer, ſpeaks in more poſitive and deciſive Terms, as to 
| thoſe three firſt Conſuls and the Time of their being ſent, and tells us, 
(Þ) That at the ſame Time the Foundations of a new City were laid, 
« and that Albertus Falerius, Thomas Candianus, and Conon Daulus were the 
c firſt who were ſent to build the Rzaliy.* He adds, (i) That beſides 
ee the three Conſuls, the Paduans ſent a Lawgiver, to compile ſuch Laws 
e and Statutes as he ſhould think proper for their Regulation, and that his 

Name was Agidius Fontana, and Brother to one of the firſt Conſuls. 
Julius Faroldus, an Author alſo very partial in Favour of Venice, of 
' which he was an Inhabitant, in his Annals which he wrote in the Lombard 
Language, ſpeaking of the Rialto, has the following Words. While the 


** Roman Empire flouriſhed, that Ile was a Kind of a Port to the Paduans, 


& and was inhabited by Mariners, Carpenters and Bird-Catchers ; and tho, 
the preciſe Time when it began to be inliabited is not exactly known; yer 
& tis certain that the Ara of the Building of Venice commences from the 
<& building of the firſt Church upon the Rza/to, which was that of St, James 
the Kialto, and which was conſecrated March the 25th 421. This 


on. 


Toy being under the Juriſdiction of Padua continued ſubject to the Go- 


% vernment of that City for 30 or 34 Years, *? TE 
Ard It is therefore plain from the Evidences of unſuſpected Hiſtorians, that 


therefore Venice fo far from being originally a free City, was at firſt ſubject to Padua, 
and as Padua was undeniably ſubject to the Emperors, it was conſequently 


originally 
under a : ; a” ; : 
double De- not in her Power to found a free City. Thus it is plain that Venice was 


pendance. originally ſubject, even in a ſecondary Degree; a Subjection which is infinite- 
ly greater and more ſlaviſh than one in the firſt Degree, becauſe it is double. 
To conclude, you will pleaſe to obſerve, that they who ſet out upon the 
original Liberty of Venice, found upon the erroneous Suppoſition, that Ve- 


nice was built upon a Spot not ſubject to the Empire or any other Juriſdic- 


tion, which I have proved to be falſe in Fact. 


g Veiùm quantacumque Urbs nova per id tempus fuit, conſtat Conſulari poteſtate Rem- 


pub. illic adminiſtratam. 


(% Anno Dom. 421. 8. Kal. Aprilis, imperante Honorio cum Theodoſio filio Arcadii, 


Kegentibus autem Rem. Patav. Galieno Fontana, Simeone Glauconeo, & Antonio Calvo 
Conſulibus, & fic feliciſſimis auſpiciis circa Rivum altum in Jeſu Chriſti nomine novæ Urbis 
jacta ſunt fundamenta ; & eo tempore Albertus Falerius, Thomas Candianus, & Cenon Dau- 
lus primi miſh fuerunt ad Ædificationem Rivi alti. 


(7) Miſſus eſt eo vir ſapiens Ægidius Fontana, Galieni Fontanæ frater, qui accepta juris 
condendi poteſlate, atque pro arbitrio ſuo ſtatuendi quicquid conducere nove Civitati, & & Re- 
publica fore putaret, &, 9 : | 


The 
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The Tribunes ſucceeded to the Conſuls, about thirty or forty Years after 170. 
the founding of Venice. Leander Alberti in the thirteenth Book of his De- Marchzo 
{criptions, of which ten thouſand Copies were printed at Venice, aſſerts that N 
while this City was governed by Conſuls and Tribunes, it was always ſub- Its Sub- 


ject to the Roman Empire; and it plainly appears, from the Formula of the jection to 


Tribuneſhip to be found in Caſſiodorus, Lib. 7. Ep. 30. that the Tribunes 3 


were then created by an abſolute Prince, and not nominated by a Free Peo- demon- 


ple. (a) © Becauſe, ſays the Prince, the Rules of the ancient Conſtitutions ſtrated un- 
« require us to create a Tribune who is to govern you, therefore by Virtue der Hong- 
« of that Authority we decree, that the Perſon whom the Place ſeems to 
« require, ſhould preſide over you in that Station.“ 

After the Death of Honorius, which happened in $523, Valentinian ſuc- Under 
ceeded him in the Empire of the Vet. Valentinianus, lays Paul the Dea- Valens. 


con, conſenſu totius ITtaliæ Imperator efficitur. He ſays the ſame Thing in his %% III. 


miſcellaneous Hiſtory; and Baptiſta Ignatius a celebrated Venelian Author, 
ſpeaking of Valentinian, has the following Expreſſions. (%) Having re- 
« ceived [taly into his Protection after his Arrival, he immediately con- 


„ cluded a Peace with Genſeric King of the Vandals, who pretended to be 


« ſatisfied with a Part of Africa, and entered with Succeſs upon a War 
« againſt A/tila, under the Conduct of Atius. 

Theſe Paſſages, which agree ſo well with one another, inconteſtably prove 
that Valeulinian was abſolute Maſter of all Haly. After the Example of 
Honorius he kept his Court at Ravenna, where he publiſhed ſeveral Ordi- 
nances, where there is not a ſingle Expreſſion which intimates any other 
Dominion than his in 7zaly, or the leaſt Grounds for ſuppoſing that he ever 
had the leaſt Thoughts of making Veuice free. | 

This Emperor, who was killed in 4.55, was ſucceeded by a ſtrange Medley Unger his 

of Emperors, till the Weſtern Empire was totally ruined, But notwithſtanding Succeiſors 
the Weakneſs of thoſe Emperors, the Ifles of Venice never were in a Condi- till the de- 
tion of aſpiring to Independency, or ſo much as forming a Thought tend- 2 of 
ing that Way. They who maintain the Contrary, have taken advantage of — Lac 
the Darkneſs of Hiſtory for impoſing upon Poſterity, for Hiſtorians are en- pire. 
tirely ſilent as to the Affairs of Venice during thoſe Times. 

To prove this, I will produce the Evidence of Bernard Juſtinian, one of Mean Cir- 


their own Senators, and a Perſon of great Weight, who aſſigns, in the fifth cumſtanc- 


Book of his Hiſtory, the following deſcriptive yet ſolid Reaſons for this EO. 


Silence. (c) © Both Venetian and foreign Documents are ſilent as to the for many. 
* Tranſactions of the Venetians which happened betwixt the Time of Attila Ages. 


(a) Quia priſcæ conſuetudinis ratio perſuadet, ut à nobis debeat deſignari qui y bis Tri- 
bunus efſe mereatur, ideò hac Authoritate cenſemus, ut ille, quem locum videtur expo.Czre, 
vobis in ſopradicto honore præſideat. 

(5) Recep 4 ſub adventum ſuum Talid, ſtatim cum Genſerico Jandalorum Rege pacem 
ſanxit, parte 4fice, ut videri voluit, contento: Et adverſus Artilam Miii ductu rem fel ci: 
ter geſlit. | 


A 


(e Omais per eos annos rerum Venetarum curſus, qui ab Actila ad Narſetem Eunuchum 
defluxit, nullis Venetarum extero; umve monumentis ſatis eſt exploratus. Neque id mirum 
| | 6&6 - . 

and 
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170% and that of Narſes the Eunuch. Nor are we to wonder at this; for whe. 
March 20. ther you conſider their feeble State in that Infant Condition, or the da ily 
Ties” « Tumults with which they were ſurrounded on all Hands, you cannot 
imagine that any one of the Venetians could apply to compile Hiſtories 
% or Memoirs. They were all intent upon draining their Marſhes, upon 
« rearing their Buildings, upon equipping their Veſſels, and the ſeveral 
« Employments by which each was to earn his Livelihood. Their Thoughts 
« and their Cares were ſufficiently employed in maintaining their Families 
in thoſe ſtreightened Circumſtances z therefore no one can expect a Ve- 
« netien Writer of that Age. As to foreign Writers we may make the 
e ſame Obſervation : for we never can ſuppoſe that the Fortunes of Fiſher- 
men and Boatmen, the only Names they could deſerve in thoſe Days, 
were conſiderable enough to deſerve to be committed to Hiſtory and be- 
« ing tranſmitted to Poſterity. _ 
Contemp- Such was the Figure thoſe mighty Republicans then made; and this De- 
t ble Ac- ſcription of Fuſtinian agrees, pretty near in Terms, with the Harangue which 
ae N , Lewis Helian the French Embaſſador pronounced at the Dyet of Augsburg, 
ben, in the Year 1510. (d) * The Venelians, ſays he, are a Race of People 
Embaſa* “ ſprung out of the Dregs and Excrements of all Nations, and who hav- 
dor. « ing retired to the Marſhes of Venice lived there upon Fiſhing ; from Fiſh- 
« ing they grew Retailers and Huckſters; they then became Pilots, and 
% then Merchants; from thence they ſtarted up to be Lords of Cities and 
“ Provinces, by their Robberies, their Murders, their Poiſonings, and all 

«© manner of deteſtable Crimes.“ 


8 One Thing is certain, that Avitus (who was created Emperor the Year 
100 


ee OT that Valentinian died and voluntarily reſigned the Empire the Year follow- 


cc 


F.u:tia ing, ) in his Panegyric upon Majorianus, who ſucceeded him, wherein he 

Preten- expatiates pretty much upon the Affairs of the Ernpire, does not dro 

ons. a Word which can be wreſted to favour the Opinion of the pretended Ori- 
gin Liberty of Venice. On the Contrary he ſhews in one of his Letters, 
that the Thought of diſmembering the Empire in any Part, would amount 
to the Form of high Treaſon, and as ſuch was condemned, Millibus for- 
mularum juris id ſancientium, 1. e. a thouſand Articles of the Law enacting it, 
for theſe are his Words, Beſides there are ſeveral of Majorian's Ordi- 
nances made at Ravenna, in one of which he promiſes to the Senate of Rome, 


quis enim ex Venetis, ſive tenuꝛem eorum inſpicias Conditionem, five aſſiduos rerum undique 
perſtre pentium terrores, recentibus;adhuc noviſque rebus, animum poſſit appellere ad memorias 
con ſiciendas ? Intenti erant omnes ad paludes ſternendas, tecta conſtruenda, paranda ravigia, 
caque exercenda, quibus qualemcumque poſſent vitam agerent. Satis illis erat animam du— 
cere; omniſque cura alendis famiiis pro temporum conditione conſumebatur. Seriptorem ergo 
Venetum nemo requirat. Si autem ad externos te referas, idem facile dicas, neque enim vi- 
deri poterant Aquatilium Nauticorumque fortunz (quo enim alio nomine illis temporibus cen- 
ſendi ſunt) ulla digræ conditione, nedum ut literis & Hiſtoriæ mandarentur. ; 

(d) Les Venetiens {ont une race de gens ſortis de la lie & de Pexcrement de toutes les Na- 
tions, leſquels s'ctant retires dans les marais de Veniſe, y vivoient de leur peche, & puis de 
Pccheurs s'etant faits Revendeurs & Regratiers, de Revendeurs Pilotes, de Pilotes Marchands, 
devinrent enfin Seigneurs de Villes & de Provinces par des larcins, des meurtres, des empri- 
ſonnemené, & pat tous les plus deteſtables crimes. 3 7 

| # 
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To govern uprightly, to extend as much as be palſiliy can the Limits of the Em. 107. 
pire, and never to ſuffer the ſmalleſt Diminution of his Power, After ſuch a arch 20. 
Declaration can we imagine, that he would ſuffer the Fiſhers of Venice to N. 
attempt to erect an independent Government under his very Noſe. 

Odacer ſucceeded ; and, after depoſing Auguſtulus the laſt of the Weſtern Their 
Emperors, he aſſumed the Title of King of 1aly..Zornandes, who was either Subjection 
his Cotemporary, or wrote very ſoon after, ſays, Inlerea Odacer Rex Gen- under 
tium omni Italia ſutjugata, Sc. i. e. In the mean Time Odacer the King of Pn 
Nations, after ſubduing all Italy. And Paul the Deacon ſays, that he (Oda- Hab. 
cer) Totius Italiæ adepius eft Regnum. 1. e. Was Maſter of all Italy. You 
may caſily perceive that by no Rule of Criticiſm, the Yenetian State can be 
excepted out of the general Words 70t7u5 and omnis. But if they ſhould con- 
tend for this, one could ſhew them, beſides the Paſſage from Ulpian which 
is very exprels, that Gen/eric King of the Vaudals, gave all up to Odacer, 
cven to the very Ifle of Sicihyh. Beſides, Caſſiadorus mentions two Expedi- 
tions made through pure Caprice by Odacer out of Italy after he had con- 
quered it; the one into Dalmatia, the other againſt the Rugians; though, if 
we are to believe ſome Gentlemen, he very quictly ſubmitted to the Indepen- 
dency of thoſe Ifles of the Lagunes which had been erected ia the Neigh- 
bourhood of Ravenna, where he held his Refidence. 

In the Year 493, Theodoric made himſelf Maſter of all Lay, after de- Bader 
fcating and killing Odacer. Theodoricus, ſays Paul the Deacon, extincto apud! ede. 
Rovennem Oaacre, totins Italiæ adeptus eſt ditionem. This general Expreſ- 
lion again comprehends not only the Continent of Jab, but likewiſe the 
neighbouring Provinces, ſuch as Sicily, Dalmatia, Iſtria, the Country of 
the Gri/ens, &c. Beſides, Ennodius Biſhop of Pavia tells us, that Theodoric 
made it a Point of Conſcience, whether he ſhould leave the City of Sirmium 
in the Hands of the Dacians, only becaulc it had been formerly one of the 
Barriers of the Frontier Towns of Lady. And yet the Yenetions would mo- 
deſtly pretend, that a Prince ſo jealous of what belonged to ah, would 
have left them in the Enjoyment of Independenqy; though he had put Sym- | 
machs and Boetiis, to Perſons of Conſular Dignity, to Death, being ac- 
cuſcd with an Attempt to reftore it to Rome herlelf. 

Under the Regency of Amalaxonte Daughter to Theodoric, and Mother er 
o young Athalaric, who was under her Tutelage, Caſſiodorus having been 
raiſed to the Poſt of Captain of the Guards, which was at that Time the e 
lirlt Dignity of the Kingdom, writing to the Tribunes of Venice, Tribunis 
Maritiinorum, commands them to ſend their Veſſels into Nria, that 
they might there take in Loading of Wines and Oil for Ravenna. The 
' enel7an Authors pretend, that this was a mere Favour which Caſſiodorus beg- 
ed, and not a Command which he impoſed, To this I anſwer, that thro? 
tne Whole of this Letter there is not the leaſt Air of Begging, and either all 
Grammarians mult be greatly miſtaken, or the following Terms, Eſtote 
Promptiſſunt, reficite, puri devstionis gratia providete; i. e. You mujt be moſt 
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ready, you muſt refit, you muſt provide with an equal Zeal of bounden Dat, 
and the like Expreſſions are the Language of Command. 

Nicolo Craſſo, in his Book upon the Form of the Venetian Republic, ſtre- 
nuouſly endeavours to prove, that the Expreſſion pari devorionts gratia pro. 
videte, was not a Term of Command from Caſſiodorus to the Venetians; the 
Arguments he takes to prove this are as follow, (e) What the Meaning 
« was of the Word Devotio before the Purity of the Latin Language was 
« corrupted, was known even to Porters and Carr- Men. For the famui 
e devoliſſimi became a common Expreſſion, both in Letters and ordinary 
« Diſcourſe, to ſignify as it does now in Talian, no more than a profound 
« Regard for ones Perſon. Therefore the Word Devotio can never be 
e brought as a Proof of Servitude or bounden Duty. Fhis honeſt Gen- 
tleman muſt have been very little converſant in the Latin Tongue, other- 


' wiſe he could never have taken Devotio in the fame Senſe with the Modern 


Under 
E-codatus, 


Italians, when they ſay in their Letters, D:votiſſimo; ſervitore, which is no 
other than a common Form of Compliment. Beſides, 1s 1t not very ridicu- 
lous todetermine the Signification of a Latin Word by the Italian Tongue, 
which is no other than a corrupted Idiom? It he had been at Pains in en- 
quiring what the Meaning of the Word was in Caſſiodorus and Boetius, and 
all the ancient Authors, he would have found, that it implied Sibje#ion and 
properly Fealty. Caſſiodorus, to expreſs faithful Vaſſals, ſays, Devotam Pro- 
vinciam, Devotum poſſeſſorem & Devotiſſimos Milites. 

After the Death of Aubalaric and Amalazonte, Theodatus remaining ſole 
King of Italy, Caſſiodorus wrote, in the Name of that Prince, a Letter to 
the Ligurians and Yenetians, which begun in the following Terms: . 
duſtrioſe Eigurie, Devotiſque Venetiis, To the moſt diligent Ligurians, and maſt 
faithful Venetians. And in Virtue of this, he commands them to make 
proviſion of a certain Quantity of Corn, ()“ You ſhall therefore cauſe 
de the Venetians to furniſh the third Part of the above-mentioned Quantity, 
« out of the Granaries of Treviſa and Trent. Epiſt. 27. B. 10. Can the 
Venetians, after ſo palpable a Truth as this, deny that they were ſubject to 
the Kings ef the Goths ? i 


But to give at once a convincing Proof of this, I will ſet down a Paſ. 


lage from the Chronicle of Count Marcellinus, who lived at that Time, and 


vm 
. * 
"AS 2 


who ſpeaking of Vitiges who ſucceeded Theodatus, ſays; (g) * He killed 
« Theedatus in the Place called Quintus near the River Salerno, and then 


 < marched through Tuſcany, ſeizing all the Treaſure of Theodatus which he 


e. Quid fibi velit nomen Devotionis, poſtquam corrupta eſt integritas latini ſermonis, 
ne Bajuli quidem ignorant & Agaſones; nam famulos cujuſlibet devotiſſimos, cùm in literis, 
tum in ſermone quotidiano omnes profitentur, ut in noſtra lingea Italica nihil aliud ſignificet 
nomen Devotionis quam ſtudium vehemens in aliquem hominem : Nom igitur ſervitutis vel. 
obſequii poteſt eſſe index vox Devotions. : | 

(/) Venetis autem ex Tarviſino atque Tridentino horreis, ad definitam ſuperius quan- 
Uarem, item dari facite tertiam portionem, &c. | | 
(g Theodahatum occidit in loco qui dicitur Quintus, juxta flavium Salernum, & ipſe 
Ebſequiter per Tuſciam, omnes opes Theodahati diripiens, quas in inſula vel in Urve Ve- 
16 ta. congregaverat. ts | 

« had 
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“ had amaſſed in the Iſland or the City of Venice. In my Opinion, this 1707. 
Paſſage, as well as the Letters of Caſſiodorus, proves, that Venice was ſubject Mar chzo. 
to the Kings of the Gozhs, becauſe King Theodatus can never be ſuppoſed to F xicx. 
have truſted his Treaſure in a Place that was not in his own Dominions : 
Beſides, had not his Succeſſor been the Maſter of Venice, he never could have 
been ſuffered to ſeize this Treaſure ſo cafily as he did. | 
The Emperor Jaſtinian having declared War againſt the Goths, his Ar- Under 
mies, in the firſt Year of the War, made themſelves Maſters of Dalmatia, miu. 
Croatia, and the Venetian Iſlands, fo that the Imperialiſts commanded all 
that Sea. Procopius, who has given us an Account of the War, ſets down 
Venice among thoſe Countries which formed Part of the Kingdom of Tah, 
Sub Heſperiæ Regno, ſays he, Dalmatæ, deinceps Liburnia, Mriæque & Vene- 
torum ſunt loca, Beſides which, it is to be found in Hiſtory, that after that 
Revolution, the Venetians always formed Factions in Favour of the Empire, 
and not in Favour of the Goths. Biond, a Citizen of Venice, and one of their 
moſt zealous Authors, agrees to this, in ſpeaking of Belliſarius beſieging 
Ravenna in the Year 540, he ſays, () © It was impoſſible to convey any 
thing to them by Sea, becauſe Beliſarius, was in Poſſeſſion of Ariminum 
« and Ancona on the one Side, and on the other Side the Venetians, who 
* were ſubject to the Empire, oppoſed the Gozhs. ** Can any thing more 
clearly prove than theſe Words, that the Venetians were then ſubject to the 
Roman Empire? Sabellicus, who was another great Favourer of Venice, ex- 
preſſes himſelf much in the ſame Manner. (i) Nor could the Goths in 
* the mean Time have any Hopes of Aſſiſtance by Sea, as Beliſarius on 
one Hand was Maſter of Ariminum and Ancona, and the Venetians, who 
« were ſubject to the Empire on the other Hand, poſſeſſed the Sea Coaſt - 
« from the Po ro ria. Is not this a plain Declaration of the Obe- 
.dience of the Yenetians to the Empire? 
Beſides, Procopius tells us in his ſecond Book of the Gothic Wars, hat 
Beliſarius ſent Vitalienus # Venice to bring him Proviſions, which he ap- 
pears to have done with the ſame Authority and Afſurance,ashe would have 
done in the other Places under his Maſter's Government. This is onfirmed 
bytheſame Author, who in another Place tells us, (&) That the Gothshaving 
retaken ſeveral Places, and that Narſes who ſucceeded Beliſarius in his 
Command, being at ſome Loſs to reſolve how to act, John, who was Son 
to Vitalienus, and who perfectly well knew the Country, adviſed him to 
© march along the Sea Coaſt, as the Inhabitants upon all thoſe Coaſts were 


% Mari verò importari nihil poterat, cum hinc Ariminum & Anconam Beliſarius tene- 
rt, inde Veneti Imperio ſubditi Romano, Gothis adverſarentur. | a 

(i) Nec à mari interea ſpes ulla Gothis prætendebatur; Beliſario hinc Ariminum & An- 

conam tenente. inde Venetis A Pado ad Iſtros totam maris oram accolentibus, qui in fid- 


rant Imperii 


923 


* 


* 


(4) Johannes Vitaliani filius, & ejus Regionis locorumque peritus, Narſetem admonet. 
cum Univerſo exercitu ſecundum mare iter ut faceret, cum ſuæ ditiones homines eſſent, qui 
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Maritimam oram incolerent. 
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& ſubject to the Empire. He adds, (%“ That he ordered ſome Ships 
c to attend him with great Quantities of Wood, that when his Army ſhould 
% come to the Mouth of a River, they might have Materials to build a 
« Bridge for eaſily paſſing it. Narſes, being perſuaded by this Advice, pur- 
« {ſued it, and came to Ravenna with all his Troops.“ What is this Sea 


Coaſt mentioned by Procopius, but the Adriatic Coaſt ? And were it nat 


the Inhabitants of that Coaſt, who were ſubjects to the Empire, Venetians? 
Beſides, *tis undeniable that theſe Things were furniſhed by thoſe Iſlanders 
to Narſes, and this is a Fact which is owned by the Venetian Writers them- 
ſelves. 6 Gee 
They likewiſe tell us, that this ſame General came to Venice in 3 52, and 
amongſt other Writers, Bernard Fuſtinian, the great Defender of the origi- 
nal Liberty of Venice, ſays, (m) ** That many Orators came to Nar/es, 
*© who were to do what the People were enjoined. to do from his Mouth. *” 
Alter this he enters upon the Detail of a long Accuſation of the Pa- 
duans, who complained that the Fenetians had unjultly ſtrip'd them of their 
Marſhes and Ports; to this Charge the Yenetians gave in a full Anſwer, 
but without alledging the Incompetency of the Judge, which they would 
certainly have done had they not acknowledged Nar/es their Superior, in 
Q:ality of the Emperor's Lieutenant, Beſides this, they make a Demand 
upon the Paduans, which not only confirms their being Subjects at that 
Time, but that they had formerly been ſubject to Odacer, and the Kings of 
the Goths, as I have al: cady ſhewn. The Paſſage of Bernard Juſtinian is 
Word for Word as follows. (#) © Did you ever complain of this Injury 
« before any Judges? If you never did, how will you anſwer for ſaying 
<« that you complained often? If you did complain, it muſt either have 
been to the Gols and the Heruli, or to the Emperor. If to the former, 
* then his Imperial Majeſty was deſpiſed and the Goth was preferred. If 
<< this was the Caſe, why do you now appeal to the Roman Empire? If 
«© you complained to the Emperor, as you often had done, did you re- 
ceive a Hearing, or were you repuiſed ? You will not ſure pretend that you 
« was heard.“ Narſes before he departed anſwered both Parties, (o)“ That 
„the Affair was of ſo much Conſequence, that it required more mature De- 
liberation, and that he wanted more Time to conſider it, which he could not 
then do becauſe he was obliged to ſet out,” So that Narſes left the Affair 


J) Naviumque nonnullas juberet ſe ſubſequi, & lignorum vim maximam, ut cùm ad 
ffuminum exitum exercitus pervenitiet, ex his ponte facto facile pertranfiret. - Narſetes itaque 
nis monitis perſuaſus, cum ita egiſſet, cum omnibus copiis Ravennam pervenit. 

(m) Venere ad Narſetem Oratores frequentes, ejus ore populorum imperata ſacturi. 

(n Quelline eſtis unquam de hac injuria apud ullos? Si nunquam ; videte quo pacto 
vos explicetis, qui dixiſtis ſæpe queſtos. Si queſli, aut apud Gothos & Herulos, aut apud Im- 
peratorem. Si apud illos, ſpretus igitur Imperator & antelatus Gothus; quod fi eſt, cur nunc 
appellatis Romanum Imperium ? $1 apud Imperatorem, quod ſœ pe feciſtis exauditine eſtis, 
an vero repulſi ? Exauditcs non dicetis. | | 

(% Dignam ſibi rem videri quæ etiam atque etiam diligentius perpendatur. Sibi eſſe pre- 

kciſcendum, tempore cauſe cognitionem indigere. / 
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where he found it. It is ſurprizing to me, that Fuſtinian, who was a Champion, 1707. 
right or wrong, for the original Liberty of Venice, ſhould mention this Diſpute, March 22. 
But this is a Proof, that Truth is ſtronger than all Artifice. It ſhews indeed Sang 
that the YVenetians were accuſed of ſhaking off the ſecondary Yoke of the © 
Paduans, notwithſtanding of the Latter's Remonſtrances, but not that they 
were independent of the Empire. Therefore I ſtill ſay, Magna & Veritas 
S travalet. 1 | 

The Lombards entering Italy in the Year 568, made themſelves at firſt Unicr tle 
Maſters of ſeveral Places upon the Terra firma in the Province of Venice, but Limbard. 
never could invade the Iflands, being deſtitute of all Naval Force. The 
Patriarch of Grada, to ſhelter ' himſelf from this Storm, retired with the 
Treaſures of his Church into the Iſland Grada; which, like all the other“ 
of that Country, was then under the Power of the Exarch, who was Vicar 
or Lieutenant of the Empire, and reſided at Ravenna. This was the Rea- 
ſon, as Cardinal Baronius remarks, why the Patriarchs of Azuileia and Hu- 
uli were always protected by the Lombards, and thoſe of Grazz by the 
Exarchs, as Aquilea and all Friuli was Part of Lombardy, and Grada with 
the Iles were Fiefs of the Empire, This is likewiſe obſerved by Sigonius, 
who ſays, (2) That all the Biſhops of the Terra firma of Venice which 
e belonged to the Lombards, obeyed the Patriarch of Aquileia ; and that 
« the Patriarch of Grada had the Marſhes and all the Iles which acknow- 
« ]ciged the Sovereignty of the Empire: And that this obliged Job» Biſhop 
* of Concordia to tranſlate his Reſidence to Caprale, which lies within the 
« Marſhes, *? All this unqueſtionably proves the Subjection of Venice to 
the Empire, after the Deſtruction of the Gos, and the Eſtabliſhment of 
the Lombards in [taly. 


\ 


Having ſpoken of the Conſuls and the Tribunes who governed Venice un- March 22, 
der the Paduaus, the Emperors, and the Kings of /taly ; I now come to the Tie fiſt 
Doges. In the Year 697 according to ſome, 703 according to Gianotti, Poges cre. 

, a | ated by 
and 709 according to others, Paulus or Paulutins Anafeſtus of Heraclea was the EH. 
choſen Duke, or in the modern Term Doge. Bernard Fuſtinian, in the roth perors. 
Book of his Hiſtory, acknowledges, that ſeveral Hiſtorians believe this Dig- 
nity to have been conferred upon the Venetians by the Emperor. Nonnulli 
exiſiimant, ſays he, hanc dignitatem Venetis collatam ab Imperatore, And who 
can doubt of this? For after the ſolid Proofs we have given of the Depen- 
dance of Venice upon the Emperors, it mult neceſſarily follow, that the 
Collation of the Ducal Authority was theirs of Right. But the Words of the 
ſame Writer gives us a ſtill ſtronger Reaſon to believe this; for he ſays 
ſoon after, (q) That the Lombards and the Exarchs of Ravenia about 
* that Time filled ail /zaly with Dukes. If then the Exarchs made Dukes 


% Agquileienſi omnes Epiſcopi paruerunt ; qui in continenti Venetia, quæ erat Longo— 
bardorum, ſederunt. Gradenſes Æſtuaria atque Iſtriam Imperatorem reſpicientia tenuc runt. 


La re Joannes Epiſcopus Concordiæ motus, ſedem ſuam Caprulas ad Aftuarium tran tulit. 


/ Sare Ducum dignitate eodem ſere tempore hinc Longobardi, hinc Fxarchi Raven- 
nantes, Italiam implevere: Nam & Beneventanum Ducem, & Spoletanum, &c. 


* 
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Ft Oy in Laly, what Difficulty can we be under with Regard to the Dukes of Je- 


nice? For if theſe Exarchs were Vicars to the Emperor, the Authority of 


Vexice. all their public Deeds was derived from that of their Maſters, 


Peter Fuſtinian, another Venetian Writer, in like Manner acknowledges, 
that the Election of a Doge was not made upon the footing of any inde- 
pendent Authority belonging to the Yenetians, but proceeded from the 
Grant and Authority of another Power. But not knowing how to palliate 
the Subjection of Venice to the Emperors, he thinks fit to tell us that 
(7) ** Embaſſadors were ſent to Rome to petition Pope Deodatus, for a per- 
«« petual Privilege to the Venetians of chuſing a Doge; that in conſe- 
„ quence of this Grant, Paulutius Anafeſtus was choſen firſt Doge, in the 
„ Year 697. But it unluckily happens to appear from Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, that this Pope Deodat did not ſurvive the Year 676, which was 
twenty Years before the Election of this firſt Doge; and that in reality, 


theſe Embaſſadors were not ſent to the Pope, but to the Emperor Tiberius 


Aſimarus, or to his Exarch. 

In the Year 725, the Emperor Leo [/auricus having publiſhed a Decree 
againſt the Images of the Saints, (/) his Halian Subjects, particularly the 
« Army of Ravenna or Venice, were ſo offended at this, that they were 
thinking of chuſing another Emperor in his Room, according to Pau] 
e the Deacon, who ſays, that they certainly would have done it, had it not 
ce been for the Pope. Biondo a Venetian Author calls this (7) “ Proceed- 
ing of the People and Soldiers of Ravenna and Venice downright Rebel- 
<« lion , ** againſt their Sovereign to be ſure, And to prevent the general 
Objection made by the Venelians, that the Term Yenetii Populi is applica- 
ble to the Terra firma, I will appeal to the Teſtimonies of their own Hiſto- 
rians, who unanimouſly agree, that in the Time of the Lombards, the Name 
of Venice comprehended only the Iſles. IF 

King Luitprand having taken Ravenna that ſame Year, the Exarch fled 
to Venice, and the Pope charged the Doge Ur/us to aſſiſt in the Means of 
recovering this City to the Empire, This was exhorting him to aid his 
Superior the Exarch, Accordingly, the Enterprize was ſucceſsful, and did 
honour to the Venetians. Irruentibus ſubito Veneticis, ſays Paul the Dea- 
con. Sanſovin informs us, that this was the firſt Exploit of the Yenetians, 
whereas their other Writers tell us of mighty Feats performed by thoſe 
Iſlanders a long Time before. 707 

The Doge Ur/us having been aſſaſſinated in the Year 737, they created 
an annual Magiſtrate, who was called Great Maſter of the Soldiers. St. 


(+) Miſſi ſunt ad Romam ad Deodatum Pontiſicem Legati, ut inflituendi legendique Du- 
cis, Pontifex Apoſtolica autoritate jus Venetis perpetuo conhrmaret. Anno igitur Domini 697. 
Paulutius Anatettus Dux primus in Heraclea creatus fuit. 


( Omnis quogue Ravennz Exercitus vel Venetiarum, talibus juſſis uno animo reſtite- 


runt, & niſi ecs prohibuiſſet Pontifex, Imperatorem ſuper ſe conſtituere fuiſſent aggreſſi. 
.) Ut Ravennates primi exinde Venetiæ populi atque milites apertam in Imperatorem 
Exazchumque rebellionem pre ſe tulerint. 5 1 


Gregor 
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 tians joined Charles the Great in this Expedition, and that they ſent twenty 


through ITALY. 2 
Gregory in ſeveral of his Letters, reckons the Great Maſter of the Soldiers 170 
as an Inſtance to prove the Subordination of this Officer to the Exarchs, Mrc522- 
One Theodorus who was Maſter of the Soldiers in Africa, having been guilty of rer 
ſeveral Enormities againſt the Clergy, St. Gregory, appeaPd to the Ex- 

arch Gennadius, praying him to do them Juſtice, and to command this 
Theodorus to abſtain from theſe Violences againſt the Church: (a) Becanſe, 

ſays he, it behoves your Excellency to amend all theſe Extravagancies, there- 


fore after my Duties to your Eminency, I beg that you will not ſuffer them to 


proceed any farther, but to lay your Commands upon him, that he will abſtain 
from all further Damage to the Church, Epiſt. 105. L. 7. To this J add, 
that neither this Dignity, nor that of a Tribune was ever in Uſe in any other 
Government but that of Rome or Conſtantinople. The Maſterſhip of the Soldiers 
was ſuppreſs'd at Venice in the Year 742, and the Duca} Dignity reſtored, _ 
Upon Didiers being taken in Pavia in the 774, an End was put to the r 
Kingdom of the Lombards. Bernard Fuſtinian and Sabellicus ſay that the Vene- „ Sh 4 
or twenty five Veſſels to aſſiſt him upon the Po and the T%n. This is a 
Circumſtance not to be found in any ancient Author; but granting it to 
be true, that they ſent theſe Auxiliaries to Charles the Great, might it not 
have been in Conſequence of a Command, or by Way of Duty? Biondo 
ſpeaking of the Peace concluded betwixt the two Empires in 803, ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following Terms: 
« (5) Upon the Diviſion of the Roman Government, when Charles the 
£© Great had receiv'd the Weſtern Empire, the Venetians having formerly 
been rather more immediately ſubject to the Emperors of Conſtantinople, 
had fallen into great Difficulties, which were ended then happily for 
them on Account of the Innocence of their Behaviour, For by the 
* Conſent of that juſt and magnanimous Prince Charles the Great, the Ve- 
* zetians were ſuffered to live according to their own Laws in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to be equally in Subjection to both Empires. 
Here is a plain Confeſſion of the Duty which the Yenetians owed to the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople ; for the Word magis, rather, implies that they 
were likewiſe ſubject to the Weſtern Empire, but in a leſs Degree: And 
thar the Terms upon which Charles the Great left them at Liberty to hve 


under their own Laws, were their being equally ſubject to both Enipires. 


Faroldo a modern Writer, thinking to do Service to this Opinion of the pre-- 
tended original Liberty, marking out the Year of the Peace concluded be- 


(a) Quia hæe omnia veſtram Excellentiam convenit emendare, ſalutans Eminentiam veſtram 
expoſco, ut ea ulterius fieri non ſinatis, ſed illi jubete, ut ab eccleſiæ ſe læſione removeart., 
£9. 105. Lib. 3. | 

(6) Cum faQta imperii Rom. diviſione, Carolus magnus occidentale accipiſſet imperium, Ve- 
neti EX vetuſta conſuetudine, Conſtantinopolitano magis parentes, in difhcultates maximas 
inciderunt, quarum finem bonum eorum ianocentia bonitaſque tune eſt nacta. Concedente 
enim Carolo principe juſto et magnanimo permiſſi ſunt Veneti legibus propriis ita vivere, 8; 
Pariter utrique imperio obedirent. WY ; 

| (Wi 
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1707 twixt Charles the Great and Nicephorus, calls it L anno che Venttiani ri. 
March 20. maſoro ſenza ſupcriore: © The Year in which the Yenetians remained with. 
« out a Maſter;“ which ſuppoſing it to be true, yet is a tacit- Conceſſion 
that the Venetiaus were not free before that Time, whatever they may 
have been ſince. This pretended Exemption from the Obedience of the 
Emperor is of a Piece with the Hiſtory of King Pepin's Battle. But as I 
have elſewhere prov'd, from the Evidence of the beft Hiſtorians who lived 
betwixt the 5th and 1oth Centuries, that the Venetians were beat by King 
Pepin, I ſhall proceed to other Proofs of their being ſubject to the Em- 

erors. 

['-nic-re- Pepin dying July 8th. 10, Charles the Great, commonly called Charle- 
turns to zuagne, in the Month of October following held a Dyet at Aix la Cha- 
tang relle, in which he treated anew of an Accommodation with Nicepho- 
i-Ction of 7 5 0 b . . . 
the En- 7145 the Emperor of Conſtantinople, in Virtue of which he gives him up Ve- 
pero:s of rice, which Eginardus, who was Chancellor to Charles calls the Ceſſion of 
EConſbanti= the maritime Cities. This is confirm'd by Reginon, Aimonius, Adelmus, 
ele the Author of the Life of Charlemagne, and the Annals of Fuld:, to vene- 
rable tor their Antiquity, who agreeable to the others jay, Nicephoro Ve- 
netiam redidit, i. e. He gave up Venice to Nicephorus. Only Adon ſa ys 
Imperaler Francorum Carolus cum Nicephoro Conſtantinopolitano Imp. pace 
facta Venetiam recepit. Charles the Emperor of the Franks having made 
& Peace with Nicephorus, F,mperor of Conſtantinople, received Venice.“ 
Here it is plain, that the Word recepit is an Error either of the Tranſcri- 
ber or Printer, inſtead of reddidit. The ſame Authors likewiſe tell us, 
« That in the 811 Cherles ſent Embaſſadors to Conſtantinople to confirm 
c the Peace betwixt the two Empires, and that he ſent with the Embaſh- 
“ dors, a Sicilian, whole Name was Leo, and who having fled from his 
e Country, and taken Reſidence at his Court ten Years before, was very 
6 deſirous of ſeeing his Country again, and likewiſe Obeleras the Doge of Ve- 
nice, that he might be delivered into the Hands of the Emperor of Conſtan- 
* tinople his Sovereign as a Traytor.” But the Venetiaus who have wrote 
ſince the Year 1300 have diſguis'd and related all theſe Matters ſo as to 
ſerve their own Purpoſes. 
Under In the Time of Leo the Armenian the Monaſtry of St. Zachary was built 
Le (A at Venice, by an expreſs Command of that Emperor. This appears by an 
en, Atteſtation writ by the Hand of the Doge Juſtinian Participacius, which 
St. Sanſovin, whole Authority in this Caſe is undiſputable, relates in the fol- 
lowing Terms tranſlated from the Lalin into the Italian: Sia noto d ciaſcun 
Chriſtiano e Fidele del ſanto Romano imperio, tanto d cobro che ſono preſenti, 
quanto d coloro che verrauno doppo Not, cgſi Dogi, come Patrioſun, veſcovi 
ed aliri huomini principali, qualmente 10 Giujtiniano I. pato Imperiale & Dege 
di Venetia per rivelatione del Signor N. Onnipotente, e per comandamento del 
Seriniffimo Imperatore, conſervatore della pace di tuſto il inondo, doppo molli bent- 
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through ITAL X. 129 
Feli à Not conceſſ, fect queſto Monaſtero di vergini in Venetia, ſecondo che eſſo 1707- 
volle, ff edificaſſe della propria camera Imperiale. This Act is a manifeſt 1 n ; 
Proof of the Subjection of the Doges to the Empire, and can admit of Vi qc. 
F no Contradiction, as being wrote by the Hand of the Doge himſelf, who 
oons that he ordered the ſaid Monaſtry to be built by Order of the Em- 
= ror, and as an Acknowledgment of many Benefits he had received from 


= him, It was likewiſe by expreſs Command from the Emperor Leo, that 
tue Doge Pariicipatins aſſociated with himſelf his Son Zuftinian in the Go- 
= yernment; who was obliged to ſend to Conſtantinople, John his ſecond Son, 

whom he had made his Colleague in Prejudice of his elder Son Juſtinian. 

= Let the Venetians, if they can, find out a Plaiſter to cover all theſe Sores. 
_—_ 'Tis true that they bring as a Proof of their Sovereignty, their Right of x5, B. 
- IE coining Money. Beſides, let us ſee in what Manner Leo Matina, one of enger. 
cheir own Writers, ſpeaks of this Right in his Eloge upon the Doge Peter 
Participatius : He (c) extended, ſays he, his Country, which was ſtrong nei- 
ther through their Wars, nor by their Viftories, by the Aris of Peace, and 
the Privileges of the Emperor Berengarius, One of the Privileges granted 
to this Doge was that of coining Money, as appears by his Inſcription, 
which is as follows, 


Multa Berengarius mibi Privilegia fecit, 
Aique monetam etiam cudere poſſe dedit. 


That is, Berengarius, gave me a great many Privileges, and likewiſe gave 
ne a Power of coining Money. | 

The ſame Leo Matina in his Eloge upon the Doge Ur/us Badoer the 
Second: (d) He got the Right of coining Money, which had been granted to 
his Anceſtors, confirm'd by the Authority of the Emperor Rodolphus, From 
whom do you think the Doge Peter Pariicipatius obtained his Right of 
coining Money, if not from the Emperor Berengarius ? And for what 
End did the Doge Ur/us Badoer demand from the Emperor Rodolphus a 
Confirmation of that Privilege, if Venice was free and independent of the 
Empire? In ſhort, it is a Joke to pretend to make us believe, that all this 


t was not done either of Neceſſity, or becauſe it was their Duty; but merely 

mn from a Principle of Friendſhip and Complaiſance ? 

hn WE Is not the Piece of Cloh of Gold, as it is called by Sabellicus, another x5, 
l- © Markof the Subjection of the Venetians to the Empire? That Author ſays, the three 
m KL Chat the Emperor Otho the IIId, diſcharged them of that Homage for 04's. 
Hs, wr A | | | : 
vi 

* „ 0 Patriam quam bellis victoriiſque non valuit, pacis otio, & Berengarii Cœſaris j rivlle- 

tel A Sus extendit. | 

e- J Cudendi æris a majoribus jura tradita, Rodulphi Cæſaris autoritate roboratà vo uit. 
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Under 


TRA VE. 
ever, in the Year 998. (e) He remitted for ever the Golden Cloth, which by 


public Compact was paid to the Emperors. Leander Alberti calls this a (f ,Cloak 


of Cloth of Gold. I will now take the Liberty to aſk whether this annual. 
Tribute paid to the Emperors by the Venelians, and acknowledged by 
their moſt zealous Writers, is a Proof of their pretended Liberty? As to 
the Exemption from this Tribute, Mareſcotti ſays that *tis all an idle Story; 
and that the Venelianus, taking Advantage of the Diminution of the Impe- 
rial Authority of 7taly, had complimented themſelves with that Exemption, 
This is fo true, that Sabellicus owns (g) That the Emperor Henry IV. 
having granted certain Privileges to the Venetians,reaemanded the Tribute of the 
C'/o:h of Gold, together with the Acknowledgement of an annual Sum of Money, 
ce hie was ſolemnly ſtipulated by the Venetian Ambaſſadors who were ſent to 
Rome. Leo Malina imagines that he has found ſomewhat in this Story of 
the Cloak of Cloth of Gold, which does Honour to the Yenetians : For 
he is ſo far from owning the Fact, as Saveliicus, Leander Alberti and other 
Fenctian Writers do, “(i) That he maintains that upon the Doge Ur/eo- 
« es Return, the Emperor O:ho was lo {truck with Vexation at his Virtues 
« and Fortunes, that after many Conferences with him, he inveſted him 
« and his Succeſſors with the Privilege of wearing the Robe of Cloth of 
« Gold.” 
Bur, even admitting this Inveſtiture granted by the Emperor to be true, 
does it not plainly prove the Subjection of the Doges to the Emperors ? Sup- 


poſing the preſent Emperor ſhould make ſuch a Conceſſion to the Doge, 


and the Republic, would not the Senate be very much offended at ſuch ay 
Offer, and reject it with great Diſdain ? 1 
If we are to believe the Profeſſor Lampadius, the Venetians paid Tribute to 


Hen; VII. the Emperor Henry the VIIth. ſo late as the Year 1311. For in his third 


Volume of his Mellificium Hiſtoricum, he ſays after Conradus Vecerius, who 
has wrote that Prince's Life ex profeſſo : 

„ (&) In April 1311 the Emperor having long beſieged Cremona, ſent 
„ his Kinſman the Biſhop of Geneva with ſome Troops to reduce the 
„ Paduans, He took Vincentia, which then belonged to Padua, and there- 


by ſointimidated the Paduans, that they humbly threw themſelves under 


t the Emperor's Protection, being obliged to pay 100000 Ducats for 


(e) Aureum pannum qui ex publico fœdere Cæſaribus annuus debebatur, in perpe:uum, 
Veneto nomini remiſit. | | 

(/) Venetias Roma venit Imp. Cæſar Otho, civitatemque munere lib:ravit aurei Pallii, 
quod Imperatoribus Romanis in annos ſingulos ex pacto preſtabat.. 2 

g) Ab He rico IV. multa & ampla immunitatum Privilegin hac ipſa tempe ſtate im petrata 
dicuntur. Ad hoc ipſum petendum, vitalem Falerium, Steph. Maurocenum & Urſum 
Juſtinianum Romam miſſos, apud quoſdam reperio, qui Palllum Henrico aurcum & annuam 
pecuniam, publico nomine polliciti ſunt. 2 | 

(i Domum inſolita felicitate reverſum, Otho Czar crebris colloquis quaſi virtutis & for- 


tun ſimulacrum, veneratus eſt: Hic dedit, ut in aureo Paludamento Venetus, princeps rad iaret. 


%) Anno 1311. Mente Aprilis, Imperator obſeſſa jimdtu Cremona, Genevenſem Epiſco- 
pun,cognatione ſibi devinctum cum turmis ad Patavinos coercendos mittit. Ab illo Vincentia, 
que Paduani juris erat, bello capitur. Ipſos quoqu: Patavinos metu uſque adeo perculit, ut 


jupp liciter ſeſe fidei Imper. tradiderint aureor um millia centum ab contumaciam pencere, Ce- 


their 
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; | rial G The ſame Pre- 1797. 

« their Contumacy, and receive an Imperial Governor, 12 a! E 
4c late went to Venice, where he demanded a Renewal of their uſual Tri. 

« bute. When he landed hewas received with great Honour, and a thou- Vr nice. 
« ſand Venetian Talents were given him. In the ſame City was made, as a 

« Badge of Regal Dignity, a Crown of ſolid Gold adorned with great 

« Variety of precious Stones; allo a Silver Throne emboſs'd with Gold. 

Let us add to this poſitive Evidence, that it is not 200 Years ſince the 
Venetians thought of putting themſelves again under the Subjection of the x, ;.,,, 
Emperor. For in the Year 1509, having loſt the Battle of Ghiarra d' Aida, the Fore. 
they after ſeveral other Steps, which I need not here mention, were re- {2% re- 

. 2 x tolved to 
duced to ſuch a Paſs, that their Embaſſador Antony Fuſtinian being ad- pt then. 
mitted to a public Audience of the Emperor Maximilian the firſt, pro- ſ:lve:agiin 
nounced the foliowing pitiful Harangue, which is couch'd in the moſt ab- under the 


* 


ject ſubmiſſive Terms imaginable. Subjection 
| of the 
o ; . 0 5 * ; L. s 
Perſpicuum eſt, nequaquem erraſſe veteres, ſapientiæ Profeſſores & præci- mpercr. 
| This Fa&t 


puos viros, a noſtra Religione alienos, cum affirmarunt quod fit vera, ſolida, 48 
ſempiterna, immortalis gloria; parta vittoria ſui ipſius; ſublimior illa omni- Foe uid 
bus regnis, lrophæis ac iriumphis. Hac celebratur Scipio major, tantts alits of one of 
oi/torits clarus, unde illuftrior extitit, quam de Africa vida & capla Cartha- their Em- 


ine. Nonne eadem res peperit fimiliter immortalitatem illi maguo Macedoni 2 67 es 
; O A X72 


4 5 : milian I. 
ſtabilirent; fin aliter, ne eligerent alium ſucceſſorem quam iſtuim adeò Lenignum 


hoſtem, & victorem tam manſuetum. Caeſar diffator, cujus tu babes nomen 
fertunamque, & cujus obtines liberalitatem, magnijficentiamque & virlutes alias; 
noune eſt meritus ut rYeferretur in numerum Deorum, indulgendo, ignoſcendo, 
& condonando £ Poſtremo Senatus Populuſque Romanus, domi'or ille orbis ter- 
rarum, ctyus in terra Imperium eſt in te ſolo, cujas amplitudinem majeftatem- 
4% tu _repraſentas, ille inquam, nunquid plures gentes atque Provincias ſubs 
jecit poteſtati ſur, clementia, æquitate, manſaetudine, quam arm:s atque bello? 
Vue cum ita ſeſe habeant, non numerabitur in poſtremis laudibus Majeſtatis 
lus, in cujus jam manu victoria eſt de Venetis parta, ft illa memor fragilis ho— 
minim conditions, ſciet iſta fortuna moderate uti, & magis inclinabiiur ad pa- 
cis ſcudium quam ad dubios belli eventus. Quam enim fint inſtabiles res hu— 
mane, quam incerti caſus, quam dubia, mutabilis, failax & periculoſa moria- 
lum conditio, non eſt opus ad demonſirandum exeiaplis exiernis aut antiguis; 
Salis ſuperque comprobat hoc Reſpublica Veneta; que paulo ante florens, il- 
lotris, præclara, potens, adeò ut nominis famaque ejus celcòriias non contine- 


ſareumque præfectum recipere juſſi. Idem Antiſtes profectus Venetiae, tributum pro vetere 
conſugtudine poſtulavit: Appulio honor ingens habitus, adnumeratzque in tiaram Romanam 
talenta Veneta mille: Eadem in civitate regium inſigne confectum, 10i1.!10 £X auro corona 
varus maximique pretii gemmis adornantibus; ſellam quoque argeatcam, auroque rigentem 
:2bricatam tradunt, | 


8 2 relur 


TF 


1707- xelur finibus Eyrope, ſed egregia ſpecie pervagaretur Africam atque Afiam, & dea 
March 22 cantando prædicaremr in ultimis orbis terrarum finibus. Hee itaque, uno lan- 


Vexice, lum prelio, infelice, neque eo admodum gravi, privala eſt claritate ſua, ſpoliata 


opibus, lacerata, conculcata & diruta, undique preſſa ſolicitudine, confilii capiendi in- 
primis, atque ita concidit, ut obſoleverit tota antique virtutis imago, & refriguerit 
belli ardor univerſus. Vi rum enimvero, Galli profecto falluntur, ſi iſtas res aſcri- 
bunt virtuti ſux : Veneti enim ſub majorum incommoditatum oneribus, graviuſque 
perculfi, peneque confetti dammis atque detrimentis, non deſponderunt tamen ani. 
mos, & his temporibus maxime; quibus, periculoſyſima bella geſſerunt cum cru. 
deliſſimo Tyranno Turcarum; cum quidem victi etiam ſemper evaſerint victores. 
14 quod ipſum modo etiam ſperaſſemus eſſe eventurum, niſi audito nomine ter- 
ribili Majeſtatis tuæ, audiia vivace & invifta virtute gentis tuæ, fic conci- 
diſſent omnium animi, ut non remaneret ſpes ulla; non dico dincendi, ſed ne 
reſiſtendi quidem : Quapropter abjectis armis, reliquam ſpem habemus in non 


enarrabili clementia, imo divina pietate Majeſtatis tux, quam non diffidimus,, 


rebus perditis, nobis eſſe preſto futuram. 

Quocirca obſecrantes, Principis Senatuſque & Populi Veneti nomine, humili 
abjettione te precamur, tibi ſupplicamus, obteſtamur te, ut dignos nos judicet 
Maj eſtas tua, quorum ipſa reſpiciat oculis miſericordiæ ſue affiiftas res, & qui- 
bus eadem ſalutiferum remedium adbibeat. Omnes pacis conditiones amplecte- 
mur, quas tu obtuleris: eas cunttas judicaturi ſumus eſſe juſtas, boneſtas, æquitati 
rationique conſentaneas : ſed nos fortaſſe deceat de nobis ipſis hoc loco filere, 
Conſentientibus animis noſtris redibunt ad te verum ac legitimum Dominum, om. 
nia ea que majores naſtri ſacro imperio & Ducatui Auſtriaco ademerunt ; Qua 
ut commodius præſteniur, adjungemus cuntta illa que poſſidemus in Continente, 
& rationi jurique omni que acquiſita loca iſta ſunt, renunciabimus. Præterea 
annis ſingulis perſolvemus Majeſtati tuæ, & legitimis in Imperio ſucceſſoribus 
ip/ius, perpetuò aureos Ducatos quinquagies mille. Obediemus fine recuſatione 
nandatis, edictis, decretis, legibus tuis, Defenſionem nunc tuam imploramus ab 
rerum importunitate, cum quibus paulo ante conjunfta fuerunt arma noſtra; 

uo modo experimur crudeliſſimos boſtes, d quibus conſervati clementia tua, pro- 
ſitebimur te Patrem, Genitorem, Conditorem Civitatis noſtræ: In noſtris 


Annalibus perſcribemus, & ad poſteritatem noſtram maxima tua merita prode- 


mis: Non erat modica acceſſio iſta laudum luarum, te eſſe primum, ad cujus 

pedes Reſpublica Veneta ſeſe ſupplicem abjecerit; cui cervices ſuas humiliter 

 fuzgecerit, quem honoret,. revereatur, obſervet tanquam numen cœleſte. Si Deus 
ſummus atque maximus eam mentem dediſſet majoribus noſtris, ut non quererent 
adminiſtrationes rerum alienarum, noſtra modo Reſpublica ſplendore eminens ex- 
celleret longe alias civitates Europe, que modo ſqualida marcet & corrupta 

fordet, & ignominia ac probro deformis, contemptuque & contumelia plena eſt, 
uno momento partarum victoriarum honoribus diſſipatis. Verum quia oratio lan- 

dem eo redit unde inchoata eft; Poteſtas tibi fit, veniam dando & ignoſcendo 

Jendctis tuis, ejuſmodi nomen honoremque acquirere, quo nemo vincendo acqui- 

frvit ullo tempore majorem ac ſplendidiorem. Hoc decus nulla vetuſtas, nulla An- 
11quitatts longitude, nulla temporum progreſſio obliterabit in animis mortalium. Om- 
nia ſecuta celebrabunt, predicabunt, confitebuntur, te Principem eſſe clementiorem, 
23 gloridgque 
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loridgue excellentiorem quam alterum ullum, Nos Veneti tui, ius omnino vir- 
uli, felicitati, clementiæ tribuemus, quod vivamus, quod fruamur hac aura caleſti, 
quod hominum commercio gaudeamus. 


in Engljf as follows: 


133 
1707. 


Marche 2. 


— 


VINICE. 


« It is evident that the Teachers of Wiſdom, and the chief Men of An- Tranſla- 


« tiquity, who were of a Religion different from ours, were by no Means 
« miſtaken, when they maintained that the Conqueſt over Onesſelf pro- 


* 


«« duces true, ſolid, laſting, immortal Glory; a Glory ſuperior to that 


* attending Kingdoms, Trophies, and Triumphs. The elder Scipio, fo 
« renowned for Conqueſts of another Nature, got more Renown from 
<« this Victory, than from the taking of Carthage, and the Conqueſt of 
« Africa, Was not the Immortality that now attends the Name of the 
Great Macedonian owing to the ſame Cauſe? When Darius was con- 
« quered by him, he pray'd to the Gods to eſtabliſh his Kingdom in his 


tion of the 
ſaid Ha-- 
rangue. 


« Perſon ; but if their Will was different, that they wou'd appoint him: 


no other Succeſſor than ſo generous an Enemy, and ſo humane a Con- 
* queror, Did not Cæſar the Dictator, to whoſe Title and Fortune you, 
« Sir, have ſucceeded, as well as to his Liberality, Magnificence, and 
e other Virtues, owe his being enrolled in the Number of the Gods, to 
ce his Virtues of Lenity, Pardoning and Forgiveneſs ? In fine, did not the 
« Senate and People of Rome, the Conquerors of the World, whoſe Em- 
« pire is devolved upon You alone, and whoſe Grandeur and Majeſty You 
e repreſent, ſubject more Provinces and Nations by their Clemency, Equi- 
« ty, and Gentleneſs, than by the Force of their Arms? 
Having eſtabliſhed theſe Facts, will it not crown the Glory of your 
« Majeſty, if, upon the Victory you have lately got over the Yenetians, 
« you ſhall, from reſſecting upon the Mutability of Human Affairs, make 


ſo moderate a Uſe of your Succeſs as to incline to the Love of Peace, ra- 


ther than tempt the doubtful Events of War. Needleſs is it for me to 
* have Recourſe to foreign or ancient Examples, to prove the Inftabiliry 
of Human Affairs, the Uncertainty of their Events, the Precariouſnels, the 
Mutability, the Fallaciouſneſs, and the Dangers of that Condition 
* which is allotted to Mortals: The Caſe of the Venetian Republic is but 


too melancholy a Proof of this Truth; ſometime ago fo flouriſhing, 
* fo illuſtrious, ſo famous, ſo powerful was her Glory and Renown, that 


* they cou'd not be confin'd within the Limits of Europe, but expanded 


its pompous Luſtre all over Aa and Africa, and became the common 


* Theme of Declamation and Praiſe in the utmoſt Bounds of the Earth. 
* Yet this Republic, in one unfortunate Battle, and that too not a very 
* bloody one, has loſt her Brightneſs, is ſtript of her Power, is torn, 
* ſpurn'd and demoliſhed ; is beſet with Trouble, unable to form a Re- 
* ſolution; and ſo much is ſhe fallen, that all the Ideas of her ancient Vir- 
tue are vaniſh'd,. and all her Martial Ardour is extinguiſhed, 
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TRAV 8 
& The French however, I will take the Liberty to ſay, are miſtaken, if 
they attribute thoſe Events to their own Courage, For the Jenetians, tho! 
preſſed with a greater Load of Calamities,tho* more ſenſibly humbled, tho? 
almoſt ruined with Loſſes and Miſcarriages, yet they never loſt their Spi- 
rits, nay not while they were carrying on moſt formidable Wars with a 
cruel Turkiſh Tyrant, when tho' worſted, yet ſtil] they came off victorious, 
This we might hope wou'd at preſent be the Caſe, were it not that the Ter- 
rors of your Majeity's Name, with the Reputation of the martial and in- 
vincible Courage of your Subjects, have thrown them all into ſuch Con- 
ſternation, that they have now loſt all Hopes, not only of conquering, but 
of reſiſting. Therefore, throwing away our Arms, we place all our re- 


maining Hope in your ineffable Clemency, nay, in the Divine Piety of 


your Majeſty, which we truſt will be extended to us in our preſent 
ruin*d Condition. WEE 

% Therefore we approach your Throne in the Name of the Prince, the 
Senate, and the People of Venice, conjuring your Majeſty by our moſt 
humble Petitions, Requeſts, and Prayers, that your Majeſty will deign 
to throw an Eye of Pity upon our moſt calamitous State, and that 
you will apply Relief and Remecy to the fame, We are ready to em- 
brace all Terms of Peace which you ſhall preſcribe; and we ſhall 
account all ſuch juit, honeſt, agreeable to Equity, and conſiſting 
with Reaſon ; but it may perhaps be more decent for us to be ſilent 
with Regard to ourſelves upon ſuch an Occaſion as this. With willing 
Minds we will reſign to you, our rigntful Lord, all that our Anceſtors 
tork from the Holy Empire and the Archaucal Houſe of Auſtria, And 
for the more amply fulfilling this, we will add all that we poſſeſs in the 
Cont'nent, and will renounce all Rights and Titles by which we gain'd 
thoſe Poſſeſſions. 

“ Beides, we will pay yearly to your Majeſty and your lawful Suc- 
ceſſors in the Empire for ever go, ooo Ducats. Without Re- 
luctauce we will obey your Orders, Edifts, Decrees and Lars. We now im- 
plore your Protection againſt the Inſolence and Injuſtice of thoſe, who but 
fometime ago were our Allies in the Field; but whom we now expe- 
rience to be the mot inveterate of our Enemies. From them, if your 
Clemency will protect us, we will acknowledge You the Father, the Pa- 
rent, and the Founder of our State, We will enroll in our Annals, we will 
tranſmit to our Poſterity, the mighty Obligations we owe you. It is no 


inconſiderable Acceſſion to your Glory, that you are the firſt Prince who. 


have ſeen the Republic of Venice proſtrate at your Feet, and imploring 
your Mercy ; that ſhe ſubmits her Neck to your Yoke; that ſhe honours, 
reveres and adores you as a Deity. 

If Almighty God had inſpired our Anceſtors with thoſe Sentiments, 
as not to ſeck for the Management of foreign Concerns, the Splendor of 
our State might have now excelled all others in Europe, though it is now 
delot med, loathſome, abject and reproachtul, all her former Honours 
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that this Harangue is ſpurious, and the Production of ſome inveterate Ene- \ by no 
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1 and Victories being in one Inſtant vaniſhed. But as my Subject calls 707. 
« upon me to reſume the Sentiments with which I ſet out; your Majeſty Arb 
has it now in your Power, by forgiving and pardoning the Yenetians, to y;.1 ice, 
« acquire a Renown and Glory equal in Brightneſs and Splendor to any 
« that ever was acquired by Conquelt or Arms. Theſe are Glorics that 
« no Age, no Length of Time, no Series of Years ſhall ever cancel in 
« human Minds. All Ages ſhall celebrate, ſhall proclaim you to be a 
« Prince of more extenſive Clemency and more excellent Glory than any 
« other. And we your faithful Yenetzans, will abſolutely attribute it to 
« your Virtue, Felicity and Clemency, that we live, that we breathe this 
« vital Air, and enjoy Communication with Mankind.“ 

Can you find, my Friend, in theſe laviſh, abject Offers of giving up all Regexion 
their Dominions upon the Terra firma, and the Tribute of 50,000 Ducats on this 
a Year to the Emperor and his Succeſſors for ever, cſpecially when they Diſcourſe. 
call him Rightful Lord, and promiſe to obey all his Commands; can you 
find, I ſay, any Mark of that Liberty and Independence which the Vene— 
tians ſo much boaſt of? For my Part, I cannot imagine how they can have 
the Aſſurance to talk ſo much of their pretended Liberty, after all this 
Meanneſs and Submiſſion of their Anceſtors. | 

I kaow that Febn Battiſta Leoni does all he can to perſuade the Public, Which 


my to the Venetian Name. But if it were fo, how happens it that Gui- — 

chordin has inſerted it Word for Word in his Hiſtory, and that too in the La- 

lian Language? And how comes it that ten or twelve Editions of his Work 

have been printed at Venice, without the Author's Veracity ever being im— 

peached on that Account ? If this Harangue 1s forged and counterteited, 

now comes it that the Senate ſuffered it to pals without cenſuring it, ſince 

after the firſt Edition of Guichardin, they caſtrated his eighth Book of ſe— 

veral Particulars touching the Interdict of Pope Julius II. winch were of 

tar leſs Importance, tho? at the ſame Time very true ? Belides, Paulus Lan- 

gius, who then lived, has given us the fame Thing, as likewiſe has Lewrs 

Tubero of Dalmatia, who lay poſitively, © That the Venetian; finding them- 

* (e]ves very much reduced, beſceched Maximilian to receive them under 

* his Obedience, and promiſed to pay him every Year a large Sum of 

„Money. : 
But ſuppoſing the Authority of Strangers ſhould have no Weight with Confirm'd 

Leoni, yet he ought at leaſt to have ſome Regard to Andrew Mocenigo, Who 2 4g 

was a Noble Venetian, and Son to a Procurator of St. Merk, who writ dur- yy ir... 

ng the Heat of that War, a Hiſtory which. he dedicated to the Doge 


Audrew Gritti, in which he ſays, (4) * The Cities of Verona, Vicenza aud 


: % Regi Romanorum tradita eſt urbs Verona, Vicentia & Patavium; & amplius quan- 
tam Rex ipſe Maximilianus volebat, tantùm dabatur, afi:due precando & obteliando, dum res 
VWenétæ adeo periclitantur, quibus ſemper uſus eſſet valdè fa niliaſ iter, & ſemper uti poſtet ac 
ft ſute res eſſent; ut rem ſuam probe proſpiciat, an ſuarem rerum hoſtis potiùs, an amicus 


accederet, | 
| Padua 
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1707. © Padua, were given up to the King of the Romanus; and further, all that 
March 22. & Maximilian was pleaſcd to inſiſt upon. He was likewiſe moſt earneſtly 


„ begged and intreated, that while the Affairs of Venice were in ſo dange- 


ae” rou a Situation, (as he had always treated them with great Freedom, 
4 and as he might ſtill continue to uſe the Yenetzans as if they were his 
c own Property) he would caſt a favourable Eye upon what was his own, 
ce ard {ubmitting to him whether he ought not to regard it as a Friend, 
and not as an Enemy. | 
Venice But ſuppoſing all the Evidences which I have produced of the Sub- 
OT jection of Venicè to the Emperors, the Kings of the Goths, &c. to be ſpu- 
Doges tious, yet it is indiſputable, that ſhe was for a great many Years ſubject to her 
for many Own Doges; ſo that admitting that ſhe was independent as to her Government, 
Ages. which I have already refuted, yet that Independency was not communi- 
| cated to the Individuals of her State, From the firſt Election at FHeraclea 
of Paulutius Anefejtus, in 697 or 703, to that of Sebaſtian Ziani, in 1172, 
the Doges ruled with an abſolute Power. The People indeed choſe by 
Acclamation the Perſon whom they thought moſt worthy of that Dignity ; 
but ſtill the Doge acted as a Monarch, he was incontroulable in his Coun- 
8 cil, and was not accountable to any Perſon for his Adminiſtration ; in ſhort, 
von, he was veſted with an abſolute Power both during Peace and War. 
toclated o- The Hiſtory of Venice furniſhes us with ſeveral Inſtances of Doges, who 
chers to aſſociated with themſelves in the Dogeſhip their Brothers or Sons. Mau- 
MET Dig: ritius Galba was the firſt who took his Son to be his Colleague, ** He 
"Cn. © imported, (J) ſays Matina, a wicked Monſter into the Aſſemblies z he ad- 
ſent of the © mitted his Son as the Partner of his Power, and thereby almoſt reduced 
Feople. a free Government into Slavery.“ And Leander Alberti, ſpeaking of the 
ſame Doge, ſays, (m) When Mauritius Galba was created Doge, he ſet 
« a fatal Example to Poſterity, by procuring his Son to be aſſociated to 
& himfclf in his Government.“ He might well call it a fatal Example, 
for from his Time to that of Dominicus Flabanicus, all the Doges did the 
tame. Obelerus aſſociated himſelf with his two Brothers; Angelus Par- 
ticipatirs, his Children; Peter Gradenigo the firſt, Urſus Participatius, Peter 
of Caniia the third of the Name, and Peter Orſeolus the ſecond, did the 
And even {ame. 3 
NN Dominicus Habanicus being created Doge, he made the Family of the Or- 
they diſ. coli feel his Power; for though then it was the moſt conſiderable Houſe 
Led. in Venice, he deprived it of all their Honours and Employ ments in the 
State, without any other Reaſon, but becauſe he bore inveterate Envy and 


Hatred to that Noble Family. From this Circumſtance, we may eaſily 


conclude, that the Doge's Authority was then abſolute and independent; 


(1) Tmprobum aulis monſtrr m invexit, Principatus conſortem filium admiſit, & liberum 
Imperium pene in ſervitutem miſit. 

(un Duce creato Mauritio Galbaio, qui ut filius ſibi in Principatu Collega daretur effecit, 
pernicioſo ad poſteros exemplo. 


for 


for had there been a Council who could have taken the Affar of the Ex- 1707. 
cluſion of the Or/eoli into their Conſideration, the Doge would have found March 22. 
it a difficult Matter to have carried it into execution; becauſe they were 7 
very much beloved by the People, who retained itill a lively Memory of ; 
the Services which the Republic had on ſeveral Occaſions received from that 
illuſtrious Houſe. The ſame Doge, by his own proper Authority, ordered 

a Council to be called at Venice, compoſed of all the Prelates under the Ve- 

netian Government, in 1040, and under the Direction of the Patriarch of 

Grada. 

In public Calamities and upon all other melancholy Occaſions, the Doges often 
were loaded with all the Hatred of the People, who could not diſcharge it made wars 
upon any but their abſolute Maſters. Ur/us was aſſaſſinated on account of 5 fpite of 
the War which he made upon his Neighbours againſt the Sentiments of the __ 
People, who were all for Peace. The Manuſcript Annals of Venice tell us, 

(a) “ That while the Doge, contrary to the Will of the People, was de- 

<« termined to continue the War, the People roſe upon him while he was in 

« the Piazza with ſuch Fury, that they aſſaſſinated him. 
His Son Theodatus was depoſed and blinded, for endeavouring to render Many of 

the Dogeſhip hereditary in his Family, to effect which, he had ordered a them de- 

Fortreſs to be built at the Port of Brondola, for bridling the People. Galla 8. 

his Succeſſor met with the like Treatment (0). Dominicus Monegarus, who _— g 

ſucceeded Galla, being unwilling to acknowledge the two Colleagues which exceſſive 

had been given him after his Election, to curb his too great Power, the Power. 

People in an Inſurrection deprived him at once both of his Government and 

of his Eyes, as we are told by Leo Matina, The ſame Author tells us, 

that the Doge Peter Centranicus, whom ſome call Barbolan, was depoſed as 

being incapable to govern. Now, it is certain, that they could never have 

been reduced to do this, had he been only a ſimple Member of the Go- 

vernment, for in that Caſe the other Magiſtrates might have ſupphed his 

Incapacity. Quod uni deeft, ex aliis ſuppletur. At preſent, as the Doge is 

diveſted of all Authority, ſuppoſing him to be a meer Idiot, yet they would 

not depoſe him on account of Incapacity, becauſe the Senate having all the 

Government in their own Hands, it not only is unneceſſary, but may be 

even dangerous, that he ſhould have too much Abilities and Capacity, 

Upon the Death of Vitalis Falerius, his Funerals were diſtinguiſhed by Cn 
the Imprecations which the People vented againſt his Memory, on account Of 
of a great Famine which happened while he was Doge. As a Mark of great Au- 
their hatred to him, they loaded his Tomb with Bread and Wine, by way oft hority. 
Reproach that they had wanted for both while he was alive; this 1s what 
they never would have done, had they not believed that Prince to have 
been the ſole Cauſe of their Miſeries. 


(a) Volendo il Doze perſeverare nella detta Guerra contra la volonta del Popolo, eſſen- 
do in Piazza à ſoldar gente, il Popolo fi moſſe con furia è Pamazz3. - 
Sed et Galla ſeditione popularium captus, orbatus luminibus & ab Impcr.o de. e dus. 
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1707. 


N 1 
Pope Calixtus the IId. ſent his Nuncio's to the Doge Dominico Michiel, 


March 23. to exhort him that he would aſſiſt Baldwin the ſecond King of Feruſalem 


VENICE, 


All which 


are con- 


againſt the Infidels. It would have been a very ineffectual Meaſure in this 
Pope to have apply'd for Aſſiſtance to the Doge, if the Doge was incapa- 
ble of himſelf to afford it. This is the ſame Doge who, as I have men. 
tioned elſewhere, while he was in Syria, ordered Money of Leather to be 
ſtruck and called Michzelette, after his own Name. All the Sutlers in his 
Army were paid in chis Coin, upon his promiſing that at his Return to 
Venice, they ſhould be paid an equal Sum in Caſh, This is a Proof that 
People did not then entertain the leaſt Doubts as to his Sovereignty, and 
that theſe Creditors did not fear their Concerns ſhould paſs through any 
other Hands but his. | 

Vitalis Michieli the IId. was ſtabbed by the People, becauſe he had im. 
ported the Plague into Venice in ſome Ships which he had brought back 


firmed by from the Levant ; beſides that, the People were very much diſſatisfied at 


the Leſti- 


mony of 
Trifon 
Gabrielli, 
Cited by 
the Hilto- 
rian Gl. 
125i. 


the bad Succeſs of the War which this Doge had of his own Head under- 
taken againſt the Emperor of Conſtantinople. 

After all thoſe Evidences to prove that the Doges of that Time ruled 
with a ſovereign Authority, and not as a private Magiſtrate; let us hear 
what Trifon Gabrielli a Noble Venetian, a Man of great Credit in his own 
Country, and who after his Death was honoured with a funeral Oration, a 
Diſtinction paid only to a Doge and a great Chancellor. His Words, ac- 
cording as Gianotli, a wiſe and faithful Hiſtorian, reports them in his Dia- 
logues upon the Republic of Venice, are as follow. TO 

«© This Authority, ſays Gabriel/i, which formerly was divided among 
© the Tribunes, was veſted entirely in the Perſon of the Doge, whoſe Power 
* conſequently became ſo very great, that his abſolute and indepen- 
dent Authority rendered him ſometimes extremely inſolent. Before that 


the People were deprived of the Power of chuſing the Doges, theſe Princes 


« governed the whole State as it pleaſed themſelves, and even went ſo far as to 
chuſe their Children Doges. I' his proves that before the Election of Sebaſtian 
* Ztam, there were no public Magiſtrates, that is, none who had any 
% Share in the Government of the State, For this Reaſon, the Doges 
+ were loaded with all the Hatred of the People when any public Calamity 
* happened, which was oftentimes followed by the Murder or the Exile 
«© of the Doges themſelves ; whereas, if their Magiſtrates had then been 
« veſted with a Power of managing the public Affairs conjointly with the 
Doge, the popular Fury would never have wrecked itſelf upon his ſingle 
* Perſon, but have extended to all thoſe who ſtood with him in the Civil 
„ Government. 

„ Whoever will read our Annals, from the Times of our firſt Doges 


do that of Sebaſtian Ziani, will find, that there were not ſo many Citi- 


© zens then employed in the Management of Affairs, nor who have raiſed 
* ticir Families thereby, as have happened ſince. This was occaſioned 
L merely 
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„ merely by the Doges governing abſolutely according to their own Plea- 1707. 
« ſure ; for it is with our City as with Rome, where the Families of Citi- March23. 


&« gens were buried in Obſcurity under the Government of Kings, but be- 
« came illuſtrious after the royal Dignity was ſuppreſſed. Ir does not, 
(continues he) appear improbable, that the Doges had eſtabliſhed a Kind 
« of Council depending abſolutely upon themſelves, and which they made 
e uſe of as they had a mind; from thence we may conclude, that there 
&« have been three Kinds of great Councils in our Republic. The firſt is 
e that which ſubſiſted when the Doges were Sovereigns of Venice, and which 
« continued to the Time of Sebaſtian Ziani, under whom the ſecond was 
« formed. From that came a third, which was inſtituted in the Year 1297. 
« under the Dogeſhip of Peter Gradenigo. 

All theſe Evidences from Trifon Gabrielli, joined to the others I have 


Vr NICE. 


The Con- 


roduced, leave no Room for doubting of the abſolute Power of the Doges cluſion. 


of Venice to the Time of Sebaſtian Ziani; ſo that Bodin had good Grounds 
for calling (c) “the Government of the Doges of Venice before Sebaſtian 
Ziani, a pure Monarchy.** Leo Matina acknowledges the ſame Thing, 
without being ſenſible he does it, in his Eloge upon that Doge. (d) That 
« he might act, ſays he, as an Ariſtocratical Prince, he divided the Sun of 
<« his Power into ſeveral Stars of Government.“ If he thus ſhared the 
Power of the States with the other Magiſtrates, it muſt follow that it muſt 
have once been entirely in the Hands of his Predeceſſors, otherwiſe he could 
not have had 1t to deal our. 


The Power of the Doges having been limited after the Election of Se- A'ter ma- 
baſtian Ziani, the People recovered all the Power of which they had been ny Ages 


deprived in former Ages. Ab unius dominatione ad omnes, ſays Bodin. It was © 
then that the Form of the Grand Council was firſt. eſtabliſned, into which 


all the Citizens of Venice were capable of being elected, not one of them 
being excluded by Law, as we learn from Gabrielli in the following Terms. 
All whom we call Citizens begun to be illuſtrious and to live in Credit 
only ſince the Reformation of the Great Council, becauſe as all the 
“ Burghers had formerly a Share in the civil Government, there is a great 
* Probability that ſuch of them as were of any Merit or Diſtinction, were 
„admitted into the Great Council, and that none of them were excluded 
« from it. Every Year twelve Citizens were choſen in the Month of 
*« September, that is two for each Ward of the City againſt Michaelmas 
Day, when a full Power was granted them to chuſe out of all the Body 
* of the City, from 450 to 470 Burghers, among which each of the 


_ © Electors might nominate four of his own Family; and theſe 470, for 


one Year, formed the Body of the Great Council, which, as they do at 
** preſent, diſpoſed of all the Honours and Employments of the State. 


(c) Venetorum Ducis Principatum ante Sebaſtianum Zianum puram Monarchiam. 
(4) Ut ſe Ariſtocraticum præberet Principem, potzntiz ſolem in plura Magiſtratuum S- 
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1707. And to ſatisfy every Body, it was ordered that this Council ſhould be 
March 23: « renewed every Year ; that they who were not in it in one Year, might 
Nc. always have room for hoping they might get in the following, and by 
ce this Means the Tranquillity of, the Republic was preſerved. ** Thete 
Words directly prove, that all the Commonalty, without any Exception, 
were capable of entering into the Great Council, 
The Doge This laſted to the Year 1297, when the Doge Peter Gradenigo, in the 
; hag Beginning of his Dogeſhip, had the Boldneſs to reform the great Coun- 
dels the Cil, into which he would admit none but Families of unqueſtionable Nobi- 
whele in lity, or of the greateſt Eſteem in the City, at the ſame Time depriving the 
the Body Burghers and the lower Sort of People, of all the Means of arriving at this 
3 Honour. This Propoſition of the Doge having been well reliſhed in the 
; Council of forty, at the Head of which Mark Badoer, and Leonard Bembo 
were at that Time, it was carried into the great Council where it paſt by a 
Plurality of Voices. Accordingly it was ordered “ that all they who 
<« that Year compoſed the Body of the great Council, or had done fo for 
ce the four foregoing Years ſhould be continued for ever in that Poſt, 
<« they and all their Deſcendants, without any future Change happening 
in that Reſpect, as had uſually happened before.“ This famous Regu- 
lation was called, and is {till called, 1/ ſerrar del Configho. 
No Rea- As to the Reaſons for attempting ſo dangerous an Innovation, the Vene- 
lons al. tian Hiſtorians are profoundly ſilent on that Head; or if they ſay any thing, 
en prion it is with ſo much Reſerve that there is no Poſſibility of underſtanding any 
Change. thing elle from them than that it is a Myſtery, of which, non licet homini 
loqui : It is unlawful for any Man to ſpeak. But it is certain that the chief 
Motive of the Doge Peter Gradenigo was his Hatred againſt the People, 
who, before his Election, had given their Voices in favour of the Noble 
Fames Tiepolo whom they unanimouſly nominated to be Doge. | 
Injuſtice This bold Change, joined to the Excluſion of ſome ancient Families 
2 _ which had formerly been of the Great Council occaſion'd violent Commo- 


Cononces tions at Venice: Theſe brought on the famous Conſpiracy of the Quirini of 
ic pro- The Kzallo, and of ſome Noblemen of the Houſe of Badoer, at the Head of 
duced, Which was Bajamonte Tiepolo, who could not bear that the Government of 
the Republic ſhould paſs from the Hands of the Whole into a Few. But 

the Event of this Conſpiracy was unhappy and fatal to its Authors, as J 
have mentioned elſewhere, * 5 ; 
Foretian After this, at different Times, ſeveral Families, ſuch as that of the Va- 
Ref oi liers and others, were rehabilitated and admited to the Great Council, con- 
ume en. trary to the Law of 1297; the Neceſſity of the Times obliging the Doge 
icky Ari- and the Nobility to comply with this Meature, that they might avoid new 
K,c1uc% Ditorders. At lait every thing was pacihed, a Calm ſucceeded the Storm, 
and the Government remained quietly and entirely in the Hands of ſuch of 
the Nobility as compoſed the Great Council, and who ſtill maintain that 


Pre- 


® See Vol. I. Page 546, Kc. 
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Pre-eminence, according to Gabrielli (d). Boterus too ſays, That the 1707. 
« State of Venice is governed by Nobles or Gentlemen deſcended of cer- Marc“ 23 
« tain Families who originally united together, or who afterwards on diffe- Wer 
« rent Occaſions were aſſociated with theſe former.“ | : 

From hence we may naturally conclude, that every individual Man of the Conſe- 
other Inhabitants are ſo many Subjects either natural or acquired, according quently 
to the Diſtinction of Boterus, who calls all thoſe who live in the City of Ve- bas 4-2 In- 
nice and within the Dogado, Natural, and thoſe in the Provinces depending are ſubject 
on the Republic, Acquired Subjects. Contarini and Bembus will not even to the No- 
allow the Name of Citizens to any but the Nobles ; and the former ſays ex- bles. 
preſly, that none of the Commonalty can be properly called a Citizen ; Nam 
civis liber eſt homo, hi vero omnes ſervitutem ſerviunt, becauſe it is an Appel- 
lation of a Freeman, whereas all the Populace are Slaves. Theſe are his 
Words. But the Nameof Slavery appears too hard and odious in civil Life, 
eſpecially among Chriſtians. It is ſufficient for my Purpoſe that I have 
proved, that Yenice was not originally free, but ſubject to a foreign Juriſ- 
diction. That ſhe was from Time to Time under the Obedience of the 
Emperors, of Odoacer, and the Gozhic Princes. That after the Deſtruction of 
the latter, ſhe returned to the Obedience of the Emperors. That ſhe was 
even ſubject to her own Doges, who had all the Government in their own 
Hands; and it afterwards paſſed from the Hands of a ſingle Perſon, and 
was extended into a Liberty which was enjoyed indifferently by all the In- 
dividuals amongſt the Citizens. This general Liberty was at laſt reduced 
to the Form that now ſubſiſts ; that is, the Nobles excluſive of the Citizens 
hold the Reins of Government. 

Theſe Propoſitions being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, you may plainly per- The In- 
ceive that they are groſly miſtaken, who talk with ſo mach Heat and Paſ- habitants 
ſion of the original and perpetual Liberty of Venice; as alſo thoſe who of Sc 
reaſoning upon the Footing of their preſent Liberty, ſeem to believe that in ſome 
it extends not only to the Governors, but to every one of the Citizens go- Reſpects 
verned. Tis true that the Magiſtracy and ſuch as are qualified for Employ- moe tree 
ments, in a Word the Venetian Nobility, are free and independent; but as OG 
to the Citizens and the People, I maintain that they are proportionably more 
ſubjected than thoſe of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, and the other Cities who 
depend upon the Republic. For we are to conſider, that thoſe latter Cities 
have ſeverally a certain Form of a Common-wealth, with a Council, Ma- 
giltrates, and a ſpecial Juriſdiction : This gives them at leaſt the Ap- 
pearance of ſome Power and Command, tho' it muſt be owned that their 
Authority is only ſubordinate. Add to this, that the moſt conſiderable Ci- 
tizens in thoſe Cities are by the Podeſta's admicted to Poſts and Employ- 
ments; whereas the richeſt and moſt eſteemed Citizens of Venice have no 
ſuch Proſpect in their own Country, There the Poſt of Great Chancellor, 


who is literally and ſtrictly no more than a Servant of the State, is the fol: 
Object of their Ambition. 


44) 1 Gentilhomini ſono quelli che ſona della città e di tutto lo ſtato Signori. 


Puc 
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G. But I think I have ſaid enough of the Republic of Venice, which is the 
arch 24. only Power in 1taly that is not a Fief, either of the Pope or of the Empe- 
ror. In all the Catalogue of the Popes we find only four Venetian ones, and 

thoſe are Gregory the XIIth, Eugenius the IVth, Paul the — and Alex. 


ander the VIIIth. 


CH.AFAVL 


The Author leaves Venice and ſets out for Ferrara, Albano and 
its famous Baths. Arqua, and Tomb of Petrarch the famous Italian 
Poet. Several Remarks on the City, Univerſity, Fortifications and 
Inhabitants of Padua, omitted in the former Account. Fine Houſe 
of the Marquis of Obizzi. Mont-Celeſi, à Town and Caſtle, Ro- 
vigo, a Biſbopric, and its Cathedral. Learned Men born in that 


City, Epitaphs and Hiſtory of ſeveral of them, particularly that of 
Hypſicratea del Monte, @ beauti/ul and very learned Lady of Ro- 
vigo. A Cabinet of Curioſities. Antique Marbles and their Inſcrip- 


tions. Medals and many other Singularities. Hiſtory of Rovigo. 
Arqua del Poleſino, its Church and Paintings. 


March 24. HIS Day we went to take the Air at the Baths of Albano, which are 
Abano, | not far from this City. It was here that the famous Peter De Apono 
_ was born, whom I have mentioned when I ſpoke of the great Hall of the 
Baths, Palace of Juſtice of Padua. Several Writers, ſnch as Or/ato, Ungarellus, 
Portenari and others, will have this to be the Native Place of the great 
Hiſtorian Titus Livius. Whatever may be in this, it is a very agreeable 
Place; the Air is very wholeſome, and its Baths draw thither a great deal 
141.708 of Company from all Parts of Lombardy, The moſt curious Thing about 
441.08 them is a Spring of boiling Water, which is hot enough to harden ERS 
in four or five Minutes. 
100 Deſcribed It is the ſame which the Poet Claudian fo finely deſcribes in his eighth 
__— by Clau- Epigram, which begins thus. 
| diau. 
Fons Antenoreæ vitam qui porrigis urbi, 
Fataque vicinis noxia pellis aquis, 
Cum tua vel mutis tribuant miracula vocem, 
Cum tibi plebeius carmina dictet honos : 
Nonne reus Muſis pariter, Nymphiſque tenebor, 
Si tacitus ſoli pretereare mibi? c. 
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From thence we were conducted to Arqua or Arquada the Place to 1707. 
which the celebrated Poet Petrarch retired after the Death of his dear Laura. March 24. 
There they ſhew us ſtill the Houſe in which he is ſaid to have ſpent the Pa. 
laſt Years of his Life among his Books. His Tomb ſtands at the entry of Arg. 


the Church, and is ſupported by ſome Pillars of red Marble. As to his and Hol. 


Epitaph it is ſo poor in the Stile, and ſo bad in the Poetry, that I am fur- , 1: 


prized they ſhould ſuffer ſo wretched a Thing to paſs upon ſo great a Man thefamous 
as Petrarch was, upon whom ſo many fine Things might have been ſaid. Petrarch. 


It is as follows: 


Frigida Þranciſci lapis hic tegit ofſa Petrarche, 
Suſcipe, Virgo Parens, Animam; ſate virgine, parce, 
Feſſa que jam Terris, cæli requieſcat in Arce, 

Moritur Anno Domini 1374. 18 Juli. 


In Engliſh thus, 


« This Tomb covers the cold Bones of Francis Petrarch. Thou Vir- 
« gin Mother receive his Soul; Thou Son of the Virgin ſpare it, and now 


that it is tired of the Earth let it reſt in the heavenly Manſions,” He 


died July 18. 1374. : | EM 
I mult here by the Way take Notice that all this Country, which went Seat 8 


formerly by the Name of the Euganean Hills, is not only very beautiful, noble 7 


but fertile in the higheſt Degree. While we were returning to Padua, we nelian. 
were carried to ſee a Garden which is look*d upon here as a litilèe Miracle, 
and belongs to the noble Papafava. Yet this pretended Miracle, of 
which we never had heard a Word the firſt Time we paſt this Way, is but 
a very plain Seat, without the leaſt Thing marvellous about it. It is indeed a 
handſome enough Garden for a private Gentleman, but the only Singula- 
rity in it is a Labyrinth, out of which a Man would have ſome Difficulty 
to extricate himſelf without a Guide, 
As to the Botanic Garden which we likewiſe went to ſee, it is of a cir- Botanic 


cular Figure, the Walls and Terraſſes ſurrounding it pretty much reſemble Garden of 
11 Padua. 


an Amphitheatre, Two large Walks which run thro' the Center divide 


it into four equal Parts, each of which is ſubdivided into little Beds full of 
the moſt curious Plants and Simples that can be collected. We there ſaw ſe- 
veral Scholars of different Nations and Religions, who were ſtudying Bo- 
tany as they walked about. 

In my former Account of the Univerſity of Padua, I forgot to tell People of 
you that the Republic of Venice has been ſo favourable to all Religions, as all Reli- 
to eſtabliſh a certain Houſe with ſome Profeſſors nominated for that Pur- 8/9nscrea- 
pole, who are impowered to beſtow Degrees and Doctorſhips upon al] 3 


Scholars without any Diſtinction of Religion, after having gone thro' the that Uni- 
verſity. 


Or- 


1707. ordinary Courſe of their Studies. So that, as this Inſtitution exempts the 
March 25, Scholars from making that Profeſſion of Faith which is required by the 
Pope's Bulls, we ſee here People of all Religions, even Fetus, created Doctors 


nn, of Law and Phyſick. This is in Conſequence of the Account which the 
Venetians find in ſuffering all the Subjects of their States to live without 
thoſe Apprehenſions from the Inquifition, which are common in ſome 
other Countries. | 
Now that I ſpeak of Doctors in Law, I read Yeſterday in a Treatiſe 
ke writ by Scardeonius de Claris Furisconſultis, upon famous Lawyers, a comical 


Whim of Whim of one of thoſe Gentlemen who undoubtedly was of the Family of the 

n emi- Faſftaffs, and a ſworn Foe to all Melancholy, The Story as he tells it is as 

nent Law- follows, | | 

1 Pute. Ludovicus Cortuſius Juriſcons. Patav. ſuo tempore celeberrimus, moriens, con- 

al tra communem mortalium morem ex teſtamento interdixit propinquis ſuis Lacry- 
mas, & ſolitas funerum lamentationes; & quæcunquè lugubria ſolent ad maſti- 
tiam parari, abeſſe prorſus voluit, additd etiam gravi mulctatione heredi fi id 
facere neglexiſſet. Contra vers pro his acciri juſſit Muficos, Cantores, & Citba- 
rædos, & Tibicines omnis generis, qui vario concentu und cum clero funts 


preirent uſque ad quinguaginta, quibus fingulis dimidium nummum aureum pro 


mercede dandum ſtatuit ; & quod duodecim Puellæ innupte, amidtæ viridibus 


pannis, feretro ſubirent uſque ad Templum S. Sophie ubi ſepultus eſt, que om- 

nes pariter modulantes alta voce concinerent, relictd ſingulis certd4 pecuniæ 

quantitate dotis cauſa, Longo ordine præcedebat univerſus Clerus Patavinus, 

& cum eo omnis cucullatorum conventus, exceptis Eremitanis, quos Teſtamento 
cavit ne funeri ſuo ullo pacto intereſſent, ne ſua nimia Cucullarum nigredine 

hilaritatem exequiarum interim funeſtarent, Obiit anno ſalutis M. CCCC.X VIII, 
16. Kal. Auguſti. 


In Engliſb thus, 


Lodovick Corluſius, a very eminent Lawyer of Padua upon his Death- 
Bed, contrary to the Practice of all the reſt of Mankind, forbad his Re- 
<« lations to ſhed any Tears or to perform any of the common Ceremonies 
<« at his Funeral; he abſolutely countermanded all the Pomp of Grief, 
and even put his Heir under a heavy Penalty, if he neglected to perform 
c his Orders. But on the other Hand, he ordered Muſicians, Singers, 
Pipers and Fidlers of all Kinds to ſupply the Place of Mourners, and 
Fifty of them to walk before his Corpſe along with the Clergymen, play- 
ing upon their ſeveral Inſtruments, and for this Service he ordered each 
<« of them to receive half a Ducat. He likewiſe appointed twelve Maids 
<« in green Habits to carry his Corpſe to the Church of St. Sophia, where 
he was buried, and that they too-as they went along ſhould ſing aloud, 
having each of them as a Recompence a handſome Sum of Money al- 
c lotted for a Portion. All the Clergy of Padua marched before in a long 
% Proceſſion, together with all the Monks of the Convents, excepting 
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EZ them very irregular and ill contrived. All the Curtains, tho? they are covered 
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thoſe who wear black Habits, whom he expreſly forbad by his Will to 1707. 

« be preſent at his Funeral, leaſt the Blackneſs of their Hoods ſhould March 24. 
« throw a Gloom upon the Chearfulneſs of the Proceſſion, He died Zuly p,y,,. 


[45 15th, 1418, 


It was only curſorily that we ſaw the old Caſtle, which to tell the Truth Tower of 
is but an ill contrived weak Building; the Room of Albert the Great in Ezze/in 
the Convent of the Dominicans, and the Tower of Ezzelin or Acciolin T y- 75 * of 
rant of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, who died in 1259. This Tower is“ 
{quare, and built of prodigious large thick Walls, It was to this Tower 
that that Tyrant retired every Night, as believing himſelf more ſafe there 
than in his Palace; ſo true it is that Tyrants are under eternal Apprehen- 
ſions, and there is no ſuch Thing as a perfect Tranquillity of Mind for 
. = 

Dus diri conſcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere cædit, 
Occultum guatiente animo tortore flagellum : 
Pena autem vehemens, ac mulls ſevior illis 
Quas & cæditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Notte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. | 
Juven. Sat XIII. 


The ſame Tyrant occaſioned the Death of the brave Blanche de Rofji, 
whoſe Hiſtory I have already given you, and whom he raviſhed after tak- 
ing by Aſſault the Caſtle of which her Huſband was Governor “. 
The Ghetto, or the Jews Ward, we were told contains about 1590 People. 
It has three Synagogues, all of them very ſtinking naſty Places. This Quar- 7evi% 
ter has three Gates which are ſhut every Evening. nn 


After examining the Fortifications of Padua a ſecond Time, I found 1 
0 Ortih ca- 


. tions of 
are weak, becauſe the Lines of Defence are exceſſively prolonged, and all Pad. 


the Flanks from whence they are ſeen are unequal. Here are ſome Baſtions, 
but they are generally either Bulwarks, or round Pieces, which would be 
very difficult to be brought into a regular Form, The Ditches are dry 
upon one Side, and fill'd with Water on the other, and the whole without 
any Out- Work or Counterſcarpe, even ſo much as marked out. However, 
2 It ſtands upon a Flat, and as all the Ground round it is Wwampy and low, 
believe it would be a very difficult Matter to dig Trenches before it: Be- 
lides, the Ground is ſo cut thro? with Canals and large deep Ditches, that 
eis with the greateſt Trouble that one can walk on ir. 
I ſhall only add to what T have already ſaid of the Paduans, that this 
Country, which is one of the moſt fertile in all Lady, has on the Eaſt xs Ti xr 
che Dutchy or the Dogado of Venice, on the Weſt the Vicentin, on the tory. 


North the River of Muſon, and on the South the Adige and the Poleſin of 
SE: 


Vol, II. 


Rovieo 
* See Vol. I. Page 486, 48-, 
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1707. Rovigo, It comprehends the Cities of Eft from whence the Dukes of Fer. 
March24- para and Modena are named, and which are ſituated upon the Bacchiglione; 


P Arg uada, which is famous tor Petrarch's Tomb; and theVicarſhips of Oriago, 3 | 
Liviano, Anguilla, Theolo, and Conſelva, with ſeveral others, into which 
Paduan Gentlemen are ſent every Year as Magiſtrates. The Rivers of KY « 
Brenta, Bacchiglione and others, wonderfully fertilize this Country, which MR << 
abounds in Corn, Wine, Cattle, Fruits, and other Commodities. „„ 

R Its Inhabitants, as well as thoſe of the Yicentin and Veroneſe, might live I 

evenge- ay þ | . X ; 

ful Spirit happily if they cou'd but lay afide their Animoſities and Parties; but the 
of its In- Spirit of Revenge is ſo rooted in them, that they paſs their whole Lives wit 
habitants. as it were in a continued Civil War, Fathers and Mothers nouriſh and {RX Ny 
train up their Children in theſe Principles, by diſplaying before them fir 
every Morning and every Evening the bloody Shirts of their aſſaſſinated ⁵ mo 
Relations. They thereby inſpire their tender Minds with ſo violent a Paſ: RX one 
ſion for Revenge, which grows with theirYears, that they breathe nothing but the 
the Death of the Perſon whom they have been once told is their Enemy. bar 
Thus moſt of them are ruined; for they who gratify their Revenge are the 
obliged to pay a large Fine to. fave Confiſcation of their Eſtates, and the abc 
Yenetians are ſo well pleaſed to encreaſe their Wealth by the Ruin of thoſe a 
MWretches, that inſtead of quelling, they underhand foment their Animo-- and 
ſities. This prevents their ever being able to ſhake off the Venetian Voke, An 
which they might eaſily do, eſpecially in the great Cities, were it not that hac 
they ſtudy more to gratify private Revenge, than to recover their loſt Li- gere 
berty. The Paduan Peaſants bear ſuch an ill Fame, that they are called wit 
Devils, according to their Proverb. Villanos generat tellus Paduana ſen 
Diablos. | 5 lea 
1 
March 23. We left Padua about ſix in the Morning, thro' the Gate called Livianſ, Ez 
ane and for ſome Time we coaſted along a Branch of the Brenta, and the Eu. of! 
| ganean Mountains. We likewiſe met on the right a good many Pleaſure- Th 
[1,100 Houſes belonging to noble Venelians. All this Country is extremely rich upd 
INN | and fertile, BS wh 
10 | 1 5 | Fine Seat About ſeven Miles from Padua we ſtopt ſome Time to view the Houſe Ho 
10 8 belonging to the Marquiſs Obizzz, the fame who revenged his Mother's pi 
ut Ora Death upon her. Murderer long after it happened *. This Houſe lies near wir 
. | Cataglio adjoining to the high Way on the Right. Over the Gate are the ing 
If: | Arms of Bavaria with the following Inſcription : = any 
Ih: 5 | | 55 ate 
Huic Domui, in qua pro ſaligando ſtupore magna tot. congre- _ Bri; 
gavit ornamenta pius Aneas Obizzo Orciani Marchio, ſu- Ros 

premum decoramenium addidere, hac ſibi ipſis manſione 735 
clecla, celſiſſimi Electores Ferdin. Maria, & Henrieta Ma- 232 
ria Adelaida Bavariæ Duces Sereniſſ. Pientiſſ. cam pro WW litt 
firmanaa valetudine ad Thermales Euganeorum fontes ac WE rec 
cefſiſſent, Anno ad Orbe redempto M. DC. LXVII. : = <{| 

* See Vol, I. Page 471. 
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1707. 
In Englißb to this Effect, March 28. 
« The Duke and Dutcheſs of Bavaria in the Year 1667, when they p. _—_ 


« came to recover their Health by the Hot Wells near this Place, choſe Inſerip- 
« this Houſe for their Reſidence, and compleated its Beauty, tho' before it tion on the 
« had, by the Marquiſs Obiazao, been wonderfully and laviſhly adorned, ſame. 


As we entered this Houſe we found a large Court all painted, together The houſe 
with a Grotto, containing a Bacchus ſitting on an Elephant ſurrounded with deſeribed 
Nymphs and Satyrs. The Walls and Ciclings in the Apartments of the 
firſt Story are all painted on Pannels by Paul Veroneſe. They repreſent the 
moſt remarkable Actions of this illuſtrious Family. Amongit others we fee 
one Thomas Obizzi, who having been the chief Inſtrument of taking David 
the IId. Son to Robert Bruce King of Scotland, at the famous Battle of Dur- 
ham, gained by the Engliſh in 1346, received the Order of the Garter from 
the Hands of Edward the Third King of England, who here puts the George 
about his Neck, and calls him his Brother. 

The ſecond Story is adorned with a great Number of Pictores by Ti:ian 
and Andrea del Sarto, Tintoret, the Baſſans, and other excellent Matters. 
Amongſt others there is one with the Picture of a white Horſe, ſaid to have 
had a Tail twenty Ells long, preſented by the Marquiſs of Obizzi to the 
great Duke of Tuſcany, There is likewiſe in this Houſe a pretty Theatre 
with Boxes and a Pit, and a Tennis-Court on the other Side, alſo an Ar- 
ſenal filled with Antique and curious Arms. The Cellars, with the Steps 


(leading to them, are cut out in the Rock. 


At Noon we dined at Monte Cele/i, a Town and Caſtle formerly built by Me 
EzzelinTyrant of Padua; we there ſtill ſee the Ruins of the Caſtle, the Walls e 13 
of which are all pav'd, and contain a Space of two Miles in Circumference. Places: 
There are in this Town five Churches, including thoſe of Convents: And 
upon the Mountain over againſt it ſeven more, tho? theſe are rather Chapels 
where daily Maſs is ſaid. That a naſty little Hole ſhould contain ſo many 
Houſes of Devotion, is ſomething very amazing. About four a Clock we 
paſt the Canal Nero, upon a Wooden Bridge, which is very narrow and 
without Rails. The People of that Country ſeem to put great Confidence 
in the Steadineſs of their own Heads; for it is a very dangerous Paſſage for 
any Body in the Day Time, then what muſt it be in a dark Night? Soon 
after we paſt the Canal Bianco, and about 5 O'Clock the Adige upon a Draw- 

Bridge near a large Country Town called La Boira Piſana three Miles from 
Rovigo, In that Place this River is pretty broad and rapid. 

think I told you already that the Ancients called it A/bfis, the Ger- The Ri- 
means call it Etſch , that it riſes in the Tyroleſe in a Vale called Malſerbeid, a ver Adige, 
little above the Town of Glurentz ; that it paſſes at Trent and Verona, after a 7 
receiving the Hach a League from Bolkane, and that it then diſcharges it- 
{elf into the Adriatic Sea. OY 
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1705. All the Country betwixt Padua and Rovigo is flat, and watered with ſe. 
Marchz6. yeral Rivers and Canals, which is the Reaſon of its being ſo fertile, of itz 
1 cultivated Lands, Meadows, excellent Paſture Grounds, Vineyards, Copſes, 
Country and all that is neceſſary for Living; but as we came near to Ravigo, I found 
very fer- that all the Habitations of the Peaſants were only Huts of Bulruſhes, 
_ The Houſes of Rovigo generally ſtand upon Portico's. It. has a hand- 
Big. i, ſome enough Square, at one End of which we ſee a large Column, upon 
andit:Ca- which ſtands the Lion of St, Mark, The Cathedral is an old Church, 
thedral. which they have begun to demoliſh in order to rear a new one, I faw 
nothing there worthy of Remark, but a Pilaſter containing the following 
Inſcription, implying that it was erected by one Friend to the Memory of 
another. ; 6 | | 
r | 
Petro Ceſtæ optimo & fideliſſimo Amico, 
Fo. Franciſcus Cornanus I. U. D. 
Charitatis ac grati animi ergo B. P. 
Obiit Anno 1557. VII. Idus Aprilis. 


A Canon, who paſſed by near me as I was reading the Inſcription, 


ſtop't and told me, that the Peter Ceffa and the Francis Cornanus men- 
tioned in the Inſcription, were in their Lifetimes as intimate Friends as ever 
Pylades and Oreſtes, or Damon and Pythias were; and that the former dying 
very poor, his Friend ordered him a very. honourable Funeral, and ſet up 
this Inſcription. 


Tomband The famous Coelius Rhodiginus, the Maſter of Julius Ceſar Scaliger and 


Inſcrip- ſo many other learned Men, is buried in the Franciſcan Cloifters, on the 


der- oe Left-hand as one enters. Upon his Tomb we read the following Lines. 
the learn- 7 . een 

ed Coelius A duplici Patria nafus cognomina bina 

Rpodiginus Coelius in Calis, hic Rhodiginus ero. 


That is, My two Countries gave me my two Names; Heaven the 


* one, and Rovigo the other.“ 


His Buſto ſtands againſt the Wall, with the following Inſcription upon it. 


Lud. Coelio Rhodigino 
Ut cujus animi præclara Monimenta ubique 
mortales ſuſpiciunt, illius etiam corporis gra- 
tum monumentum in Patria Conſpiciant. 
Jo. Bonifacius I. U. D. Sebaſtiani F. 
| Are proprio P. 1608. 
Lixit annos LXN. obiit anno 1520. 
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he died with prodigious Reſolution and Preſence of Mind, at the Age of 97. 


through IT AL v. 2 

That is, To Lod. Cælius Rhodiginus. With the illuſtrious Monuments 1707. 
* of whoſe Mind, as all Mankind gaze upon, ſo let them view this agree- March2 * 
« able Repreſentation of his Perſon in his Native Country. He died in No. 
« 1520, aged 70. Erected at the private Expence of Jo. Bonifacius in 1608. 

The true Name of Coelius Rhodiginus, was Ludovicus Richerius ;, which Eret-d 
he changed in Imitation of Sannazarius, Pontanus, and ſeveral others. His“ oo A 
Name Rhodiginus, was given him on account of Revigo where he was born ur H, 
in 1450. After being long a Profeſſor at Padua, he dy*d in 1520 ; fo that Drach. 

I think Johannes Bonifacius was a little too late in erecting this Monument, 
having done it not till 88 Years after his Death, *Tis true he printed an 
Oration, in which he endeavoured to perſuade the Inhabitants of Rovigo to 
erect a Statue to that illuſtrious Man; but not being able to ſucceed, he 
erected it at his own Expence. We are told by Hiſtory, that he even did. 


it out of a kind of Shame, becauſe a German Traveller hearing of the Place 


where Coelius was interred without the leaſt Epitaph, went thither, and 
ſceing with Indignation that there was no mention of this learned Man, 
he drew his Dagger, and engraved with the Point of it the following Words 
pon the Wall under which he is buried; HIC JACET TANTUS VIR: 
Here lies ſo great a Man. 

The Oration compoſed by Bonifacius is entituled, Oratione del Signor Gio- Hiſtory &. 
anni Bonifacio Giure-Conſulto ed Aſſeſſore al Conſiglio di Rovigo, per drizzare Miitings 
ina Statue d Celio Ricchiero Rod gino. The Father of this Bonifacius, by „ > _ 
Name Sebaſtian, was a Senator of this City, and Hiſtory tells us, that after fat. 
living with his Wife for fifty Years, /ine ulla Querela, Without any Quarrel, ' 


As to his Son, he married the oy Daughter of Marc Antonio Martinagi, a 
Patrician of Treviſo, and it was in Complailance to his Father-in-Law that 
he wrote the Hiſtory of that City. This Work met with a favourable 
Reception from all the learned Men who read it, and Benedictus Doctorius, 
who was Profeſſor of Philoſophy in Padua, ſays, that Treviſo was as much 
obliged to him for his Hiſtory, as Rome was to Livy for his, in an Epigram . 
which begins thus : | 


Inclyta Taurigenum legi monumenta virorum, 
Due ſimul ingenii ſunt monumenta tui. 

Tarviſii Hiſtorid vivet Bonifacius, ut nunc 
Vivit Romand Livius Hiſtorid. 


| After paſſing all his Life in ſtudying, ſometimes at Padua, and ſome- 
times at Venice, he at laſt retired into his own Country, where he died in 
the Year 1635, aged 88; and he was interr'd with great Marks of Ho- 
20ur in St. Fames's Church, with this Epitaph, 


Lo 


Ace 


150 TRAV BE 
170%. : 
MOSES, Amice Lector ſalve. a 


ee Cupis forlaſſe ſcire cujus fit hos Manumentum? Joannis 
His Epi Bonifacii Sebaſt. F. Honeſtiſſimis Parentibus nati, in Li- 
taph. beralibus Diſciplinis educati, Furis conſulti, Hiſtorici, 


Aſſeſſoris, Civis Rbodigini, Tarviſini, Patavini : Propin- 
quis benefici, Amicis grati, Principibus viris chari, Qui 
fi magna non fecit ſcribenda, plura tamen ſcripfit legenda, 
que fi tu bent inſpexeris, qualis ipſe fuerit, melius intelliges, 
S illius memoriam ſervabis. Bene vale, M. DC. XXXV. 


In Engliſh. 


*« Hail Reader; perhaps you want to know whoſe Monument this is? 
< *Tis that of J. Bonifacius the Son of Sebaſtian ; of moſt creditable Paren- 
tage, educated in a liberal Manner, a Lawyer, an Hiſtorian, an Aſſeſſor, 
% a Citizen of Rovigo, Treviſo, Padua. To his Relations he was kind; to 

his Friends agreeable and to great Men dear. If his Actions were not fo 
e proper Subjects for Writing, yet his Writings are excellent Matter for 
reading. When you have peruſed theſe, you will be able to form a bet- 
<« ter Judgment of his true Character, and you will carefully cheriſh his 
% Memory: Farewel. 1635. © 


Ld 


And chief He wrote a great many Works in Latin and Italian, the chief of which 
Works. are; De Furtis; De componendis Epitaphiis ; Hiſtoria Trivigiana lib XII; 
Mei bodo delle Leggi della Serenifſima Rep. Veneta; Lettioni ſopra due Sonnetti 
del Petrarca ; un Volume de Lettere Familiari , La Republica delle Api. Montano 
Paſtorale; Nicaſio Tragedia, Raimundo Tragi-Comedia , Þ Arte de Cenni ; 
P Hercole ed il Frachetta Dialogi, Diſcorſo ſopra la ſua Impreſa, Ec. 
Other _ Beſides theſe two learned Men, Rovigo has produced Antonius Riccobonus, 
3 Jobannes Marius Avantius, and Hieronimus Frachetta. The firſt ſtudied at 
Fovigo. Venice and Padua, under Paulus Manutius, Charles Sigonius, and Muretus. 
4. Riccc- He became ſo learned in a few Years, that upon Muretus refuſing the 
bom. Chair of Profeſſor of Eloquence at Padua, which was vacant by the Death 
of Robertellus, Riccobonus was judged moſt capable of filling it. He there- 
fore was received in that Quality in the Year 1570, and his Colleague 
Johannes Phaſeolus dying two Months after, the next Morning the two 
following Verſes were found upon one of the Walls of the Univerſity. 


Riccoboni radiis, magno & fulgore, Phaſelus 
Bulliit : en codtus vermibus eſca datur. 


His Tomb Having filled the Profeſſor's Chair for thirty Years, he died of the Stone 
and Epi- in the Year 1599. His Body was carried to Rovigo, and ſolemnly interr'd 
taph. in the Church of St. Francis in a plain Tomb, which had been made by 


himſelf 


9 — . > 
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himſelf for his Mother and her Relations, with the following Inſcription. 1707. 
Marietæ Matri Optimæ, Sibi, Agnatiſque, Antonius Riccobonus. M. D. X CVI. March 26. 
His Brother thinking this Tomb too plain for a Man of fo great Reputa- Rovle 10 
tion, ſeveral Years after added his Statue to it, with the following Inſcrip- 


tion, which is ſtill to be read there. 


Titulus Hic Eſto Æternus 

Antonii Riccoboni V. I. C. Rhodigini, Qui Palavii poli- 
tiores Artes publice & glorioze per annos xxx. profeſ- 
fas, e vita ceſfit honorifca ſexagenario propior Anno 
M.D.XCIX. P. Barnabas Riccobonus Abbas Oliveta- 
nus, Fratri Laudaliſimo. M. DC. XV. 


In Enghſh. 

« May this Inſcription be eternal, in Memory of Aulbony Riccobonus- 
« V; I, C. of Rovigo. He publicly profeſſed the Belles Lelires at Padua 
« with great Reputation for thirty Years,and died in honourable Eſtimation 
« almoſt ſixty Years of Age, in 1599, Erected by P. Barnabas Riccobonus 
«© Abbor of Olivette, to his moſt deſerving Brother, in 1615, * 

Johannes Marius Avantius, born at Rovigo in 1549, was taught by the ſame 
Riccobonus, who found his Scholar ſo very learned, that he declared he never Foharnes: 
knew a Man but this Auanlius, who was at once born a great Poet and a Marius 
great Orator, He was very much eſteemed by, and the intimate Friend of ©9977 
Torquato Taſſo, of Baptiſta Guarini, of Cæſar Cremoninus, and many other 
learned Men of his Time. He died at Padua in the Year 1622, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Auguſtine, where we ſee his Epitaph in the fol- 
lowing Terms. 


: D. O. M. 
Foanni Mario Avantio Patricio Rbodigino, Philologo & 
Polyhiftori inſgni, non minus Nature quam Furiſconſulto, His Epi- 
Patri optimo & defideratiſſimo, Hieronimus, Carolus, Ja- _ 
cobus Laurentius, & Rudolphus fili: maſtiſſni P. vixit 
annos LXXII. Mens. vi. Dies vii, Obut anno 
M. DC. XXII. die 11, Mart. 


In ods. 
* Jerom, Charles, James Lawrence and Rudolph, in Tears erected this Mo- 


© numentto their excellent and beloved Father John Marius Avantius, a Pa- 


* trician of Rovigo, a Man eminent for his Literature and great Knowledge 
in Hiſtory, Natural Philoſophy and Law. He died March the 2d. 1622, 
aged ſeventy two Years, ſix Months and ſeven Days. | 
As to Ferom Frachetta, he compoſed ſeveral political Works, the Prin- &,,,, 
pal of which are, Seminario de Governi di Stato, and J Principe, a Tract Fracheria,- 
different from that which was wrote by Machiavel upon the ſame Subject. 
| This 


, This Antonius Riccobonus wrote a very good Book De Hifria, wherein, beſides a long 
and Curious Diſcourſe on Ancient Hiſtory, he gives a compleat Collection of all the Fr g- 
ments of the Roman Hiſtorians, whoſe Works are loſt. | 


1707. This Perſon, though born the Subject of Venice, ſhewed himſelf ſo zealo = 1 
March 22. for Philip II. and Philip III. Kings of Spain, and the Enemies of that State, bY 
Rovico, that he was obliged to retire to Naples, where he paſt the Remainder of lis 

Life with a good Penſion allowed him by thoſe Princes, in Conſideration 
of the great Services he had done them. | 

Tiypficra- If theſe learned Men do honour to Rovigo, it perhaps is ſtill more ho- 
e noured by being the Birth- place of the celebrated Hypficratea del Monte. This 

learned Lady was of great Beauty, and the grand Niece of Coelius Rhodiginus; ſhe 
Lady of was equal to her famous Grand-Uncle in Knowledge, and was celebrated by 

Rovige. Dionyfius Ferrarius, Aloyſius Contarenus, and other learned Men. She was 

an excellent Writer, both in Verſe and Proſe, in Latin and Talian, and 
compoſed a great Number of Harangues, which ſhe ſent to Pope Gre- 
gory XIII, the Emperor Nodolphus II, Henry III of France, Philip II 
of Spain, the ſacred College of Cardinals, and almoſt to all the Princes of 
Europe. But thoſe which ſhe made to the Doges of Venice, Nicholas dt 
Ponte and Sebaſtian Venier, upon their Acceſſion to that Dignity, were ap- 
plauded by all the World. The former of theſe Princes, who was himſelf 
a great Maſter in Eloquence, after putting ſeveral Queſtions to her upon 
that Art, was ſo well pleaſed with her Anſwers, that he kiſſed her Fore- 
head before the Senate and all the Spectators, and ſent her back with mag- 
niticent Preſents. She compoſed likewiſe a Treatiſe upon the Contempt of 
the World's Vanity, and another in Praiſe of Poverty, This excellent Lady 
died very young, in the Year 1584, and was buried in the Church of the 


Franciſcans with the following Epitaph. : A 
Her Epi- Mons magnus latet exiguo ſub ceſpite : Verum 
taph, Major in exiguo corpore mens latuit. 


Hypſicratea perit, moeſti lachrymantur Amores < 
Nam ſimul Ingenium, Gratia, Forma perit. 

Pierides, Charites, Veneres lachrymantur & ipſæ: 
Eridani atque Athefis, dum fluit unde fleat. 


In Subſtance thus : 
„When Hypficratea died, the drooping God of Love mourned z for 


Wit, Gracefulneſs and Beauty died with her. The Muſes, Graces, and 
e the Queen of Love herſelf wept her Death. Let the Waters of the Po 


| and the Adige mourn her Loſs as they run along! 1 
i As we had heard at Padua, that Count Camilla Sylveſtri had a fine Col- BE ficien 
Camillo lection of Curioſities, we went to pay him a Viſit. That Gentleman re- Mon 
Ylvellri, ceived us very civilly, and after ſhewing us in his Hall and other Places, te W 
—_— of tine Antique Marbles collected by the late Monſieur Palin, he was pleaſed * wltri 
Curioſities to give me two Prints of the two he moſt eſteemed, W tom 
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The firſt was of very fine White Marble about four Venelian Feet in 1707. 


Length, and about three in height, The Greek Inſcrip.ion upon it is very arch 26. 
well preſerved, and is as follows. maps Tx 
| | An an- 
ATP. TPYSAINAAAEZANAPOY, EIIESKE YAZE _ Mar 
TO IIPOTONIKON HPQON 9 ATTH KAI KAHPONOMOIZ 1 | 
nſcrip- 


ATTHEKAIATEAEY®@EPOIS KAI ANTQNIQ MEAITINQ ME tion. 
TATHEFYNAIKOZOMOIAS KAI TEKNON AYTQNKAIIAM 
HIAOYMONOY, QNHEAMENHTOKAINONANTE ION I1PO 
KONNHEIONTOKATATOTE AA PILOT MHAENOZE X © N 
TOSEZOYEIAN ETEPOTEIS TOKAINONANTEION 
TE@HNAIHMONHETHETPYSAINHE OMOINEMHAEEIZSTO 
ETEPONANTIEIONTOIIPOTONIKONMHAEATIAAAOTPINSA] 
TOHPNON QNEEANTIZS IIAPATAYTATOAMHEH IOLHS Al 
ANOTEISEIMHTPI@EON SIITAHNHAHNAPIAAIZ 

XEIAIA TIENTAKOEIA TATTHS THE ENIFPASHE 
AIIOKETITATTOANTITrAONEIZ TO APXEION ATIOTEQEN 
EINISTE$ANH $OPOYAIA.BINNOEZ MHNOZ TPITOY &Q Q 


And the Following is Mr. Patin*s Latin Tranſlation of it. 


Aurelia Triphena Alexandri inſtauravit hoc avitum Monu- e _ 
mentum ſibi & Heredibus ſuis, & Libertis, & Antonio b 0 


Melitino cum ejus uxore fimili, & filits eorum, & Pam- Patin. 
philo folo, cum emiſſet novum vas Proconngſium fitum 

juxla ſolarium, nullo alio habente facultatem, ut ponatur in 

novum vas, niſi ſola Tryphena : op pariter nec in aliud 

vas avitum, neque ut alienet Monitmentum : Ut fiquis au- 

ſus fuerit præter hæc facere, pro mulita pendat Matri 

Deorum Sipylenæ denariorum duo millia, & quingentos, 


: | Hujus Inſcriptionis ſervatur Exemplar in Archiviis repo- 
. ſitum tempore Stephaniphori Alii Bionis menſe tertio. 


© [6 impoſlible to give the Reader a Tranſlation of this exactly; it is ſuf- 

- dient to tell him, that it appears to have been an Inſcription upon the 

- = Monument of the Family of this Lady Aurelia Tryphena. ; 

e Were I to ſpeak of all the curious Marbles which we ſaw at Count Syl- Other 

] EB 7s Houſe it would exceed my Deſign, I will only take the Liberty cwicu; 
9 mention five or ſix others which are very curious. Pliny ſpeaks of one Ma'bies,' 
I. Arlorius a Phyſician, who cured Auguſtus of a Fever, The Inhabitants 

c or. . X Es of 
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1-67. of Smyrna, in Compliment to this Prince and his Chyer-Pipe, erected to 
March zb. him a fine Marble Monument, which we actually ſaw to Day. 
e Ch Upon this Marble are repreſented two Men in Roman Habits, Tagati; the 
A Singus one, who is the Emperor, fitting and holding out his Arm to the other who 
lar one is the Phyſician, and who is feeling his Pulſe, Under theſe two Figures, 


39 is each of which is attended with a Servant, there is this Greek Inſcription. 
nicrip- Ld 


uon. 


MAPRONAPTQPIONAEKAHITAAHN 

OEOTKAISAPOESEBASTOYIATPON 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOETOQONEMYPNAION 
 ETIMHEANHPNANOATMAO®OTIAEXAPIN 


This Greek Inſcription is thus tranſlated into Latin by Monſ. Palin. 


M. Artorium. Aſclepiadem. 
Dei. Caeſaris Auguſti. Medicum. 
Senatus, Populuſque Smyrneorum. 
Honcravit. Heroem, Polymathiae 

gralia. 


This was the fame Artorius who, the Night before the Battle of Philippi 
had a Dream, which obliged Ocfavius, afterwards Auguſtus Cæſar, who was 
then ſick in his own Camp, to order himſelf to be conveyed to that of Au- 
thony, a little before Brutus made himſelf Maſter of the Camp he had 
left, and thereby prevented his being taken or killed. Auguſtus Ceſar wrote 
this Particular to his Friends at Rome, as a Mark of the peculiar Care 
which the Gods had taken of his Preſervation. This extraordinary Beha- 
viour of the Inhabitants of Smyrna plainly ſhews, that they were great 

vary Flatterers and Laviſhers of Monuments. Here is another of the ſame. 
other an» ?Tis probable they had a greatVeneration for Venus Urania, for the Monu- 
nqueVar- ment I ſpeak of was erected to one of her Prieſteſſes, named Ulpia Mar- 


hy as cellina. This Woman is repreſented in a little Temple, where there is an 


beriptions. Altar, upon which is a Cupid leaning upon one of the golden A pple- trees in 


the Garden of the Heſperiaes, and playing upon a Flute. The Prieſteſs in 
a Roman Dreſs ſtands betwixt two other Figures of Women, but of a 
much ſmaller Size. Upon the Freeze of the Temple there are ſeveral 
Greek Characters, which ſignify in Latin, Populus Smyrnenſium magnetum, 
upon the Altar where the Cupid ſtands, To Cupid Uraneus, and at the 


Baſis of the Temple there is a Greek Inſcription ; in Engliſh, Ulpia Marcel- 


lina, the Daughter of Ulpia the High Priefteſs of Venus Urania. This 
Monument is of very fine white Marble, three Foot four Inches high, anc 
one Foot and an half broad, 
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The next Marble contradicts the Opinion advanced by the learned Onu- 1707. 
frius Panvinius, who affirms, that the Romans took no Prænomen before March26, 
they took the Manly Robe. This Marble, which was the Pedeſtal of a Rod. 
little Tomb, has the following Inſcription, which proves the contrary. 


D. M. 8. 
Q. STAT IO. FILIO. VIXIT. 
AN. I. M. I . t. 
ae, SEEKATYS. r. 1. 1. 


This Quintus Statius certainly could not take the Manly Robe at the Age 
of two Years, two Months and twenty-one Days; yet we here ſee he has 
a Prænomen as well as his Father. | 
That which follows has a Buſto in a Nich, with an Inſcription which 
BE proves that it was not, as has been aſſerted by ſeveral learned Men, an 
= univerſal Rule among the Romans, for the Freemen to take the Prænomen 
of thcir Maſters, Here it is. 


=} EY L. FLAVIANVS. 
* 3 
ADp RAST vs. 


The Marble with the following Inſcription was diſcovered in 1641, near 
the Baths of A/bano, which I mentioned in the Article of Padua. 


Q. MAGVRIVS. Q. F. FAB, FEROX. 
LVS. EPIDIXIB. ET, ETÆs. I. II. III. IN. GREG, 
VETVRIAM. QVAE. ET. IVNIOR. A. A. DICAVIT. 
EVRAS, VIII. ET, PERTIC, VNCINOR, XII. N. CCLIX, 


Without pretending to any great Skill in Antiquity I believe I can de- 
cypaer the above Inſcription, which is to be read as follows: Quintus Ma- 
gurius, Quinti Filius, Fabia Ferox, Luſorum Epidixibus, & Cetæs prime, ſe- 
cunde, tertie, in Gregem veturiam, que et juniorum aquis Aponi dicavit Euras 
%; & Perticas Uncinorum duodecim, nummis ducentis quinquaginta novem. 

One of the fineſt Antiquities which the learned and polite Count Ca- a very 
11s Sylveſtri poſſeſſes is, in my Opinion, an Urn made of a very hard curious 
Stone, in Form of a Pillar two Foot eight Inches high, and one Foot eight one. 
Inches Diameter. We are told by its Inſcription, that it was formerly 
employed by one of the Daughters of C. Marius who was ſeven Times 
Conſul, to contain the Aſhes of her Huſband Q, Bebius, who was pro- 
icribed by Sylla, and cut in pieces by that Tyrant's Orders. The In- 
*cription is as follows: | 


he 34 Marci, or Manii Libertas 


X 2 Q. 
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1707. | | 
March 26. | | | 
1 Q. BAEBI. C. F. 
Rovico. CARDILLIACI. 


MARIA. C. F. 
TER TIA. VXSOR, 


Llugrated Though Hiſtory is ſilent as to this Maria the Daughter of the celebrated 
by 4 rea Cains Marius, yet Florus makes mention of the inhuman Death of Bebius, 
3 and of M. Marius Brother to Caius. Piget referre fala Soram Pretoris, at- 
que Venulei : Bebium ſme ferro, ritu ferarum, inter. manus laniatum, Marium 
Ducis ipſius fratrem, oculis, manibus, cruribuſque defoſſis ſervatum aliquan- 
diu, ut per ſingula membra moreretur. That is, It is irkſome to relate the 
Fates of the Pretor Soranus, and Venuleius, and of Bebius, who with- 
e out being put to the Sword, was torn to pieces by. their Hands like a 
« Wild Beaſt ; and of Marius the Brother to the General himſelf, who 
ce having Holes dug into his Eyes, his Hands and his Legs, was kept for 
„ ſome Time that he might die Limb by Limb.“ Lucan likewiſe men- 
tions thoſe cruel Deaths, in his ſecond Book af his Phar/alia, 
— Cu funera vulgi 
Flere vacet ? Vix te ſparſum per viſcera Babi, 
Innumeras inter carpentis membra corone 
Diſceſſiſſe manus : Aut te præſage malorum, 
Antoni, cujus laceris pendentia canis. 
Ora ferens miles feſt rorantia menſæ 
Impoſuit : Truncos laceravit Fimbria craſſos. 
| Quid ſanguine manes 
Placatos Catuli referam ? cui victima triſtts 
Inferias Marius, for ſan nolentibus umbris 
Pendit, inexpleto non fanda piacula buſto. 
Avulſæ cecidere manus, exſectaque lingua 
Palpitat, & muto vacuum ferit atra motu. 
Hic aures, alius ſpiramina naris aduncæ 
Amputat; iile cavis evolvit ſedibus orbes, 
Ultimaque effodit ſpectatis lumina membris. 


Tarious The Cabinet of this Gentleman is filled with a great Number of other 
Medals Curioſities; ſuch as a vaſt Number of antique Vaſes of all Kinds; ſcven 
NT Ciyſtal Urns with Bones and Medals in them, particularly one of the 
ties: Medals of Tiberius. A great Number of Conſular Medals, and among 
others, he puts a great Value upon one of the famous Horatius Cocles ; fine 

ulld reſtitutionis nota, Without any Mark of its being reſtored. Two Dru— 

fille's of Silver ſo very like, that they appear to b- of the fame Coin, contrary 

to the common Opinion. Scven Silver Oe; nine Fitellius's; three of. 

1 2 Pertinas 
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Pertinax, two of Peſcennius Niger, one of which is inſcrib'd Peſcennius Ni- 
gerius. Alſo, Medals of the African Gordians, and ſeveral other very 


ſcarce and curious ones. He likewiſe ſhewed us a very pretty Collection of 


all Kind of Shells: One of precious Stones; a Ring of Pope Paul II. the 


1537 


1707. 
arch 27. 


Conn — 


Roviso. 


Venetian, in which is a very large white Sapphire, on which his Name and 


Arms are engrav*d; and a Caſe containing ſix petrified Knives, If we 


cou'd have been prevail'd upon by Count Camillo, we wou'd have paſſed. 
the whole Day in his Cabinet, which is really a curious one, but little known- 


to Travellers, who generally hurry thro' Rovigo without ſtopping. This 
is very mortifying to that worthy Gentleman, who wou'd have the greateſt 
Pleaſure in ſhewing his Rarities to all the World, As we were reſolved to 
lie at Ferrara, and having no Time to loſe, we took our Leave of the 


Ccunt, who, after loſing his Wife and five Sons, who all died in the Service 
of the Republic of Venice, comforts himſelf with the ſole Satisfaction that 


is left him, his Cabinet, and 10,000 Crowns a Year. 

 Rovigo is the Capital of a ſmall Country call'd IJ Polęſino di Rovigo. It is 
a pretty ſmall City, encompaſſed with a ſingle Wall, flanked with ſome 
ſquare Towers, without which the Wall wou'd ſoon fall into Ruins. Laſ- 


fels calls it Ruigo, and ſays it is built upon the ſame Spot where the Town 


of Adria formerly ſtood, But this 1s a groſs Miſtake. He ought rather to 
have ſaid, that Rovigo is the Reſidence of the Biſhop of Adria; becauſe 
Adria, at preſent, is no more than a wretched Village, not far from the 
Gulph to which it formerly gave its Name. 


Hiſtory ef 
Rowigo 
and Adria. 


This poor Town of Adria was once pretty famous. We are aſſured by 


Stephanus, that it was built by. Diomedes, the Son of Tydeus, ſome time 
after the Deſtruction of Troy. Ptolemy ſays, that it was built by the He- 
netes, who followed Antenor; Pliny, by the Tuſcans. However that may 
be, it is certain, that it was made a Roman Colony, according to Titus 
Livius, in the Year of Rome 462. under the Conſulate of M. Yalerius and 
9. Ceditius Noctua. Strabo, who lived in the Time of Auguſtus and Tibe- 


rius, tells us, that Adria was then but a very inconſiderable Place. Its Ru- 


ins are to be ſeen about five or ſix Leagues from Rovigo; which, tho? a 


wretched Place, is governed by its Podeſta, and a Capitano Grande, as well 


as the greateſt Cities belonging to the Republic. A Branch of the Auige, 
which they call the Adigetia, divides it into two Parts, which are joined 


by three Stone Bridges. 


In paſſing over one of theſe Bridges, I obſerved the following two Verſes, 


in Marble. 


Urbem Rhodigium, placidus quam dividit amis, 
Hic tibi Pons jungit ; carpe Viator iter. 


In Engliſþ. 


This Bridge joins the City of Rovigo, which is diviled by tie gentle 


River; Traveller proceed on your Way.“ 


A very 


| 
| 
| 


and Paint- 
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* neceſſary Piece of Advice, truly, to one who has two Eyes in his 
Hcad. | 
Arqua del In proceeding to Ferrara, we paſſed by the Town of Arqua; not that 
Polens. Town where the Poet Petrarch is buried, as the Author of the Mercurins 
It:Church J/gljicys has miſtaken ; but Aqua del Poleſino, We ſtopt there for ſome 
Minutes, to view the Church, which is handſome enough. The Curate 
of the Place, who had come thither to chriſten a Child, made us remark 
three Pictures: The firſt was a Madona attended by St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, painted by Guido: The ſecond is a Baptiſm of Feſus Chriſt, by Tin- 
toret: But the third is by a more modern Hand than either, and extremely 
good: It repreſents a St. February, Biſhop of I do not know what See, who, 
like a ſecond St. Stephen, ſeeing the Heavens opened, was thereby ſo much 
raviſhed, and thrown into ſuch Extaſies, that an Angel holds a Bottle of 
Roſjelis to him, for fear he ſhould faint away. | 
Enoular Lou, no doubt, have heard of a St, Januarius, who is the great Patron 
Ns of of Naples ; you ſee here is his Match at Arqua. In Spain they have a Sr, 
Saints. Martius. In this the Roman Catholics ſeem to have imitated the Heathens, 
Junius was one of the Names of the firſt Roman Conſul Brutus, and that 
of one of their Months. The Romans afterwards canonized the Months of 
July and Auguſt, by giving them the Names of their two firſt deified Em- 
perors, Julius and Auguſtus, Accordingly, before I leave Ttaly, I don't 
doubt finding all the Months in the Year fainted, or at leaſt beatified. 
The Tar. Soon after we left Arqua, we paſſed the Tartaro, a little River which 
1219 and riſes in the Veroneſe, and diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of Venice a little 
the be. tuo below Adria; and after croſſing a great many Meadows, and cultivated 
PRs. Grounds, we paſſed the Po in a Ferry-Boat, and at a Place where it is very 
broad, While we were paſſing it, I could not help thinking of the un- 
happy Phaeton, who tumbled into that ſame River. This King of Rivers, 
as * Virgil calls the Po, in this Place divides the Territories of Venice and 
Ferrera, which belong to the Pope: As to its Riſe and Courſe, I ſhall have 
Occaſion to inform you of theſe elſewhere. | 
Ie %, All the Country betwixt Rovigo and Ferrara, is as much of a Flat as 
ve. Holland. The Soil is very fertile in Corn, Wines, and Fruits, all the Way 
„ I cul- to the Banks of the Po; but one perceives a great Difference on the other 
Siqe of that River: Not but that the Frrrareſe is one of the beſt Countries 
ene in Laß, and under its own Dukes it was one of the moſt flouriſhing States 
of Lombardy, But it is far otherwiſe now that it has fallen to the Popes 
of Rome. The Avarice of thefe Pontiffs, with their inſatiable Ambition of 
teaving immenſe Riches to their Families, make their Government ſo un- 


ings. 


pportable, that molt part of the Lands in the Eocleſiaſtic State lies uncul- 


tivaced and neglected, So wide a Difference is there betwixt a good, and 
an oppreſſive Government. Thus we may ſay that the Dutchy of Ferrara, 
formerly ſo rich and fruitful, and whoſe Capital was one of the fineſt Ct- 


* Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, 
tics 
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ties in Lombardy, loſt its All in loſing her Dukes, who had governed it 1707. 
during a long Succeſſion, like Fathers, and not like Tyrants. But this is a "Ya 
Subject which we ſhall have but too many melancholy Occaſions to reſume, . 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ferrara, Palaces of its ancient Dukes, and of the Bentivoglio's. 
The Cathedral, and feveral Tombs, That of the learned Lilius 
Gyraldus, and his Epitaph. Curious Statues. Convent of the Be- 
nedictins, and Tomb, Epitaph and Hiſtory of Arioſte. Other 
Churches, and an Enigmatical Monument, The Chartrenſe, a mag- 
nificent Building, and its Tombs, The Citadel and Univerſity. 
Hiſtory of Ferrara, Great Men it has produced. Character of its 

| Inhabitants, and Extent of the whole Duchy, 


E arrived pretty late laſt Night at Ferrara, and this Morning we wont 
went to the Palace of the ancient Dukes, which is at preſent the Re- and Palace 
ſidence of the Pope's Legate, This Prelate is chief Magiſtrate in civil and of its an- 
criminal Matters, both in the City and all over the Ferrareſe, We enter cient So- 
this Palace by a Draw-Bridge, and over the firſt Gate are the Arms of ereigus. 
Pope Clement VIII, who united the Duchy of Ferrara with the Sce of Rome, 

together with the Arms of his Nephew Cardinal Aldobrandini, with the 
following Inſcription. | | 


Clement VIII. Pont. Optim. Max. Petri Aldobrandini » 
Cardinalis Fratris filit, Exercitus Eccleſiaſt. ſupremi 
moderatoris operd, Ferrariam nobiliſſ. urbem, nulla ho- 
minum patrata cede, nulla vi Hoſtili adbibita; Sontte 
Rom. Eccleſiæ feliciter reſtituit. Anno ſaluti M. D. IIC. 


meunte. 


In Subſtance thus : _ 


* Pope Clement VIII, by the Conduct of his Nephew Cardinal Peter 
'** Adcbrandini, General of the Eccleſiaſtical Forces, happily re-annexed 
to the See of Rome, without committing any Slaughter, and without 
meeting with Reſiſtance, the Noble City of Ferrara, in the Year 
1398. | 7 - 
There is here a large Quadrangular Court formed by four large Wings, ,,_. . 
which are joined * hy ſoar vatt ſquare Towers. It is adorned with 3 
ieveral Galleries and Paintings, containing the Genealogy of the Princes of 
the Eſte Family, framed and ſet up by Alphonſo II. the laſt Duke. The 
car is laid with Bricks, and built in ſuch a Manner as that the Legale may 
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go up it in his Chaiſe, or on Horſeback, to the Door of his Apartment, 
which is all hung round with Crimſon Damaſk bordered with Gold Lace. 
The Guard Hall is tolerably large, and adorned with the Arms of the 
Popes, from Clement VIII, to Innocent XII. Below theſe Arms are thoſe of 
the Legat. Governors of Ferrara to the preſent. The Front of this Pa- 
lace is tolerably handſome, and the whole is ſurrounded with good Ditches, 
well covered, and filled with Water from the Canal, on which they em- 
bark and fall down to the Po, which is about three Miles from the City. 
As to the noble Furniture and the other Riches with which the Dukes of 
Ferrara fo nobly filled up this Palace, we may ſay of both, fuit Ilium & 
ingens Gloria, The Duchy of Ferrara, as well as that of Urbino and the 
other Dominions annexed to St, Peter's Patrimony, have been reduced to 
a very miſerable Condition, ever ſince their Union with the Domains of our 
holy Mother the Church, 

We have been likewiſe to ſee the Palace of the Marquiſſes Bentivoglio and 
Villa, The laſt has nothing about it very remarkable, but the Front of 
the other deſerves ſome Notice. It is all built of little ſquare Bits of Mar- 
ble cut out like Points of Diamonds, and adorned with Statues, Bas-reliefs, 
and Coats of Arms; thoſe of the Bentivoglio Family, ſupported by two 
Statues of excellent Work, ſtand above the great Gate. As the Italians take 
a Pleaſure in telling a thouſand Stories to Travellers; they would make us 
believe that a Noble Venetian offered two Sequins for each of thoſe innume- 
rable Diamond Points, which would amount to a prodigious Sum. What- 
ever may be in this, the Inſide of this Palace (which is generally called the 
Diamond Palace) 1s far from being anſwerabie to the Magnificence of its 
Outſide, the Furniture having been all ſold off, I do not know how Hu- 
guetan comes to ſay, that this Palace belonged to the Dukes of Ferrara, and 
that Cement VIII, after he had united that Duchy to the See of Rome, gave 
it to the Duke of Modena; for I never heard or read of any ſuch Thing. 

The Architecture of the Cathedral is quite Gorhze, Its Out-ſide is adorn- 
ed with a prodigious Number of Marble Pillars and Baſs-reliefs. Its large 


{quare Steeple is likewiſe all of Marble, and I remarked. this Inſcription 
upon it in great Characters: DIVO HERCULE SECUNDO DUCE 


 IMPERANTE. That is, In the Reign of the pious Duke Hercules the Se- 


cond. This Duke Hercules was Huſband to Madam Renee, Daughter to 


Lewis XII of France. She died a Proteſtant at Montargis in the Year 


1575, aged 65, 

The great Gate of this Church is a tolerably handſome Building, being 
ſupported with three Ranges of Pillars, betwixt which runs ſmall Portico's 
one above the other, which has a very great Effect. In the Wall we ſee an 
old Marble, with the following antique Inſcription in large Letters. 


Q. CALVENTIO, Q. LIB. TR. OPTIMO. 
ET, CALVENTIA, Q. L. PRIMIGENITAE, 
VXORI, ET AVRELIA © APILEAE, 
And 


nd 
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And above the Gate under a large gilded Statue of the Virgin Mary, are 1907. 


theſe two Monkiſh Verſcs in Capital Letters, which ſignify no more than *{arb27. 


that this Church was built in the Year 1135, Fob kn. 


. RA. 
Anno milleno, centeno, ler quoque deno, 


Quingque ſuper latis, ſtruitur Domus hæc Pietatis, 


On the other Side of this Entry there is a Buſt of Clement VIII, who laid 
aſide St. Peter's Keys, and took St. Paul's Sword, that he might make 
himſelf Maſter of the Dutchy of Ferrara. There is an Inſcription under 
this Buſt, containing his Eloge; but it is ſo long, and ſo full of fulfome 
Flattery, that I did not chuſe to copy it. 

This Church 1s all paved with Marble, and its Chapels are very much Tomb of 
ornamented with Sculptures and Paintings. Pope Urban III. is buried in 815 
the Choir, on the Left Hand, Upon his Tomb, which is of Porphyry, W 


we ſee the two Keys of St. Peter Salterwiſe, and a pontifical Mitre all gild- 


ed, with this Inſcription in golden Letters, without Diphthongs. 


Ilic jacet ſacre memorie Urbanus Papa Illus Nacione Mediolanen- 
fis, & genere Cribellorum, ſupultus milleſ; C. LXXXV. & 
revelaius mileſ. CCC. V. Die vIIII. menſis Auguſti. Indi- 
cione tercia, temporibus Fratris Guidonis, Ferrarienſis Epiſcopi, 


Jobannis Archi-Preſbiteri, & Bona-gracie Prep:/iti, 


This Inſcription ſerves only © to let us know that this Pope was a Mi- 
ce l/aneſe, of the Family of the Cribelli; that he was buried in the Year _ 
„ 1185, and that his Bones were diſcovered on Augyſt 8, 1305.” 

Had Mr. Miſſon read this Inſcription, or been in the leaſt acquainted 
with Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, he would not have fallen into the Blunder of 
ſaying, that Urban VIII. was buried in the Choir of this Cathedral. Wherc- 
as this latter did not die till four Centuries and a Half after the former. 

Monſieur Marcel, an Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, and Author 
of the Chronological Tables, has put the death of Urban III. in the Year 
1187, contrary to this Inſcription, which to be ſure in this Caſe ought 


to decide, 


In two of the four Pillars which ſupport this Tomb, are two little © veral 
Holes, each about four Inches ſquare, and covered with a Marble Slate, and aden 
upon which is painted a black Cross, with the following Words: Re/iquie Legend. 


Sant, Georgii Mart. & Maurelii Ep. Sanct. Laurentii Mart. & Gregorii Pape, 
I ſhould not have mentioned thoſe trifling Relicks, had it not been for a. 
ippery Trick which one of thoſe four Saints has here play'd ſeveral Times. 
We are told, by a Tradition which in Ferrara has as general and ſtrong an 
Authority as Scripture itſelf, that the Corpſe of St. Maurelius being trant- 


Ported from the Church of St. George, which lies without the City, into 


the Cathedral, where, in a few Hours, it diſappeared, and returned to 
St. George's Church. But as the Chapter of the Cathedral were determined 
VOL 1h ; Y to 


1707, to poſſeſs this Saint, either by fair or foul Means, ordered him to be re. 
Marcha 7. conveyed to the Cathedral; upon which the honeſt Saint, being as much 
—— refolvcd to be gone, played them the ſame Trick over again. The Chap. 
1 ter, concluding from thence that this Saint was not of a wandering roving 
Diſpoſition, reſolved to let him remain in his former Lodging, without 
giving him farther Trouble. 

Two Inſcriptions upon the two Sides of this Tomb, tell us, that the 
preſent Biſhop of Ferrara ordered the Bones of the famous Cardinal Hy- 
politus d' Eſte, and thoſe of Cardinal Salviati, to be buried immediately 
beneath it. He cauſed them, as they were both Biſhops of Ferrara, 
to be tranſported from the old Sacriſty, and buried near the Pope, that 
he might at leaſt have two of his Brethren, Cardinals, to keep him Com. 
pany, I ſuppoſe. 


Tomb The learned Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, who wrote ſo much, and had fo. 


and Epi- prodigious a Memory, that he never forgot any Thing he had once read, is 
_— te likewiſe buried in this Church. The following Inſcription is ſet into the 
PAarn2 , JT | 

5 Wall, near his Tomb, 


„ 
Quid Hoſpes aſtas? 

Tymbum vides Gyraldi Lilii, 
Fortune ulramque paginam qui perlulit... 
Sed peſſima eſt uſus 
altera nihil 
Opis ferente Apolline. . 

Nil ſcire refert amplius 
Tua aut ſua, 
In tuam rem abi. 

Lilius Greg. Gyraldus Protonot, Apoſt. 
Morlalitatis memor. ann. agens LXXII. 
V. S. P. curavit, 

M. D. L. 


In Eng liſb thus. 


“ Paſſenger, what do you ſtop at? You ſee here the Tomb of Gerardus 


Lilius, who experienced both Pages of Fortune's Book, but profited. 


„only by the worſt, by the He'p of Apollo, making no Uſe of the other. 


More to know concerns neither him nor thee, be gone about your Bu- 
e ſneſs.” Erected by Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, mindful of Mortality, 


in the Year of our Lord 1550, and of his Age 72, 
@-wcitm You know this great Man, celebrated by Thuanus as one of the molt: 


ap Mr. learned Men of his Age, was for many Ycats tortured with the Gout, and. 


n. that he was a voluminous Writer, But perhaps it has eſcaped you, that 


Mr, Milſon, in the third Vol. Page 183 of his Travels, ſpcaking of him, 
= 2 has. 
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has fallen into a monſtrous Blunder ; for he ſays in a Marginal Note, that 1707. 
it was upon his Memoirs and thoſe of his Brother that P. Gregory XIIIth Marchz9. 
reformed the Kalendar. Thereby confounding Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus of * 
Ferrara, with Aloyſius Lilius a Phy ſician of Rome, who wrote a Treatiſe x. 
upon the Epacts, which furniſhed Materials for correcting the Miſtakes, 


that had crept into the Kalendar, This Work was preſented to Gregory 


the XIIIth in 1582, by Antonius Lilius Brother to the Author, and not by 
Lilius Antonins, as Mr. Miſſon calls him in a ſecond Blunder. 

It is true that he is not ſingle in this Miſtake, for Moreri's Hiſtorical And upon 
Dictionary, even that corrected by Mr. Le Clerc, which I believe led Mr. Morer: 
Miſon into his Miſtake, ſays the ſame thing. 

Over againſt the Cathedral, on each Side of the Gate or Arch of the Two fine 

reat Square, are two very fine Braſs Statues z the one is an Equeſtrian one Brats Sta- 
of Nicholas d Efte Marquis of Ferrara, with the following Inſcription, which tue, aud 
tells us, that he three Limes reſtored Peace to Tah. their In- 


| {cr:ptions, 
Nicholas Marchioni Eſtenſi, Alfonfs filit, ter Pacis Italie 
auctori. R. P. Ferrarienſis, Leonello Mar. Germano & 
ſucceſſore perfici imperante, Dicavit, Auguſto villa Patre 
Palriæ imperante. M.CCCC.I. 


The other Statue, which Mr. Miſſon miſtakes for an Equeſtrian one, is . 
ſitting betwixt four ſmall Figures of Braſs upon a Pillar about twenty Foot 
high. Ir repreſents Borſo or Borſius ꝗᷓ Efte the firſt Duke of Ferrara, one 
of the moſt virtuous Princes of his Age; and in whoſe Favour Pope Pau? II. 
erected the Marquiſate of Ferrara into a Duchy. This Statue has a pointed 


Bonnet on its Head, and is dreſt in a ſhort Coat and a Cloak flower'd with 


Gold. The three following Verſes are engraved upon the Pillar which ſup- 


ports him, and is partly mortiſſed in the Buildings, which have been raiſed 


behind it. 


Excipis Imperium, & placidũ regis omnia pace; 
Hanc 1161 viventi Ferraria grata columnam 
Ob merita in Patriam, Princeps juſtiſſime Borſi. 


In Subitance thus. 


* Borſixs thou moſt juſt Prince, who haſt received the Government and. 
managed it with profound Peace; grateful Ferrara, for your Service to 
your Country, erects this Column in your Lite Time.” It I am not 
mittaken there 1s a Line of this Inſcription loſt ; perhaps it was hid in the 
achjoining Building. 


We were told, that there was formerly an Aſylum for Criminals which 3 


reached twenty Paces all round this Statue, but this Sanctuary does not now St nue. 
lubſiſt; inſtead of that, there is one in the Neighbourhood of a very hand- 
1 ſome 


— 
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1-07. ſome Pillar adorned with Oak Branches and Leaves, which ſupports a gilded 
March27. Statue of Pope Alexander the VIlth, who was of the Houſe of Chigi, and is 
Fe; here fitting in a great Chair giving his Bleſſing. 

14. Behind the Statues of Duke Bor/o and the Marquis Nicholas, there is 
another Square. Here ſtands the Town-houſe, which is ornamented quite 
round with Marble Galleries and Baluſtrades, with a great many other 
fine Buildings. This is called the Piazza nova, and theſe two Squares, to- 
gether with their Neighbourhood, are the beſt peopled Places in the City. 


A Bros, As we went to the Benedictine Convent, we met thefolemn Proceſſion of a 
_ di#inCon- certain Fraternity, who has the ſingular Privilege of delivering a Criminal every 
Vent. Year, This Proceſſion, after taking the Criminal out of Priſon, to which 


they repair with the Croſs and their Banner, walks triumphantly all over 
the City crowned with Laurel, The BenediFin Convent is very fine, its 
Cloiſters are compoſed of Portico's of a very magnificent Architecture, and 
at the Foot of the Stair-Caſe which leads to the Dormitory, we ſaw the 
Statue of its Founder, the Emperor Obo III, with the Charter or Patent 
in his Hand. The Church is large, and the Tabernacle of the high Altar 
very much eſteemed for the Richneſs of its Workmanſhip; which 1s ſet off 
by very fine fluted Columns, and by the Figures of ſeveral holy Perſonages 
of the Benedictin Order. 
Tomb It is in this Church we ſaw the Tomb of the celebrated Arioſto, the 
and Fpi- Author of Orlando Furioſo, of ſome Comedies and ſeveral very witty Satyrs. 
e og I his Tomb is of red, black and white Marble, adorned with Columns and 
ux. Statues. His Buſt, which is of white Marble and crowned with Laurel, 
is ſupported by a Cherubim, with the following Inſcription immediately 
under it. | Y 


. 

Ludovico Areoſto. Ter illi Max. atque ore omnium celeberr. 
vali, A Carolo V. Ceſare coronato. Nobilitate Generis 
atque animi claro. In Rebuspub. adminiſtrandis, in re- 
gendis Populis, in graviſſimis ad ſummos Pontif. Lega- 
tionibus, Prudenlid, Conſilio, Eloquentid præſtanliſſimo, 
Lud. Aregſtus Pronepos, ne quid Domeſtice Pietati ad tanti 
viri gloriam cumulandam defuiſſe videri poſſit, magno Pa- 
truo, cujus ofja hic vere condita ſunt, P. C. anno ſalutis 
C19.19.C.XII, Vixit annis 59. Obit anno ſalutis 1533. 
VIII. Idus Funii. 


In Engliſh, 
In the Name of God. 


« This Monument is erected to the Memory of the moſt renowned and 


© univerſally celebrated Lud. Arioſio, who was crowned by the Emperor 
% Charles V. Eminent by his Birth, by his Genius; his Conduct in pub- 


lic 
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&« lic Buſineſs, in Government, in the Diſcharge of the mot important 170. 
« Embaſſies to the Popes, by his Prudence, his Wiſdom and his Elo- *< 448 
*© Quence : Lud. Arioſto his Grand Nephew, that no Family Duty might pear. _ 
be unperformed to compleat the Glory of ſo great a Man, took care to «a. 
« erect this Monument to his Great Uncle whoſe Bones are here buried; 
in the the Year 1612. He lived 39 Years, and died in 1533.” 
gite at the Bottom are the following Verſes, by which all we learn is, 
that Arioſto had a three-fold Gift of Poetry; viz. Epic, Satyric, and Dra- 
matic z they are engraved in golden Letters upon a Black Marble, 


Notus & Heſperiis jacet hic Areoſtus & Indis, 
Cui Muſa eternum nomen Hetruſca dedit, 
Seu Satyrain in vitia exacuit, ſeu comica lufit, 
Seu cecinit grandi Bella Duceſque 1495. 
Ter ſummus vates, cui docti in vertice Pindi 

Tergemind licuit cingere fronde comas. 


* Mr. Miſſe ſends theſe Lines to his Friend as the true Epitaph, and takes 
gare to commit two ſuch Blunders in tranſcribing them, as a very young 
School Boy would ſcarce be guilty of. 

Huguetan gives us another Epitaph, which indeed is ingenious enough, Another 
but after all the Search and Enquiry I could make, I was not able to find __ 1 | 
it any where but in Huguetan's Relation, The Epitaph is as follows. 383 of 

e | ta2 ſame, 
Ludovici Arioſti humantur ofſa ſub hoc marmore, ſeu ſub hac 
humo, ſeu ſub quidquid voluit benignus Heres, five Hierede 
benignior Comes: ſeu opportunius incidens vialor; nam 
ſcire haud potuit futura ; Jed nec tanti erat vacuum ſibi 
cadaver ut Urnam cuperet parare vivens ; Vivens iſta ſibi 
tamen paravit, que ſcribi voluit ſuo Sepulcbro, olim fi quod 
haberet is Sepulchrum, ne cum ſpiritus (hoc brevi peratto 
preſcripto ſpatio) miſellus artus quos agre ante rehiquerat, 


x OY, 
WY 


8 repoſcet hac & hac, cinerem hunc & hunc refellens, dun 
5 noſcat proprium, diu vagetur, 
= In Engliſh. 


The Bones of Lud. Arioſto are interred under this Marble, or under 
BY © this Earth, or under whatever his generous Heir, or his Friend more 
# © generous than his Heir, or a Stranger luckily paſſing this Way, ſhall 
e picaſe to make it; for he himſelf could not look into Futurity. Neither 
** While he was alive did he think that his lifeleſs Carcaſe was of that Im- 
** Portance, as for him to prepare an Urn for it; yet in his Life-time he 
prepared this Inſcription for his Tomb, in caſe he ſhould ever chance to 

- [We © bavcone: Leaſt upon the Determination of this narrow meaſured Tract 
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F | 
| 170% „of Time, his wretched Soul ſhould have Difficulty again to find thoſe ME __ 
| March 27: & Limbs ſhe had with ſo much Reluctance abandoned, and looking for _ 
(| fr © them here and there, gleaning up her Duſt in this and in the other Place, WW Ball 
| A. „ ſhould long wander about before ſhe ſhall know her own.” or 
| The two Benedictins who ſhewed us the Rarities of this Church told us, MR wan 
that though they never had heard of this laſt Epitaph; yet before Ariofs's bave 
Great Grand Nephew erected that fine Tomb, there was only a Head of 77: 
4 that great Man againſt a Pillar, with the following plain Epitaph, * 
D. O. M. 
Ludovico Areoſto, Poete, Patritio Ferrarianſi, Auguſtinus BA 
Muſtus, tanto viro ac de ſe benemerenti, Tumulum & BS 
Efjigiem marmoream are proprio P. C. Anno ſalutis E 
M. D.LXXXIII. Alphonſo ſecundo Duce. Vixit annos 59. ; 
Obiit anno ſal, 1533. III. Idus Juni, 
In Engliſh, = _ 
In the Name of God. turn 
% Auguſtin Muſtus, in Regard to the great Merits of his excellent Friend dre 
% Lud. Aricfto the Poet and Patrician of Ferrara, has erected this Marble ha 
«© Tomb and Effigies at his own Expence, in the Year 1583. Under the then 
% Dukedom of Alphonſo the IId. He lived 39 Years, and died in the quite 
„ Nen 1333. Fon 
Lorenzo Frizzolio, a Gentleman of Ferrara, had wrote the following one a Ye 
five Years before Muſtus wrote his, in 1578, | | wh 
WS ality 
Hic Areoſtus eſt ſitus qui comico KA ö 
Aureo Theatri ſparſit Urbanos ſale, 8 et 
Satyraque mores flrinxit acer improbos. = by 
Hleroa culto qui furentem carmine, ss; 
Ducumque curas cecinit, atque prælia. 2 the C 
Vates corona dignus unus triplici: . 1 thi 
Cui trina conſtant, que fuere vatibus se 
Graiis, Latinis, vixque Hetruſcis ſingula. 2 121 
In Subſtance, ** That Ariaſto poſſeſs'd the Gifts of Epic Poetry, Satyr, 05g 
* and Comedy, all of them to as great a Degree in his own Perſon, as a 15 
« Greek, Latin, or Italian Poet ever poſſeſt any one of them.“ Mor 
Ariofto was undoubtedly one of the beſt Poets of Nah. The Emperor Charles -t Wiss. 
Arat V. crowned him Poet Laureat : But neither his Crown nor his Birth ſavd WK * 
e him from being poor, ſince we find that one of his Friends was obliged to xn 


cellent erect this paltry Tomb to him, re proprio, at his own Expence, without 


Poets have any of his Family taking any Concern about him till fourſcore Years after 
been very ; | his 
poor. 


my, 2 
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his Death. His Brother Poet Taſſs, another excellent Italian Genius, was 1707. 
poor likewiſez which made Balſac ſay that Sh he was a good Poet, yet he M 
core very ragged Breeches, This is nothing new, Homer was a ſtrolling p,,,,. 
Ballad-Singer 3 Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Fuvenal, Statius, Martial, with RA. 

a great many other Poets of Antiquity, were far from being rich, A great 

many Modern Poets, the beſt that either France or England have produced, 

have died poor. So good Reaſon had Martial to ſay to his Friend Valerius 
Maximus, another excellent Poet, Author of the Poem of the Argonauts : 


Preter aquas Helicon, & ſerta, Lyraſque Dearum 
Nil babet, & magnum ſemper inane Sophos. 

Quid tibi cum Cirrha ? Quid cum Permeſſidos und? 
Romanum propius, divitiuſque Forum eſt. 

Illic era ſonant : at circum Pulpita noſtra, 


Et fteriles Cathedras, baſia ſola crepant, 


You no doubt know that Ariofto having dedicated his Poem to Cardinal Remarka- 
Hippolitus d' Eſte Brother to the Duke of Ferrara his Sovereign, all the Re- bleWnims 
turn made him was in the following mortifying Words: Meſſer Lodovico, 2 
dove Diavolo havete piglialo tante coglionerie? That is, Mr. Lewis where high A 
« have you pick'd up all that wretched Stuff?” A remarkable Inſtance of tions. 
the whimſical Temper of ſome Men in high Life, Here is another of a 
quite oppoſite Kind, The Duke de Foyen/e, a Favourite of Henry III. of 
France, much about the ſame Time, procured an Abbacy of 1000 Crowns 
a Year to one Deſportes a very indifferent Poet, merely for the Sake of a 
pitiful Sonnet which he had made in his Praiſe. This unaccountable Libe- 


rality, or rather Extravagance, made the famous Balzac ſay ; That Ibeſe 


f en thonſand Crowns had proved a fatal Roch, againſt which the Hopes of at 
= oft ten thouſand Poets had unfortunately ſplit. 


The Church of the Carmelites is a large Building, filled with fine Paint- The Car- 
ings; the moſt valuable of which are, a Converſion of St. Paul to whom elite 


the Church is dedicated; his Martyrdom, and an Adoration of the Magi 1 


Ez in three Pictures in the Quire. The Church of the Theatins is likewiſe of the 
hege, and their Convent of a very fine Architecture. Its Library is looked Tati. 
= pon as one of the belt in Ferrara, both for printed Books and Manuſcripts. 
BE |: is likewiſe adorned with a great many Portraits of the Religious of that 

BY wr Fug have been famous cither in Divinity, Philoſophy, or an exem- 


In the Church of St. Maria del Vado we were ſhewn an Enigmatical Church or 


bk Morument, which is faid to have afforded Work for many of the brighteſt St. Mz 
ius, without their being able to explain it. I ſhall ſet it down for the “Ta 
FX Curiolity of my Latin Reader, without any Attempt to tranſlate it; as it 

= cud de equally unintelligible in all Languages, It is as follows. 


= 
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1907, | 
March xx. Ego Philippa Camerina, muliebri corpore vir! animum ge- 
. rens, in Lubrico conſtiti. Tum deſpiciendo, lum aggre- 
RA, diendo, omnium in me occulos contuli, illos admiratione 
And ſtupentes, hos hæſitantes ſciens reliqui. Duos acerrimâ 
i 4 10 pugnd Hrannos deftruxi. Et quoniam nibil fine hac mihi 
mus ep ita ſimilitudine juncta, ut cum ea vel ex nata viaear, agen- 

dum conſtitui; ex principiis futura proſpiciens hoc fre- 

Paravi. 

Under the Images of Juſtice, Force and Death, are the following Words, 
which all the Oedipi in the World could not unriddle. Vix. 
Ancther Qua ſunt pro his, que non ſunt, 
of the Quæ ft eſſent pro his, que cum ſint, 
fame Kird Non ſunt que videntur eſſs pro his, 
Qu clam ſunt incanſa ſunt, ut quod eftis, fitts, 
M. D. XVIII. 


Hiſtory of This Philippa Camerina was the Daughter of a very rich Merchant in 
go on Modena, whole Name was Borſano. John de Varano Lord of Camerin 
married her for her Beauty and great Fortune: But the Lady having lk 

Chaſtity than Beauty became too fond of a young Gentleman, who, like an- 
nother Joſeph, was far from anſwering her Paſſion : This diſordered her 
Brain, and ſhe run about the Streets of Ferrara like a mad Woman. Tan 
ſurprized that ſo many able Men as Merula, Zuingerus, Celius Secundi 
Curio, and ſome other of the Learned, ſhould have taken up ſo much of 
their Time in attempting to explain this Riddle; and I cannot apprehend 
how People of Senſe could puzzle themſelves in ſearching after ſuch Non- 
enſe, Beſides, the learned Lewis Caſtelveſtro of Modena aſſures us that 
Alexander Guerinus Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Ferrara, took it into his Head 
ro compoſe this Riddle under the Title of Philippa Camerina, to give 
ſome Employment to thoſe Gentlemen who are fond of ſuch Trifles. 

2:11: Tn the Church of the Dominicans are the Tombs of ſeveral learned Men; 

©!" and amongſt others thoſe of the two S!rozzi Father and Son, who were 


cen; i as follows, 
D. O. M. 
Necolao Lecniceno Vicentino. qui fibi Ferrariam Palriam 
 maluit, uli annos XL. Italos & Provinciales, magna ce- 
leb riiate Grace & Latine inſtiiuit, continud ſerie apud 
Prin. 


in- 
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Principes Eſtenſes magno in honore Habitus. Unus omnium 
magis pectore quam lingud Philoſophiam profeſſus. Re- 
rum Nature abditiſſimarum experientiſſimus, qui primus 
Herbariam pænò defitam, & Silvam Rei Medice injurid 
temporum negligenter habitam in diſquiſitionem magna ope 

Mortalium revocavit, In barbaros conditores pertinaciter 
ſtylum ftrinxit, & ſtudio veritatis cum omni Antiquitate 
acerrime depugnavit. Annos natus ſex & nonaginta, cum 
jam eternis monumentis in Arcem Immortalitatis ſibi gra- 
dum feciſſet, Homo eſſe defiit. Alphonſus Eſtenſis Dux 
tertius, & S. P. R. F. bene merenti poſuere VI. 1d. 
Funii M. D. XXIV. Bonaventura Piſtophilo grato ipſius 
Diſcipulo procurante. 


In Subſtance thus, | 
In the Name of God. Nen 

« To the Memory of Nicholas Leonicenus of Vicenza, who lived in Fer- 
ce rara, where he inſtructed with great Reputation the 7talian Gentlemen 
&« of the Country in Greek and Latin: Being always in great Favour with 
« the Princes of the Houſe of Ee. His Life rather than his Tongue 
gave Lectures of moral Philoſophy, and being a moſt profound Natural 
« Philoſopher, to the great Profit of Mankind he reſtored the almoſt loſt 
« Study of Botany and Medicine. He was a proteſt Foe to the barbarous 
« Authors, and after ſecuring Immortality to his Memory, dy*d aged 96. 
« Ere&ted by Alphonſo Eſte the third Duke, and the Senate and People of 
Ferrara, on the gth of June 1524, at the Sollicitation of his grateful 
Scholar Bonaventura Piſtophilus. 


This Church of the Dominicans is likewiſe one of the fine Churches of 
Ferrara, being adorned with a great many magnificent Chapels. We ſee 


there the Tomb of John Baptiſte Cynthio of Ferrara, one of the beſt Jalian 


Poets of his Age. But his Countryman, the learned Cælius Calcagninus or- 
dered himſelf to be buried at the Entry of the Library of the Convent, which 
he had augmented with his own conſiderably before his Death; on Condi- 


tion that it ſhould be public for certain Days of the Week. His Epitaph, 


Which we were told was compos'd by himſelf, was as follows, 


Cum Celins Calcagninus nibil magis optaverit quam de om- 
nibus pro fortune caſu optime mereri, decedens Bibliothe- 
cam in qua multo maximam tatis partem egit, in ſuo- 
rum Civium gratiam pudlicavit, & in ed ſe condi man- 
davit. Tu quiſquis es! rogo, ut hominis B. M. Ma- 
nibus Deum propitium preceris. Ex diuturno Studio hos 
in primis didicit, mortalia contemnere, & ſuam Tgna- 
rantiam non ignorare, 


Ss: Wo 
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March 27. In Bugliſb thus, 

— 


Fran- <«© As Calius Calcagninus wiſh'd for nothing more than to do all the Good 
11 ce which his Fortune put it in his Power to do; at his Death he made his 
4 Library, in which he ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life, public for the 
4 Benefit of his Fellow Citizens. Whoever thou art, O Reader! all I aſk 
<« js that you would pray God to be merciful to his Soul. From daily 
c Study he learned this chiefly ; to contemn what is mortal, and not to be 
<« jenorant of his own Ignorance. 33 


Tbechar- The Chartreuſe is likewiſe worthy of Notice: Its Church is a ſump- 
Go en tuous Building both for its Largeneſs and Architecture, as well as for its 
and fine great Number of magnificent Chapels all adorned with excellent Pictures. 
Paintings. That of the high Altar which repreſents an Aſcenſion and a Laſt Judgment, 
are by a famous Ferrareze Painter named Baſtianino Philippi. But the Mar- 
riage of Cana, which is in the Refectory of the Convent, is by far the beſt 
of them all; it is painted by Bononi of Ferrara, who there painted himſelf 
under the Figure of the Steward. The Fathers of the Convent eſteem it fo 
much, that they who ſhew*d it to us ſwore by their Maker, that they would 
not exchange it for that of Paul YVeroneze, which is in the Refectory of St. 
George the Elder at Venice. We ſhall hear a great many Rhodomontades 
of this Kind before we leave [taly. They ſpeak almoſt in the very ſame 
Manner of a Picture by Lewis Carrache which is upon the high Altar 
of the Church of St. Franciſca Romana. 
Tomband The Cloiſters of the Convent are formed of very fine Porticoes of the ce- 
l lebrated Paladio's Architecture. Amongſt other Things we there fee the 
Bos. Tomb of Borſo the firſt Duke of Ferrara, Founder of the Chartreuze, and 
whoſe Statue we before ſaw in the great Square, There are two Inſerip- 
tions by different Authors upon this Tomb. The firſt by Tito Stroxzi, and 

is as follows, 


Aurea fulſerunt, te Principe, Secula Borſi, 
Teſtantur Patriæ te pia facta Patrem. 
Virtuti imperium fi par tibi fata dediſſent, 
Tot meritis unus vix ſatis Orbis erat. 


*& Borſus, under your Government there were golden Days; your pious 

% Actions ſhew you to be the Father of your Country. Had your Domt- 

* nions been as extenſive as your Virtues, the whole World would ſcarcely 

have been ſufficient for your great Soul. | - 

The other is by Battiſta Guarini Author of the Paſtor Fido, and is in the 
tollowing Terms, 1 

Ceſar, 
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Ceſar, Alexander, tumulo Traj anus in iſto 
Clauduntur, nec treis clauſos tenet Urna, ſed unum 
Scilicet Eftenſem ſublatum in Sydera Borſum, 
Cujus erant mores tantorum in pettore Regum, 


te A Ceſar, an Alexander, and a Trajan are enclos'd in this ſingle Tomb, 
ce they all being as it were included in the Perſon of the excellent Duke 
« FP Eſte, whoſe Soul is now in Heaven, and in whoſe Heart were the Virtues 
« of ſo many great Princes. 


The Square which is before the Citadel is large, and the Walk upon it 
very agreeable, This Fortreſs is ſeparated from the City only by a large 
Ditch with a Bridge over it. It is a pretty regular Hexagon, and fortify'd 
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at all Points. Its Baſtions are large, its Curtains regular, and its Flanks, 


which are open after the Pagane Manner, are capable of making a 
ſtrong Defence. Add to this, that being ſituated in a ſwampy Soil, and 
the Pope keeping always a large Garriſon in it, it would be pretty hard to 
take, Clement the VIIIth, who re-united the Dutchy of Ferrara tothe 
Church, expended two Millions of Crowns upon building it. Therefore 
we ſee his Statue full in the Middle with the following Inſcription, 


Ne recedente Pado 
Ferrarie fortitudo recederet, 
Martem Neptuno ſubſtituit, 


In Enz1j/þ thus, 


« Leſt upon the falling away of the Po, the Strength of Ferrara 
« ſhould fall away too, he has called in Mars to ſupply the Place of 
Neptune. - | 

By this Inſcription we learn that the Po, or if you pleaſe one of its Bran- 
ches, run in former Times a great deal nearer this City than it does at pre- 
ſent. We are told that in this Citadel there are Arms for 20,000 Men. . 

The Port called de gli Angel; was walPd by the People in Hatred to Cz/ar 
I Eſte, natural Son to Alphonſo II. laſt Duke of Ferrara, who perceiving 
that the Inhabitants would not acknowledge him for their Prince, went out 
of the City with theſe Words in his Mouth, Igo out by this Gate, but I 


ſhall re-enter by it, He was not however lo good as his Word, for he was 
no ſooner gone than the People ſhut it up, and it continues in that State at 


preſent, nor did ever Prince Cz/ar re-enter the City. Huguetan makes this 

Prince Nephew to Alphonſo, whereas he was certainly his natural Son. 
This is what is moſt remarkable in Ferrara, which is a handſome large 
City, about five or {ix Miles in — ference, but is wretchedly diſpeopled. 
| 7 2 It 


Hiſtory of 


Ferrara. 
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learned 


Rome. ſeſs'd it from Father to Son, firſt with the Title of Marquiſſes, and then of 
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1707. It is thought that it is built upon the Ruins of the ancient Forum Alieni, 
March 27. and that the Inhabitants of Ferrariola, a little Town on the other Side of the 
Fee Po, being obliged by a Decree of Theodeſius the younger to come and live 
xa, here in the Year 433, call'd it Ferraria in Memory of their former Habi- 
tation. However that may be, this City is not very ancient, it having 

been wall'd round only in the Year 568 by the Exarch Smaragdus, under 

the Reign of Juſtin II. The Pope Vitalianus erected it into a Biſhoprick 

n u the Year 658, after Conſtant the ſecond Son of Conſtantine III. had 

aug mented its Juriſdiction with twelve neighbouring Townſhips, | 

Its Uni. The Emperor Frederic II. founded here an Univerſity with very 
verſityard great Privileges which were conſiderably augmented by Albert Mar. 
Men. quiſs of Ferrara in 1390, and it was famous for a long Time for its learned 
Profeſſors, amongſt whom were Angelus Aretinus, Felinus Sandeus, Au- 

dreas Alciatus, Alexander Guarinus, Theodorus Gaza, Cælius Calcagninus, Ni- 

colaus Leonicenus, Rudolpbus Agricola, and many others who rendered it 

very illuſtrious. But its Glory is now vaniſh'd, and this once celebrated 
Univerſity is at preſent dwindled into a middling Jeſuitical College. 

How the Exzelin Tyrant of Padua and Vicenza having beſieg'd Ferrara, a Marquiſs 
Ferrareſe of Efte having thrown himſelf into it, he defended it fo bravely, that the 


the” 3 Pope gave it to himſelf as a Reward for his Valour. His Deſcendants poſ- 


Dukes, till the Time of Alphonſus II. who dying without legitimate male 
Children, Pope Clement VIII. re-annexed it to the Holy See in the begin- 
ning of the Year 1598, and took Poſſeſſion of it in Perſon with a Pom 
worthy the magnificent Deſcription given of it by Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
who was there preſent. Cæſar d' Eſte natural Son of Alphonſo oppoſed it 
with all his Might, pretending that the Condition of this City's returning to 
the Obedience of the See of Rome, and upon which it was beſtow'd on his 
Anceſtors was, That it ſhould return to the See of Rome in Failure of HEIRSG 
MaLE, and not of LtciTiMaTE HEIRS. But after carrying on an 
uſcleſs War for ſome Time, he was forced to renounce his Claim: Upon 
which the Pope gave him Modena and Reggio, Carpi and Carfagnana, 
reſerving Comacchio to himſelf for the Expences of the War. 
Councilof Pope Eugene IV. called a Council at Ferrara in 1438, which was after- 
Ferrara. yards removed to Florence, where the Greek Emperor Fohn Paleologus and 
the Patriarch of Conſtantinople aſſiſted, with ſome other Greek Biſhops and 
Prelates. 
Its Situa- Ferrara is ſituated in a flat Country, enclos'd on the one Side by a very 
tion aug large Moraſs, and very full of Quagmires, This Side is fortify*d in the 
200 * antique Manner with pretty good Towers, and is defended by its Situa- 
; tion alone, There was once a Deſign of making there a double Counter- 
ſcarp and a Ditch, which wou'd have been a great but very uſeleſs Work; 
becauſe it muſt have been abſolutely commanded by a ſmall Hill, which is 
on the other Side of a Canal that dries vp in the Summer Time. The 
other Side of the City is flank'd with ten Baſtions covered with ſtraight 
open 
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govern'd by its own Princes, 
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open Flanks, like thoſe of the Citadel. 
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The Ditches are dry, but large 1707. 
and deep. That which I ſaw, was defended by a Faiſe-bray, and rais'd 1 . us 
of Earth, which ends at the Angles of Flank, but 'tis a little too low. Perk a: 
It is certain that Ferrara was once very rich, and had a great Trade while za. 
eſpecially its three laſt Dukes, who had for- This Ci 
»fied, embelliſh'd and enlarged it fo, that it contained upwards of 100,000 }” _ 
Inhabitants, and paſs'd for one of the largeſt and fineſt Cities in Lombardy. 5 
But this is far from being the Caſe at preſent, for the Papal Tyranny under populous, 
which it now groans has rendered it fo deſolate, that we ſee here a vaſt but nos 
Number of Houſes uninhabited, and falling into Ruin. It is true that the . i 
Streets are generally handſome, ſtreight, broad, and ſome extremely long. this Deſo- 
Beſides, they are adorned with a great many fine Palaces inhabited by thoſe tion. 
who have Eitates in the Country, But the People are all miſerable, and 
the Soil, tho' fat and fertile in itſelf, is almoſt quite abandoned. Would 
you know the Reaſon of this great Change? It is owing to the Tyranny of 
the preſent Government, which makes moſt of the Inhabitants forſake it, 
ſo that it wants Hands for Cultivation. This is a Reaſon which they who 
remain dare not alledge : On the contrary, they tell us that as their City is 
ſituated in the Middle of a ſwampy Plain, the Air is become ſo unwholſome 
that People can't live long in it, which occaſions the Deſertion of the Inha- 
bitants. To this I anſwered, that the ſame Air was good and wholeſome 
in the Times of the Dukes, and while their City and their Territory, which 
is ſtill ſituated where it was, were full of Inhabitants 3 but that the Plague 
of the Popes large and daily Contributions had infected the Air, and ren- 
dered one of the beſt Countries in 1aly a Deſart. The poor People ſhrunk 
- Any Shoulders without daring to make any Reply upon ſo tickliſh a 

oint. 

While Ferrara had a great Trade, the Jews poſſeſs'd a Ward in it; this The cv 
Ghetto ſtill remains, but is exceſſively deſert ſince the Fews were obliged to“ Var 
ell the Lands they poſſeſs'd in the Country. They were obliged to do this ah 
tor fear of their becoming too powerful; a wretched Piece of Policy, which 
is contrary even to the Intereſt of the Apoſtolical Chamber. 5 


This City produced a great many learned Men; amongſt others, as I Several 


| havealready obſerved, Ariofto, Baptiſta Guarini, Author of the Paſtor Fido learned 


Men of 


and ſome other Poems; the two S rozzi Father and Son, both of them * 


excellent Latin Poets: Marcellus Palingenius, who wrote a Poem entitled 
Zodlacus Vitæ, and who was dug up out of his Grave and burnt by the In- 
quiſitors, for being too ſevere upon Prieſts and Monks in that Poem: Gio. 
Battiſta Cinthio, another excellent Poet, of whom it was faid, in Praiſe of his 


beautiful poetical Genius. 


Cynthius & vates Cynthi ſuper ardua vectus 
¶ Quod licitum paucis) teſtudine perſonat aured, 
Dulcia Apollineis concordans carmina Nervis. 


Deſigns 
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1707. Beſides thoſe, Ferrara gave birth to the famous Ferom Savonarola, who 
March 27. ys burnt at Florence through the Intrigues of the Pope; to Gaſpar and Aly. 
doi Hug ander Sardi, famous Hiſtorians z to Adrian Finus, Author of the Flagelln 
RA. adverſus Fudeos, which his Son Daniel Finus dedicated to his Prince Hera. 
les II. To Lilius Gyraldus and Coelius Calcagninus, two of the moſt learned 
Men of their Age. 
Hiſtory of Though the Latter was an excellent Poet, yet he knew ſomewhat beſide 
Ceelius verſifying. He was ſent to Hungary by his Prince, in 1518. to recal Cardin] 
Calcagni- Hyppolitus d' Eſte, who reſided at his Archbiſhopric of Gran, (in Latin Sh. 
"rn gonium) and was better rewarded than poor Ariofto, for he got a good Canon. 
ſhip in his own Country, where he died. Iam ſurpriz'd that Mr. Baillet, who 
has inſerted ſo many inferior Perſons to him in Learning, in his Zugemen 
fur les Ouvrages des Sgavans, ſhould have omitted Calcagninus. 
Academy To conclude, poor and deſerted as Ferrara is, yet it boaſts of having an 
of Sciences Academy of Wits, who are nick- named Gli Elevati. One may fay in 
bor bg 3 Praiſe of its Inhabitants, that they have in general a Capacity and Inclina- 
| the Ferra- tion for the Sciences. They have the- Character of being frank and open, 
reſe, which is very uncommon in Tah, agreeable in Converſation, and civil to 
Strangers. Great Pity it is, that fo worthy a People ſhould groan under 
the abſolute Tyranny of Prieſts. 


| Govera- The Pope's Legate, who governs here, has the entire Command 
3 and Direction of every thing and has his Guards like a Prince. This 
the Du- Duchy, on the South has Romagna and the Ravenneſe; on the Eaſt, the 
chy. Gulph of Venice; on the North, the FVeroneſe; on the Welt, the Bologneſe, 

the Mantuan and Mirandola. 2 - 


CHAP, 
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Ravgn- 


CHAP. XIX. TY 


W Ravenna, and general Remarks upon that City. Its Hiſtory, Exarchs, 


and ſhort Account of the Battle called of Ravenna. Great Men it 
has produced, and many Councils held there, Tourney from Ferrara 
to Bologna. That City deſcribed, The public Palace, and a fine 
Braſs Statue, A curious Monument on Charles V, and Pope Cle- 
ment VII. Other Singularities of this Palace. The Church of 
St. Petronius and its Curigities. The Uni verſity formerly very fa- 
nous, but now entirely decayed, Dominican Convent, and ſeveral 
remarkable Tombs. A fine Chapel, and a vaſt Number of Relicks. 
Hiſtorical Epitaph of Hentius King of Sardinia and Corſica, and 
critical Obſervations upon it. Many other Churches and Convents. 
That of St. Benedictus. Other Tombs and Epitaphs. 


NH E Reaſon why we did not, upon leaving Ferrara this Morning, Marchs. 
take the Road by Ravenna, was becauſe we were certainly informed e 
that we could ſee nothing there that could repay the Trouble of paſſing giffiencd 
through ſuch a vaſt Number of wretched Roads, and that the Town itſelt City. 
was {till more deſolate and more diſpeopled than Ferrara. Mr. Miſſon, who 
went by this Road, owns this, and adds, That there are very. few Remains 
of its former State; that it is poorly built, that one can ſee nothing there but 
melancholy Ruins, and that all appears poor and as it were deſolate. 
Notwithſtanding this he went by Ravenna, and in the Account of his Gros 
Journey, he commits two groſs Blunders in Geography, for he ſays, That Miſtakes 


: | it is fifty Miles from Ferrara to Ravenna; that during the firſt two Days the % Mr. 


Country is very good, but that it becomes flat and wateriſh between the ſeveral e 


Branches of the Adige and the Po. I do not know what Maps this Travel- 


1 ler conſulted; but all thoſe J have ſeen make the Adige with all its Branches 


diſcharge itſelf into the Gulph of Venice not far from Valprona, upwards of 
Iixty Miles above Ravenna. They alſo ſhew that the lo and watry Ground, . 


mentioned by that Traveller, is ſituated between the two Branches of the 
Po, which throw themſelves into the ſame Gulph, the one near Volana, be- 
= lov Ferrara, the other above Ravenna. Ravenna, ſays Jornandes, Urbs inter 
Paludes & Pelagus, interque. Padi fluenta. 


But laying aſide many other Blunders of this Author concerning this Tomb 
City, I ſhall only take notice of this groſs one. He ſays, that it was Car- _ 2 
dinal Peter Bembo who repaired the Tomb of the famous Dante the Poet, and H 


thetamous 


Du the fix following Verſes upon it. Now the Mercurius Ialicus aſſerts, and Poet Har- 
Vith a great deal of Reaſon, that this was done by the Noble Bernard te. 


 Bembo, 
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170% Bembo, Podeſta of Ravenna when that City belonged to the Venetians. Day. 
March 30. if Aldigern ſepulchrum vile quondam & abjectum, Bernardus Bembus Prætor 


Ravex. Navennas, multò magnificentius ere ſuo refecit, nec falſo inſcrigſit: 
NAs 


Hiſtory of 


Ravenna, 


TR NY 


Exignd tumuli Dantes Hic ſorte jacebas 
Squallen!i nulli cognite pene ſitu. 
Alt nunc marmoreo ſubnixus conderis arcu, 
Omnibus & cultu ſplendidiore nites. 
Nimirum Bembus Mufis incenſus Etruſcis 
Hoc tibi, quem in primis he coluere dedit. 
Anno Sal. 1482. v1 Kal. Funii Bernardus Bembus ere ſuo poſuit. 


In Subſtance thus : 


% Bernard Bembo, Podeſta of Ravenna, at his own Expence very much 
cc beautified the Tomb of the Poet Dante, which was till then mean and 
e obſcure, and cauſed the following Words to be engraved upon it: 
« Bembo, inſpired by the Muſes of Italy, whoſe Favourite, Dante, you was, 
< reared this Marble Tomb over you, while your 'Burying-place remained 


c unnoted, obſcure and wretched, that you might appear with greater, 


„ Splendor. | 

This Aſſertion is confirmed by Merula in his Coſmography : Dantis A. 
digerii ſepulchrum marmoreum d Bernardo Bembo Veneto, Ravennatum quondan 
Pretore excitatum. To theſe Teſtimonies, add this plain Matter of Fact; 
that long before the Birth of Cardinal Peter Bembus, the Venetians were no 
more Maſters of Ravenna. In fine, Mr. Miſſon, who gives us the foregoing 
Verſes, commits another very great Miſtake, by reading in the laſt Line 
hec coluere, inſtead of he coluere, which has a natural Connection with the 
Mufis Etruſcis of the preceeding Verſe. A palpable Proof of our Travel 
ler's great Negligence, or of his taking Things merely upon Truſt. 

All that I can ſay of Ravenna is, that it is a very ancient City, and your 
great Lovers of high Antiquity make it to be built by Jubal the Son of 
Lemech, others by the Son of Nimrod; Strabo and Zozimus by the Theſſa- 
lians, who were driven thence by the Tyſcans. However that may be, 7. 
tus Livius, Tacitus, Appian, Ptolemy, Agathias, Olympidorus, Sidonius Apo! 
linaris, and a great many others, mention it as being a City of very great 
Antiquity : Dixit, & antique muris egreſſa Ravenne, lays Claudian. It was 
made a Roman Colony by Auguſtas, according to Strabo; and Dion tells us, 
that that Prince kept there a Fleet of 250 Veſlels. He ſtationed, ſays Sueton, 
a Fleet at Miſenum, and another at Ravenna, for guarding the upper aus 
lower Sea. Its Harbour, which formerly was ſo beautiful, is at preſent ſo 
full of Sand, that the City is three Miles from the Sea. Tiberius, who ſuc- 
ceeded Auguſtus, repaired its Walls, and erected ſome new Gates, according 
to an Inſcription {till remaining, which is to be ſeen on the Top of the 


gilded Gate, and is as follows: 1 
TIB. 
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FIST: 

TIB. CLAVDIVS, DRVSI FIL, March 28 

CAESAR. AVGVST. GERMANIC, . 
PONT, MAX. TRIB, POT, 11. COS, 11. NA. 


The Emperor Honorius made this Place the Seat of his Reſidence, both That City 
before and after Alaric had taken and burned Rome. Theodoric King of 1 1 1 
the Oftrogoths, having made himſelf Maſter of Tah, fixed the Seat of his Regen 
Empire here, and adorned it with magnificent Churches and Palaces ; as of the 
likewiſe did his Daughter Amalazonihe, and his Grandſon Athalaric. The Emperors, 
Goths being afterwards driven from 1taly by Narſes General to the Empe- &&. 
ror Juſtinian, he was made Governor of Ravenna, and continued ſo for 
ſixteen Years 3 but being recalled by Juſtin II. Succeſſor to Juſtinian, that 
Prince, in the Year $567, ſent one Longinus to ſucceed him who took up his 
Reſidence at Ravenna under the Title of Exarch. 

The German Hiſtorians pretend that this Dignity of Zxarch, was pretty Exarchs 
much the ſame as that of Arch-Duke, whom in their Language they call o Kauen. 
Ersberſogh. Mr. Miſſon tells us, that there were eighteen Exarchs ſent by 
the Eaſtern Emperors to govern Lady. But he is miſtaken, there were but 
ftteen in all, their Names and Succeilors being as follows. 


1. Longinus. 9. Theodorus Calliopa. 

2. Smaragdus, 10. Olympius, 

3. Romanus. 11. Theogorus Calliopa, iterum. 
4. Callinicus. 12. Jobannes Platina, 

5. Smaragdus, iterum. 13. Theophylacius. 

6. Lamigius. | 14. Paulus. 

7. Eleutherius, 15. Eutychus, 


8. Jaacius. 


All theſe Exarchs reſided at Ravenna for 175 Years, till Pepin King +. Ci 
of France, being called into 7taly by the Biſhop of Rome, took Ravenna, given to £ 
which he gave to the Church, with ſeveral other Cities depending on it, the Poper, 
and put a final Period to the Exarchate. ae 

It was near Ravenna that the young Gaſton de Foix Duke of Nemours, 
and Nephew of Lewis XII, gained the famous Battle which has ſince gone 5 
by the Name of that City, againſt the Army of Pope Julius II, Ferdinand 
King of Spain, and the Venetians. This young General, who was no more 
than twenty four Years old, killed ſixteen or eighteen Thouſand of the 
Enemy in the Field of Battle, but was killed himſelf by following the Pur- 
ſuit with too much Ardour. This happened on Eaſter Day 1512. Upon 
this the French, enraged at loſing their brave General, took Ravenna by 
Vor, II. | e 5 ſtorm, 


ittle of 
a N A * 


1707- ſtorm, pillaged and plundered itin fo cruel a Manner, that it has remained 
Barc) 28. over ſince in the ſame melancholy Condition we now ſee it. They ſhew 
Ter us three Miles from this City, upon the Road to Farſi, by the Banks of 
NA. the little River Ronco, a pretty high Croſs, upon the very Spot where Gaſton 


de Foix was killed. i 
FreſhWa- Freſh Water has been always ſo ſcarce at Ravenna, that it gave Occa- 


ter ſcarce ſjion to the following pleaſant Epigram of Martial. 


there. 
Sit Ciſterna mihi, quam Vinca malo Ravennæ, 
Cum poſſim mulid vendere pluris aquam, 
Great This City is at preſent the Capital of Romania, with the Title of an 


ven born Archbiſhopric. It boaſts of having produced Fauſtinus, who is Fſo often 

wal Alexander Severus; the famous Caſſiodorus, Chancellor to Theodoric King of 

the Goths in Italy; Pope Jobn XVII; Peter Damien Cardinal of Oſtia, and 

ſome other eminent Men. | T2 

Councils Several Councils have been held there; one in the Year go4, where the 

acldchere. Acts of the Council which Stephen the ſeventh held againſt the Memory of 
Pope Formoſus were burnt ; one in 967, and another in 997, for Eccleſi- 
aſtical Diſcipline ; one in 1128, which depoſed the Archbiſhops of Agquileia. 
and Venice; one in 1286, for reforming Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline ; one in 
1310, for examining into the Buſineſs of the Templars, where it was con- 
cluded that the Order ſhould be kept up, but that ſuch Particulars amongſt 
them ſhould be puniſhed as were guilty of the Crimes alledg'd againſt them. 


The three laſt Councils were ſummoned in 1311, 1314 and 1317, all three 


of them for reforming the corrupted Manners of the Eccleſiaſtics, which 

were in thoſe Days generally very debauch'd. But to proceed on my 

Journey, _ Ns 
TheRirer A full League from Ferrara, we began to coaſt along the Reno, which 
Remo and is the Rhenus of Pliny, This River, according to. our Maps of Lac, rifes 


us Courſe. in Tyſcany,. not far from Caviana, and in one of the Vallies of the Appenine. 
It. runs near Bagni della Porretta, Bologna, Argillo and Pieva, and then diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Po, about four Miles above Ferrara. 


We halted to dine at a Village called Mirabello, where we met with very. 


ſorry. Entertainment. About five in the Evening we arrived at a. little 
Town called Cento, which lies likewiſe in the Ferrareſe, but upon the Bor- 


ders of the Dominions of Modena. As I perceived myſelf very much heated 
and out of order when we came thither, we reſolved to pals the Night there. 
Cuno, a After reſting a ſhort Time, we walked through the Town, All the: 


SE  Houles, as at Padua, are built upon Piazza's, but the Streets are wider and 
On. 


wretched thing of a Church in all 7zaly z and ſeveral Convents. I obſerved 


m.the Church of the Fathers of the Oratory the following Inſcription, upon. 


a Vault where the Fathers of that Society are interred, 


at Raven mentioned by Martial; the Sophiſt Aſpaſius, who lived under the Reign of 


not ſo dark, There is ſomewhat they call a Cathedral, but the moſt 


D. O. M. 


SSS 22 
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Mirel's 
arch 29. 
| : D. O. M. 9 yd. et 
Queris quid hic jaceat, Viator | Boro 
R Patrum Oratorii Cineres, . 
ui 


Floribus ut poſſint vitam veſtire ſecundam, 
Leti cum Letho pacta habuere mori. 


There is nothing at Cento worthy of Notice, except its being the native Great 
Country of the celebrated Cæſar Cremonin, one of the moſt famous Profeſ- 5 N 
ſors of Philoſophy that ever was in /aly, He was forty Years Profeſſor at F ; 
Padus, where he was lodged and attended as magnificently as a Cardinal is 
at Rome. Cento likewiſe produced the famous Painter Franciſco Barberi, 
generally called 1! Guercino da Cento. This City is ſurrounded only with a 
plain earthen Rampart, with a pretty large Ditch full of Water. 


About nine o' Clock we ſet out from Cento, and ſome time after came pa. 
to the Banks of the Reno which we paſſed in a Ferry. We afterwards. 
paſſed through the little Town of La Pieva, which like Cento is fortified 
only with an Earthen Rampart and a Ditch full of Water. Though Pieva 
is but a wretched Hole, yet the Army of Pope Urban VIII. was defeated 
twice ſucceſſively in their Attempts to take it. 
An Hour after, we paſt by the Town of Argilla, another pitiful Hole, le. 
The Author of the Mercurius Italicus tells us, that there is neither Town nor 
Village on the Road betwixt Ferrara and Bologna, only a paltry Inn which 
ſtands half Way; and yet you ſee we have met with three ſmall, but walled 
Towns. How can a Man miſtzke ſo much! In ſhort, after travelling ſome 
Time through a pretty bad Road, we arrived early at Bologna. 
We no ſooner got into the City, than I found myſelf ſeized with a very Po/ogna, 
violent Fever, which I thought would have brought me to my Grave. But eee 
by Means of an excellent Regimen and very good Remedies, eſpecially Kc * 
plentiful Bleeding, I had the good luck to recover. Being now on the 
tenth of April, pretty well in my Health, we went to pay a Viſit to one 
Camillo Rizzardi, a Gentleman of this Town, for whom we had a Letter of 
Recommendation. He received us with a great deal of Politeneſs, and an 
Hour after conducted us in his Coach to the public Palace, where the Pope's 
Legale and the Gonfalonnier with his Counſellors are lodged. 


Above the Porch there is a Statue of Braſs, which all Travellers take to uri! 16. 
be that of Pope Gregory XIII. who wasa Native of Bologna and died in 1585, 2 
and which your Biſhop Burnet aſſures us, was believed by learned People to a ara 
be that of Nicholas IV. of Aſcoli, who died towards the End of the XIIIth fine Sta- 
Century, This Statue is very much eſteemed, and is done by the Hand of ues. 
Alexander Mingente, whom they called 11 Michel Angelo incognito. It is ſaid 
© weigh 11,000 Pounds. my i 

h Beſides 


Aa 2 
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80 
85 Beſides this, we ſee there the Statue of Boniface VIII. with the following 
Aprit to. Inſcription, 
— 
1 Bonifacio VIII. P. M. 
yore: ot; Ob eximia erga ſe merita, S. P. Q. B. 
ſcription An. M.CCC.I. | 
to a v ry 
ogy In Egli. 
mo « The Senate and People of Bologna erect this to their excellent Bene- 
&« factor Pope Boniface the VIIIth. in the Year 1301.“ 
This is perhaps the only Inſcription which gives this Pope a good Word, 
© wh) ſtole into the Chair like a Fox, reigned like a Lion, and died like a 
Dog, that is, in a Rage; becauſe Philip the Fair of France, in the Beginning 
ok the XIVth Century, ſent a Gaſcon Gentleman, one Felix de Nogaret, who 
1 1 8 gave the Holy Father a ſwinging Box on the Ear. 
Remark- There is likewiſe a handſome Monument upon a Braſs Pannel againſt the 
able Mo- Wall of this Palace, in Memory of the famous Entry of Pope Clement VII, 
nument, and the Emperor Charles V, in 1529, and the Coronation of the Latter, 
_ ite In- It is as follows. 
on Cherie | 
V. OR CLEMENS VII. PONT. MAX. 
t 1. 


Ut Chriſtiane Reipub. ſtatum reformaret, cum Carolo V. 
Cæſ. Imp. Bononiæ congreſſus eft. In hanc Urbem Cæſar 
Non. Novemb. anno à Chriſti natali 1529. introiit, pro 
Templi foribus de more Pont. Max. adoravit. Ejus hor- 
tatu & Conſilio, cùm reſtituto in Mediolani avitum Reg- 
num Franciſco Sfortia, ac Venetis pace datd, cundtæ Italiæ 
otium ac tranquillitatem optatam reddidiſſet, Imperii coro- 
nam hoc pompe ordine accepit. Feneſtra hæc ad dexteram 
fuit Porta Pretoria; & egreſſus Ceſar per Pontem ſubli- 

cium, in ædem D. Petronii deductus, ſacris rite peractis, 

a Pont. Max. auream coronam Imperii, ceteraque inſignia 

accepit. Inde cum eo triumphans, exercitu ornatiſſ. præ- 

eunte Urbem perluſtratit, Cum ambo in eodem Prætorio 

totum hyemem canjunctiſſ. de ſumma rerum deliberantes 
egillent, Cæſar poſt ſuum advenium menſe quinto, in Ger- 
maniam ad tumultus civium impiorum ſedandos, & bellum 

Turcicum cum Ferdinando Fratre Pannonia Rege appa- 

randum profectus eſt. THujus Rei Monimentum hoc, In- 

nocentio Cibo Cardin. Legato Autore, Uberto Gambara 


Urbis Pref. referente, S. P. Q. B. extare voluit, Nen. 
Neovemb, 1530. 


1 
_ 
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2 In Engliſb thus Fl 3 
Pope Clement the ſeventh, that he might reform the State of Chri- BoLoGx a 


« ſtianity, had a Congreſs with the Emperor Charles the fifth. In Novem- 
« her 1529 he entered this City; and, according to Cuſtom, he worſhiped 
« the Pope before the Dcors of the Church, By his Advice and Con- 
« duct, after reſtoring Francis Sforza to his native Inheritance of the Du- 
« chy of Milan, given Peace to the Venetians, and the Bleſſing of Peace 
« and Tranquility to all Lady, which ſhe ſo much wiſhed for; the ſaid 
« Charles received the Imperial Crown in this proceſſional Pomp. This 
« Window upon the Right-hand was the Porta Pretoria ; and Charles go- 
« ing out by the Sublician Bridge, was conducted to the Church of St, Pe- 
« fronius, where the holy Ceremonies being performed, he received the 
« Imperial Crown and other Badges of Majeſty from the Pope. From 
« thence together with his Holineſs in a triumphal Manner, with his gal- 
« Jant Army marching before, he made a Proceſſion through the City. 
„% While both were ipeading the whole Winter with the greateſt In- 
« timacy in the ſame Palace, they deliberated upon the moſt important 
“Affairs of the State. The Emperor after ſtaying five Months marched 
into Germany to quell the Riling of ſome Rebels, and in Conjunction 
« with his Brother Ferdinand King of Hungary, to make preparations for 
the Turkiſh War, The Senate and People of Bologna, upon the Motion 
of Ubertus Gambara the City Prefect, were willing that this Monument 
of that Event ſhould be erected, at the Requeſt of Innocent Cibo Cardi- 
nal Legate, November the fifth 1530.” 


I remember to have read in ſome Book, that ſeveral Days before this Repartee 
Ceremony happened, a Lord, who attended Charles V, having told his of C's 
Prince, that he was afraid the Pope, to be revenged of the Sacking of Rome die Vth- 
by his Army, and his having been committed Priſoner to the Caſtle of — 
St, Angelo, would treat him with as much Indignity, as Alexander III treated 
the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa at Venice; and that Charles V. anſwered 
him, That if the Pope was ſo great a I'ool as to repeat ſuch an Inſolence, he 
world beat him ſo briſkly about the Ears with his Sword, that be ſhould have 
cauſe to remember it all the reſt of his Life, 

This Palace is a noble Building, and its Walls ſo thick that they are Deſerip- 
laid to be Cannon-proof, It is divided into two great Courts, the firſt of tien olthe 
vhich is encloſed with four Wings ſupported by Portico's, with Galleries e 
running round the whole, which lead into the Apartments. The other, 
contains the Lodgings of the Officers and other Domeſtics belonging to the 
WV 3 FUE 
| Belides the Statues and the fine Paintings in the Palace, we are there ſhewn 1q'2 
tne Cabinet of Curioſities which belonged to the learned and famous Lies and Wiit— 
Haroaudus, with ncar two hundred Volumes in Folio all writ with his own 1 * 

9 Hand; 75:2... 


 L/treans 


Gus, 


1707. Hand, beſides, at leaſt as many filled with looſe Leaves. *Tis true 
Abril 10. that the Margins are very large, and there is a great Diſtance between each 
Boro Line; but notwithſtanding all this, the ſix Volumes which he has left us 

upon the Nature of Things, contain four times as much Matter, as all the 
Works of Pliny together. Aldroandns died in the Year 1605, aged 83; 
but not ſo poor as he is given out to have been, on account of the great 
Expence he was at in his Travels, and engraving a vaſt Number of Plates ; 
for we were credibly informed, that he left a pretty good Eſtate, together 
with his fine Cabinet, to the Gentlemen of Bologna, to defray the Charges 
of printing his Manuſcripts. We were ſhewn their Catalogue, together 
with the Portrait and the Encomium of their Author, the latter by Joan- 
RE nes Imperialis. 
—_ of There is likewiſe.in this Palace a ſmall Arſenal, and the Swiſſes who are 
Hits, 5” in the Pope's pay mount Guard there very regularly. Upon a certain Place 
a till of the Wall we ſee the Figure of a Man hanging by one Foot with thoſe 
Tuowitr Words, Ugolino Filatugliero traditore alla Patria, A Traytor to his 
Country. Mr. Miſſon makes a comical Blunder when without any Foun- 
dation he ſuppoſes, that this Perſon may be the Count Ugolino of Piſa, one 
of the Heads of the Guelph Faction; he adds that his Hiſtory is to be found 
in J. Villani, and in Leander Alberti: And yet neither of theſe Authors ſpeak 
one Word as if this Count had been hang*d by one Foot at Bologna: And 
Paulus Emilius tells us plainly that his Enemies ſhut him up in a Tower at 
Piſa, the Keys of which they threw into the Arno, and there left him to 
die of Hunger with two of his Sons and three of his Grandſons. The Lo- 
lino we are now mentioning was the Owner of a great many Silk Mills at 
Bologna, and upon ſome Diſcontent he retired to France, where he diſco- 
vered the expeditious Way they had at Bologna of throwing Silk, He 
was therefore declared a Traytor to his Country and hang'd in Efigy. Sig- 
nior Camillo who has the Property of ſeveral of theſe Silk Mills in the City, 
told us this Story, which is confirmed by the Epithet of Filatugliero Throw- 
{ter, given this Perſon by the Inſcription, He likewiſe told us that he be- 
lieved this very Man was ſtill alive, tho* he muſt be very old. 
A beauti- Oppoſite to the Palace there is a very fine Fountain by the Hand of the 
0 Fovn famous Jobn de Bologne; upon the Top we ſee a large Neptune of Braſs with 
bis Trident. He is ſurrounded by four Tritons, each of which holds a 
Dolphin, and by as many Heads of Lions, which all together throw out 
Water into four Shells ſupported by four Women, who likewiſe diſcharge 
ſmall Streams of Water thro? their Breaſts, But after all, theſe Jetts are 
very ill proportioned, both to the Largeneſs of the Fountain, and to the 
Beauty of the Statues which alktegether are faid to have coſt upwards of 
100,000 Crowns. . 

Church of In the ſame Square likewiſe ſtaggs the Church of St. Petronius Protector 
wt ang of Bologna, and the greateſt in the whole City. The Deſign of its great 
two an- Gate is beautiful, and its landing Place very broad. Before we enter'd the 

tique Mar- 8 


les. N Church 
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Church I obſerved two antique Marbles, the one containing the Figures of 1707. 
a Man and two Women as large as the Life, with the following Inſcription, %% 10. 
| Es BuLoGNax 

C. CORNELIUS, FULLONIA. CORMELIA, 


CL, HERMIA, SAL. L. OFFICIOSA, CL, PRISCA 
V. V. O. 


Upon the other Marble is the following Inſcription without any Figure. 


Q. MAN ILIO. c. F. cok po. 
LEG. XXI. RA PAC. PRAEF, EQVIT, 
EX ACT. TRIBVT. CIvIT. GALL, 
. 
CERTVS. LIB. i. An . i 
IN. Ro. F. IV. 


Cardinal Palivicini formerly Legate of Bologna was bury'd in this Church, Accountof 
and his Tomb is compos'd of ſeveral Sorts of fine Marble. But in m 1 
Opinion the greateſt Curioſity is the Meridian Line of the famous Aſtrono- merCa/7ni 
mer Jobn Dominic Caſſini, one of the Members of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. Before that learned Man was called into France by Lewis XIV. 
he was Aſtronomical Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Bologna, Maſter of For- 
tifications to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, and Arbiter of the Differences 
which might ariſe among the Princes of ah, with Regard to the Limits 
of their ſeveral Dominions. f | 

This ingenious Perſon has drawn his Meridian Line upon a Copper-Plate And of 

chaſs'd in the Pavement of this Church of St. Petronius which is 222 Foot Mn _ bo 
long. It begins at the Entrance to the great Nave upon the Left Hand, ne. 
and runs between the Pillars that ſupporc it without meeting the leaſt Ob- 

ſtacle, till it comes almoſt to the End of the little Nave. A very ſmall 

Opening thro? the Roof of the Latter lets in a Ray of the Sun which with 

the greateſt Exactneſs marks upon the Line the Solſtices and the Equi- 

noctials. With. all Deference to Mr, Miſſon's Judgment who thinks this Line 

a very eaſy Matter, I am.apt to think that few are capable of making ſuch. 

a one, and chat the learned Biſhop Burnet was much in the Right when he 

laid, That this Line of Monſieur Caſſini is one of the moſt curious Works of its. 

Kind. This noble Piece was made in 1656, It was in this Church that 

the Emperor Charles V. was crowned by Pope Clement VII. tho? he had 

been already crown'd at Aix la Chapelle in 1520. 

From St. Petronius we went to.ſee the Univerſity. It was formerly the, The Uni 
moſt famous of all 7aly for the Law, and therefore was call'd Omnis nutri verſity for- 
cala juris, the Nurſe of all Law, becauſe of its always having a great Num- _ Very" 

1 PY . he 5 8. 
ber of learned Profeſſôrs in that Science. It was founded by the Emperor 


Zheodgſius the younger Son to Arcadius in the Year 425, and had b:en ſince 


con 
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1707. conſiderably augmented with Privileges and other Advantages by the Em- 

April 10. perors Charles the Great, and Lotharius. It became afterwards fo cele 

NN brated that it drew Scholars to it from all Parts of Europe. It was in this 

Univerſity that Pope Gregory IX. drew up the Decretals, Pope Boniface VIII. 
what is called the Sixth, Clement V. the Clcementines and Accurfius the Gloſs. 

Amongſt a great many other Profeffors' of Philoſophy who formerly 

lid Honour to this Univerſity, Fredericus Pendaſius and For tunins Licetus 

may be juſtly look*d upon as the moſt learned. The former was of Mau- 

| tua, and having been Profeſſor for ſix Years in the Univerſity of Padua 

was on Account of his great Learning call'd to Bologna, where he was made 

a Citizen, and died of old Age in the Year 1601, He left a Son Cæſar 

Pendaſius, who was likewiſe Profeſſor of Philoſophy, . The Fathers Chair 

was vacant for twenty ſeven Years for Want of a Profeſſor to fill it with 

equal Abilities, As to Fortunius Licetus (who with Zabarella and Ferdi— 

nandus Carolus had ſtudied under Pendaſius) he paſt for the beſt Peripatetician 

of his Age. He firſt taught at Piſa, then at Cremona, then at Padua, and 

lattly at Bologna, He was ſo laborious that tho? he compos'd many Works 

he never would ſuffer any of them to be printed without tranſcribing it 

four or five Times with his own Hand, I muſt not forget the great Alcia- 

tus, who was alſo Profeffor at Bologna, and one of the moſt celebrated 

Lawyers of Europe. 

Tic Tu The Building of this Univerſity is very fine, it conſiſts of four great 

4 5 %% Wings containing Galleries, Claſſes, and Halls ornamented with a vaſt ma- 

bee ny Pictures, We were ſhewn in one of theſe Halls a fine Monument erected 

to the famous and learned Phyſician and Surgeon Gabriel Taliacotius in Italian 

Tagliacozz0, who had the Secret of ſupplying Noſes, Lips, Ears, and other 

ſmall fleſnly Members to thoſe who had loſt them. Fovin de Rochfort ſays 

That the Library of this Univerſiiy has more Books in it, than the Libraries of 

Oxford and Cambridge both put together. What a monſtrous Abſurdity! 

The Anatomical Theatre deſerves ſome Attention on Account of its fine 

Cieling, and the Statues of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians of the Uni- 

verſity, as well as for its Flooring, where we ſee the Figures of Apollo and 

Eſculapius in the Middle of the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, Among ſeve- 

ral Colleges, which formerly rendered this Univerſity famous, thoſe which 

Pope Sixtus V. and the Cardinal of Albornos founded, the one for the Stu- 


dents of the Marquiſate of Ancona, the other for the Spaniards are not the 
leaſt remarkable. | | | 


Sever 1 of 
its learned 


Proſeffors. 


Tais Uni- But, ſtrange Revolution of human Affairs! This Univerſity once ſo fi- 
ie-fity mous, and by far the moſt celebrated of all Bay for many Ages, is now 


1IO Ver- 


8 decayed to an incredible Degree and even reduced to nothing. So that one 
Eyed. | | 


may well fay : 


8 Ill 


la 
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Ila ſuperba ſemel Studiorum mater et Alrix, 
Non nift barbariem, ſegnitiemque colit. 

Turba Magiſtrorum ſold gravitate verenda, 
Vix ſeptem didicit verba latina loqui. 

Delius antiquis ceſſit proſcriptus ab aris, 
Occupat indoctus limina cundta ſtupor. 

Hdc miſera rerum facie perterritus Urbem 
Deſero, & inceptum proſequor æger iter. 


— 
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BoLloOGNA 


The Dominican Convent is one of the moſt magnificent in all the City, Dominican 


and we are told that it is the firſt and chief Houſe of this Order, it al- 3 
ways containing no leſs than 150 Religious. On the left as one enters we ſee Tombs ot 
the Tomb of the famous Antonius Maginus, one of the moſt learned Mathe- ſeveral 


maticians of his Age in Europe. 
Profeſſor for a long Time. 


taph, which I give you as a Curioſity in the Latin Language, 


F 


Jo. Antonio Magino Patavino, qui e Patria ad ſupremam 


Mathematicarum ſedem in Acad. Bononienſem ad vocatus, 
cum multts annis voce & ſcriptis, quibus fulgebat, Doc- 
trinæ radiis Univerſum pene orbem illuſtraſſet, tandem in- 
feſtis Aſtr orum ſolis ad corpus Martis, quos ſibi pranove- 
rat, obtutibus concedens, maximum ſui Poſteris reliquit 
deſiderium. vixit Ann, LXI. mens. vii. Dies xXv1ill. 
horam, 1. obiit an. 1617. tert. id. Febr. Sele currente 
prope diametrum Martis, & rircd Exagonum Saturni. Fo. 
Anton. Roffenus Philos. pub. Profeſſor & Mathematicarum 
Scientiarum Studioſus, ne tanti viri famam tempus edax 
abſumeret, hoc Præceptori ſuo grati animi monumentum 


ere proprio P. C. Auno Domini M. DC, XVIII. 


He was a Native of Padua, where he was learned 
But his great Reputation occaſioning his being 
called to Bologna, he there taught the Mathematics till his Death, which 
happened by an Apoplexy in 1617, and the 61ſt. Year of his Age, after 
having foretold the Time of his own Death, as we are told by one of his 
Scholars, who erected his Tomb at his own Expence, and wrote his Ept- 


Men. 


Epitaph 


of the lear- 


ned Magi - 


*. 


The famous Lawyer GIx vs of Piſtoya in Tuſcany, the Diſciple of Dyxvus, Or ;,,, 
and Maſter to the celebrated Ba RToL vs, is likewiſe buried in this Convent, 


at the Side of Dy N us. His Epitaph is but ſhort containing only three 
Lines in Capital Letters, and 1 us that it was erected by the People 


of Pitoya. 


LY 


B b 


GINO 
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1707. 


. NO EXIMIO JURIS-CONSULTO, | 
5 BARTHOLI PR/ECEPTORI DIN, a 


POPULUS PISTORIENSIS B. M. POSUIT, 


And of We there likewiſe ſee the Marble Tomb of the celebrated Alexander Tartap. 

Alexander nus, who was born at nola. This able Lawyer taught his Science at Pavia, 

Joriegs#s. Ferrara, and Bologna for thirty Years with fo great Reputation, and had 
uch a Concourſe of Scholars from all Parts of Lach, that all who did not 
hear his Leſſons were look'd upon as unlearn'd in the Law. He died at 
Bologna in the Vigour of his Life, being but 53 Years old; and the follow. 
ing Epitaphis on his Tomb, which was erected by his Son in 1487. 


. Alexandro Tartagno Imolenſi, Legum veriſſ. ac fideliſſ. Interpreti. 
Qui vixit ann, LIII. Filii pientiſſ. Patri ob benemerita pos, obiit 
Anno M. CCCC. LXXXVII. 


geveral The Cloyſters of this Convent are very fine. In the firſt we ſee the Epi- 
Engl taphs of ſeveral Engliſhmen who were buried there with the Arms of England, 
Gentle. in the Time of Henry VII. Amongſt others 1 obſerved a Marble inſcribed A. 
men ou . thur Comes Anglia 1505 Sepulchrum Ang lorum, and another erected by one Ro- 
Cloyſtets. Gert Fiſcher with the following Epitaph, by which we learn that one William 
Engliſhman is buried there, and that he was killed by the Splinter of a Gun 
8 he was ſeeing the Firings upon a rejoicing Day. The Words are a 
ollow : | N 


Hic fitus in Tumulo eſt Gulielmus gloria Gentis 
Anglorum, quem mors traxit ad Elyſios, 
Nam mods feſtivos dum ſpectat ludere Bombos, 
Bombardi fractus viribus occubutt. 

Prob dolor] ergo homini quenam- fiducia Martis 

Si jugulant etiam quos putat eſſe jocos? 


Aue viator. Ne in poſterum fine honore ſepulturæ funus effe-. 

 ratum Anglicis omnibus quoquo modo vitæ functis, Rober- 
tus Fiſcher, pietatèe motus, opus hoc faciendum curavit. 
Die 4 Novemb. A. D. 1503. vale, & in rem tuam 
abi. 


lam much miſtaken if there is not ſomething left out in this Inſcription: | 


There is another erected by Robert Bircke an Engliſhman upon one Wit 
Dr 


ham Roſs, a King's Scholar, with the following Inſcription ; 
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Do. Gulielmus Roſſe Anglus, Regiæ Majeſtatis Alumnus, Ar- 1707. 
tium Doctor & Medicus eximius. Robertus Byrcke Anglus Abril 10. 
J. Il, D. poſuit 5 Junii 1524. | BorLoc vA 


geveral learned talians are likewiſe buried in this firſt Cloyſter, the moſt And Jia- 
remarkable are 4zo of Bologna, Maſter to the famous Accusſius, and who A Alen 
fouriſh'd about the Year 1230 under the Reign of the Emperor Frederic II. 2 
Tranciſcus Philelphus, Hippolitus Marſilius, Bartholomeus Salicetus, Socinus 
Junior, Florianus, and Fohannes Andreas, by whoſe Epitaph we learn that he 
wrote a great many Works on the Canon Law and died of the Plague 
in 1348. | 

We were likewiſe ſhew'd in the Church-yard a very high Marble Tomb 
containing the Bones of a certain ancient Doctor of the Civil and Canon 


Law, his Name was Agidius de Foſcararis of a very rich Patrician Family, 


and the Author of a great many very valuable Law-Works. He died at 
Bologna where he was born, and we read the following Inſcription on his 
Tomb in Capital Letters. 


M. CC. LXXXIX, INDICT. II. DIE IX. JAN. 
Eg. D. Fuſcararis DCR. Morte quieſcit „ 
C. Dotto., H Egidius Moibus eximins, 4115. = 
C. Dux vir, Luſtrator Studii, verique Repertor Ts, 
C. Canone fulcitus. MTE, Q, DE. Solidus 
C. CPrum CP/is Clemens ut ſis ſibi Teſtis. 


There wants the Pentameter Verſe to the laſt of theſe three ſtrange Lines, 
which would require an Oedipus to explain them. | | 

In the ſecond Cloyſter there is a little Chapel which one of the Monks our _ 
Conductor aſſured us was tlie Cell where their glorious Founder St. Dominic er <a 
lived till he died. He is there painted aſleep, and over the Door of the ,;.,.. 
Cell are wrote the following Words, ic obiit S. P. Dominicus Anno Dom. 
M. CC. XXI. They ſhow us likewiſe a Cypreſs planted by his own Hand 
near 500 Years ago. | ” 

The Refectory is large and very handſome, the Dormitories are in vaſtly The Con- 
long Galleries; the Cellars are very remarkable for their Vaults, their Ex- vent. 


| | tent, and for a great many Hogſheads full of the beſt, I ſay of the beſt, for 


our Conductor made us taſte ſeveral Sorts of Wine which were all of the 
moſt exquiſite Taſte, | _ 
The Library, which is open to all and at all Times, is anſwerable to every The Li- 
thing elſe, it being full of a vaſt Number of good Books, We enter it by brary. 
4 very fine Portico adorned with ſeveral Statues repreſenting the Sciences 


and the Portraits of the moſt eminent Writers of their Order. 


li the Convent is magnificent, the Church is equally ſo. The Benches 
of the Choir are of Wood inlaid and work'd by a Brother of the Order na- {3 a8 
med Hranciſco Damiano of Bergamo. The Workmanſhip of it is very Mm 

B b 2 much 
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NIN much eſteemed here, and to raiſe the Value of it they tell us that the Em. 
peror Charles V. had the Curioſity to try with the Point of his Dagger whe. 
Bol oc ther it was inlaid Wood or Painting, and that having pick*d out a Piece of 
the Wood, they have never been able to lay it again as it was before; For 
this Reaſon the Place where it was, is unfilled to this Day. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the Talk of this inlaid Work, yet it is certain, that the inlaying 
that has been made fiace that Time is infinitely more fine and delicate. 
Rich Cha- But the moſt, magnificent Object in this Church is the Chapel containing 
peland the Body of St. Dominic; it is all over covered with Marble, and adorned with 
5 1 of very fine Paintings. His Tomb is of white Marble full of Baſs-Reliefs re- 
„„, © preſenting the principal Actions of the Saint. The Shrine which is upon 
the Altar, and which contains his Head, is as vaſtly rich as can be, both on 
Account of the ſeveral Figures of Gold and Silver, and of the Jewels with 
which it is adorned, They likewiſe ſhow us a large Silver Lamp of exqui. 
ſite Workmanſhip, which they pretend was ſent by ſome Indians, who were 
converted to the Catholic Faith, to be placed upon St. Dominic's Tomb, 
The Legend of this great Saint ſays that his Mother dream'd that ſhe had, 
brought forth a Dog with a lighted Flambeau in his Mouth, to denote 
this good Saint would not only bark againſt the Heretics, but. that he would 
make them be broiPd and Grid-iron'd without Mercy from pure Catholic Zeal. 
And this he actually did to the utmoſt of his Power, 
3 Our Conductors ſhewed us alſo a precious Reliquary, in which they boaſt 
Relick:; Of having the Finger which St. Thomas the Apoſtle thruſt into our Saviour's 
Side; a Hand of one of the Holy Innocents; the Head of one of the 
11000 Virgins ; a Thorn of our Saviour's Crown; ſome of the Milk and Hairs 
of the Virgin Mary; and a Piece of the true Croſs, which notwithſtanding 
all that Laſſels fays in his Travels, muſt have been of a moſt enormous. 
Size, fince one meets with a Piece of it in almoſt every Reliquary to be 
| ſeen in Roman Catholic Countries. 
N ron It is likewiſe in this Church of the Dominicans, that the Tomb of Hentins. 
Epitaph of King of Sardinia and Corfica, natural Son to the Emperor Frederic the IId. 
| Hentius is erected. His Epitaph, containing an Abridgment of the Hiſtory, the. 
King of Captivity, and the Death of that young Prince, is as follows: 


Sardinia 
apd Cor - 


fica, | D. = #8 M. 
Viator quiſquis es. 
Siſte gradum, & quod ſcriptum eſt perlege. 
Ni perlegeris penſila. 
Hoc, is cujus causd hoc ſcripium eſt, fieri rogat. 
Orto inter Bonon. ac Mutin. Bello, 
Ceſ. Fred. II. Rom. Imp. 
Filium Hentium 
Sardinia ac Corfice Inſularum Regem, 
Mutinenſibus ſuppetias ferre jubet, 25 
| 11 
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Qui inito apud D. Ambroſii Pontem certamine, 2 Bonon. 2 
Capitur, nullaque re ut dimittatur impetrat, licet Pater pris 10. 
minis, deinde precibus & pretio deprecatoribus uteretur, 3 


cùm tantum auri pro redimendo filio polliceretur, quantum 
ad moenia Bononiæ circulo aureo cingenda ſufficeret. Sic 
captivus annos XXII. Menſes 1x. dies xv1. tenetur, ali- 
turgque regio more publics Bononienſium impensd. Sic de- 
funFus magnificent], ac pientiſſ. funeratus, 
| Tic Tumulatur. 
Preterea fimulacrum hoc in perpetuum Monumentum; & 
Hoſti & Captive S. P. Q. B. P. Anno ſal. 1272. 
11. 1d, Mart. | 
Hoc volebam ut ſcires. Ali & vale. 
Pofitum ere publico Joan. Franciſco Aldrovando Dictalore. 


In Subſtance thus. 


In the Name of God. 


« Paſſenger whoever thou art ſtop, read what is here wrote, and when 
« thou haſt read, reflect upon it ſeriouſly. This is the Requeſt made you 
© by the Perſon on whoſe Account theſe Words are wrote. 

Upon a War betwixt the People of Bologna and thoſe of Modena, the 
Emperor Frederic II. ſent his Son Hentius King of Sardinia and Corſica, 
„with Supplies to thoſe of Modena; who in a Battle fought upon the 
« Bridge of St, Ambroſe was taken Priſoner by the Bologneſe, nor could 
„he by any Means obtain his Releaſe ; though his Father with 
« Threats, and then with Entreaties, and Offers of as much Gold as would 
* {urround the Walls of Bologna, offered to purchaſe his Son's Ranſom. 

© Thus being detained a Priſoner for twenty two Years, nine Months and 
„ ſixteen Days, he was maintained in a Royal Manner at the public Ex- 
« pence of the Inhabitants of Bologna; and when he died was magnificently 
* interred under this Monument. The Senate and People of Bologna be- 
* ſides erected this Statue in perpetual Remembrance of this their Enemy 
* and Captive, in 1272, March the third. This is what I wanted to in- 
form you of: Be gone and proſper. Erected at the public Charge under 
the Government of Franciſcus Adrovandus. 


Though ſeveral Hiſtorians mention the Captivity of this Hentius, and The story 
the ſtubborn Reſolution of the Bologneſe not to give him back to his Father; contained 
yet I can't bring myſelf to believe but that they who firſt raiſed the Story in = 
were Guelfs, or of the Pope*s Party, and did it in hatred to Frederic the IId, — 
who was Head of the G:bellines. For what Probability is there that this improba- 
Emperor, who thrice entered 7taly at the Head of a powerful Army, and pie. 

reduced all the Rebels and Partiſans of the Pope to their Duty, could __ 
| ave. 
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170%. have dbliged the People of Bologna to have releaſed his Son, either by Me. 
Abril 10. naces, by Gentleneſs, or by ſo great a Ranſom? Was Bologna at that Time 
or To powerful a State as to perſiſt in her Reſolution for ſo many Years to 
refuſe, contrary to the Right of Nations, to render back to a powerful and 
 warlike Emperor his Son, who was Priſoner of War, and whom he offered 
to redeem with ſo large a Ranſom? This appears the more abſurd, as that 
Prince had a conſiderable Party in the ſame City, at the Head of which were 
the powerful Families of Benlivoglio aud Malvezzi, both in the Gibelline In- 
tereſt. Beſides, I cannot ſee what End the "Inhabitants of Bologna could 
propoſe 1n detaining the Prince after ſo large a Ranſom was offered for 
him; and then being at the Expence of entertaining him in a Royal Man. 
ner, and burying him with ſo much Magnificence, as is expreſſed on the Mo- 
nument ? So that upon the whole, I muſt think this Hiſtory either founded 
upon falſe Tradition, or that Circumſtances are entirely diſguiſed; a Thing 

which we ſee daily happen in our own Time. | | | 
Fine The moſt valuable Pictures in this Church are, a St. Hyacinth, a St. Rai. 
1 N mond, a St. Francis, and a St. Dominic by the famous Annibal Carrache, 

Ck with a Madona and a St. Dominic by Guido Reni. | N 
At the Entry of the Franciſcan Convent, on the Right- hand, is the Tomb 
Franciſcan of the famous Lawyer Accurſius, and his Son Francis, with the following 


Church, Inſcription. 
and Epi- | 
taph of 


Accurfſras, Sepulchrum Accurſii Gloſſatoris Legum, & Franciſci ejus ili. 


This Epitaph you ſee is quite ſimple, and, in my Opinion, it would be. 


much better if they were all of the ſame Kind; a great many being filled 
with Praiſes upon the Deceaſed which they by no means deſerved. 


And of We ſee in the Church the Tomb of Pope Alexander V, whoſe real Name 


Pope 4/-x- was. Peter of Candia, and died in the Year 1410, The fooliſh Epitaph 
ger: . upon him is as follows. 0 


Summus Paſtorum Alexander quinlus & omnis 
Scripture lumen ſanctiſſimus ordo Minorum 
| Quem edidit & proprio Cretenſis nomine Petrus 
Migravit M.CCCC.X. 


* The principal Pictures of this Church are an Afumplion by Carrache, with 

Other * - . 

Pictures à Converſion of St. Paul by his Couſin Lewis Carrache, In the Refectory 
there is a very fine Laſt Supper in Freſco, by Maſteletti a famous Painter of 


Bologna; and the magnificent Stair-Caſe which leads to the Dormitories, is 


of the Architecture of Vignoles. 


Baruabrte : 1 
Church. Statues which are very much eſteemed, The one reprelents St. Paul upon 
1 8 his 


992 


In the Church of the Barnabites upon the high Altar, we ſee two Marble 
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bis Knees, and the other the Executioner juſt going to ſtrike off his Head, 1707. 

both by Aſgard; a famous Sculptor of Balagna. This Church and its Cha- April 10. 

pels are enriched with fine Paintings by the Carraches, and a great deal of Boro 
ilding. 3 | | 

7 T *, Church of the Corpus Domini, poſſeſſed by the Nuns of St. Claire, That of 

has nothing in it more remarkable than the Body of the bleſſed Catherine 0 

de Vigri, born at Bologna in 1413, and who, according to her Legend, died e 3.47 

in that Convent in the Yeat 1463. She 1s ſeated in a great Chair in the of Carb. 

Habit of a Nun, but adorned with a great deal of trumpery Dreſs, and I 4 Vi. 

don't know how many Rings upon her Fingers. Her Face, her Hands and 

her Feet are bare, and blacker than the blackeſt Negro's in Angola. She 

has a Crown on her Head, a Crucifix in her Right-hand, and a little Book 

in her Left. The Nun who ſhewed this Mummy, ſwore by St. Anthony of 

Padua, that ſhe was obliged, from Time to Time, to cut her Hair and pare 

her Nails, which grew ſenſibly in a very extraordinary Manner, In this 

Church, on the two Sides of the great Gate, we likewiſe ſaw two excellent 

Pictures by Lewis Carrache. 3 

Under the Portico of the Church of St. Benedictus, is interred the learned jx;a,, 

Lawyer and Philoſopher 7ohn de Imola, who was originally of that City, but and Epi- 

was born at Bologna where his Father was honoured with the Right of taph of the 

Burgeſs, We are told by Hiſtory, that this honeſt Father, who knew very Ra 


bn of 
well that ; or 


Dat Galenus Opes, dat fulvum Bartholus Aurum, 


Or, bal Phyſic got Riches, and Law Gold, had deſigned him from his In- 
kancy to one of theſe two Profeſſions z but that our John preferred Law to 
Phyjic, and choſe rather to ſerve Mankind in defending their rights and Pro- 
perty, than to be their Executioner with the Aſſiſtance of poiſoning Apo- 
thecaries. After profeſſing the Law for ſeveral Years at Bologna, he died 
there under the Reign of the Emperor Sigiſmund, and the Pontificate of . 
Eugene IV, in the Year 1436. His Epitaph is as follows. 


D. M. 8. 
Joannis de Imola Pontificii Cæſaretgue Juris Conſulliſſimi 
Ofſa in ſubpoſito Gariſendorum Sepulchro requieſctunt, Mi- 
nus Gariſendus ille & ipſe interpres, Amitæ ſue Conjugi 
Ferit. | 


Me ſee in the ſame Church the Tomb of another famous Lawyer, named ang ot 
Petrus Ancharanus, of the Family of Farneſe, and born at Bologna, He was the famou: 
Diſciple to Baldus, and flouriſhed in the Year 1410, under the Emperor FHawyer 
9/27/mund, The following is the Epitaph which is read in Roman Characters, e dg 
and all that the Reader learns, either from it or the Verſes annexed, is, that 
he was a great Man for the Civil and Canon Law, but that he is now 


charanus. 


dead, 
2 | D. O. M. 


I92 


1707. 
April 10. 
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Bologna 
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| D. O. f M , 
Petro Ancharano Juris Pont, & Caſ. elariſimo Interpreti. 
Zjuſ. Amantiſſimi jacrum hoe inſtauratum poſuere. Anno 
Salutis M. CCC. LXXXVII. : 


Canonis hie Speculum, Civilis, & anchora juris 
HFlic jacet, æternas mens tenet alma Domos. 

Nomen erat Petrus: Genuit Farnefia proles 
Nunc Ancharanum dat ſibi Juris opes. 

Pro meritis nunc Aſtra dedit fibi Fupiter almus, 
Et voluit gelido membra jacere ſolo. 

Attica Cecropio plaudet dum turba Soloni, 
Ancharane, tibi laus erit Italia. 


Church of The Church of St. Stephen, formerly the Temple of /s and Serapis, is 


St. Ste- 
pben, and 
its vaſt 
Number 


famous for a great many Relicks preſerved in it, as well as for its Antiquity; 
for they pretend that it is built upon the Ruins of that old Temple by 
St. Petronius, Couſin to the Emperor Theodofius the Great. We were there 


of Relicks ſhewn the entire Body of that Saint, in a Marble Tomb adorned with 


Bas-reliefs, and ſurrounded with Columns; together with that of St. 1/ido- 
rus Patron of Madrid, which I ſaw formerly in that Capital, and therefore 
like others has a Duplicate; thoſe of St. Florian, St. Vitalis and St. Agricola, 
all three Martyrs of Bologna. They likewiſe preſerve a golden Croſs full 
two Foot long, which ſerves as a Cale to a large Piece of the true Croſs, 
which is dyed with our Saviour's Blood. This was a Preſent made to St. Pe- 
tronius by the Emperor Theodofius his Relation. Likewiſe the Veil which 
the Virgin Mary wore when ſhe was at the Foot of the Croſs with St. Joln. 
Likewiſe a large Tooth of St. Stephen, which fell out of his Mouth when 
he was ſtoned, and was picked up by Saul; this Tooth is a little hollow, 
They alſo ſhew us the left Foot of St. Catherine, who was Virgin and Mar- 
tyr ; an Ear of St. Blanche de Caſtile, Mother to St. Lewis King of France; 
St. Agatha's Navel z a miraculous Crucifix, from which Blood flowed when 
a Jew ſtruck it with a Dagger. In ſhort, they exhibit more Relicks, ſuch 


as Heads, Arms, Legs, in this Church, than in any other of 7zaly, They 


carry every Year the Head of St. Pe/ronius in great Proceſſion, from this 
Church to that which is called by his Name, where they leave it for a whole 
Day. They take however the Security of 6000 Crowns, which are paid to 
the Proprietors, by way of Depoſite for faithfully returning the Head next 
Morning: Which Party, Sir, do you think would have the better Bargain, 
if they ſhould not? THe 


Church of The Church of St. Jobn of the Mount has nothing in it remarkable be- 
St. 7ohn, ſides a St. Celia, which is looked upon as one of the fineſt Pictures of the 


and the 


Cathedral, Scat 


Raphael of Urbino; a Hiſtory of the Holy Roſary, by Dominichin!, 
and a ſwinging Lump of the true Croſs. The Church of St. Peter, which 
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as their Cathedral, is pretty well adorned with Sculptures and Paintings; 1707. 
and its Roof is very high. The Archdeacon of this Church has the fingu- April io. 
lar Privilege of making Doctors, i. e. for Money, which is the Reaſon that 
ſo many Doctorated Aſſes come from Bologna, 

We there ſee a Marble Statue of Pope Gregory the XVth, who was of Bo- Statue of 
logna, which the Cardinal Zudovifio his Nephew ordered to be done after Pope Gre. 
that Pope's Death. It is ſaid among other Encomiums in the Inſcription, g XV. 
Qui perpetuus Pacis Author, Suaſor & Propugnator, Italiam ab hoſtili Barba- 
rorum invaſione liberavit. That is, who being a conſtant Author, Perſuader 
and Maintainer of Peace, freed Italy from the Invaſion of its barbarous Ene- 
mics. As this Pope fat in the Chair only from the Year 1621 to 1624, ſo 
by the Barbarians mentioned here, can only be meant the French, who un- 
der the Command of the Conſtable Leſdiguieres in 1624, ſkirted along the 
Frontiers of the Genoeſe, and took ſome Places from them. | 

Have you not always, Sir, believed, as I had always done, that the two A Gngular 


BoLOG NA 


Latin Verſes which we ſee upon the Wall of St. Proculus at Bologna, Inſerip- 
| tion ex- 
Si Procul d proculo Proculi campana fuiſſet, IRE. 
Nunc procul d Proculo Proculus ipſe foret. 
In Engliſh : 


« Tf the Bell of Proculus had been far from Proculus, Proculus himſelf 
« would have been far from Proculus.“ 
Did you not believe, I ſay, that theſe two Verſes were made upon a Per- 
ſon who had his Brains daſhed out by a Stroke of the Bell's Clapper ? But 
we were both of us miſtaken; for they were certainly compoſed upon a 
young Man who always roſe in the Night Time when that Bell toll'd to go 
to ſtudy, which he loved ſo much that it killed him. . 
The Church of the Regular Canons of St. Saviour, is likewiſe a fine Church 
W large Building, and adorned with excellent Paintings. The moſt valuable and Li- 
= ac, an Aſſumption by Auguſtine Carrache, and a Saviour by Guido. Their brary of 
W Library is handſome, numerous, public, and furniſhed with a great Number . Sa- 
W ot excellent Manuſcripts, Yet Doctor Burnet, in his Travels, treats them as a 8 888 
W parccl of Dunces, and taxes them with having bought from the Jews, upon 
their Word, a pretended Hebrew Bible all wrote by the Hand of Eſdras, thu” 
(hal Volume did not contain a tenth Part of the Bible, and was not above three 
or four hundred Years old. If this is true, all that I can ſay is, that theſe 
boneſt Canons are no great Rabbi's, and that their Librarian ought to be 
W turned a grazing for giving the Fews ſuch a Handle to laugh at them. It is 
= " their Cloiſters we fee the Tomb of Antonius Codrus, with the following 
= 'y Laconic Epitaph. CODRUS ERAM. I was Codrus. 
= Lie Servizes have likewiſe a pretty numerous Library, adorned with a @,_ 
Seat many Pictures. Their Convent is magnificent, its Cloiſters are fine, of the Se. 
dbcir Dormitories double and ſpacious, adorned with a great many Buſto's ve. 
YOL 1k © 6 1 
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 nificent City of Bologna, in its full extent, with its Neighbourhood ;.eſpecially when 
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1707- of the Religious of their Order, who have been famous for their Piety and 


ſerve as a great Treaſure, one of the Wine Pots of the Marriage of 
Cana; ſo that I did not ſtrain the Point when I ſaid, that I had-ſeen as many 
of theſe Pots as to prove the Gueſts to have been hard Drinkers. They 
alſo put a great Value upon a Madonna of Annibal Carrache, and a Baptiſm of 
Feſus Chriſt, by Albano; both of them in their Church, | 


BOLOGNA 


CHAP: XX. 


Bologna. The Convent of St. Michael in Boſco one of the moſt magnificent 
in all Italy. A ſingular Legend of a Friar and the Madonna della 
Guardia, A remarkable Portico. of three hundred Arches, and its 
Inſcription. A grand and folemn Proceſſion in honour of the ſaid 
Madonna. The famous enigmatical Epitaph of ELIA L ALIA 
CRIPSIS. Many Attempts to explain it. Apply'd to Pope Joan 
by a learned French Author. Our Traveller's Opinion concerning 
that Woman, Her Story confuted by a famous Proteſtant Writer, 
Another enigmatical Epitaph. Several Palaces af Bologna. The 
Tower of Aſinelly and Garifanda. Origin, Hiſtory and Deſcription 
of this City, Its Trade, Inhabitants and illuſtrious Men. 


1. UR firſt Walk this Morning was to St. Michael in Boſco: This isa 
St. Mi- Monaſtry of the Fathers of Mount Olivet, who follow St. Benedif's 
N Inſtitutions. It is in one of the fineſt Situations that can poſſibly be ſeen; 


very mag- it being built upon a Mountain from whence we can perfectly ſurvey the 


<onyent. walking upon a great Terras which lies at the End of the Garden. This is 
reckoned one of the moſt magnificent. Convents in all Italy, We enter to 
it through ſeveral Courts, of which one is in the Form of an Octogona! 
Cloiſter, and all painted in Freſco by the famous Guido Reni, and repreſent- 
ing the principal Actions of St. Benedict. The Chiaro-ſcuro and the other 
Ornaments are by Aunibal Carrache; but as this excellent Painting is wholly 
expoſed to the Weather, the Colours are greatly faded and effaced in ſeveral 
Places, though it has been already retouched. The Dormitories are of an 
extraordinary Length and Breadth, and the Cells or Chambers of the Re- 
Mgious are adorned with very handſome Carvings. The Library is pretty 
well ſtocked; and the Refectory, with the Cloiſters, are of a Piece with the 
Magnificence of all the other Parts. The Church is not large, but ver 
rich in Gildings and Paintings. The high Altar. piece, repreſenting an 
Aſfamption, is very much valued; the Benches of the Choir are inlaid Wood, 
as is a Part of the Sacriſty. In ſhort, this Convent is one of the fineſt and 


wcheſt that can be ſeen any where, . | 
A | With 
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Without, what they call, the Gate of Saragoſſa there begins a Piazza, 1707. 
which on the North has a Wall, and on the South is ſupported with Pillars. n. 
It is fifteen or ſixteen Feet high, and about twelve in Breadth. They have BIO 
been upon this Work for theſe two and thirty Years, and it is to reach to a Aremark- 
Chapel which ſtands upon the Mountain Ja Guardia, two Miles out of the able Por 4 
City. In this Chapel there is an Image of the Virgin Mary wrought, as we Chapel 
are told, by St. Luke, the {Hiſtory of which is as follows. | 

Under the-Reigns of the Emperor Manuel Comnenius in the Eaſt, and Cur'ons 

Frederic Barbaroſſa in the Welt, there lived a Hermit who paſt great Part eng 1 of 
of his Life in Faitings and Mortification in a Foreſt near Chalcedon. This at ot. 
Hermit one Night ſaw, or believed he ſaw, the Virgin Mary, who ordered /aGuardin 
him immediately to begone for Conſtantinople, and there to viſit the Church and of a 
of St. Sophia, to demand of -the Emperor and the Patriarch her Picture Hermit. 
which was painted by St. Zyke, and to tranſport it to the Place which he 
ſhould ſee marked upon the Picture itſelf. The holy Man, in Obedience 
to the Viſion, repaired to the Temple of St. Sophia, and after ſearching it 
all over, he diſcovered the Picture he came to look for, with the following 
Words in good Latin wrote underneath, Hec Tabula Luce Evangeliſt; 
mani pita in Fanum ejuis monti Guardiæ Inædiſicatum ferenda, ibique ſupra 
Mare locata ſunctiſſimè colenda. That is; This Picture painted by the 
Hand of Lake the Evangeliſt, is to be carried to a Chapel of his built upon 
the Mountain 4a Guarda; It is there to be placed upon the High Altar, 
e and to be moſt devoutly worſhiped.” Having no Doubt of this being 
the very Picture he fought for, he repaired to the Emperor and the Pa- 
triarch, and informed them of his Viſion; after which he demanded the 
Picture, which he undertook to carry to the appointed Place, which he had 
never in-all his Life heard of, though he ſhould travel all over the World 
to find it out. Upon this Proof of Obedience to the divine Revelation, and 
tae Strength of the Hermit's Promiſes, the Emperor and the honeft Pa- 
triarch, without any Difficulty, delivered him up the moſt Holy Picture; 
and he, the better to conceal it from profane Eyes, putting it into his Knap- 
lack, fet out full of Zeal in queſt of the revealed Mountain. 

Our Hermit, thus commencing AKnight-Errand, and burning with Zea! 
to finiſh his Adventure, travelled all over Greece, Paleſtine, Armenia, and 
through all the Places of fa which he heard were inhabited by Chrittians. 

He heard a great deal of Mount Ararat, and all the moſt famous Moun- 
tains in that Part of the World, but not a Word of the Mount Ja Guardia. 
At laſt, the honeſt Hermit, almoſt deſpairing of Succeſs in this Wild-goole 
Chaſe, even put on a Reſolution to go to Rome and leave his Burden in 
St. Peter's Church, if he ſhould have no Information on his Road as to the 
Mountain. Happily for him, and more happily {till for the Picture, he no 
looner came to Rome, than the Embaſſador from Bologna, ſeeing him pats' 
by his Gate, had the Curioſity to know what it was the Hermit carried, and 
_ from whence he came; therefore ordering one of his Servants to call him, 
he enquired of him what he wanted to know. The holy Man without 
CTY more 
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1707. more to do, upon this told him his whole Story, and ſhew'd him the Image 
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that had ſent him out upon his Travels. This brought Tears of Joy from 


the good Ambaſſador, who kiſs'd the Hermit a hundred thouſand Times, 
and told him that both the Mountain and the Church he ſearch'd for lay 
near the City from which he was ſent Ambaſſador to the Pope. Thy 
Account you may be ſure quite tranſported our Hermit, who was now in 
Hopes of lodging the Image in the Place which had been deſtin'd for its 
Habitation for many Ages paſt. The Ambaſſador kept him to repoſe at 
his Houſe for two Days, and then ſent him to Bologna with one of his moſt 


truſty Domeſtics for his Guide, and Letters to the Magiſtracy informing 


them of the ſpecial Favours with which the Bleſſed Virgin deſigned to ho- 
nour their City. The Lady was you may be ſure receiv'd with "Tranſports 
of Joy, and look'd upon as a ſecond Palladium fallen from Heaven to enſure 
the Preſervation of Bologna. She was ſolemnly carried for three Days in 
Proceſſion, and on the Fourth ſhe was convey'd religiouſly attended by all 
the Inhabitants of the City to the little Church on the Mount /2 Gardia, and 
plac'd upon the high Altar. They offered to build a Cell for the holy 
Hermit after his own Directions hard by this Church, but he, raviſt'd with 
the Succeſs of his Travels, choſe to return to his Deſert, and there to finiſh. 
the Remainder of his Days,  * eh 

The learned Aſcanius Perſius gives us at large this Story of which J have 
now given you an Abridgement, together with a particular Account of the 
great Miracles wrought in Favour of the Inhabitants of Bologna, by the holy 
Image. You will perhaps tell me, That all the Miracles with which Monks 
and Prieſts rock afkeep the Reaſon of Mankind are founded upon Dreams and 
Viſions; but to that I anſwer, that they are juſtify'd by the Practice of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, whoſe Gods all reveal themſelves after the ſame Manner. 

On the Entry of the Piazza leading to the Mountain Ja Garda we lee the 
following Inſcription + | 


prog. Clemente X. Pontiff. Op. Max. 
the Portico: Bonaccurſius 


S. R. E. Cardinalis Bonaccurſius 
Bononiæ de latere Legatus. 
Singulari js 
(ivium erga B. virg. Pietati,. 
Eleganti hoc Fornice præivit 
92 Anno Fubilæi 1675. Legations II. 
In Engliſb, | 


In the Popedom of Clement X. Cardinal Bonaccurſius, Legate a alen 
* to Bologna, at the Head of the Religious People of Bologna, and in 
„ Honour to the bleſſed Virgin, walked in ſolemn Proceſſion thro! this 


noble Portico, in the Year of our Lord 1675, and of his Legation 


the 2d. 
2 We 
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We counted 300 Arches from the City Gate to the Mountain, all built 1707. 

at the Expence of private Perſons : The laſt and higheſt of them all is i 
erected by a Taylor, who ordered it to be inſcribed with the following * 


Words: | Great De- 


votion of 
Anno Do. M. DCC. I. a Taylor. 
Hoſce Trecentum Arcus, in ſus 
Pietatis Triumphum complevit 
Carolus Moretius. 


In Engliſb, 


In the Year 1701 Charles Moret as a glorious Proof of his Piety, erected: 
« the laſt of thoſe 300 Arches. | 


This Maſter Taylor likewiſe ordered a Chapel to be built at the Foot of 
the Mountain on the other Side of the High-Road, with two Arches by. 
which the Piazza is to continue till it comes to the very Top of the Moun- 
tain where the holy Virgin reſides. Does not this cabbaging Pricklouſe 
put you in Mind of two Verſes made upon a famous Farmer of the public 
Revenue, who built a Chapel, where he is called 


A Man of Honour and in the Heavens high Road, 
For what he robs from Men, be gives to God. 


Tis thought that this magnificent Piazza will be finiſh'd in two Years, 
with ſo much Zeal does the Inhabitants of Bologna burn towards the bleſſed 
Virgin painted by St. Luxe. 

To conclude, the Virgin herſelf does not fall ſhort in Gratitude for the Annual 
great Devotions of her Votaries, for Signior Camillo aſſur'd us very ſeriouſly, proceſſion 
that if they ſhould fail to viſit her in Proceſſion any one Year eight Days be- in Honour 
fore Aſcenſion Day,. ſhe wou'd take the Trouble of ſtepping in Perſon into 2 ſaid 
the City to ſee what was the Matier with her pious Worſhippers. But,“. 
added he, great Care has been taken not to put ſuch an Affront upon a Lady 
of ſo much Delicacy. Upon that Day therefore they go and take her very 
ſolemnly out, and walk with her in Proceſſion, and ſhe is carried for the 
three Days following thro” the City in a Pomp and Magnificence worthy 
her Quality, under a very rich Canopy ; attended by the Legate, the Gon- 
fallonier, the Magiſtrates, the Religious Orders, the City Companies, and 
in ſhort, the whole City of Bologna. When this Ceremony is over, ſhe is 
re- conducted Home in the ſame Order which they obſerved in their going 
to bring her abroad. It is then a fine Sight to view the People of Bologna 
covering the High-Way and the Mountain, while the Proceſſion marches. 
leiſurely thro? the Portico; nor can the Rain, which ſometimes falls very; 


heavy, in the leaſt damp the Flame of their Zeal for the holy Virgin. 1 
| | lie 
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The Bolagneſe have been at all Times remarkable for their Devotion in 
every Point of Religion. I remember to have read ſomewhere that when 
Father Giulio Mazarini, a Jeſuit and baſtard Brother to Cardinal Mazarini, 


The Belag- Was preaching in that City, ſo great was the Crowd about him, that they 


neſe very 
Religious, 


erected a great many Scaffolds on Purpoſe that they might hear him and 
ſee him preach. Tis true that Feſuit was thought one of the beſt Orators 
in Italy, and had it not been for his Birth, Pope Urban VIII. would have 
given him a Cardinal's Cap. He dy'd at Bologna of an Apoplexy towards 


the End of the Year 1622. 


TheChar- 
treuſe a 
very fine 


Bailding, 


The Chartreuſe is about a Mile from the Town, ſituated in a very agree. 
able convenient Bottom. We paſs thro* two Courts before we come to the 
Church, whithis a very fine Eabrick, As you enter it, it opens in Form 
of a Croſs, by Means of two large Chapels, which as it were forms two 
Wings to it. The Nef, the Choir, and the Chapels are adorned with ſe. 
veral fine Paintings by the Carraches and other great Maſters : The moſt va- 


lued are a St. Ferom, a ſcourging and a crowning Jeſus Chriſt with Thorns 


which are ſaid to be by Annibal Carrache ; with a St. John preaching in the 


Deſart, by his Couſin Lewis Carrache, The Cloiſters and their Apartments 


are ſpacious, the Cells of the Fathers very commodious, and the Gardens 
extremely agreeable. A Branch of the Reno runs thro? them, which renders 


The 
famous 
Monu- 
ment of 
IIA 
LA IIA 
 WCRISP1S 


them extremely fertile, and being divided into feveral Canals, forms a 
Number of Copartments, and fills the Reſervoirs, which are ſtock*d with 
all Kinds of excellent Fiſnes. Add to this ſeveral handſome Alleys where 
one can walk in the Shade; a great many Houſes of Pleaſure which are in 
the Neighbourhood of this Chartreuſe, and riſe on all Hands; from all 
which you may conclude that theſe Sons of St. Bruno paſs their Lives ina 
very agreeable Solitude. 

Though Mr. Spen and ſome other Travellers have in their Relations 
mentioned the famous enigmatical Epitaph of Bologna, yet I will not omit 
it here, becauſe I happened, among ſome Papers which I pick'd up from 
Time to Time, to light of a little Diſſertation made by the learned Mon- 
ſieur De Cigogne Ingrande of Poitiers, and which never has been printed, 
and J am pleaſed with this Occaſion of communicating it to you. We are 
told by Tradition, that about 130 Years ago the Antique Marble, on 


which this Inſcription was engraved, was ſtill entire; but it happening to be 


Tis In- 
tcription. 


broke, a Copy was engraved upon another Marble, which is at the Country- 
houſe of the Senator Volla near the City, and who now poſſeſſes it inſtead 
of the Original. It is preciſely as follows. | 


D M 


ALIA LALIA CRIPSIS 
Nec Vir nec Mulier nec Androgyna 
Nec Puella nec Fuvenis nec Anus 
Nec Caſta nec Meretrix nec Pudica 
Sed omnia. 


Sub» 
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Neque Fame nequs Ferro neque Venens — 
Sed omnibus. BOLOGNA. 


Nec Calo nec Aquis nec Terris 
Sed ubique jacet. 

LUCIUS AGATHO PRISCIUS 
Nec Maritus nec Amator nec Neceſſarius 
Neque marens neque gaudens neque flens 

anc 

Nec Molem nec Pyramidem nec Sepulcrum 

| Sea omnia. 
Scit & neſcit cui poſuerit 


In Engliſb thus: 
ALIA LALIA CRIPSI 
Neither a Man, nor a Woman, nor à Hermaphrodite, 
Nor aGirl, nor a young Man, nor an Old Woman. 
Neither a Matron, nor a Whore, nor a Maid; 


But all of them. 
She died, 
Neither by Hunger, nor by Steel, nor by Poiſon, 
1 but by all of them, 
She lies 


Neither in the Air, nor in the Water, nor in the Ground, 
| But every where. | 
LUCIUS AGATHO PRISCIUS. 
Neither a Husband, nor a Lover, nor a Friend; 
Nor in Tears, nor in Joy, nor in Sorrow, 
Knows and does not know, for whom he has erected this, 
Neither Mound, nor Pyramid, nor Tomb, 
But all of them. 


The People of Milan have an old Parchment, wrote in Gathic Cha- Arother 
raters with the ſame Inſcription, with very little Alteration or, Addition, almoſt the 
Inſtead of D. M. (Diis manibus ) with which the Inſcription at Bologna be- i, 
gins, the Parchment has AM PPD. Alia Lelia is wrote without Diph- 
thongs z inſtead of Negue fame noque ferro neque veneno, they have only Nec. 
fame nec veneno; at the End of the Inſcription of Milan there are three 


Lines added which are not at that of Bologna, 


Hoc eſt Sepulcrum intus Cadaver non habens 
Hoc eſt Cadaver Sepulcrum extra non habens 
Sed Cadaver idem eſt et Sepulcrum fibi. 
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about the 
Senſe of it, 


"That of 
Mr. De 
Cigogne, 
Who ap- 
. this 
Riddle 
to Pope 


Joan. 
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In Eugliſb: 
Ihis is a Tomb which has no Body within, this is a Body that has ne 


&{© Tomb without; but the ſame Thing is both Body and Tomb to itſelf ,” 


Huguetan adds theſe three Lines to the Inſcription of Bologna, but that is 
a palpable Miſtake. 


The People of Milan reckon theit Parchment infinitely more aut hentic 


than the Copy of Bologna; on the other Hand thoſe of Bologna laugh at the 


Parchment of Milan, and look upon their Inſcription as the true Antique, 
Mr. Spon, in his Voyage to Italy and Greece, is of another Opinion; he 
treats this Inſcription with great Contempt, and maintains it to be a Hea 
of Nonſenſe invented by ſome Modern, to divert himſelf and puzzle the 
Antiquaries. But without puzzling myſelf in diſcuſſing all the different Al- 
legations on this Head, I will only tell you that ſeveral learned Men have 
employed themſelves 1n. explaining this Riddle. Some fay, that it is meant 
of the Philoſopher*s Stone, which, in my Opinion, is a pretty lucky Hint, 


for I believe the true Senſe of the Riddle is as difficult to be found out as 


the Philoſopher's Stone itſelf. Others explain it by the Idea of Plato; others 
by Chimical Mercury; others by Rain Water; a Flemiſh Lawyer, by the 
Eſſence of Matter; a Dutchman, by Love; an Engliſhman, by the reaſonable 
Soul and Niobe; a firſt Preſident of Bourdeaux, by the Quirks of the Law, 
A Collection has been made of all that has been wrote for ſupporting their 
ſeveral Opinions, which was printed firſt at Padua, and afterwards at Dori 
in Holland. 

Monſieur De Cigogne Ingrande is of Mr, Spox's Opinion, thinking the 
Inſcription not to be Antique. He goes farther, for he thinks the Inſcrip- 
tion of Milan is the true Copy of the Inſcription of Bologna which is loſt ; 


reſtoring however the Neque ferro in the ſeventh Line, which he thinks has 


been omitted by the Inaccuracy of the Copiſt; and then he applies the 
whole to Pope Joan, for the following Reaſons. 

„The People of Bologna, wanting to be revenged upon the Romans for 
“ an Affront they had received from them, reſolved to eternize the Shame 
of the Romans, in their having had a Woman in St, Peter's Chair, and 


her being publickly delivered in a ſolemn Proceſſion. For this End, they 


« erected a Monument of this Affair to Poſterity, in that Inſcription or 


Enigma we are now ſpeaking of. The Letters A. M. P. P. D. which 
de are above, denote theſe Words. Ad Memoriam Perpetuam Poſteritati Di- 
* catum. The Enigma is inſcribed in the Form of an Epitaph, and 
« it is evident enough that it is to be underſtood of a Woman, though the 
Meaning is induſtrouſly obſcured by apparent Contradictions. The whole 
66 Myſtery turns upon what the Woman really was, or what Hiſtorians have 
« /zid differently of her, and what the common People took her to be. ELIA 
< LMLIACKRISPIS are three Words, of which the two former bear ſome 
« Affinity to one e another, but very different from the third, anſwering 0 
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« the Name Jane or Janeta, which they make to be Agneta or Agnes, and 1707. 
« may do well enough, but has no Connection with the Name Githerte, no Abril 11. 
« more than Criſpis has with Alia Lelia, Hiſtorians indeed have made go rd 
« uſe of the Name Futze, but this Name muſt go along with Janeta or Ag- 
« yes, as having the ſame Original. - 

« Jn reality this was no Man, nor indeed a Woman; at leaſt they did 
« not think ſo who choſe her Pope. It cannot be ſaid ſhe was an Herma- 
« phrodite, for ſhe was delivered of a Child. She could be no Girl in rea- 
« ſity, ſince ſhe was elected Pope ; nor could ſhe be young, on account of 
« her having taught at Rome, if we underſtand by being young that Period 
« of Age where Childhood is ſuppoſed to end at eighteen or twenty Years, 
« for at that Time ſhe muſt have paſſed the Bloom of Youth; and at the 
« {me time ſhe could not be an old Woman, ſince ſhe had a Child. She 
« was no common Whore ( Meretrix d merendo) nor was ſhe a chaſte Wo- 
« man, as the Event plainly demonſtrated, The Inſcription however de- 
« Cares her to have been all of them; that is, a Man in the Opinion of 
« thoſe who choſe her Pope; a Woman in Reality; an Hermaphrodite 
« according to ſome Hiſtorians, among whom is Forcatulus in his Com- 
« mentary on Pancirolus. She was but a young Girl when ſhe was de- 
e bauched by a Monk of Fulde; ſhe was but young when ſhe was carried 
by the ſame Monk to Athers, where ſhe lived with him and applied to 
* her Studies; and ſhe was not at all Old even when ſhe taught ſo tearn- 
« edly at Rome that the wiſeſt Men attended her Prelections with Pleaſure ; 
* ſhe may likewiſe be ſaid to have been old, even when ſhe had a Child, 
which in the Courſe of Nature a Woman may have to the Age of fifty, 
e and a Woman at thoſe Years cannot be reckoned Young. And as to 
her being a Whore, ſhe may juſtly be called ſo, as ſhe really was one, 
* though in the Eyes of the Vulgar ſhe paſſed for being virtuous. Sic 
neither died by Hunger, Steel, nor Poiſon, but, according to the com- 
mon Opinion, in Child-bed ; though at the ſame Time ſoine Hiſtorians 
tell us, that being ſuddenly taken with the Pains of Labour, ſhe was car- 
ried to the Palace by her Attendants, without their knowing what was 
the Matter with her; and that her Chamberlain made a Surgeon per- 
form the Cæſarean Operation upon her to take out the Child; and that 
after keeping her without any Nouriſhment for ſeveral Days, they at 
laſt gave her an [alian Broth to haſten her forward in her Journey; fo 
that ſhe may be ſaid to have died by Hunger, by Szeet, and by Poiſon. 
Al that follows implies, that after her Death her Soul did not go ta 
Heaven, that her Body was not thrown into the Water, nor buried in 
the Manner of the other Popes. Her Soul however went to Hzaven, 
according to the Opinion of thoſe who tell us that an Angel appeared 
to her and gave her her Choice, either to be delivered publicly to her 
great Shame, in which Cafe ſhe was to go to Paradiſe, or to be delivered 
privately and go to Hell. According to the common Opinion ſhe was 
buried and her Statue thrown into the Her, by Order of Pope Clement 
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„ the VIIth, from whence it was drawn out, carried ſecretly to Florence, 
« and lodged in the Great Duke's Cabinet, where it ſtill is kept, but never 
«© ſhewn to thoſe who go to view its Curioſities, 

© The three Words Lucius Agathus Priſcius, correſpond to thoſe of 
« Alia Lalia Criſpis, to denote the Perſon who got her with Child, and 
« who in Reality was not her Huſband, nor courted her from Love, nor 
„ was her Kinſman or Relation, He neither ſhed Tears, nor expreſſed Joy 
& at her Death, but prudently diſſembled his Intrigue with her, without 
being at Pains to erect any Monument, or Pyramid to her Memory, 


I was however in Place of her Huſband, her Lover, and her ſole Kinſ- 


The Story 
of Pope 
Toa not 
imp rova- 


ble. 


The 
Difpures 


about it 


not very 
material. 


« man. Hapliſte Maniuan calls him Pontificalis Adulter. No doubt in his 
teart he was ſorry at loſing his good Fortune, and being obliged to 
c rail in Public at this Accident. He did not perſonally know the Sta- 
« tuary who cut her Figure with that of her Child in Stone, and erected 
it in the Street where the was ſurprized with her Pains. However he 


„ knew very well that it was done by the Adminiſtrators who then go- 


e verned Rome, who ordered this Statue to be erected as a perpetual Mo- 
« nument of Shame to that Woman. In Effect, this Statue was in Place 
& of her Tomb, without encloſing her dead Body; and her dead Body 
« was not honoured with ſuch a Tomb as was. uſually erected to other 
„ Popes; nor even with anything like one that could ftrike the Eyes of 
“ Paſſengers.“ This Comment of Monſieur De Cigogne, is I own, very 
ingenious z and as the Laliaus ſay, Se non fu vera, fu ben trovato ; if this E- 
planation is not true, it is well invented. | 

As to the Story of Pope Joan itſelf, itappears to me not ſo Apocryphal 
as a great many People would have us believe. I ſhall not take up your 
Time with quoting the Teſtimony of Anaſtaſius the Librarian, who was 
Cotemporary with that Papeſs and Eye-Witneſs of the Thing; of Mart: 
nus Polonus Archbiſhop of Cojenze in the Kingdom of Naples, who lived 
towards the Middle of the XIIIth Century; of Platina, of Joannes Panic 
nius, Biſhop of the five Churches in Hungary, and more than fixty other 
Authors, all of them Popith, Diſintereſted, and of approved Probity, and 
who have all given us the Hiſtoty of that Papeſs as Truths, 

There is one Reaſon which, in my Opinion, is a ſtrong Confirmation of 
that ſo much diſputed Event; which is, that the moſt obſtinate, of thoſe 
who deny it, are bewildered in a Labyrinth of Difficulties, with Regard to 
the Chronology of the Popes from Leo the IVth, and are obliged to pro- 
long the Life and Reign of the Popes, who were the immediate Prede- 
ceflors and Succeſſors of this Papeſs. Not to ſay that there was no impoſ- 


bility in this Woman paſſing for a Man, ſince the Hiſtorians both give 


her a Figure which was quite Maſculine, and allow that ſhe was poſſeſſed of 
great Learning, acquired by many Years Study at Rome and Athens. 
After all, where is the Neceſſity of all theſe Pains in following- a Wild- 
gooſe Chace to refute this Fact? Of what Importance is it, whether a Wo- 
man did, or did not, fit in the Papal Chair ? How many Popes have been a 


thou- 
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thouſand Times more deteſtable than this Creature, by the Conſent of all 1505. 
Hiſtorians, ever was? I wiſh to God that no greater Difficulty lay in the n. ; 
Way to the Reunion of Chriſtians, than the Controverſy about this Papeſs. eee 

And as a Proof of what I ſay, I need but mention Mr. Blondel, one of the moſt oY 
learned and famous Huguenots of the laſt Age. This impartial Man thought * 7 og 
the Story of this Papeſs threw ſo little Reproach upon the Roman Church, ig ra 4 
and gained ſo little Advantage to his own, that you know he wrote a Book Rant Di- 
expreſsly to confute it; of ſo little Importance to Religion did he think vine. 
the whole Diſpute was. Tis true, he would have acted more wiſely, had 
he been quite ſilent as ta this Affair, and thereby he would have eſcaped all 
the Reproaches which he incurred from the Bigots of his own Party, 
amongſt whom, I ſee none who accuſes him more grolsly and inconſiſtently 
than Mr. Miſſon, to whoſe Performance I refer yon. | 

But to return to our Enigmatical Epitaph of Bologna, I will here give Another 
you a Modern one of the ſame Caſt, which you may perhaps think to be Enigma- 
as good a one as that of Mr. Miſſon, beginning with the Jargon of Dis Pe- OP Ar. 
dibus, It is as follows. | rp 


VIATOR. MANE, LEGE., AMBULA. HIC JACET 
Titus Andronicus Vortunius, 
Nec Servus, Nec Miles, Nec Medicus, 
Nec Sutor, Nec Sartor, Nec Laniſta, 
Nec Fur, Nec Cauſidicus, Nec Fænerator, 
| Sed omnia. 

Nec in Urbe vitam egit, Nec Domi, Nec Foris. 
Nec in Mari, Nec in Terrd, Nec in Acre, 
Nec hic, Nec illic, Nec Alibi, 

Sed ubique. | 
Sublatus Nec Fame, Nec Siti, Nec Veneno, 
Nec Ferro, Nec Capiſtro, Nec Morbo, 
Sed omnibus. + | 
Poſui Publius Herennius Panſa. 
Nec Debitor, Nec Creditor, Nec Heres, 
Nec Coguatus, Nec Vicinus, Nec Neceſſarius, 
Hanc | 
Nec Molem, Nec Lapidem, Nec Tumulum, 
Sed omnia. 
Nec Illi, Nec Tibi, Nec Mibi, 
Nec marens, Nec bene, Nec male volens, 
Sed omnibus. 
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204 FF. 
April 11. In Engliſh . 
Paſſenger ſtop, read, walk on; here lies 


Titus Andronicus Vortunius, 

Neither a Slave, nor a Soldier, nor a Phyſician, 
Nor a Shoemaker, nor a Taylor, nor a Fencing-maſter, 
Nor a Thief, nor a Barriſter, nor an Uſurer, 
But all of them. 

He lived neither in the City, nor in a Houfe, nor Abroad ; 
Nor in the Seca, nor on the Land, ror in the Air, 
Nor here, nor there, nor eiſewbere, 

But every where, 

He periſhed, neither by Hunger, nor Thirſt, nor Poiſon 5 
Nor by the Sword, nor by a Halter, nor by a Diſeaſe, 
But by all of them, 

J Publius Herennius Panſa, 

Who am neither his Debtor, Creditor, nor H. ein, 
Nor Relation, nor Neighbour, nor Friend, 
Have erected this; which is neither 

A Mound, a Stone, nor a Tomb, 
Neither for him, nor for thee, nor for myſelf. 
Weither in Sorrow, nor in I!l-will, nor in Good-wi It, 
But with all of them. 


A merry But to return to my Account of Bologna. I remarked above the Gate 
one upon of a pretty Country Seat, the following Inſcription, which muft have been 
a Country put there by a true Sir John Falfaff, and is as follows. 


Gaudentum locus eft ; Procul hinc diſcedite Triſtes. 


This Seat is only for the Gay, 

Atvay, you Sons of Care, away ! 
Epitaph Signor Camillo, ſeeing me take this Inſcription down in my Pocket - book, 
nag — told me that he ſaw an Epitaph at a Country Seat upon a Lap- Dog, in the 
following Terms. 


Latrai a Ladri, ed a gli Amanti tacgui, 


Onde d meſſeri ed a Madone Piacqui. , 
n 
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In Exgliſb thus: 


Pm rough to Rogues; to Lovers, I 
Am gentle as the Lover's Sigh, 
And thus I win with fawning Art, 
My Lady's and my Maſter*s Heari. 


nify with the Name of Palaces. The moſt conſiderable are the Palaces 
Caprara, Malvezzi, Pepoli, Campeggi and ÞFachinetti, built by Pope Innocent 
the IX th. thole of Rovina and Ceſpi. 5 
T nis laſt is famous for the fine Paintings which are contained in its Gal- 
lery and Chambers; amongſt which are ſeveral by Guido Reni, Baptist Hol- 
terra, Salvator Roſa, and other great Maſters; beſides a great many Curio- 
ſitics, and a great deal of very rich Furniture. | 
The Stair-Caſe of the Palace Ranuxzi, which belongs to the Nephew of 
' a Cardinal of that Name who is Nuncio in France, is indiſputably looked 


* 


upon as the fineſt in all Bologna. 

But the Gallery of the Palace of the Marquis Monti, is the beſt furniſhed 
with good Pictures, antique Vafes, and other Curioſities. 

We were ſhewn in the Palace of the Chevalier Almanarini, a Crucifix of 
Bronze as large as the Life, by Algard: a famous Statuary of Bologna; and 
they would have Travellers believe, that the French King offered to pur- 
chaſe it at its Weight in Gold, The Orangery of this Palace is worth No- 
tice, as is the Gallery of the Signiori Favi, which is all painted by the Hand 
of Aunibal Carrache, with Stories taken from the Æneiad. 

They talk a great deal here of two ſquare Towers in the Middle of the 
City: The higheſt is called Ainelli from the Name of the Builder, who 
rear'd it in 1109. They tell us that it is 376 Foot high, and I counted 
470 Steps before I got to the Top. The other Tower was built in 1110 
by Philip and Otho Gariſendi, and is called by their Name; it is but 130 
Foot high, and the Top hangs 9 Foot over the Foundation, ſo that it 
ſcems ready to fall every Moment. People who live in a City or Country 
where there is any Thing extraordinary, take a Pleaſure to ſhow it to 
Strangers who live at a great Diſtance, and to divert themſelves at the Ex. 
pence of their Curioſity, by winding every Thing up to an extravagant 
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Bolocxa 


There are a great many magnificent Houſes in Bologna, which they dig- Several 


dalaces at 
alognas 


Two re. 
markable 
Towers. 


Degree, eſpecially if they find them of an Humour to ander. This Ob- 


ſervation is verified in the Inhabitants of Bologna, who take Care always to 


magnify this Tower of Gariſendi as a wonderful Fabric (una caſa ſtupenda) 


and plague you with telling you that the Architect built it in that Manner 
on Purpoſe to give a Proof of his great Abilities in his Art, But ad Popy- 
lun Phaleras, there is no great Art required in building a hanging Tower, 
eſpecially when, like this one, it is ſquare, even, and not very high, I 

am periwaded that this Architect intended it for ſtreight, but that hnding 


3 


the 


Abril 11. 


Borod 


The City 


enjoys 
great Pri- 
vileges. 


T R AVE E148 
the Foundation gave Way at one Side, he left it imperfect in its preſent 
State. Novelty gains always a great deal of Credit, and commonly in. 
poſes upon Travellers who have even the leaſt Biaſs to aamire. 

he City of Bologna, in Latin Bononia, in French Bologne, and got 
Boulonne, as Mr, Miſſon is pleus'd to call it, thus confounding the Name gf 
this City with that of another, which is in Picardy ; Bologna, I lay, is very 
famous for the Fertility of its Soil; and is therefore called Bologna la Graſſa, 
or the Fat. | 
The Authors who have wrote upon this City are not very unanimous az 
to its Original; ſome will have it to be built by the Tu/cans, and that Frl. 


ſiuus one of their Princes named it Feana ; Others, fuch as Yolaterran and 


Aventinus, ſay that it owes its Origin to the Bozens, who names. it Boionia, 
and that Nation being driven out by the Romans, the latter planted a Co- 
lony there, in the Year of Rome 562,under the Conſulate of M. Fulvins Ni. 
bilior, and C. Manlius Volſo. (a) ** On the 27th of December, ſays Livy, by a 
& Decree of the Senate the Triumvirs, L. Valerius Flaccus, M. Attilias Her. 
« ranus, IL. Valerius Tappo tranſported a Latin Colony to Bononia. It con- 
filled of 2000 Men; each Knight had 70, and every common Planter 
* 50 Acres alotted him; the Land had been taken from the Boii, the 
& Gau!s had driven out the Tuſcans.“ Daring the civil War betwixt OFa- 
wit; Caſar and Anthony, it ſtill ſided with the latter, (5) becauſe Anthony 
had it under his Patronage. Theodgſius the Great partly ruined it for rebel. 
ling againſt him; but it was afterwards reſtored by his Grand-ſon Theor 


fius the younger, who erected an Univerſity there. It afterwards fell un- 


der the Dominion of the G, and Lombards; afterwards recovering its Li- 
berty like the other Cities of Lombardy, it maintained itſelf long in the 
Form of a Republic; had a great many Wars with its Neighbours, and ſub- 
dued the Cities of Imola, Faenza, Forli, and others: But being very much 
weaken'd by its inteſtine Diviſions, it was obliged to throw itſelf into the 
Hands of Pope Nicholas III. in 1278. 

It is true this City acted a wiſer Part than moſt others, for when ſhe 
ſubmitted to the Pope, ſhe retain'd a great many valuable Privileges; ſuch 
as that of having neither Garriſon nor Citadel, Sc. of ſending and keeping 


a Reſident at Rome, who has the ſame Privileges with thoſe of other Re. 


publics. Beſides, ſhe has reſerv*d to herſelf a Power of electing a Gonfals- 
nier, and other Magiſtrates who take Cogniſance of and decide all Affairs 
whether Civil or Criminal. As for Spirituals they belong entirely to the 
Pope, who keeps a Legate and ſeveral Officers there for managing them, 
It is very certain that if the Popes could find the Way to make themſelves 


) Eodem anno ante diem III. Kal. Jan. Bonor iam Latinam Coloniam S. C. Lucius Va- 
lerius Flaccus, M. Attilius Serranus, L. Valerius Tappo, Tiiumviri deduxerunt. Tria mil- 
lia hominum ſunt deducta. Equitibus jugera ſeptuaginta, cæteris Colonis quinquaginta ſunt 
data. Ager captus de Boiis fuerat, Galli Tuſcos expulerant. Livius. 

(5) Quia Bononienſes in Antoniorum erant Clientela. Idem. 


abfolute 
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abſolute Maſters of Bologna, as they are of Ferrara, and a great many other 
excellent Countries, they would ſoon make it loſe Its ancient Epithet of the 
Fat, by reducing it to the ſame State of Leanneſs, Miſery, and Poverty with 
the others. | £3 SE TIEN. 25 

Bolhgna is undoubtedly one of the fineſt Cities in Lah, and the ſecond 
in all the Eccleſiaſtical State, with the Title of an Archbiſhopric and an Uni- 
verſity, Its is ſituated at the Foot of the Apennines upon the Via Aimilia, 
and encompaſe?d by a plain Wall. When one views it from the Convent of 
St. Michael in Bsſco, it pretty much reſembles the Figure of a Ship, of which 
the Tower of Afnellt forms the Maſt, and that of Gariſenda one of its 

\rowds. Its Convents are the moſt magnificent in /taly : Its Palaces have 
a very grand Air, and its Houſes are built either of Free-Stone, or of Stone 
and Brick intermix'd. Moſt of the Streets are handſome, ſtreight, and 
adorned with double Rows of Piazza's, larger, higher, and conſequently 
not ſo dark as thoſe of Padua. Mr, Miſſon ſays, That th:y are like thoſe of 
Covent-Garden in London, which is true; but he ſhould have added, that 
the Piazza's of this laſt are ſupported by large ſquare Columns, whereas 
thoſe of Bologna are quite round. 
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Short De- 
ſcrip:ion 
of it. 


He likewiſe ſays that the Rheno paſſes thro' Bologna, but that is certainly Its Trade. 


a Miſtake z for there is only a Cut of that River convey'd into this City, 
for turning upwards of 500 Silk, Corn, Saw, Olive, Oil, Iron, and Paper 
Mills. All which renders Bologna very rich, as does her great Trade in 
in Flax, Hemp, Wax, Perfumes, Waſh-Balls, Snuff, Large Olives, 
Hams, and Sauſages famous all over Europe. There is ſcarce any City 
in ah in which the People of Faſhion and Quality are greater Followers 
of French Modes and Cuſtoms : Beſides this, the Women there enjoy a 
decent Liberty, a Thing very uncommon in that Country. 

Bolrgna is very populous, and its Tahabitants, which are reckoned to 
amount to 80,000 have the Character of being very ingenious. They are 
Iizewil very civil, eſpecially towards Strangers. This probably was the 
Reaſon which made your witty Doctor Laſſels obſerve, That it would be pity 
jo foir a City as Bologna, ſhould be like Leyden in Holland, where one ſees 
une bat Boors and Mechanics. Every Body who knows Holland, knows 
that Leyden is not only its greateſt City next to Ainſterdam, but likcwiſe 
tne fineſt; and that beſides their Magiſtates, and a great many Perſons of 
Diſtinction who live upon their Eſtates, the learn'd Profeſſors of that 
Univerſity attract thither a vaſt Number of Students, who are Gentlemen 
and Prop'e of Faſhion, both of Foreign Countries and of the United Pro- 
vinces, This Obſervation may give you a Sample of the honeſt Doctor's 
Acuteneſs, who boaſts of having been five Times in Tay. 


Le a - . K 
10 conclude, Bolagua has not only given ſeveral Popes to the Church, Great\len, 


as Lucius II. who died in the Year 1145, Gregory XIII. who died in 1383, 

Innocent IX. Who died in 1591. and Gregory XV. who died in 1623 but 
"= & ws . ; © 

Ihe lkev if gave Birth to a great many learned Men; among whom are 

: Ls 


5 


9 


And itsIn- 


habitants. 


born ti ere 
and 1t; 
Academy 
of Scien- 
ces. 
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1907. Ulyſſes Aldroandus, the Cardinal Bentivoglio, the Marquiſs Malvezzi, Jm 
4 pril 11 Baptiſte Mancini, and the famous Malpigbi, make a conſiderable Figure, 


BoLOGNA 


April 12. 


Departure 
from Bo- 
lagna. 


There is likewiſe at preſent in this City an Academy of Wits, who 
give themſelves the Sirname of G Orig; this is all I have to ſay of 
Bologna. 


"CHAP. XXI. 


Departure from Bologna, Imola. Is Churches, Triumphal Arch, 
Deſeription and Hiſtory. Faenza. Its Hiſtory, Earthen Ware, 
Cathedral, Square, Inhabitants, great Men, and Foundling Hoſpital 
The French very odious in this Town, Forli. Is miraculous Sta. 
tue, Benedictin Church, Town- Houſe, illuſtrious Men, Hiſtory and 
Fortifications. Droll Story of Catherine Sforſa, Forlimpopol, 
and Bertinero, eo Towns, and their Hiſtory, The Via Emilia, and 
Inſcription concerning the ſame. Ceſena and its Singularities, 


Learned Men born there. 


HIS Morning by Break of Day we ſet out from Bologna; and after 

paſſing the Rheno by a Bridge, we continued our Journey upon 2 
Road that was formerly the Jia Amilia; and may be term'd a continued 
Avenue of Mulberry Trees planted both on the right and the left: Their 


Branches are loaded with Vines, and underneath grows Corn in great 


Plenty. Sometime after we paſs'd the Town of Caſtel S. Pietro, built by 


the Bologneſe in 1200, and arrived at Imola, where my Friends break- 


| faſted upon a Cruſt of Bread and two or three Glaſſes of Wine, and! 


upon ſome Soup, This Favour in Time of Lent wou'd not have been 
granted me by my Landlord, had it not been for an honeſt Domi. 


nican who was Sub-Inquiſitor of the Town, and was partaking of the 


IuoLA. 
Its 

Ch urches 
and | 


Tombs. 


ſame Fare in the Room where we were. This worthy Father gueſſing 
from the Paleneſs of my Complexion, that I was juſt recovering of an 
Illneſs, ſuffered my Landlord to give me Soup. But this was not all, for 
his Compaſſion lead him to give me a Licenſe for eating Meat all the Way 
to Rome. Heaven reward him! | PRE 

While our Horſes were baiting, we viſited the Cathedral, where 
there are ſeveral tolerably handſome Altars, and three Bodies of Saints in 


Tombs of white Marble. The firſt is called in [t2/ian San Caſſiano Biſnop 
of Sabiona and Martyr ; the ſecond St. Mavorellio, Abbot of I don't know 
what Abbey and Confeſſor; the third St. Pietro Chryſologo Archbiſhop of 


Ravenna. The Epitaph of this laſt is very ſimple for an Arebbiſhop Nor 
N that 
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that is writ upon it being no more than, Hic S. Patri Chryſologt offs quieſcunt; 1309. 
« Here lies the Bones of St. Peter Chryſologus.* They likewiſe preſerve April 10. 


in this Cathedral the Bones of Sts. Proetto and Donato, whoſe Saintſhip like Ii 


others you may perhaps diſown, with ſome ſmall Relicts of St. Urſula, an 
Afair which will never be acknowledged by the Gentlemen of Cologne, ſince 
they pretend to have that Saint quite entire, with all the 11,000 Briton 
Maids that followed her. There are ſome other Churches in Imola, but 
not worth the Pains of viſiting. There is in that of St. Dominic however a 
fne Picture by Lewis Carrache, repreſenting the Hiſtory of the 1 1,000 
Maids I have juſt now mentioned, 

Near the Square, where the Town-Houſe ſtands, we ſee a kind of Tri- A Tri- 
umphal Arch painted in Freſco, This Painting repreſents in four Pannels, four re. mr 
of the principal Actions of Clement VIII. viz. his Acceſſion to the Popedom ; Pops Che 
his triumphal Entry into Ferrara, after the Rduction of that City, /ine cede, ment VIII. 
without Slaughter; the Peace which he mediated betwixt Henry IV. of 
France, and Philip II. of Spain; and the fourth contains the Hiſtory of 
the Mortifications which the firſt of theſe Princes was obliged to receive 
in order to obtain his Abſolution. We there ſee his Ambaſſadors at the 
Foot of the holy Father, whoſe Face wears viſible Marks of the Plea- 
ſure he- took in groſly abuſing that great Monarch in the Perſon of his 
Ambaſſadors. | 

Imola is a ſmall City in Romania, pretty enough, and at an equal Diſtance Hiſtory of 
from Ravenna and Bologna; it is the Forum Cornelii or Syllæ of the ancient e Citys 
Romans, according to Sirabo, Pliny, the Itinerary of Antoninus, and ſeve- Acces 
ral other Authors. The Inhabitants preſerve to this Day an antique Mar- Marble. 
ble with the following Inſcription. 


D. M. 

C. PAPIR IVS. c. LI B. FELIX, 
FORO, CORNELI. MILIT. COH. VI, 
LEG. VI. AV. VIX. ANN. XII. M. VIII. 

D. XI, HERES. EIS. B. M. F. 

It was ruin'd by Narſes in the Time of the War of the Gozhs in Taly, 
and afterwards repair'd by the Lombard, whom that General call'd in to 
revenge himſelf on the Empreſs Sia, who had ſent him Diſtaffs and 
Spindles in Deriſion. The Bologneſe, the Manfredi, and Galeas Sforſu Duke of 
len poſſeſs'd it on different Occaſions. But Cæſar Borgia Son of Pope 
Acxander VI. having made himſelf Maſter of it, annex'd it to the Domi- 
nions of the Church, with ſome other Cities of Romania. At preſent it is 
* otiuragan Biſhopric of Ravenna, tho? Huguetan calls it an Archbiſboprick : 
And there {till remains there a paultry diſmantled Fortreſs towards that 
nch of it which is on the Way to Bologna. The Town itſelf is encom- 
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IuoLA. 
A droll 
Story. 


ENR X SE =: 
aſs'd with an old Wall built before Guns were invented. The Houſ« 
are generally of Brick, and it appears to be pretty populous for its Large. 
neſs. Its Soil is fertile in Wines, Corn, and Olives. 

They tell us here a merry Story, which I can't forbear mentioning to you. 
Some Miles from Inola there is a large Town, named Bri/iguella, the In. 
habitants of which having had great Quarrels with thoſe of Imola, they de. 
clared themſelves their mortal Enemies, and for a long Time fought the 
Means of being revenged. An Opportunity at laſt preſented : The Mayor 
of the Place underſtanding no Latin, one Day aſſiſting at a Maſs, with his 
Great Council, who were rather inferior to himſelf in Knowledge, he gave 


particular Attention to the following Words: (a) Qui immolaius eſt pro nobii; 


and as he believed that the Prieſt ſpoke of the Inhabitants of Inola, who 
were their Enemies, he took it ſo much amiſs, that aſſoon as the Service 


was over, he aſſembled his Council in great Haſte, and having told them the 


Great 
Men. 


Fine 
Roads 
from 
Imola. 


FAENZ A. 
Its H iſto- 
ry and 
Deſcrip- 
tion. 


Matter in Terms of great Indignation for the Affront offered thereby to 


their Community, they enacted that the Prieſt ſhould never any more ſing 
at Maſs, Qui immolatus eſt pro nobis, but inſtead of thoſe inſulting Words 
ſhould ſay, Qui Briſiguellatus eft pro nobis. It was in vain for the Curate 
and the other Prieſts of the Place to oppoſe the paſſing of this Decree; all 
they gained by it was, that they render'd themſelves ſuſpected of having 
Correſpondence with the Enemy. 

This ſmall Town boaſts of being the native Country of Pope Honoriu 
II. who died in 1130; of the Lawyer Tartagno, and the famous Philoſophers 
Benevenutus and Flaminins, the firſt of whom wrote Commentaries upon 
the three Poems of Danthe, 

When we left Imola, we pait in a Ferry over the Santerno, formerly V. 
trenus, and then came to Caſtel Bologneſe, a pretty little Town depending 
upon the City of Bologna, It was built by them, and enclos'd with a Wall 
and a Ditch in the Years 1388. We have here all along excellent Roads, 
and a charming Country, Sometime after we paſt the Sexo, which was 
anciently called the Senius, by a Bridge; and at Noon we ſtop*d at Faenz 
to dine. | 


This City, which likewiſe lies in Romania, is the Faventia of the Ancients, 
Totila King of the Goths, towards the middle of the ſixth Century, ravaged 
it; and in the thirteenth, the Emperor Frederic II. ruin'd it in Hatred 
to the Popes, whoſe Party ſhe eſpouſed. But a Nobleman of the Family 
of Manfredi having made himſelf Maſter of it, he entirely reſtored it. It 
afterwards fell under the Power of the Yenetians, the Bologneſe, and laſtly 
under that of the Church, who poſſeſſcs it to this Day. It is a Biſhop's Sec 
Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, and much larger than Imola. Its 
Soil is fruitful in Corn, Wines, Oil, and eſpecially in Flax, formerly 10 
much boaſted of by Pliny; and its Air is exceeding healthy. There 1 


(a) In Englih. Who was lacrificed for us, (ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt) K 
ere 
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dere a pretty Stone Bridge, with two very ſtreight high Towers in the 2207 
Middle, to defend its Entry over the River Lamone, anciently Anemo, 8 
which runs betwixt this City and its Suburbs. ; e 
gut what renders Faenza chiefly famous in this Country, is its Earthen This 
Ware, which is ſold all over 7zaly, and they ſcarce make uſe of any other 1 
in ſeveral Places it is called Majolica, As Porcelane is very ſcarce in this it Ear. 
Country, the People ſet a great value upon theſe Sorts of Veſſels, ſome of then Ware 
which are indeed very beautiful; yet I think thoſe that are made at Delfz 
in Holland much finer and better varniſhed. 
This Ware of Faeiza puts me in mind of Agathocles, who, though only Hiſtory of 
the Son of a Potter, became King of 8:cly; and leſt he ſhould forget his mig 46: 
mean Extraction, he ordered his Cupboard to be furniſhed with ſome Veſ- 
jels of Earthen Ware mixt among thoſe of Gold and Silver. It was upon 


this Occaſion that Auſonius made the following fine Epigram. 


Fama eſt fitilibus cœnaſſe Agathoclea Regem, 
Atque Abacum Samio ſxpe aneraſſe luto; 
Fercula gemmatis cum poneret borrida vaſis, 

Et miſceret opes, pauperiemque ſimul : 
Querenti cauſam, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſum 
Sicaniæ, Figulo ſum Genitore ſatus. 
Fortunam reverenter habe, quicungue repente. 
Dives ab exili progrediere loco. 


Faenza has likewiſe an old ruined Fortreſs, but without any other De- Cathedral 
tence than a plain covered Curtain with its Ditch. There are here fifteen and square 
or ſixteen Churches or Convents. The Cathedral ſtands in the great Square, f F,. 
and is adorned with a handſome enough Steeple five Stories high, with 
Baluſtrades, Its Landing Place is likewiſe worth Notice. Near the 
Church there ſtands a Fountain, the Baſon of which is ſupported by 
four fine Lions of Braſs, and ſurrounded with a wrought Iron Rail, We 
likewiſe ſee in that ſame Square, which is pretty large, a fine double Portico 
with three and twenty Arches, and upwards of 150 Foot long ; the ſecond 
Story of which is painted, and the Roof all gilded. This Portico was built 
by a Lord of the Family of Manfredi, to adorn this Square, as appears by 
the Inſcription. Quam cernis auro nitentem plurimo Porticum Carolus ſecun- 
dus Manfredus ad Patriæ ornamentum conſtruxit. In Engliſh, „ This fine 
** gilded Portico was built to adorn his Country by Carolus ſecundus Man- 
fredus. In the Capuchine Church, they ſhewed us a very fine Picture 
by Guido, of a Virgin attended by the Seraphic Patriarch of the Mendi- 
cants, and St. Chriſtina, If we are to believe theſe honeſt Capuchins, a great 
many Noblemen have offered vaſt Sums for this Piece; but as the Inſti- 


tution of theſe Religious debarrs them ſrom dealing in Money, they have - 
kept their Picture. 
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17% The Inhabitants of Faenza have the general Character of being a good 
April 12. natured People, when compared with other Italians. They are of a Peace. 
mona. Diſpoſition, and live in great Harmony among themſelves ; fo that 
Goog Aſſaſſinations are ſeldom heard of there. They are paſſionate Lovers of 
Nature of their Country, inſomuch, that the Landlord of the Inn where we dined, 
its Iaha- who was a Man of good Senſe and ſome Learning, proteſted to us upon his 
bitants. . a 4 

Salvation, that he would not leave his own Country to live upon a thou. 
ſand Crowns a Year in any other City. 
Great Julius Capitolinus and Spartian tell us, that the Emperor /Zlius Verus, by 
Men born his Mother's Side, was originally of this City. The great Aſtronomer 
there. Pjetro Cavina, who wrote the Hiſtory of Faenza, and the celebrated Divine 
Philippus Faber, were likewiſe born here. 
The . The French are by no means in the good Graces of the People of this 
aim City. The Marriages of two poor Girls every Year at the public Expence, 
inths put the Inhabitants in mind of them. This they do in Performance of a 
Town. Vow made by their Forefathers, when Francis Duke of Guiſe marched his 
Army into the Kingdom of Naples, in 1557, and was on the Point of de- 
ſtroying their City, In Memory of this, they cauſed the following Inſcrip- 
tion to be, engraved upon one of the Pillars of the great Church, 


D. O. M. 

Ab imminente ex Gallis & Helveliis, qui ſub Guiſe Duce in 
Italiam venerant, periculo, Civitas Dei benignitate libe- 
rata, decrevit ut quotannis præter trium dierum ſupplica- 
tiones, a Kal. Martiis inchoandas, duabus Puellis nubili- 
bus, ex ipſa Civitate Oriundis, dos ex public pecunid 
daretur. Anno D. M. D. LVII. 


In Eng lie thus: 
ce This City, being delivered by the Goodneſs of God from the immi- 


nent Danger that threatened them from the French and the Swiſſes, who 
marched into Lay under the Duke of Guiſe, decreed, that the firſt three 
Days of March ſhould be annually obſerved by them as Thankſgiving 
Days, and that a Marriage Portion ſhould be paid out of the public Re- 
venue to two marriagable Maids born in the City itſelf. Anno 1557.” 
Upon an oppoſite Pillar there is an Inſcription which is more ancient, 
and makes mention of another Deliverance from the French. Civitas d Gal- 
lis Liberala, 1512, This was the Year that Gn de Foix ravaged Romania, 
a little before the famous Battle of Ravenna. 
A Found- At one of the Ends of the City, there ſtands a Kind of an Hoſpital for 


ling Hof- . - > : _ 
— — Foundling Children, as we learn from the following very pretty Inſcription. 


its Inſcrip- 
g Qui 


ce 
ce 
e 


c 


* 


cc 


tion. 
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; Nothos recipit, 
In Engliſh, 


« This Houſe Charitably receives all thoſe young Children, whom the 
« Wickedneſs, the Poverty, or the Shame of their Parents have cruelly 
cc expoſed.“ | 4 | | : 

In going out of Faenza we paſſed the Lamone, upon the Bridge I have Zan 
already mentioned, and which joins the Town to the Suburbs; and then and Mon- 
we crolſed the Montone, formerly Vitis, upon another Stone Bridge upwards pra cart 
of zoo Paces in Length, Theſe two Rivers riſe in the Apennine Moun- 
tains, and diſcharge themſelves in the Po near to Ravenna. Wie all along 
had fine Plains and a fertile Country, which was known to the ancients by 
the Name of Vallis Anemonis, and which would undoubtedly produce an 
infinite deal more than it does, were 1t under any other Government than 
that of the Popes, whoſe chief Care being to enrich their Families, trou- 
ble themſelves very little about the Happineſs of their Subjects. 

As we had three good Horſes in our Poſt Chaiſes, and the Roads were Fox, 
very plain, we came on at a good Rate to Forli, anciently Forum Liviz, 2 pretiy 
This is a very handſome Town in Romania, and lies upon the ancient Va 19%: 
Amilia, (as likewiſe does Faenza, Imola and Bologna) and betwixt the two 

Rivers Montone and Ronco, formerly Bedefis. There is here a pretty ſtrong 

Caſtle where the Pope keeps a few Militia, and the Town has the Title of 

a Biſhopric, which is Suffragan to Ravenna, Its Streets are broad, its Houſes 

for the moſt Part large and well built, with a great many fine Churches 
amongſt them; *tis pity that it is not peopled in Proportion. 

While our Horſes were baiting, we run over the principal Streets of the A miracu- 
City, beginning with the great Square; where the firſt Thing that ſtruck lous Sta- 
me was a high Pillar ſupporting a Statue of the Virgin ſurrounded with de. 
Flames. This Pillar was erected in Memory of another Madonna, which 
was found whole and entire in the Ruins of a Houſe which had been reduced 
to Aſhes, This occaſioned her being placed in a magnificent Chapel adorn'd 
with Statues, Paintings and Gildings, where ſhe ſtil] remains. The De- 
votion of the Inhabitants of Forli for this Madonna is ſo violent, that her 
Chapel, which they have named Della Madona del-fuoco, the Chapel of our 
Lady of the Fire, is never empty from Morning to Night. 

In that ſame great Square, there ſtands a very fine Benedictin Abbey 1 
which has vaſt Revenues, and the Church of which is dedicated to St. Mer- Chen 
cr10/ firſt Biſhop and Patron of this City. Its Steeple is of a fine Height, and it Cu- 
and ſplit from Top to Bottom by an Earthquake, In a Chapel belong- nollies. 
ing to this Church, they preſerve the Body o! this Saint all entire, except 
his Head and one of his Arms, which are in the Cathedral. They have e- 

2 veral 


Quos Parentum Impietas, Paupertas, April 12. 
Pudorve repulit, Pietas huj us Loci | op at 
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Town- 
houſe and 
two In- 
ſeriptions. 
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veral Times carried back theſe two Members to the reſt of the Body, but 
they have always obſtinately and miraculouſly returned to their old Habi. 
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tation. They have likewiſe another. Madonna, which ſpoke to a young De. 
bauchee and told him, that he muſt turn a Religious if he would be ſaved 
Bat whether it proceeds from Incredulity for this Miracle, or ſome other 
Cauſe which I am a Stranger to, 'tis certain that this ſpeaking Madonna has 
not a hundredth Part of the Votaries the other ſing'd one has. They ſhew'd 
us in the Church of the Zoccolanti an excellent Picture by Guido, repreſent- 
ing the Conception of the Virgin. In that of St. Philip of Neri, there is a 
tine Aununciation by Guercin, and the Picture upon the high Altar of the 
Catucbins, is by the fame Hand. 

The Town-houſe is a handſome Building. We there ſaw the Figures 
of two Men, who are giving their Hands to each other as a Teſtimony of 


mutual Friendſhip, with this Inſcription, which appears not to be of a very. 
old Date. | | 


Sextus Titus Livius Salinator Cos. S. R. juſſu, Claud. Ne- 
roni College reconciliatus, jure jurands pollicetur, ſe Rem- 
pub. contra Annibaiem ac Aſadrubalem fratres egregie de- 
fenſurum, . 20s EYISY £37 


In Engliſh : 


« The Conſul Tis Livius Salinator, by Command of the Roman Senate, 
being reconciled to his Colleague Claudius Nero, promiſes with an Oath, 
cc that he will ſignalize himſelf in Defence of his Country againſt the 
„% two Brothers Aunibal and Aſdrubal.”? | 

We don't read any where in the Roman Hiſtory, that theſe two Conſuls 
ever quarrelled with one another, either before or after their Election into 
the Conſulate ; ſo that the Fact mentioned in this Inſcription is falſe. Be- 
ſides, the Prenomen of Livius Salinator, was neither Sextus, nor Titus, but 
Marcus, They pretend here that this Conſul founded their City, and to 
prove this, they ſhew us his Statue in their Square, with the following Lancs 
under it, importing that he founded it and named it. 


Livius eccè ſui Romanus, conditor Urbis 
Hujus, & hanc volui Terram coluiſſe Quirites 
Magnanimos, Populiſque dedi cognomen & arma. 


I place this Statue and thoſe Lines in the ſame Claſs with Antenor's 
Tomb at Padua, and other ſuch pretended Antiquities. 

Forli boaſts of having given birth to ſeveral learned Men; and among 
others, to the Poet Cornelius Gallus, whom Auguſtus made firſt Pretor of 
Egypt, after the Death of Marc Anthony and Cleopatra, To Flavius Blongus 


the celebrated Hiſtorian, and Secretary to ſeveral. Popes, and who died 74 
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the Year 1463, aged 83. To the Cardinals Nardini and Spada, the lat ter 1701. 
of whom was Nuncio in France, To Joannes Rufus Theodotns Archbilhop April 17. 
of Coſenda and Treaſurer of the Church, and Chaplain to the Emperor Fos i. 
Charles the Vth. To Rainerus Arſenetus a famous Lawyer, and Preceptor 
to Bertholus, To Paulus Quirinus, who wrote and publiſhed a general 
Hiſtory of his Country. To Fauſtus Andrelinus, an excellent Poet, whom 
1.ewis XII. King of France honoured with a Laurel Crown; and to the 
learned Vincentins Baronius, who wrote an excellent Treatiſe of Perip- 
Neumony. 

Jorli having been under the Government of the Romans for ſeveral Ages, Hiftay 
ſhe ſhook off her Yokeduring the Time of the Exarchs, and entirely recovered 0 that 
her Liberty. She became even powerful enough to make War upon her K. 
Neighbours, and made herſelf Miſtreſs of Forlimpopoli, of Beriinero, and of 
Cervia. 5 


The Inhabitants of Bologna, who were then very powerful, took 
this City after a long Siege, in 1248; but 48 Years after, that is, in the 
Year 1296, ſhafound Means to ſhake off their Toke, by chuſing for her 
Head one of the powerful Family of Ordelogi. At laſt, after a Civil War 
which ruined her, ſhe was reduced to ſubmit to the Popes, under whom 
ſhe now continues, | 

Forli is ſurrounded with good ſtrong Walls and folid Towers, the Flanks T's Forti- 
of which are tolerably good. The Ditches are pretty large, and defended fications. 
with ſome low Works in form of falſe Brays at the Foot of the Towers. 

Among thoſe flanking the Caſtle, we were made to obſerve one, on the A doll 
Top of which Catherine Sforza, Widow to the Count of Forli, lifted up her Wor ak 
Petticoats, and ſhewed all ſhe had to the Murderers of her Huſband, who 14 
threatned to murder her Children likewiſe, if ſne would not deliver up the 
the Caſtle to them. She thereby gave them to underſtand, that if they 
thould put their Threats in execution, ſhe knew how to have other Chil- ; 
dren by a ſecond Huſband, This ſurprizing Accident in a Lady, who paſt | 
for a Pattern of Virtue, covered the Aſſaſſines with ſo much Shame and 
Confternation, that they ſent back her Children without doing them any 
arm. =» 1 1 9 

The Soil of Forli abounds in Corn, Wines, Olives, Aniſe, Cummine and Soil of 
Coriander Seeds; as likewiſe in Woad or Guado, Fenigreek, Madder and Felt. 
other Commodities. 

From Forli, after paſſing the Ronco, or the ancient Bedeſis, upon a Bridge, Was 
we came by a very fine Road, which forms as it were an Avenue, to Forizm- von: a 
Popolr, known by the Ancients under the Name of Forum Popilii. This City 1ovnand 
s One of the four Fora, which Pliny places upon the Via Amilia; he adds its Hiſtory 
4 'ttle after: Fora dicebantur quod in his olim Magiſtratus Populi Romani fora 
Here folebant, Becauſe in them the Roman Magiſtrates uſed to keep their 
Courts, It was ruined by Grimbolde King of the Lombards, in the Year 700, 
and was afterwards rebuilt by the People of Forli. Its Inhabitants having 
offended Pope Gregory XI. who reſided at Avignon, it was raſcd by Order 
0 Cardinal 4˙ Avila, his Legate General in Day. This Prelate puſhed the 

| | 2 Relient. 
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Reſentment of this Vice-God ſo far, that he ſowed it with Salt, and ordered 
a Harrow to paſs over the Ruins of this unhappy City. So true it is, that 


Fortin. the pretended Vicars of Chriſt, poſſeſs but very little of their Maſter's Fr. 


POPOL1. 


1 


BerT1- 
NERO, 

its Situa- 
tion and, 
Hiſtory. 


bearance and Charity. This cruel Vengeance was executed in the Year 1370, 
and to render it ſtill more compleat, the ſame Pope transferred the Epiſco- 
pal See from this Town to Bertinero, which lies about a Mile and a half 
diſtant from it. But twenty Years after, this poor City was again re-eſta. 
bliſhed by Sinibald Ordelaffi Prince of Forli, who fortified it with a good 
Citadel. It afterwards fell once more under the Dominion of the Popes, 
and conſequently into a State of Deſolation, Its Citadel is at preſent quite 
diſmantled, and the Town is only encloſed by a poor Wall which is falling 
into Ruin. For the Popes take no care to keep any thing in Repair but 
the Frontier Towns, without troubling their Heads about Commerce, 
Agriculture, or political Economy. | 

In proceeding on our Journey, we left abaut a Mile and a half to the 
Right, the Epiſcopal City of Bertinero, anciently Forum Truentinorum, This 
Town appears a pretty handſome one at a Diſtance, It is ſituated upon a 


riſing Ground, ina very healthful Air, and fortified with a Citadel built 


by the Emperor Frederic II. after making himſelf Maſter of it. It had been 
delivered up by his Grandfather Frederic Barbareſſa to Alexander III. after the 
infamous Peace which he was obliged to make at Venice with that haughty Pope. 


Afterwards the Princes of Forli and the Malateſta Family were Lords of it by 


turns; till Novellus Malateſta, the laſt of that Family, gave it up to Pope 
Alexander VI. who inveſted his Son Cæſar Borgia with it, and many other 
Cities of the Eccleſiaſtical State. After the Death of the Father and Son, 
which as you know in their Life-time yielded in Crimes and Villanies | 
neither to the Caligula's, Nero's, or the Domitians, Bertinero for ſome 


Tears recovered a kind of Liberty; but being for a long Time torn in 


The Via 
Emilia, 
and an In- 
ſcription 
concern- 
ing it. 


Pieces by the Factions and Jealouſies of her principal Families, ſne was 
obliged to ſubmit to the Popes. There is an antique Inſcription in the Col- 
lection of Gollzius, which gives this City the Name of Forodruentum, 
Some Time after, we paſſed by a high ſquare Tower, at the Entry 
into a Kind of Defile, which formerly made Part of the Jia AÆmilia. They 


have erected a White Marble on one of the Fronts of that Tower, with the 
following Inſcription, | 


VIAM EMILIAM. 

A. M. Emilio Conſule Anno ab urbe cond. circiter D.LX VI. 

frimùm Lapidibus Stratam, & in auguſtiorem formam 

redactam, longo ſeculorum defluxu labefatiam, priſtino ni- 

tori & commoditati reſtituit Marcellus Cardinalis Dura- 

tius, Efiſcopus, Faventinus, Amiliæ d latere Legatus, 

& c. Tanto Principi de Pontificia Dittone optimè merito, 
Civitas, Briilinorit olim Forum Truentinorum, in cujus _ 


A 


#0 


Publico Decreto P. C. 
Anno Salutis M. DCC. VI. 


In Engliſb: 


« Cardinal Marcellus Durazzo, Biſhop of Faenza and Legate a Latere, 
c has reſtored to its former Neatneſs and Conveniency the Emilian Way, 
« which was firſt laid with Stone by the Conſul M. Amilius, about the 
« Year of Rome 566, and by him compleated in a noble Manner ; but by 
« length of Years had fallen into decay. The City of Britlinorium, for- 
« merly Forum Truentinorum, in whole Lands this Tower and Part of the 
« ſaid Way is ſituated, in Gratitude to ſo great a Prince, and who deſerved 
« ſo well of the Holy See, have publicly decreed this Monument to be 
e reared, as an eternal Mark of their Regard for him; in 1706. 


Nothing can be more pleaſant than this Via Æmilia, from Bologna to this This 
Place; one takes it for a continued Garden, where, in an enchanted Road, Road very 
he diſcovers on all Hands lovely Mounts and Fields, covered with Fruit — 
Trees, It is ſo broad that two Coaches can paſs abreaſt, and pretty 
ſtreight; but I have not been able to diſcover any Veſtige of the old Pave- 
ment, not ſo much as a ſingle Stone, ſo that, in ſome Senſe, the Inſcription 
may be ſaid not to ſpeak truth, in affirming that Priſtino nitori & commo- 
ditati reſtituit Marcellus Cardinalis Duratius. | | 

We ſoon after paſſed the Savio, formerly the Sapis, upon a Wooden Savio a 
Bridge in View of Ceſena, and near the Remains of an old Stone Bridge, of River, ard 
which only two Arches are now ſtanding. This River riſes in the Apennine is Courſe. 
Mountains, and after running by ſeveral Towns, and Ceſena amongſt others, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of Venice. Then we reached that Town, 
where we reſolved to paſs the remainder of the Day and the Night. 

Ceſena at firſt appears to be a pretty large City, but when you enter it, Cer xa. 


you find it a very paltry one, and worſe peopled than Forli. An Ecclefi- a own, 


altic, who ſup'd with us, informed us that it was once a conſiderable City, be, 2m 
and was for a long Time under the Dominion of the Goths, the Lombaras, £ 
and the Malateſta Family, Lords of Rimini, and at length of the Borgia's. 
It is ſurrounded only by a plain Wall, with a Citadel at one of the Extre- 


mities, formerly built by Frederic Barbaroſſa, upon the Side of a riſing 


Ground which abſolutely commands it; but this Citadel is now the Habi- 
tation only of Owls and Bats. We may ſay that this Fortreſs, with the 
Governor's Houſe and Gardens, take up great Part of the City, 

Towards the Middle there is a pretty large Square, where we fee a Foun- Its Square 
my adorned with Tritons and other Figures, with a large Pine-Apple _ Foun- 
Jop. | ain. 
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1707. There is likewiſe an ancient Marble, with the following Inſcription, 
April 12. | x 


ONT A. LVCRETII, HISTORICI.- Ac. POETAE. 
Aa CON DITORIS. VERISSIMI. 

cient Mar- | CVI OB. EXCELLENTIAM. INGENII, STATVA, 
ble in its CONDONATA. 

I AC. CIVITATI. CAESENAE, ROMAN AE. COLONIAE, 


us. 4-7 
& a 4 «4 


DEDVCTAE., IN, HOC, SACRO, MONTE. DEDICATA, 


In Engliſh : 


© This Statue, is a Preſent to A. Lucrebius the Hiſtorian and Poet, our 
real Founder, in Conſideration of his excellent Genius; and dedicated | 
upon this Holy Mount, to the City of Ceſena a Roman Colony, 


can't find out who this Lucretius was, ſince *tis plain it could not be the 

famous Author of the Poem De Natura Rerum. 

Trarciſcan The Franciſcans of this Place have a pretty Library which was given 

ere them by the laſt of the Malateſta Family. It conſiſts partly of Manuſcripts, 

Cathedral but none of them are very rare. The Cathedral of Ceſena is but an indifferent 
Building; it boaſts however of containing the entire Body of St. Maurus, for 
whom the Inhabitants have a great Veneration. 

Ceſena, in Latin Curva Caeſena, is likewiſe in Romania, and is a Biſhopric, 

Suffragan to Ravenna; though the Author of the Journal, Sc. calls it Sar- 
ina, and ſays, that it is famous for being the Birth-Place of the Poet Plautus, 
thereby confounding Ceſena with the ancient Satſina, which lay in Umbria 
but at preſent poſſeſſes little beſides the Title of a Biſhopric. 

Learned The famous Jacobus Mazonius and Scipio Claramontius, were Natives of 

on of Ceſena; the former was looked upon as one of the moſt learned Men of his 

J. Mane. Age, and was the only one in all ly, who could make head againſt Fame: 

. Creighton a Scotchman, who at the Age of twenty boaſted, that he would diſ- 
pute upon all Subjects, De omni Scibili, We have ſeveral good Books 
by this Mazonius; ſuch as @ Defence of Danthe, in Italian, Quarto: De Tri 
plici hominum vild, in Quarto : De Vita Contemplativd, in Quarto: De compu- 
ratione Platonis & Ariſtotelis, in Fol. printed at Venice in 1597 ; and ſome 
others, Magonius died at Ferrara in the fiftieth Year of his Age, where 
he followed Cardinal Aldebrandini, in 1598, 

Scipio Cla- Claramontius was a great Philoſopher and Mathematician, and Au- 

"997751145: thor of ſeveral Treatiles on both theſe Sciences. Amongſt others, the 
famous Piece which he publiſhed in the Year 1625, De \ Conjectandis cu. 
Juſque moribus, ES latitaniihus aximi Hectibus; and that De atra bile quoas 
mores atlinet, which is a Kind of a Sequel to the former, He likewiſe wrote 
againit Ticho Brache, Gallilce, Liceti, and ſome others, He pretended to 
prove that the Comets, eſpecially thoſe of the Years 1572, 1600, * 
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of Ceſena, which was printed in the Year 1641. This learned Man was of Ajril 12. 


ſo vigorous and fo amorous a Conſtitution, that at the Age of 70 he mar- C 99 


ried a young, handſome Girl, by whom he had ſeveral Children. After her 
Death he entered into holy Orders at the Age of eighty, and died eight 
Years after, in 1652. He left behind him ſix Sons, four of whom turned 
Capuchins. I don't know how Huguetan came to ſay, that there is an 
Univerſity at Ceſena; for it is ſurely a Miſtake, 


HAF. XX, 

Departure from Ceſena. The River Rubicon. Its Bridge and Inſerip- 
tions, An ancient Roman Lato forbidding any Perſon cohatever to paſs 
it in Arms. The River Marechia ; its Bridge and Inſcriptions, Ri- 
mini, @ Brſhopric. Hiſtory of that City. Its Church. A miraculous 
Hoſt. The pretended Suggeſtum of Julius Ceſar refuted. Smgula- 
rities of Rimini. Antiqueties in its Neighbourhood. Ruins of a 
famous Abbey. Catholica a Village, and Origin of its Name. Its 
Church and Singularities. 


E ſet out from Ceſena this Day, notwithſtanding a heavy Rain that il r3. 
had fallen and continued to fall while we were on the Road. We Fas 12 
had ſcarcely travelled three Miles when we found ourſelves upon the Banks fall Ris 
of the Rubicon, which is ſo famous by the March which Julius Cæſar made ver. 
over it with his Army, in Defiance of the Laws of his Country. At preſent 
it is called Piſatello, and in dry Seaſons it is no more than a Brook, over 


which one can ſtep dry upon the large Stones in its Channel, Lucan, in the 
firſt Book of his Phar/alia, ſpeaks of it thus: 


Fonte cadit modico, parviſque impellitur undis, 
Puniceus Rubicon cim fervida canduit æſtas; 
Perque imas ſerpit Valles, & Gallica certus, 
Limes ab Auſoniis diſterminat arva Colonis. 


In Engliſh, 1 


While Summer laſts, the Streams of Rubicon, 
From their ſpent Source, in a ſmall Current run; 
Hid in the winding Vales they gently glide, 
And Italy from neighbouring Gaul divide. 


But the heavy Rains which I have mentioned ſwell'd it into a large Ri- 
ver; 10 that if Cæſar and his Army had found it in the fame Condition 
the Civil Wars would have been delayed, at leaſt for ſome Time. We 

F f 2 likewiſe 
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and 1618, were Sublunary and not Cæleſtial Bodies He alſo wrote a Hiſtory 1507. 
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1707. likewiſe had been obliged to ſtop and return to Ceſena till the Waters had 
April 13- fallen, had we not, upon ſtrict A diſcovered a Bridge at ſome Di. 
D ſtance, which was high enough to make us hope that we could get over the 
River by it, which we accordingly did. ; 
A Bridge Near the Bridge, we ſee a large ſquare Pillar, with the following Inſcrip- 
and its In tion upon one of its Sides, 
ſeription. 
Rubiconem Ponti ſuljectum tranſis Viator, 
Romano interdicto, Czſaris auſu, & adagio jactæ alex celebratum. 
Flumini huic ſtabilem imponere trajectum 
Ethnica diu vetuit pavida Superſtitio, 
Catholica nunc ſuaſit ſecura Relligio. 
Innocentio X. Sumo. Pontif. 
Cardin. Donghio Legato. 
Anno M. DC. LIV. 


In Engliſh : 


« Traveller, this Bridge is laid over the Rubicon, celebrated by the Ro- 

« man Prohibition, the daring Action of Cæſar, and the Saying of the Dye 

« being caſt, To throw a ſtanding Bridge over this Paſſage, was what 

« Heathen Superſtition long forbad, but now the Catholic Faith perſuades; 
Innocent the tenth being Pope, and Cardinal Dongho Legate, in 1604. 

Roman On the oppoſite Side of this Pillar there is a Copy of the ancient Roman 


ap + Law, which prohibits all ſorts of Perſons from paſſing the Rubicon with their 


paſſing Arms, in the following Terms. 
this River | 


armed. Fuſſu. Mandatuve. P. R. Cos. Imp. Miles. Tyro. Commi- 
lito. Manipularifuve. Cent. Turmaeve. Legionariae, Ar- 
mat. quiſquis. es. hic. ſiſtito. Vexillum. Sinito. arma. 
deponito. nec. citra. hunc. Amnem. Rubiconem, Signa. 
Arma. Dufum. Commeatum. Exercitumve. traducito, 
Si. quis. bujuſce. Fuſſionis. ergo, adverſus, jerit. fece- 
ritve. adjudicatus. efto, Hoſtis. P. R. ac. fi. contra. Pa- 
triam. arma. tulerit, ſacroſque. Penates. é. Penetralibus, 
aſporiaverit, Santtio, Plebiſciti. Senaluſve-Conſulti. ul- 
tra. hos. fines, arma. proferre, liceat. nemini. S. P. Q. R. 
In Engliſb: ; 
© Whoever thou art; whether Conſul, General, Soldier, Cadet, fellow 
Soldier,Centinel, Centurion, either of Horſe or Foot, if in Arms, here pitch 
thy Standard; here ground thy Arms : Nor do thou preſume to conduct 
Enſigns, Arms, a Detachment, a Convoy, or an Army beyond this R- 
ver of Rubicon. If any one ſhall contravene this Order, let him be ad- 
“ judged an Enemy to the Reman People, in the fame Manner as if he _y 
| “ CArrit 
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. Lo began, but that Tiberius compleated it. That upon the left is as 
follows: ESE | 
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« carried Arms againſt his Country, or tranſported her holy Houſhold 797. 
« Gods from their Manſions.: It is ordained by the Command of the Com- * 
« mons, and the Decree of the Senate of Rome, that no Perſon dare to RiuixI. 
« carry Arms beyond theſe Bounds. 


Under this Law there is the two following Lines, 


Quæ fluit unda brevis, Gallorum terminus olim 
Auſoniaque fuit parvulus hic Rubicon. 


After paſſing the River without any Accident, and with as much diſ- 
regard to the Prohibition of the Roman Senate as Cæſar ſhewed, (for we left 
neither our Arms nor our Baggage on the other Side) we coaſted along Lon- nano, 
2ano, a pretty little Town that takes up the whole Top of the Hill on Towns, 
which it is ſituated, Weafterwards paſt by Savignano, formerly Sabinia- *®: Flu 
num, a large Borough enclos'd with Walls, which are waſh'd by the Ri- Ri 
ver Fiumicino, anciently Apruſa, after falling in a Caſcade from a Height 
of twenty Feet. Some pretend that this River is the real Rubicon, on Ac- 
count of the red Pebles that are found in it; but it being given for the 
other by the Antiquaries and the Virtugſi of Italy, I am bound to ſuppoſe 
they have good Reaſons for ſo doing. All the Country, as we travel along, 
is fruitful in Corn and Fruits, I forgot to tell you that Savignano challen- 
ges all Italy for good Muſtard. . 

An Hour after we paſt by another ſmall Town called Archargels, the 1 
greateſt Part of which is ſituated upon a riſing Ground. We afterwards another 
had a full View upon our Left of the Adriatic Sea, which we had not ſeen River and 
ſince we left Venice. Towards Noon we came to Rimini, along the fine 33 
Marble Bridge, built by Auguſtus over the River Ariminus, now La Mare- * 
cbia, which waſhes the Walls of the City. This Bridge is near 200 Feet 
in Length, and 15 in Breadth. It conſiſts of five Arches, and is very en- 
tire, It joins the ancient Jia Flaminia, which runs from Rome to Rimini, 
to the Via Aimilia, which runs from Rimini as far as Aquilea, by Cæſena, 

Forum Pompilii, Forum Livii, Faventia, Forum Cornelii, Bologna, and ſe- 
veral other Cities. N 

There are two antique Inſcriptions upon this Bridge in very large Cha- Two an- 

racters, one of which ſeems to imply, that Tiberius, after he was adopted £2 In. 


by Auguſtus, caus'd it to be built jointly with that Prince; or that Au- AN. 


IMP, CAESAR. DIVI. FILIVS. AVGVSTUS, 
PONTIF. MAX. COS. XIII. IMP. XX, 
TRIBVNIC, POTEST, XXXVII, p. P. 
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1707 | : ; 
April 13, The other is very much effac'd, and requires a good deal of Pains tg 
Nx. Make it out, It is in theſe Terms: 


TIB. CAESAR. DIVI. AVGVSTI. f. 

DIVI. IVLII. N. AVGVST. PONT IF. 

MAX, cos. 1111. IMP. VII. TRIB. 
pOT EST. XXII, DEDERE, 


veryall Mr. Miſon, who values himſelf ſo much upon his Exactitude, eſpechl) 
copied by in Inſcriptions, gives them in the following Manner: 
Nr. Mien © 
Caeſar divi F. Auguſtus Pontifex maxim. Cos. X1111. Imp. xx. 
Tribunitiæ Poteſtat. XxXv11. P. p. 


On the other Side: 


J. Ceſar Divi Auguſti F. Divi Julii N. Auguſti Pontif. Maxim. 
Cos, 1111. Imp. vill. Trib. Poteſt. xv 1 1. dedere. 


You who are a good Antiquary will eafily perceive the Faults both of 
Omiſſion and Commiſſion in thoſe two Inſcriptions, when compar'd with 
mine, which I warrant to be exact. 
A modern Aſſoon as we had paſt the Bridge, we ſaw under the City Gate as we en. 
K its ter'd it, this other Inſcription againſt the Wall on the left Hand, 
ing re- | : | | 
Paired, | Tanocentii XI. P. O. M. Numine 
Laurentii Card. Raggii d lat. Legati Vigilantid, _ 
| Pontem ab Auguſto poſitum, temporum inclementia fatiſcentem, 
Vetuſtiſſima Ariminenſium Civitas, advectis ex diruta ſui 
Rubiconis mole Ruinis, integritati reſtituit, eternitati dicavit, 
Anno a partu Virginis 1680. 


In the Year 1680, and the Popedom of Innocent XI. by the Direftioa 

of Cardinal Raggius, Legate a Latere, the moſt ancient City of Rinn, 
« with the Stones which they brought out of the Rubicon, compleatly repai- 
0 ed and dedicated to Poſterity, the Bridge which was built by A«gifu, 
and was then tottering thro? the Length of Years.” 


* 


L 


* 


A While we walted for Dinner at the Inn at which we alighted, we walked 
an ancient about to ſee the Curioſities of the City. They tell us that it was built 300 
City. Years before Rome itſelf; and yet the Romans did not make it one of theilt 
Co lonies till 483 Years after the Foundation of Rome, under the Conſulate 

of Pub. Sempronius Sophus, and App. Claudius Craſſus. It receives its Name 

from the River Arminus, which waſhes its Walls, and ſeparates the no 
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Via Flaminia from the Via Amilia. It is ſituated upon the Gulf of Venice, 1707. 
and is famous for being the firſt City of Lady, which Julius Ceſar ſeized at- 
ter paſſing the Rubicon. Rull. 

]'wo Councils were held there, one in the Year 358, compoſed of Or- Its Hiſto- 
thodox Biſhops, the other in the Year following, of Arian Biſhops. Vi- *7: 
iges King of the Goths beſieg d it for a long Time, but Vitalien Governor 
of the City for the Emperor Juſtinian, defended it with fo much Bravery, 
that he obliged the Goths to raiſe the Siege. Some Time after it fell un- 
der the Power of the Lombards, but Charles the Great having conquered and 
taken Priſoner their laſt King Dzdier, Rimini returned to the Allegiance of 
the Weſtern Emperors. The Malateſta Family became Malters of it by 
the Liberality of Ozho III, as they did of ſeveral other Cities of Romania. 

At laſt the Venetians became Poſſeſſors of it, and afterwards gave it to the 
holy See by a Treaty they made with Pope Julius the ſecond. 

It has the Title of a Suffragan Biſhopric of Ravenna, and its Cathedral The 
is dedicated to St. Columbus, whoſe Head is there preſerved with great Ve- Town 
neration. Rimini is ſurrounded with only a plain Wall very much decayed, deſeribed. 
without any Flanks. Its Ditches are turned into Gardens; and take it all 
together, it is but a pitiful City; tho* Fouvin de Rochefort praiſes ic with 
as many Hyperboles as would put even an 1ta/ian out of Countenance. 

There was formerly a fine Habour at Rimini: It was all covered with Its ancient 
Marble, and large enough to contain a pretty good Fleet; but the Mouth ee 
of it being filled up with Sand, Srg//mond Pandolfe Malateſta deſtroyed it, Church. 
and built the Franciſcan Church with great Marble Stones, which he rais'd 
out of its Ruins. This Church is the fineſt in all Rimini, and upon the Freeze 
of the Front we read the following Inſcription in large Characters, 


SIGISMUNDUS. PANDULFUS. MALATESTA. PANDULFl. F. v. 
FE CIT. AN. GRAT. 1450. 


In entering the Church, we ſee the Tomb of that Prince, It is of 
white Marble, with the following plain Epitaph, without Diphibongs or 


Comma?®s : 


Sum Sigiſmundus Malatrſte & ſanguine Gentis Tomb of 
: „ Sen, ſinund 
Panduifus Geniter Pairia Flaminia eſt. Malateſts 


Pitam obiit vii. Id. O13, Elatis ſus 
Ann. LI. Mens 111. D. xx. M, CCCC, LXVIII. 


On the left Hand is another Tomb containing the Aſhes of his Fore- 
fathers, and deſign'd to contain thoſe of all the reſt of the Family. 

The Chapels of this Church are very fine, and adorned with a great ma- Room of 
ny Baſs Reſievo's, and Statues of Marble: But the greateſt Rarity is the **+ % C 
Room where the great St. Au! hony of Padua paſt ſeven Years in Prayer and % 
Abſtinence: They ſhow us two Marble Stones in the Pavement ſtain'd * 

| | | with 
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1907. with the Blood which this great Saint drew from his Body in giving himſelf 
April 13. Diſcipline : They have covered thoſe Stones with two little Iron Grates to 
Kuli Prevent its being prophaned by the Tread of any human Foot. # 
A great There is another Chapel in the great Town Square, famous for a Miracl: 
Miracle wrought by the Saint in Favour of Tranſubſtantiation, which happen'd a; 
2 follows : One Bonellus a Heretic, and a Sceptic, like yourſelf, boaſted that 

aum. he wou'd make his Mule eat as many conſecrated Hoſts, as St. Anthony of 
Padua could cram into a Bunch of Hay. The holy Man joy fully accepted 
of the Challenge, and the more effectually to confound the Incredulity of 
the Heretic, he deſired him to make his Mule faſt for two Days before the 
Experiment was to be try'd. So ſaid, ſo done. Bonellus would have vey. 
tured Soul and Body that his Mule would have devoured 10,000 Gods if 
the Moſs, for fo he called the Hoſties in Deriſion: But this Blaſphemer wa 
ſoon aſtoniſh'd to fee his Mule, who was periſhing thro' Hunger, fall upon its 
Knees and adore only one Hoſtie; which was all that the holy Man had 
ſtuff'd into the Bunch of Hay, This extraordinary and unexpected Piece of 
Devotion in a poor famiſb'd Mule ſo effectually touch'd its unbelieving Ma 
ſter, that following the Example of his pious Brute, he fell with his Face 
upon the Ground, and aſked a thouſand Pardons, with as many Mea Cul. 
bas, acknowledging at the ſame Time the Real Preſence. | 

After this noted Fact, which all the Inhabitants of Rimini are ready to 

ſwear to the Truth of; after the Deciſion which Jeſus Chriſt himſelf gave az 
to this Matter“ in the famous Picture upon the Altar of the Capuchins in 
Bolzane, and that of the good St. Dom. Juan Sagontin in the Auguſtin 
Church at Vurizbourg, F will you be ſtill deaf to all Conviction, and per- 
ſiſt in denying this incomprehenſible Truth, namely Tranſubſtantiation ? 

Other In the Church of St. Vitalis there is an excellent Picture by Paul Veroneſ, 

Churches. repreſenting the Martyrdom of that Saint, and in the Church of St. Jeran 
there is a very fine Portrait of that great Doctor of Chriſtianity by the 
Hand of Guercin. 1 

Protendeg They likewiſe ſnow'd us in the middle of the Market Place the pre- 

Susgeſlum tended Suggeſtum from which Julius Ceſar harangued his Troops after he 

of Fulius paſt the Rubicon. It is in the Shape of a Pedeſtal with the following 

a,. Words engraved upon it. 


C. CAESAR. DIC T. RVBICON E. SVPERATO. 
CIVILI. BEL. COMMILIT. SVOS. HIC. 
IN. FORO. AR. ADLOCVT. 


Mr. Miſſon, in tranſcribing this ſhort,Inſcription, has committed no [cl 
than four Blunders, which ſhow his great Careleſsneſs. He writes Caw 
at length, which was never done in Inſcriptions, while the Purity of Laut 
prevail'd. Cæſar with a Diphthong, the Form of which was never know 


* See Vol. I. Page 414 415. + See Vol. I. Page 154. q 3 
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to the Romans; and Allocutus at length with a double L inſtead of Adlocur. 1707. 
He likewiſe tells us, (ſpeaking of the Suggeſtum) that if the Thing is not true, April 11. 
it is at leaſt probable, But I think, Sir, it requires being no great An- RI MIL NT. 


tiquarian tO diſcover that this Saggeſtum is all an Impoſition. 


In the firſt Place, beſide its having a quite Modern Air, it is very impro- The fat- 
ſity of it 


bable, that the Barbarians, who ruin'd ſo many Monuments of Antiquity, 
would have ſpar'd this one, which ſtood in the Middle of a public Square, 
and in View of all the World. In the ſecond Place, this pretended Sug- 
geſtum is of hewn Stone, and in the Shape of the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, but its 
Diameter is ſo narrow, that 'tis all a Man can do to ſtand upright” a-top 
of it. Now it is plain from old Baſs Reliefs, and a great Number of 
Medals with the Adlocut Auguſtorum or Imperatorum for their Reverle, that the 
Suggeſtum was a kind of a little Scaffold, large enough however for the Em- 


peror or General to ſit upon with three or four of his Friends, either behind, 


or at his Side, when he was haranguing his Army, or diſtributing the Con- 
giarium to the People. Beſides, the Suggeſtum was always of Wood, as 
appears plainly by the ſame Medals and Baſs Reliefs, where we can diſtinct- 
ly ſee the Heads of the Nails and Pegs, which faſtned the Boards together. 
It is likewiſe indiſputable that they always carried Suggeſtums among the 
Baggage of the Army for the Generals Uſe. From all this we may infer, 
that this pretended Suggeſtum of Rimini, never was honoured with Julius 
C:/ar's haranguing his Troops from it; but that it has been forged in that 
very Town by ſome bold Impoſtor, in order to do Honour to his Country 
by this little learned Impoſition. 

At the ſame Time I will venture to ſay, that the Impoſture 1s very ab- 
ſurd in itſelf; for they have put upon the Inſcription C. Cæs AR Dicr, 


for he did not receive that Dignity till his ſecond Return to Rome, after 
driving Pompey out of Itah, and which was offered to him by Lepidus the 


Interrex; and even this Dictatorſhip he laid aſide, after enjoying it only 


eleven Days, that he might be created Conſul, It is not indeed improba- 
ble that this great Man did harangue his Soldiers in the Forum or the great 


Square of Rimini, to animate them againſt Pompey and his Party, and 


into a Reſolution of marching directly to Kome to be avenged of them. 
J need not tell you that this Harangue was the Fore-runner of that 
civil War which deſtroyed the Roman Liberty, and ended in the Ruin of 
Pompey and his Friends. | 


HBeſides this great Square, there is another tolerably handſome at Rimini. Other . 
There we ſee the Palace of the Governor, which formerly belonged to Curioſit es 
the Family of Malateſta; a brazen Statue of Pope Julius II. fitting, the Rimi- 


lame who recovered Rimini out of the Hands of the Yenetians by a Treaty 
and a handſome Marble Fountain, from which this Place is called Piaza 
della Fontana, Meſſrs. Huguetan and Miſſon ſay that the Statue repreſents 
Paul V. but they are certainly miſtaken. | 

Vor. II.  Gg Towards 


of this Im- 
. whereas Cz/ar was not Dictator when he harrangued his Troops at Rimini, pofitioa. 
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17 * * Towards the Sea, and behind the Capuchine Garden, we fee the Remain 
#rit 15> of an Amphitheatre, which are next to nothing. There is only an 1; 
| — Ne 
Riv, ſcription on the Wall with a Hand pointing to them; and this Inſcription 
Ruins of is as laconic as the Ruins of the Amphitheatre are inconſiderable. It is 33 
an Am- follows: Amphitheatri os P. Sempronio Cos, exercitati Reliquias iy. 
Phitheatre. , Sen. Ar. That is, © The Senate of Rimini points out the Re. 
* mains of the Amphitheatre formerly built by the Conſul Pub. Sempronins” 
But with all the Pains at which the Senate of Rimini has been to point them 
our, one may be long enough in Search of them before he can find them, 
From the ſame Spot we can view the Aariatic Sea, and an old ruin 
Tower, which is at preſent called La Torraccia, which formerly ſerved as a 
Pharus or Light-Houſe to thoſe Ships who wanted to enter the Harbour of 
Rimini; but the Sca having retired for above half a Mile from the City, it 
is now ſurrounded by a great Number of Gardens, It was at Rimini that 
the Conſuls who went into the Gauls, or any Part that Way to make War, 
rendevouz'd their Legions, and aſſembled their Armies. There is at pre. 
{cnt in this City an Academy of Wits, who call themſelves Gl Adapiati. 
One can ſcarce ſee a Country more fertile in all the Neceſſaries of Life, 
than the Plains and riſing Ground which ſurround this City on the Land 
Side; yet the Inhabitants, and the Country People are miſerably poor; 
and this is entirely owing to the Tyranny of the Government. 
Tum We left Rimini by the Pezaro Gate, which is on the Eaſt, and paſt hard 
phal Arch by a Triumphal Arch, which is ſtill pretty entire, and was erected in Ho- 
of Hag. nour of Auguſtus, for his having ordered the moſt celebrated High Ways 


% in ah to be repaired. On it we ſee this Fragment of an Infeription; 
c,. Sept. defignat. Octavum: V. Celeberrimeis Traliae vicis Confilio. i 
Senatus, Pop. q. Arim. | 5 
But beſides this Fragment, Mr. Miſſon in his Inſtrutions for Travellers, giv i 
us another Inſcription, as being upon another Part of this Triumphal Arch. 


and which moſt certainly is not there. It is as follows; 


Im. Ceſar Divi Jul. Fi. Auguſtus Pont, Max. 
Cos xIII. Trib, Pot. xxv1i. P. P. murum dedit 
Curante L. Turcio Secundo Approniani Pref. 
Urbis Fi, Aeio. V. C. Corect. Flam. & Piceni. 


I leave you to think how this Inſcription can be reconciled with the other, 

8 which really is upon the Arch, and which ſays, That the Senate and the In- | £1 

cient Me. babitants of Rimini erected it to the Honour of Auguſtus ; and not as this ſpu- 
numents. rious Inſcription ſays, That Auguſtus erefed it to himſelf. 

Hard by this Triumphal Arch there is an Obeliſk of Porphiry upon 3 

Marble Pedeſtal with theſe Words, Coff. Ariminen. pos. Idib. Mart. 1567. 

And upon the Pedeſtal of one of the little Pyramids without the Gate, e 


read the following Inſcription; | : 
ARIMINUS 


* trough Ur AL T. 22 


„. 1 by 


ARIMINU. AB HERCUTTS cou. CONDITU, a 
ROM ANORUM COLONIA ET ARMARIUNM. N RiMuINI. « 


In Engliſh : 


« Ariminum built by the Attendants of Hercules, a Roman Colony and 
& Arſenal,” rr Rr 


Some Diſtance from thence there is a large Abbey in Ruins upon a ſmall Ruins of 
Eminence, the Abbot and Monks of which were formerly expelled for an Abbey, 
their diſorderly Lives. It was againſt thoſe irreligious Brothers that the and ſean- 
Poet Marcellus Palingenius of Ferrara, in his Poem entitled Zodiacus wie, Life of its 
declaims in the following Terms: VC Monks. 


3 . 


* N 6 4 0 
„ %  _ Ae 1 6 * Y J 
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Nonne vides quoſdam Monachos in colle manente * 2 
Extra Urbem, cujus prope mania labitur, atque 
Intrat in Auriacas piſcoſus Ariminus unaas ? 
Divitiis decet hos privari, & partibus illis 
Quas auferre ſolet criſtutis Villica Gallis, © Wo 
Quum fint laſcivi nimitim nimitmque ſuperbi,” 
Et ſpernant omnes, & turpia multa licenter 
Committant, Sens exemplo qui prafidet illis 
Proh pudor ! hos tolerare poteſt Eccleſia Porcos 
Duntaxat ventri, veneri, ſomnoque vacantes. N 
„ I Sagittario. 


It is not true, as Mr. Miſſon ſays, That when wwe leave Rimini, ce travel * "ro 
for 15 Miles upon Downs betwixt the Sea and the Country; for we were a long Fi a. 
Time upon the Via Flaminia, which is there very {mooth, tho? without its 120. 
ancient Pavement. Tis true we are almoſt all along in View of the Adriatic 
Sea, which we kept on our left till we came to the Village La Catholica. 

Un our Right we ſaw the City and Republic of St. Marino; which, next 
to that of Mellingen in Switzerland, we may call the ſmalleft Republic in Europe. 
Its Limits are confin'd by the Baſe of the Mountain upon which it is feated, 
and is one of the higheſt of all the Apennines on that Hand, Its being to 
inconſiderable is probably the Reaſon why no neighbouring Prince has ta- 
ben it in his Head to deſtroy the Independency of this Kind of Bee-bive. 
„All along the Sea Coaſt we ſee at certain Diſtances pretty. high ſquare Watch 
4 OWwers, WHICH are a Kind of Watch-Houſes for alarming the Inhabitants Yowers 
ot the neighbouring Towns and Villages upon the Approach of any Turk- ar 
% Veſſels, Upon the firſt Signal from the Top of any of thoſe Towers, ny 
ney immediately ring Alarin Bells all over the Country, and the Inhabi- 

aus run down in Arms to hinder the Pirates from landing. 
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Hpril'13- our Road; towards fix we; croſs d the Conca, which is the Cruſtumium of the 


Conca, 'a 
River. 


— 1 
- — — 


Anda There was formerly at the Mouth of the Conca a City of the ſame Name, 
Town un- which is now ſunk in the Water, and is marked upon our Maps of 1a 
der Water. by the Name of Conca Citia Profondata. Conca a drowned City. Our 


1707. We had ſtill very diſagreeable Weather, i. e. Rain and high Winds, on 
Ancients, 


In lævum cecidere latus veloxque Metaurus, 
Cruſtumiumque Tapax, —— 


Upon the left, Metaurus ſwift and ſtrong, 
And fierce Cruſtumium pour their Streams along. 


Says Lucan in the ſecond Book of his Pharſatia, The Rains having ſwelled 
the two Branches of this River above its Banks, though in the Summer th 
are only two Brooks, we had great Difficulty to paſs them, and not till after 
we had got a Waggon drawn by two Oxen, and conducted by two Pex. 
ſants, as great Brutes as them, who ſerved us as Guides to find out the Ford: 
and yet notwithſtanding all this Precaution, our Poſt Chaiſes were afloat in 
ſeveral Places, and ſome of our Baggage was very much wet. 


Drivers aſſured us that at low Water, when the Sea was calm, one could 
{till ſee the Tops of ſome of the Steeples of that City above Water. This 
Circumſtance puts me in Mind of thoſe mentioned by Ovid, in the 15ti 
Book of his Metamorphoſis. - 


Si queras Helicen & Buran Acheidas Urbes, 
Invenies ſub aquis; & adhuc oftendere Naute 
Iuclinata ſolent cum mænibus oppida me rſis. 


La Catho- At length we came pretty late to La Catholica, a wretched Town or n- 


few, * ther Village, where we. ſup'd very ill, and lay very uncomfortably. 
ma Q- | | | 1 | | 


2 Catholica is ſituated upon a Cape or Promontory, which ſtands out into 
ae. the Adriatic Sea, and was called by the ancient Romans, Promontorium Fi 
cariz. This Cape was formerly famous for frequent Shipwrecks, which 

ſtill happen on Account of its bad Road, and the Cape extending itſelf ver) 

| far into the Sea. 

Origin of As to the Village of La Catholics, it is only remarkableby its Name. Under 
ils Name. the Reign of the Emperor Conſtantius, Son of Conftantine the Great, a Coult 
ci] was held at Rimini compoſed of four hundred Biſhops, the greateſt Part 

of whom were Arians; the few Orthodox who were there being unwilling 

to have any Communication with them, uſed to go from Rimini mY 

h 5 | + | 111age 
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village to perform their Devotions, which has ever ſince gone by the Name 1709. 
of Catholica. | April 14. 
This we learn from an Inſcription erected by Cardinal Spada, upon a NN 
Marble Stone in the Year 1637, and ſet into the Wall of a very ſmall Tic. 
Church, on one Side of its Gate, and not above the Porch of the great Church, Confirm'd 
as Mr. Miſſon ſays; for there is but one Church in the whole Village. The Þy Mo- 


ſs 5 . dern In- 
Inſcription, which is within ones reach, is as follows. ide. 


Anno reparate Salutis CCC. LIX. “ Liberio Pont. Max. 
Conſtantio Imp. cum Hereticorum fraudibus ingemiſcens 
orbis terrarum, ſe Arianum eſſe miratus eſt, ex quadrin- 
gentis Epiſcopis ad Synodum Ariminenſem convocatis, per- 
pauci Orthogoxi in hunc locum ventitantes, ut ſeorsiim ab 

Arianis ſacra facerent, & Catholicd communione Calholi- 
cos impertirent ; occaſionem prebuerunt ut vicus ipſe Ca- 
tholica nuncuparetur ; cujus nominis rationem, ac totius rei 
geſte memoriam, Ceſar Cardin. Baronius Annalibus Ec- 
cles. inſeruit. Bernardus Cardinalis Spada, ad Peregri- 
nantium pietatem erudiendam, amoremque ſuum, erga 
Patriam Provinciam teſtandum, hoc poſito marmore indi- 
cavit. Anno Dom. 1637. 


| Notwithſtanding what Baronius and the other Doctors of the Roman Church Pop: Li- 
ſay, Pope Liberius, who is mentioned in this Inſcription, was certainly an A- berius was 
rian, Sabellicus confirms this in his Ennead VII. Lib. 8. in theſe Words: Arian; in Alan. 
precibus ſuis apud Conſtantium Liberio Redditum ad Urbem confecere: Quo ille 
beneficio commotus, ex confeſſo Arianus eſs factus. In Engliſh thus; The 
* Arians procured by their Prayers from Conftantius, a ſafe Return for Li- 
« berius to the City, which Favour influenced him ſo much, that he pro- 
&« feſs'd himſelf an Arian. Cardinal de Cuſa admits the ſame in Lib. 2. 
de Concord, Liberius conſenſit errori Arianorum. That is, ** Liberins con- 
e ſented to the Arian Errors.“ And Lib. 1. Chap. 14. he ſays, Liberius 
& Honorius, & alii in Catbedra Petri inſidentes, in errorem Schiſmaticum Cceci- 
derunt, That is, ** Liberias, Honorius, and others who have ſat in St. Peter's 
„ Chair, have fallen into Schiſmatical Errors.“ 
Your Countryman Laſſels, who is always happy in Dates, ſays, That grog, ' 
* this Council was held under the Emperor Conſtantine, who was (adds he) Blunders 
a great Arian himſelf, and did violence to the Fathers of the Council of of Lali. 
* Rimini, not ſuffering them to leave the City till they had ſubſcribed to 
** the Arian Doctrine, whoſe Party he protected.“ If he here means Con- 
ſtantine Brother to Conſtantius, that Prince was dead nineteen Years before 
the Council of Rimini was called; and if he means the Great Conſtantine, 
Father to both theſe Princes, the Abſurdity is ſtill more groſs. He adds, 
* that this Council of Rimini was a good and an orthodox one; and that 
| cc 15 
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* Baronins places this Council of Rimini under the Year 360; but he is certa nly miſtaken. 
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1707. it confirmed the Creed of Nice, he means the Nicene Creed in Oppoſition 
A., „ to the Arians, on whoſe Account the Council was called.” - Poor Loſe 
Cario- Is not aware that he confounds this Council which was compoſed of Ariay 
Lia. Biſhops, with that which was held the Year before in the ſame City, 
againſt the two famous Arians, Urſacius and Valens. | 
A mira- As wretched and beggarly a Place as this Great Church is (as Mr, Miſty 
culous Sta- calls it) it has however a very remarkable Curioſity in it, which has eſcaped 
— the Exactitude of our Traveller. This I will communicate to you for the 
Good of Old England, and you may challenge all the Doctors in it to pro. 
duce ſuch a Neſtrum. It is no leſs than an excellent Febrifuge, or to ſpeak 
in more intelligible Terms, a ſpecific for driving Fevers from Human Bo. 
dies. We there ſee againſt the Wall on the Left-hand the Statue of a Ma. 
donna in a fitting Poſture, which miraculouſly communicates to the Plaiſter 
of that ſame Wall, the Wonder-working Virtue of Febrifugitancy, or curing 
Fevers, For this Purpoſe, one has no more to do but ſcrape a little of the 
Plaiſter off, and after wrapping it up in a Bit of Rag, hang it round the 
Neck of the Patient; and the Fever inſtantly vaniſhes. Though you He. 
retics have too ſqueamiſh Stomachs for digeſting ſuch Stories, yet it muſt 
be true, otherwiſe the good Prieſt, who was Curate of La Catholica, would 
never have affirmed it upon the Faith of an unworthy Son of the Church, az 
he did to a great many, both Men and Women, to whom he was diſtribut. 
ing this miraculous Medicine; and that too, (which will ſurpriſe you, be. 
cauſe it is as extraordinary a Thing as the Miracle itſelf) Gratis. For I have 
obſerved, that all your Miracle-working Madonnas are very worldly-minded, 
All that this one requires is, that after it has done the Job, the Remedy be 
brought back to her, and hung round her Neck, by Way of a Thanks-offer- 
ng. From this I will leave you to judge how very bare the Wall muſt be 
of Plaiſter. 
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| | | | 1701. 
April 14. 
CHAP. XXII. 


A fine Country between Catholica and Peſaro. Short Deſcription of 
the Province of Romagna, and the Duchy of Urbino. Peſaro, 105 
Hiſtory, Fortifications, and Deſcription of the Toten. Statue of Pope 
Urban VIII, and its Inſcriptions. Other Singularities of Peſaro. 
Fano, its Hiſtory, Fortifications, Triumphal Arch, Churches, fine 
Theatre, and learned Men. Senegaglia, its Hiſtory, Situation, De- 
ſcription and Churches, Road from that Town to Ancona. 


HE Weather growing fair while we were ſo very uſefully employing A fne 
ourſelves in the Church of La Catholica we left the Place about eight Country 
in the Morning. All the Country betwixt this Village and Peſaro, is very 8 
fine and fertile; we ſee beautiful Hills on all Sides loaded with Vines, Olives, Pe. 
and other Fruit Trees; well cultivated Fields, and handſome pleaſant Houſes. 
This Tract of Ground, which is ten long Miles in Extent, though Mr, Mz/- 
on calls it but ſix or ſeven, has the Character of producing the beſt Figs 
in all Lay. Upon our left we paſs'd an old Fortreſs built upon the Top 
of a Hill, by Pandolph Malateſta Father of Sigi/mond, and Prince of Peſaro 
as well as of Rimini, Afterwards we paſs'd the Foglia, which is the ancient 
Jaurus, and ſeparates Romania from the Duchy of Min. | 
This Province (called by the Italians La Romagna) included formerly Deſerip. 
the Flaminia, and Part of the Æmilia Roads. It is very fertile, but not tion of the 
equally well cultivated throughout. It may be about 110 Miles in length, * 2 
and in ſome Places eighty in Bread th. It forms part of Lombardy, and com- auth 85 
prehends Ferrara, Commacchio, Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, Faenxa, Forli, 
Forlimpopoli, Ceſena, Cervia, Rimini, with a great many other Towns and 
Boroughs, which if they were all together poſſeſſed by a Prince who loved 
his Subjects, it would, next to the Kingdom of Naples, be one of the fineſt 
States in all 7aly: But the inſatiable Holy See has ſo many Methods of fleec- 
ing the Inhabitants, that it is no Wonder if they are miſerable in the 
Midſt of Plenty. | 
About eleven o' Clock we arrived at Peſaro, formerly Piſaurum. It is, Th, Du. 
ext to the Capital, the fineſt and moſt agreeable City in all the Duchy of chy of 
bine. The Etymology which Laſſels gives of the Name of this City is Cee, 
b very abſurd that it is below Criticiſm, therefore I ſhall paſs it over in 1 
33 Silence. But to proceed; Urbino was erected into a Duchy in 1443, under Se 
Et Pope Eugenius IV. who was a Venetian. Its firſt Duke was Frederic de Mon- 
= /efeltro, but it afterwards paſs'd to the Rovero Family, by Means of Julius 
1 ine IId. who (as was Sixtus the IVth) being of that Houſe, took it from 
54 Laurence de Medicis and gave the Inveſtiture of it to one of his Nephews, 
which he added Peſaro and Senegaglia. The Son of the laſt Duke Han- 
py "8 "” 3 
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1707- cis Maria de la Rovero dying ſuddenly, not without ſuſpicion of being poj. 
April 14. ſoned, left his Wife, who was Aunt to the great Duke of Tuſcam, big with 
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Child, which proved to be but a Daughter. Urban VIII. who was of the 
Barberini Family being then Pope, underſtanding that on the one Hand the 
Great Duke, and on the other that the Archduke Leopold, were con- 
triving how to eſpouſe this Lady, in order thereby to have a plauſible Pre- 
text of ſeizing upon this fine Duchy; and that cunning Pope being paſ. 
ſionately bent upon re- annexing ſo fair a Territory to the See, carried on 
a private Treaty with the old Duke of Urbino, then eighty Years old, and 
who was a Kind of Philoſopher. This was managed with ſo much Succeſs, 
that in his own Life Time he put into the Pope*s Hands all the ſtrong 
Places in his Dominions, in Conſideration of 300, ooo Crowns which the 
latter paid for the Artillery and other Ammunitions of War delivered up to 
him; and ſo very ſecret was the whole of the Negotiation, that the Pop 
was put in Poſſeſſion of thoſe Places, and had filled them with ſtrong Gar- 
riſons before the Thing took air. It has continued ever ſince in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Popes ; a fine Acquiſition for ſo paltry a Sum ! Nor have either the 
Houſe of Auſtria, or that of Medicis, both which, eſpecially the latter, have 
very well grounded Claims upon this Duchy, ever been able to diſpoſſeſs 
them. So very true it is, that our holy Mother Church has an Ofrich's Sto- 
mach, which digeſts all Food, and never gives. up any thing ſhe has once 
ſwallowed, 5 

The Revenues of this State are about 400, ooo Crowns a Year ; beſides 
that, the Popes may levy new Taxes upon the Inhabitants as often as they 
find it convenient for their Purpoſes. It comprehends ſeven good Towns, 
beſides ſome Fortreſſes; the Capital is Urbino, where the famous Raphael, 
the Prince of the Lalian Painters, was born. It is an Archbiſhopric. The 
old Ducal Palace was very magnificent, adorned with a great number of 
Statues and Pictures, with a large Gallery full of all manner of Rarities; 
but its greateſt Ornament was its Library, which together with that of Hei 
delberg makes up at preſent a great Part of the Vatican Library The other 
Cities of the Duchy of Urt:no are Peſaro, St. Leon, Senegaglia, Caglio Eu- 
gubio and Foſſombrone, formerly Forum Sempronii, all ſix with the Titles of 
Biſhoprics. 0 EE 
The Dukes of Urbino formerly reſided, during the Summer Seaſon, in 
their Capital, and in the Winter at Peſaro, where the Air is excellent in 
that Seaſon, but ſo very unwholſome during the Summer, that moſt of is 
Inhabitants are obliged to retire into the Country. It probably was to this 
unwholſome and pernicious Air that Catullus alludes, when he addreſſes bis 
Friend Juventius in the following Manner, in his eighty ſecond Epigram. 


Nemo- ne in tanto potuit Populo eſſe Juventi, 
Bellus homo, quem tu diligere inciperes ? 
Preterquam iſte tuus moribundd ſede Piſauri 
Hoſpes, inauratd pallidior Stalud, 


Ao 


through I'T ALY - 


Duid tibi nunc cordi eft, quem tu præponere nobis 
Audes? Ab neſcis, quod facinus facas ! 


This City was made a Roman Colony about the Year of Rome 568, un- 


der the Conſulſhip of M. Claudius Marcellus, and Q, Fabius Labeo. They 


preſerve ſtill in the Governor's Palace an antique Pedeſtal, which formerly 
upported a Statue with this Inſcription : 


c. LVXILLIO. c. F. POMP. SABINO. EGNAT 10. 
VR AT. RER. PVB. PISAVR. ET. FAN EST. 
PATRONO, COLONIARVM PISA VR. ET. FANEST, 


Titus Livius aſſures us, that the Conſul Fulvius Flaccus ordered a Temple 
to be built there, which he dedicated to Jupiter Piſaurus, and that he like- 
wiſe paved the Jia Piſaurenſis; but at preſent there remains no Veſtiges 
cither of the one or the other. Peſaro 1s Iikewiſe named in ſeveral ancient In- 
ſcriptions, COLONIA IVL. FELIX PISAVRUM. Plutarch, in his 
Life of M. Anthony, ſays, that it was laid in a Heap of Ruins by a terrible 
Earthquake, a little before the Battle of A#Zium ; but that Auguſtus cauſed 
it to be rebuilt as ſoon as he came into the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Em- 
pire. Totila King of the Goths having taken and ruined it, it was rebuilt 
by Beliſarius General to the Emperor Juſtinian in Italy. This City after- 
wards fell under the Dominion of the Malateſta Family, then under the 
Sforza, then under the Borgia Families, and at laſt under the Power of 
the Popes. 
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Prsaro,. 
Hiſtory 
of that 
Town. 


It is ſituated upon a ſmall riſing Ground near the Adriatic Sea, and pret- Its Forti- 
ty well fortified. ?Tis almoſt a regular Polygon of nine Sides, the Curtains cations 
of which are very long. Its Baſtions are large and faced with Stone, as decided. 


are the Curtains, Its Ditch is broad and deep, but without Water, and it 
has neither Counterſcarp nor any Outwork. The Engineers who built it 
have been willing to make the beſt of every thing. In place of a Baſtion, 
they have left ſtanding an old Caſtle, a ſquare Building with four Towers, 
which are with upper and lower Embraſures, and ſerve as a ſtrong Defence 
tor the Curtains which they flank. But as they knew that their Line of 


Defence was too long, at the Place where the ſecond Flanks begin, they have 


raiſed on the Rampart of the Curtain two very high and maſſy Cavaliers, 
the Embraſures of which are turned ſo as to defend, not only the oppoſite 
Faces as a ſecond Flank, but alſo to ſcour the whole Country ; by which 
Means they have both Kinds of Lines of Defence ( called by the French, 
Raſante and Fichante) in the fame Fortification, "The whole, however, at 
preſent, is very much out of Repair. 

Over the Gate by which we entered Peſars we faw an Inſcription, in- 
forming us that one Guidus Ubaldus Duke of Urin enlarged it and tur- 
rounded it with Walls. 
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War, this City and all the Territory lying near the Metaurus ; for hi 


TR ME 8. 


The Streets of this City are for the moſt Part broad and ſtrait, pay 
with Bricks placed edge-ways, which makes them very clean. The Hou 
in general are pretty well built, and the great Square is very pleaſant, W. 
there ſee the Town-houſe, the Palace of the Governor, the Convent of th; 
Dominicans, and a very fine Fountain, the principal Jet of which forms; 
beautiful Sheet of Water, and a white Marble Statue in a fitting Poſture 
Pope Urbin VIII. who re-annexed the Duchy of Urbino to the Church i 
Prejudice of the Heireſs of the Houſe of Rovero, who was married t 
Ferdinand de Medicis Great Duke of Tuſcany, We read upon the Pedeſſa 
of that Statue three Inſcriptions, which groſsly flatter the Barberini Family 
The firſt is in the following Terms: e 


Urbano VIII. P. O. M. 
Civitas Piſaurenſis 

Per egregia ejus Prudentie confilia cum universd ad Metau- 
rum Ditione, inter plurimas difficultates, fine ſtrepitu ar- 
morum, ad ſedis Apoſtolice Dominationem revacata, præ- 
claro Conſtantiæ ac moderationis exemplo ſanctas præde- 
ceſſorum leges confirmante, mo preter alia plurimaBeneficia, 
liberali condonatione Sexagin!a millium Aureorum obſtritta, 
grati animi Monumentum. | 


In Engliſh. 


The City of Peſaro has erected this Monument in Gratitude to Pope 
*© Urban VIII. for his unparallel'd Conduct and Wiſdom in uniting with 
the Roman See, amidſt great Difficulties, but without the Diſturbance df 


«« generouſly confirming to them all their ancient Privileges granted by his 
* Predeceffors, aud for his liberal Donation, beſides many other Acts df 
Bounty, of 60,000 Ducats.“ ” 


That on the Right-hand, is as follows. 


Franciſci Cardinalis Barberini ſub Patruo Urbano VIII. 
Legati, Induſtrie, Solertiæ, Beneficentie fingulari in hac 
Civitate, totaque Provincia recuperandi, ordinandd, fo. 


vendd, Piſaurenſes Poſterorum grate memoriæ conſulturi, 
poſue re mig | 


In Engliſb thus. 


„The Citizens of Peſaro, that they might leave a Monument of Gn 
Los tue ds Poterity, have erected . acknowledgment of the In- 
“ duſtry, Application and matchleſs Liberality of Cardinal Francis Bal 
„ berini Legate under his Uncle Pope Urban VIII. towards this City, in 
recovering, regulating and encouraging this City, and its whole . 
| | | | 2 | 


; Picture by Barocchi, which repreſents the Vocation of that Saint and o 
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That on the Left-hand is thus: 
PEsA Ro. 
Carolo Cardinali Barberino Legato, ob Fuſtitiam integerrime 
adminiſt. & publicam ſecuritatem in told Provincia fine 
ullius capitali ſupplicio partam & conſervatam, ob tam 
ovidam Annone curam, ut in magna ſterilitate annorum 
aulli fuerit vel publice vel privatim gravis, ob reſtitutos ejus 
Beneficio & autoritate ſaluberrime aquæ ductus Piſauren- 
fium commodo, Iidem memores poſuere. 


In Enghſp thus: 
cc The Citizens of Peſaro have erected this, in Commemoration of 


« Charles Cardinal Barberini, for his upright Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
« his reſtoring and providing for the Safety of the Public, without 1n- 


c flicting a capital Puniſhment upon any one; for his great Care to pre- 


« ſerve Plenty, ſo that in a very barren Year, no Severity or Want was 


ga felt either publicly or privately, and for his great Generoſity in reſtoring 


« by his Authority to the Inhabitants of this City their Aqueducts, which 


4 e conyey to them the Conveniency and Bleſſing of wholeſome Water.“ 


Theſe three Inſcriptions are dated in the Year 1684. 


We have alſo ſeen in the pretty little Church of St. Andrew, a famous Charchen 
f an c- 


tures. 


St. Peter, it ſerves for the high Altar- piece; a St. Michael by the ſame © 
Hand in the Franciſcan Church, and a Picture by Guido in the Cathedral. 
Peſaro is pretty well peopled, both with Chriſtians and a good Number Inhabi- 
Jeus, who are diſtinguiſhed by a Piece of Red Taffety wrap'd round tants. 
their Hats. | 
The Fyglia, or the Taurus, ſwell'd by the little River of Albis, anciently jay and 
Lais, runs near this City, and forms a little Harbour at the Place where it Rr, 
diſcharges itſelf z but as the Sea has almoſt filled it up with Sand, it is of ; 
no great uſe. Lucan ſpeaks of theſe two Rivers, in the ſecond Book of his 
Pharſalia, when enumerating the principal Rivers which riſe from the 
Apennine Mountains, he ſays : 


In lævum cecidere lalus, veloxque Metaurns, , 
Cruſtumiumque rapax, & junctus Iſapis Iſauro. 


L. Attius or Accius, one of the moſt excellent Tragic Poets in ancient Great 
Rome, and Pandulfus Collenutius, Author of a Hiſtory of Naples, were Na- Men born 
tives of Peſaro, as was likewiſe AÆAmilius Manci nus, who wrote the Hiſtory here. 


or his own Country, and another Book concerning its Laws. 
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The neighbouring Country is ſo fruitful, that the Neceſſaries of Life ar 


there very cheap. 

About a Mile from this City we met with an Aqueduct, conſiſting of 
about a hundred Arches, which furniſhes the Inhabitants with freſh Water, 
for the melted Snows render the Waters of the [/aurus unfit for drinking. 


After travelling four Miles over Fields, we ſtruck into a Road at the Ses. 


Side, which conducted us to Fans, after paſling the little River of Argilla, ſo 
named from the fat Land which it waters. 335 | 
Fano, formerly Fanum Fortune, takes its Name from a Temple built 


po, there to Fortune by the Romans, after the Defeat of Aſarubal the Caribqi. 
a City and ian, Brother to Hannibal, upon the Banks of the Melaurus; of which Tem. 
its HIROTY ple they ſtill ſhew us ſome Remains. Mr. Miſſon tells us, * that this Carths- 


Situation 
and For- 
tications. 


ginian General was defeated near a Mountain not far from Senegallia, tho? 
all Hiſtorians agree, that this Action happened upon the Banks of the Me 
taurus, which is 18 Miles diſtant from Senegalia, Fano was allo named 
Colonia Julia Faneſtris, as appears from an Inſcription upon an ancient Mar 
ble in the Auguſtine Convent of that City, which is in Capital Letters, and 
as follows: | 


9. Golins Q. F. Nicomedes. Medicus Ocularius. 

Sex. Vir. Col. Ful. Faneſtris. Golia, Q, F. Salvia Uuſor. 

, Golius, Q. F. Pol. Faneſtris. Velia Q; F. Priſca. Uxſor. 
Ex. Teſtamento. Faneſtris Fill. 


Totila King of the Goths, deſtroy'd it as he did Pęſaro; but Beliſarius 
General to the Emperor Juſtinian rebuilt it, after defeating and killing that 
barbarous Prince. 

It is ſituated upon the ancient Via Flaminia, on the Coalt of the Aariatis 
Sea, enclos'd on that Side by high Walls, ſtrengthen'd by ſome Bulwarks, 
the Glacis of which is very ſteep; but towards the Land it is fortify'd 


with only a pitiful low Wall, which is tumbling into Ruin. It was for 


merly poſſeſt by the Malatefta Family, then by that of Sforſa, and at preſent 
by the Popes, with the Title of a Biſhopric, which is Suffragan to the 
Archbiſhopric of Urbino. The learned Jacobus Torellus, and Jacobus Con 


ſtantius were of this City. | 


A Tricm- 


The moſt conſiderable Antiquity at Faro is the Triumphal Arch, erected 


in Honour of Auguſtus, who ſent a Colony thither : And its Inſcription, 


pal Arch Which I made out with great Difficulty, is as follows: 


and its In- 


$cription. 


Imp. Caeſar. Divi. F. Auguſtus. Pontifex Maximus. Cos. XI11, 
Tribuniciae. Poteſt. xxx I 1. Imp. xxv1, Pater. Patriae. murum. dedit. 
Curante. L. Turcio. Secundo. Aproniani. Praef, Vrbis Fil, Aſterio. 
J. C. Cerr, Fam. & Piceni, 
1 don't 
In his Iaſtrucghions for Travellers, Vol. III. Page 182. 
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lers, drawn up many Years after his Travels, places this Inſcription upon 
the Arch at Rimini, and the following Trumpery Stuff upon this at Fans: p\ xo, 
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7 don't know by what Miſtake Mr. Miſſon in his Inſtructions for Travel- a7: 
57 14. 
— mmned 


Groſs Mi- 
Divo Auguſto Pio Cohſtantino Patri Dominoq. Imp. Ceſar Divi F. lake of 
Auguſtus Pontifex Max. Cos. x11 1. Tribunal, Poteſt. xxX1 i. Imp. . . 0 
Pater Patriæ murum dedit curante L. Turcio Secundo. Aproniani 


_ Pref. Urb. Fil. Aſterio. V. C. Corr. Flam. & Piceni. 


This Arch forms a great Gate betwixt two ſmaller ones, one of which 
is ſhut up. The Top was demoliſhed by the Cannon Shot which Pope 
Paul IT. play'd off in a War with the Inhabitants of Fauo, 

Laſſels ſays it was Pope Pius II. but this is a Miſtake, as appears from And of 
an Epigram wrote by the learned Jacobus Conftantius upon this City. Layeh. 


Here it is: 


Servitio preſſit Clemens me ſextus, & Inno- 
Centius : aſermt cura ſecunda Pit. 
| Sextus Alexander rursum ſervire coeptt ; 
Alſeruit rursum tertius ecce Pius. 
Fata igitur regnare modo ò quis deneget ? ofa 
Cum fuerim d Sextis, ſemper amata Piis 


The Epiſcopal Palace is but a paultry Building, and the Cathedral Churches 
Church not much better. It is ſmall and low, without any Thing remark- of Fans. 
able about it, beſides a tolerably handſome Organ; the Tombs of ſome 
Biſhops, and a Chapel adorned with Carvings, and pretty good Paintings. 


The Church of the Fathers of the Oratory is much finer than all the other 


Churches of Fano, by its rich Chapels 3 among a great Number of Pictures 
we there ſee an excellent Annunciation by Guido; and another Piece by the 
ſame Hand, of Jeſus Chriſt giving the Keys of Heaven to St. Peter. 

Againſt the Wall of the Franciſcan Church, under a Kind of a Portico 1 
there is the Tomb of the Princeſs who was married to Pandolfe Malateſta, Tomband 
Lord of Rimini, Peſaro, and Fans. It is compoſed of Pieces of white, Epitaph. 
red, and black Marble, adorned with Baſs Relieves cut in white Marble, 
with the Statue of that Princeſs lying all along. Her Epitaph, which is 
in Gothic Characters, and without Diphthongs is as follows 


Clara pudicicie Dux Paula Bianca, potentis 

A Genitrice trabens Urſini ſanguinis ortus, 

Cui Patrium Malateſta genus, celſumque Maritum 
Pandulfum aula dedit : Forme ſplendoribus onnes 
Vincens, atque viros ſunmis virtutibus equans, 
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Learned 
Men of 
Fang. 


T ©. ·˙Ü Kol 3 
Hic cineres liquit, celeremque petivit Olympum, 
Obiit autem M. CCC. LXXXXVIII. in Feſto. Sti. Antoni, 


In 8Subſtance thus, 


Here lies the Body of the chaſte Paula Bianca, whoſe Soul is in Hez. 
ven. She was on the Mother-Side of the Family of Ur/ino, and by the 
«© Father's of the Malalęſta; ſhe was married to the noble Pandulfus: In 
*© Beauty ſhe was ſuperior to all Woman-kind, and in Virtues equal to all 
Mankind. She died on St. Anthony's Day, in 1398. 


Upon the other Side of the Church-Door there is the Tomb of her 
Huſband Prince Pandulfus, with the following Inſcription, importing, that it 
was rais'd by his Son S giſinundus Pandulfus : | 


Sigiſmundus Pandulfus Malateſta 
D. & clementifſimo Principi Pandolfo 
Malateſte Patri ſuo ſacrum dedit 1460. 


In the great Square there is a fine Fountain adorned with a brazen Statue 
repreſenting Fortune, and four Lyons, which form as many Jets of Water, 
But the greateſt Curioſity at Fano is the Theatre for Opera's and Plays: 


Five Rows of Boxes run quite round the Pit; the Stage is forty five Paces 
long, and twenty broad between the Slips of the Side-Scenes, adorn'd with a 


great many Statues, and twelve Setts of Decorations, which is very extra- 
ordinary in ſo ſmall a City. But the Modern Halians very much reſemble 


their Predeceſſors, whom Fuvenal reproaches in his Time, © with dege- 


o nerating fo far from the Majeſty and Power of their Anceſtors, that all 
their Deſires were bounded to Bread, and public Shews. 


— — Nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, Faſces, Legiones, omnia, nunc ſe 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat 
Panem, & Circenſe. ..:“ 
et; + Sat. X. 


We were told that the Trufles of Faro are excellent, and that their 
Women are as handſome as any in all 7aly, according to the 7talian Pro- 
verb: In Fano il piu bel Sanque d' Italia. | 

Beſides Facobus Conſtantius, whom I have already named, this City pro- 
duced the famous Lucas Gauricus, who after making a conſiderable Figure 
amongſt the learned Men of Venice in 1550, went to Rome, where he ac- 


quired the Friendſhip of Paul III. of the Houſe of Farneſe, who made him a 


Biſhop | 
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1 Account of his great Learning. He died in that City about L097. 
. whe rh 58, aged 82 Years, 11 Months, 27 Days; and was interr*d in 77 1 ** 
the Church of Ara Cali, near the Tomb of Flavius Blondus. Gauricus PSO. 
was a pretty voluminous Author; and amongſt other Things has wrote 
ſeveral Treatiſes concerning Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, with Annotations 
upon the Almageſte of Ptolemy, and his Ephemerides 3 an Eccleſiaſtical 
Calendar for 2000 Years; and a Treatiſe of the Winds: He likewife cor- 
rected the Aſtronomical Tables of Ferdinand and T/abella, King and Queen 
of Caſtile, and thoſe of Foannnes de monte Regio. | 

At ſome ſmall Diſtance from Fano, we paſt upon'a wooden Bridge of prodi- Metro, or 
vious Length, the ſeveral Branches of the Metro, formerly Metaurus, Nee 
which Mr, Miſſan mil-names the Torrent of Pongio: This River is very 
rapid, and runs with a great Noiſe, eſpecially when the Apennins Snows 
begin to melt. This is elegantly expreſs'd by Silius Italicus, in his 8th 
Book, Belli Pun. 


Hos Afis Sapiſque lavant, rapidaſque ſonanti 
Vortice contorquens undas per ſaxa Metaurus, 


Along the Rocky Shoars 
With dreadful Noiſe the fierce Metaurus roars, 


We afterwards again ſtruck into our Road along the Sea-Coaſt, and a 
little above Baſtia we paſt, upon a pretty long wooden Bridge, the River 
Ceſano, anciently Cæſa. After coaſting along the Sea-Side for ten or twelve 
Miles, and leaving on the right Hand, the great Plain where Aſarubal 
Brother of Hannibal was defeated and kill'd with 6000 Men, (extending 
almoſt from the Borders of Metaurus, near Senegaglia) we arrived very 
late in this City, of which I will give you ſome Account to morrow. 


Senegaglia, or Senegallia, anciently Sena Gallorum, to diſtinguiſh it from i. 75: 
Jenna in Tuſcany, which was called Sena Hetruſcorum, is a very ancient 3 4 
City: They pretend that it was built by the Galli Senones, about the Year Origin of 
of Rome 359, and that they left there their Wounded and Diſabled, with its Name 
their Baggage, when they marched under the Conduct of their King Bren- . 0 
ns directly to Rome, which they took and burn'd (a). Silius Italicus had 
before Paul the Deacon ſaid, that it derives its Name from the Gauls ; for 
in ſpeaking of the Entry of Aſdrubal into Ttaly to join his Brother Hannibal, 

© expreſſes himſelf in the following Manner: 


(a) Antiquiſſimo tempore Brennus Rex Gallorum qui apud Senonas Urbem regnabat, cum 
85 millibus Gallorum Senonum ad Italiam venit, eamque uſque Seno Galliam, quæ à 
| allis Senonibus vocitata eſt, occupavit. Paulus Deaconus. 
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GALLIA, 


Deſcrip- 
tion, 


And For-] 
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Its 
Churches. 


T RA in 3 


_— —Fulgentibus armis 
Pænus inundavit camdos, qua Sena reliqtum 
Gallorum a Populis ſervat per ſæcula Nomen. 


This City, which the Laliaus call Senegaglia, was made a Roman Colony 
at the ſame Time with that of Adria, or in the Year of Rome 462. It ha 
been ſeveral Times deſtroyed, eſpecially by the Goth, when Belizarius and 
Narſes made War upon them in 1taly. 5 

It is ſituated upon the Borders of the Adriatic Sea, near the little River 
Nevola, anciently Senon, which ſeparates the Dutchy of Urbino from the 
Marquiſate of Aucona. Tho' Senegallia be but a ſmall City, yet it is very 
well peopled; containing about ſix or ſeven thouſand Inhabitants, including 
the Jes, who have their Ward or Ghetto apart, as in the other Cities of 
Tlaly. | | | 
Its Fortifications are indifferently good, conſiſting of an Octagon fac 
with Stones, and regular, except on the Side which is neareſt to the Sea: 
Where the two Baſtions on Right and Left, have only each of them one 
Flank and one Face; but extending their two oppoſite Faces in an equal 
Line, they meet in Angles with the two Sides of a great Caſtle compoſed 
of four very ſolid Towers, well pierc'd and large, with their Ditch and 
Counterſcarpe : Theſe ſerve for defending the two Lines, which without 
it would be very weak, Beſides the little River which ſeparates the new 
Town from the old, there is an old Curtain, which is very high, and 
well built of hewn Stones. Its Towers are large and ſolid, eſpecially 
the two near the Gate looking to the inner Harbour, Tis true theſe For- 
tifications are a little irregular, but ſtill they are ſufficient to hinder 
Turkiſh Pirates aud others from inſulting them. We likewiſe ſaw there a 
lictle Mole, which is capable of ſheltering ſeveral Barks, or Felucca's ; like- 
wiſe a Canal, by which one can come up into the very City, What ap- 


pear'd moſt remarkable to us was, that neither in this Town, nor in 


Fano, nor Peſaro, nor Rimini, nor in any other Place ſubje& to the Pope, 
thro* which we paſt, we did not ſee ſo much as one Piece of Cannon rais'd 
upon the Ramparts, excepting the Citadel of Ferrara, which is pretty 
well provided with them, 3 

Senegallia is a Suffragan Biſhopric of Urbino. Beſides the Cathedral, it con- 
tains ſeven or eight Convents, and ſeveral other Churches; but not the 
leaſt Veſtige of Antiquity, which probably is occaſioned by its being ſo of- 
ten ruin'd. St. Peter's Church has a great many fine Chapels, adorn'd with 
Paintings and Gildings ; and we were ſhewn in that of St. Sacrament a Sa- 
lutation of Guzdo, very much much eſteem'd by Connoiſſeurs, with a Burying- 
Piece of our Lord, by Barocci. This is all I have to ſay concerning this 
Town, the Air of which, they tell us, is very unhealthy z and freſh Water 
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gt for drinking very ſcarce z altho' the little River Nevola, anciently Sexon, 1707. 
runs hard by it. : a April 15. 
We ſet out pretty early this Morning, and continued our Journey towards "Ea 8 
Ancona, keeping always near the Sea, and ſometimes fo cloſe to it, that the cara, 
Pillows broke under our Horſes Feet, and run much beyond our Chaiſes. Road to 
On all that Coaſt, as far as the River Fiume/ino anciently Afis, which the Ac. 
1talians corrupt into Fiume-Eſino, we could find no other Houſe but an Inn 
called Caſa-bruggiata, and an old ruined Caſtle named La Rocca, which the 
Inhabitants of Ancona formerly caus'd to be built at the Mouth of that River 
to hinder Pirates from landing, | 
The A/is was the Boundary of old Tah) on that Side, and ſeparated it F#»m:/0 
from the Ciſalpin Gaul, before the Romans had extended its Limits as far as 2 
the Rubicon: We paſt it by a wooden Bridge of near a Mile in length; they 
were obliged to make it ſo long, becauſe that River overflows that 
whole Tract of Land, when the Apennine Snows begin to melt. It is ver 
agreeable in going to Ancona to ſee the Shore form an Angle of five or ſix 
Miles, and this City with its Promontory terminating the Proſpect. Be- 
ing come to the little Village de la Torretta, we again ſtruck into the Land 
Side, where we fell into a very ap and down Road, which continued three 
Miles, till we came to Ancona. Before we entered this City, we paſt by 
the Citadel, which is very large and well fortify*d, and abſolutely com- 
mands both the City and the Harbour, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Ancona, an ancient City. Its Hiſtory, and vile Stratagem by which 
the Popes became Maſter of it. Fine Aßpect, Cathedral, Harbour, 
Triumphal Arch, and Deſcription of Ancona. St. Auguſtine and 
Dominican Churches. Its Fortifications and other Singularities. 


Read to Loretto. Hiſtory of the famous Tranſlation of the Santa 
Caſa, That Town deſcribed. 1 


NCONA takes its Name from the Coaſt upon which it is partly a,cox x: 

ſituated, which makes a Curve in the Figure of an Elbow (A'y#av an ancient 
(abitus) A great Number of Syracuſſans flying from the Cruelty of City. 
their Tyrant Dionyſius, ſettled in this Place, and having found it very 
picaſant, they built a City with a Temple, which they dedicated to Venus 
out 406 Years before Chriſt, The ancient Authors have rendered it very 
zamdus in their Writings z Cæſar in his Commentarics, and Tacitus in his 


Yor. II. | I 3 


+3 


Annals, 


tique No- 


nament 
and its In- 
ſcription, 


T AV ¶ þ 


242 
1707. Annals, have mentioned it. Lucan ſpeaking of the Apennines expreſſez 
0 71 15. himſelf thus in the ſecond Book of his Pharſalia : 
n Mons inter geminas medius ſe porrigit undas 
Inferni Superique maris; colleſque coercent 
Hinc Tyrrhena vado frangentes æquora Pi ſœ, 
Illinc Dalmaticis obnoxia fluctibus Ancon, 
Silius Italicus in his 8th Book of the Punic War compares Ancona to the 
City of Sidon, being equally famous for its purple Dye. 
Stat fucare colus nec Sidone vilior Ancon, 
Maurice nec Lybico. 
An un. It was made a Roman Colony, according to Pliny; but he does not tell us 


by whom, or at what Time ; but the Inhabitants ſtill preſerve an antique 
Marble Pedeſtal, which ſerv'd formerly to ſupport a Statue, wich this In. 
ſcription : 
C. SALLIO. ARISTAMETO. c. v. SEPTEM. VIRO. 
EPVLONVM. SOD. AVG, IVRIDICO, PER. PIcE- 
NUM. ET. APVLIAM. CVRATORI. VIAR. AVRE- 
LIAE. CORNELIAE. TRIVMPHALIS. PR TORI. 
TVTELARIO. QVAESTORI. DESIG. ET. EODEM. 
ANNO. AD. AEDILITATEM. PROMOTO. x. VIRO. LI- 
TIB. IVDIC, ORATORI. MAX. DECVRIONES. ET. 
PLEBS. COLONIAE, ANCONITANORVM. PROPTER. 
HVMANITATEM. ABSTINENTIAM, EFFICACIAM. 


Hiſtory of The Goths beſieged it a long Time in vain, and loſt before it almoſt al 


Ancona, 


their Fleet, conſiſting of 50 Sail, out of which they only faved 10, accord- 
ing to Procopius, all the reſt being either taken, or run aſhore by Narſc. 
Some Years after it fell under the Power of the Lombards : And at halt 
the Saracens having ravaged llyricum and Dalmatia, in the Reign of tht 


Emperor Michael, Son of Theophilus, they croſsd the Adriatic Sea, and 
having made themſelves Maſters of Ancona, they burnt it almoſt to tie 


Ground: But Nicephorus Lieutenant to the Emperor Baſilius the firlt, 
drove them out of Lab, and caus'd that City to be rebuilt : After the 
Abolition of the Exarchate, ſhe maintained her Liberty under the G0. 
vernment of her Magiſtrates. Pope Pius II. went thither in 1464 to preach 
ap the Croiſade againſt Mabomet II. the Turkiſh Emperor, who after having 
taken Conſtantinople, and deſtroyed the Greek Empire ten Years before, 
threaten'd [taly and Hungary with abſolute Ruin. But this good Pope had 
not the Satisfaction to ſee his Enterprize ſucceed, for he died at Ancona, » 


is thought, by over-hcating himſelf in his Declamations, Clement VII. 
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came likewiſe there in the Year 1532 3 but upon a quite different Motive 1707. 
from that of Pius II. for he made himſelf Maſter of it by the Treachery of April 15. 
Bernardin Barba, Biſhop of Caſal, and by the following Stratagem executed A d 
by Lewis de Gonzague, General of the Papal Forces. 

Under the plauſible Pretext of defending it againſt the Incurſions of the United to 
Turks and Banditti, he prevaiPd upon the Inhabitants to allow him to build the Ro- 

a Citadel at his own Expence. Aſſoon as this was done, Gonzague % _ 
having drawn out all the young Men of the City under Pretence of exerci- Seen 
ling them in Arms; the perfidious Biſhop ſally'd out of the Citadel with "S 
his Garriſon, caus'd the Gates to be ſhut, ſeiz*d the Magiſtrates, and oblig- 

ed them with the reſt of the Inhabitants to take an Oath of Fealty to the 

Pope. Thus, by a manifeſt Piece of Villany towards the Inhabitants, that 

City was united to the Eccleſiaſtic State, and made the Capital of a Pro- 

vince, which is called the Marquiſate of Ancona, with Title of a Suffragan 

Biſhopric of Fermo. 3 OT 

One can ſee no where a finer or a more fertile Country than the riſing Fertility 
Grounds and the Valleys which ſurround it; they are all over covered with l Soil, 
Vineyards, Corn-Fields, and Fruit-Trees. Strabo and Pliny have formerly 
celebrated its Wines, as very good and very generous z a Quality which 
they have not yet loſt. 

As one approaches to Ancona, he imagines he ſees an Amphitheatre . 
above the Harbour, Its Houſes are built upon a forked Hill, of which the ENS: 
Citadel forms one of the Tops, and the Church of St. Cyriacus lies upon 15 City. 
the Top of the Promontory or Cape which juts into the Sea, and from 
whence, in fair Weather, one eaſily ſees Dalmatia. This Cape now called 
by the Jalians, Monte Guaſco, was anciently named the Promontory of 
Cumerum, and the Church was the famous Temple of Venus, mentioned by 
Juvenal in his 4th Satyr, ſpeaking of the prodigious Turbot that was taken 


| WE bcelore that Temple, and preſented to the Emperor Domitian, who upon 

. WE that Occaſion ridiculouſly ſummon'd. the Senate to debate in what Manner 
this monſtrous Fiſh was to be dreſt. 18 

t This Temple of Venus at preſent is the Cathedral of Ancona; its Front 4 Cu. 
e d cruſted with Marble without any Ornament, and the Inſide is low and (ga 
d very dark. They there preſerve the Bodies of the Saints Cyriacus and Mar- and its 
e cellnus, three or four of the 11000 Virgins who attended St. Urſula, (in Relics: 
„ >pite of all the Gentlemen of Cologne can ſay,) a Piece of the true Croſs, a 

i: WWE Nail of the Crucifixion, a Piece of the Sponge with which our Saviour was 

o- WE preſented with Vinegar and Gall; a Piece of the Pillar to which he was 

h WE td when he was whip'd, and a Piece of his Robe without Seams. But to 
me the fineſt Thing in all the Church, is the Proſpect which one has 

e, over the City, the Harbour, the Gulf of Venice, and a very ane Country, 

ad We The Harbour of Ancona was formerly the beſt and the moſt conſiderable 17, * 
Which the Romans had upon the Adriatic Sea, next to that of Ravenna. A and Trade 
l. Wall of Marble encloſe it on both Sides to its very Entrance, and at certain 


W Diſtances there were Pillars of the ſame Matter for mooring the Ships. 
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707. It was reſorted to by the Merchants of Greece, Epirus, Ihria, and from 
seil 15: other Places of Europe; but it is at preſent almoſt entirely ruin'd; its 
Ax con Trade being very inconſiderable, eſpecially ſince the Popes have with. 

drawn their Gallies, and ſtation'd them at Civila Vecchia, that they may be 
nearer to Rome. There are however at preſent ſome Merchants from all 
Quarters, and of all Religions at Ancona, who are permitted to reſide there, 
on Condition that they keep no other public Worthip but that of the eſta. 
bliſhed Church; beſides about 2000 Jets, who are diſtinguiſhed by a 
Piece of red Taffety which covers the Top of their Hats. 

The Mole All the Key towards the Sea is bordered by a high Wall with ſome 
Gates in it which are ſeldom open'd. The Mole which goes 200 Paces into 
the Sea, is a pretty good Security for Ships, but gives no ſufficient Shelter 
againſt Winds; for thoſe we ſaw there rolPd and toſs'd about at a great 
Rate, tho? the Wind was far from being high. 

A Triur= At the Entry into this Mole, there is a Triumphal Arch of very fine 

pbal Arch white Marble, very high, but narrow, and adorned with eight fluted 

Columns. It was erected in Honour of Trajan, his Wife and his Siſter, 
in Gratitude to that Emperor for making the Harbour of Ancona a great 
deal ſafer and better, at his own Expence. This is what we are told by the 
Inſcription which is well preſerv'd in large cut Letters formerly fill d up 
with Copper gilt in the following Terms: 


AndirsTns Imp. Caeſari. Divi. Nervae. F. Nervae. 

ſcrip: ion. Trajano. Optimo. Aug. Germanic. Dacico. 
Pont. Max. Tr. Pot. xvII11. Imp. Ix. 
Ces. vi. P. P. Providentiſſimo. Principi. 
Senatus. P. Q, R. Quod. acceſſum. 
Taliae. hoc. etiam. addito. ex. pecnnia. ſus. 
Portu. tutiorem. navigantibus. reddiderit. 


Plotinae. Divae Marcianae 
Aug. Aug. 
Conjugi. Aug. Sorori. Aug. 


Inaccura- Mr. Miſſon, for all the Exactitude he pretends to, has given us this In- 
cies ot Mr. ſcription in a very incorrect blundering Manner; for beſides his placing the 
. Lines differently, he has wrote Czs. with a Diphthong, inſtead of Caeſart 
at length, Nerve inſtead of Nervae, Dacio for Dacico, Tr. Pot, xv11. ii 
XVI111. Imp. X1. inſtead of Imp. 1x. Cos. viz for Cos. vi. S. P. Q K. for 
Senatus at length. Adceſſum for Acceſſum. Portum inſtead of Portu, which 
makes a great Soleciſm. Plotinæ and Marcianæ with Diphthongs unknown be 
to the Ancients; and twice Auguſt. inſtead of Aug. which is the common be 
Way of writing this Word in Inſcriptions. If I ſhould be told that theſe Ft 
Faults are but Trifles, my Anſwer will be, that with Regard to Inſcrp- F 

tions the Omiſſion or Commiſſion, tho? ever ſo ſmall, may be of very gi® 

_ Conſequence | e . 15 
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The Streets of Ancona are very narrow, and moſt wretchediy pav'd. 1707. 
They are beſides very tireſome, on Account of the Inequality of the Soil, i 15. 
and the perpetual ups and downs. The Exchange, or the Place where the Y. v4 
Merchants meet, is a pretty large Pzazza, the Roof and the Front of Defcrip— 
which is Gothic, and the Cieling all painted in Freſco: In three of its Cor- tion of the 
ners are three Statues which repreſent Faith, Charity, and Hope; that in Ln. 
the fourth Corner repreſenting Religion, was overthrown by an Earthquake, 
which happened, as they told us about eighteen or nineteen Years ago, 
which gave Occaſion to a Wag of that City to ſay, That ſhe went off much 
700 late, fince Religion had abandoned Italy many Apes before. 

The Church of S. Auguſtine, and that of St. Dominic are the largeſt in Au- St. 4:gu/- 
cona. The Porch of the firſt is of marble adorned with a great many Statues, 2%“ 
and among others that of honeſt St. Auguſtine ſurrounded with Books. The ond 
Organ of that Church is very fine, and its high Altar magnificent, They 
put a great Value upon a Picture of Lilly, repreſenting the Baptiſm of 
Jeſus Chriſt, By a ridiculous and unpardonable Whim in ſo great a Painter, 
a Cardinal and two Biſhops aſſiſt at that Ceremony, and the firſt ſtands 
there no doubt as God-father to the Perſon baptized, So difficult it is for 
the beſt of Painters to regulate their Imagination, when once it is over-heated. 
In the Church of St. Dominic, we ſaw a very fine Picture of Tilian, to- bunch af 


gether with a magnificent Tomb, which bears this Inſcription : St. Domi 1 
| z nicus, and | | 
Manilio Marcello Conſtanti nopolilano, veluſta Marullorum ine Tomb i 


Gente nato, Qui ex DD, Gordianis Marullis. Rom. Imp. 
Originem ducunt. omnibus virtutibus honeſtiſque moribus 
prædito, a Turcis amplifſimis fortunis ſpoliato, Patridgue 
ejecto; Summis Magiſtratibus Legationibuſque, variis 

_ terrd marique laboribus, vita denique Idibus Novemb. An- 
cone defuntto, Philippus Theodoruſque Filii Parenti pien- 
tiſſimo, qui vixit annis X CV, pos, Anno Salutis M. CCCC. 


In Enghfh, 
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This Monument was erected in 1400 by Philip and Theodore, to the Me- 
mory of their deareſt Father Manilius Marullus of Conſtantinople, deſcend- 
ed of the moſt ancient Family of the Marulli, who owe their Origin to 
the Roman Emperors Gordiani Marulli, He was a Man endow'd with 
every Virtue, and every amiable Quality; being ſtrip'd of his opulent 
Fortune by the Turks, and driven from his Country, he died at Ancona, 
in his 95th Year, after filling many great Poſts, and diſcharging many 
umportant Embaſſies, and paſling through many Hardſhips both by Sea 
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His Father Philip Marullus, and his Wife Eupbroſhne Tarchaniota with 


her Father and Brothers Michael and Paul Tarchaniota are likewiſe interr'd 
in the ſame Place, 5 | „ 
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The Palace of Cardinal d'. Adi, at preſent Biſhop of Ancona, adjoins to the 
Cathedral; that of the Legate or Governor is in the great Square, and ig 
a pretty lodgable Building. They likewiſe ſhewed us a ſquare Tower pretty 
high, which is ſaid to be very ancient, and of the ſame Architecture with ten 


and Ton- Others which ſtood in the Middle of the City; but the Earthquake which 


demoliſhed Religion, overthrew all the reſt except this one. 

The Situation of Ancona, notwithſtanding the Ruggedneſs of the Soil, 
is in many Reſpects very agreeable to the Eye. Its Harbour would be 
pretty commodious, if its Entrance was not a little difficult, and its Road is 
reckoned very good, on account of its Anchorage, the Bottom being all Sand. 
The Neck of Land upon which Trajan's Arch is built, leads by an extended 
Curtain to a large Tower capable of containing four or five hundred Men, 
This Tower is well provided with Artillery, and by its low Flanks is a ſure 
Defence to the Entry of the Harbour. This is not however its only De- 
tence; for on the other Side there are two great Royal Baſtions with their 
Curtains very well built and terraſs'd. They are diſpoſed in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to command the Harbour, its Mouth, and all the Bay, which being 
low, and extending very far in a ſtraight Line, may be entirely ſcowr'd by 
theſe Fortifications. The principal Citadel is ſituated above this Fort, The 
Architecture of it is quite irregular, conſiſting of five Sides of a Polygon, 
but perfectly well defenſible. They have multiplied its Flanks towards the 
Sea, where there is a great Horn-work which jets out to command the 
Bottom of the Height on which it ſtands, and to cover the lower Fort 
which thereby might be greatly aſſiſted, The reſt of the Fortifications to- 
wards the Land are built ſo as to humour the Situation; and as the whole 


ſtands very high, ſome Places of it being inacceſſible by Reaſon of their 


Steepneſs, The moſt gentle Declivity is towards the City, from whence it 
is moſt practicable to attack it. | 
Over againſt this great Fortreſs, upon an Eminence which is within the 
City, there is another which formerly was a great Caſtle, the  Out-ſide of 
which they have been endeavouring to modernize. Though its Fortifica- 
tions, like thoſe of the other, are irregular, yet they are very good ones; 
there is but one Way of getting up to it, it being inacceſſible by its Situation 
on all other Sides. In the firſt, the Pope keeps a pretty good Garriſon, and 
in the others he has ſome few Invalids, But the Magazines of both are in 
very bad Plight, . | 
I muſt not forget to mention, that this City too has its Academy of Wits, 
who have been pleaſed to call themſelves Caliginoſt, or the Miſty. Their 
Arms are on a Field Or; a Horſeman armed at all Points, which gave 


Occaſion to a Wit to write the following Epigram upon it, which is very 


pretty, when one reflects that Ancona was remarkable for the Temple of 


Venus, 


Nui 
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a 1707. 
Duis catafraFus Eques, Ancon, tibi præſdet? Eft Mars. April 15. 
Cur ? Servat Veneri moenia grata ſuæ. bp ooh 


In Engliſh : | 
Who is that armed Horſeman prancing there ? 
*Tis Mars; who guards the Temple of his Fair. 


We were very well entertained at Ancona as to Eatables; 'tis true, that Taha 
from Rimini to this Place, we were forced to live chiefly upon Thornback, Iun-keep- 
a fiſh that is very common in the Gulph of Venice; and that all the Inn- ©'* * 
keepers where we came, laught at the Diſpenſation which our Drivers told 2% * 
them we had received from the Sub-Inquiſilor of Imola for eating Meat, for 
the Devil a Bit of it would they give us, for Fear, as they ſaid, of being ex- 
communicated, But at length we found People of better Senſe. at Ancona, 
which is the Jargeſt City we met with in the whole Road from Bologna. 

We have ſtill, from Time to Time, ſome March Bluſters, with a Nor- 
therly Wind, which renders the Seaſon as ſharp as if it were in Zanuary, a 
Thing pretty rare in this Country. 


We left Ancona about five this Morning, that we might be able to reach 16. 
Loretio before Noon. The Roads betwixt Vicenza and Padua, though Bad Roads 
extreamly bad, are nevertheleſs a perfect Carpet Ground in Compariſon to Loretto. 
with that betwixt Ancona and Loreito. The Country is certainly one of the 
fineſt that can be ſeen, but I am like to be jolted into a Jelly by the Rough- 
neſs of the Roads. 3 ” 

We paſt pretty near to the Epiſcopal City of Ofmo anciently Auximum ; O fn, and 
it is ſituated upon the Top of a riſing Ground, and boaſts of being built its ancient 
long before Rome. *Tis certain that Titus Livius, Strabo, Pliny, Plutarch, Inſerip- 
and Velleius Paterculus, make mention of it as being a Roman Colony. n. 
Merula (whom I carry in my Pocket) in his Deſcription of Jab, ſays, that 
in this City they preſerve ſeveral ancient Inſcriptions, and amongſt others 
one which like ſeveral others, has eſcaped Gruterus, 


M. Oppio. Capitoni. Q. F. T. N. T. Pron. Aninio. Severo. 
Equo. Publ. Judici. Select. ex V. Decur. Trib. Leg. VIII. 
Aug. Pref. Fabr. Patrono. Col. Auxim. F. Col. Aris. F. 
Munic. Numanat. Ordo. &. Plebs. Treiens. Patrono. Mu— 
nicipi. Curatori. dato. ab. Imp. Antonino. Aug. L. D. D. D. 


Beccalino Guzoni the laſt Lord of limo, ſeeing himſelf beſieged by Fob; 
Galeaz Duke of Milan, choſe rather than ſurrender to give it up to the Pope, 
who has kept it ever ſince. 


We afterwards paſſed the River Molino by a Stone Bridge, where I re- N: 1 
marked two Marbles with very long In:criptions, importing that Pope Juno- Eadie 
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1707. cent X. of the Houſe of Pamphili cauſed that Bridge to be built, turned the 
April 16. Courſe of the River, and drained the Marſhes which rendered that Road 
impaſſable to devout Pilgrims who went to viſit the Holy Places, and with. 
out which they muſt have been obliged to go a long Way about. 
Mugone, Some Time after we paſt the Mugone, known to the Ancients by the 
another Name of Muſon, and is as large again as the Molino; and afterwards we 
RIVCT begun again to ſee the Adriatic Sea at ſome Diſtance on our left. We had 
all along wretched Roads till we came within three Miles of Loretto, where 
the Highway has been lately repaired ; and at every Step our Horſes made, 
our Faces were bedaubed with Dirt. At laſt we were delivered out of this 
Purgatory when we came to the Foot of the riſing Ground upon which 
| Loretto is built. We went up to it by a winding Way and entered the Town 
about eleven o' Clock, heartily fatigued and exceſſively beſpattered. 
Loreito a We had ſcarce lighted at our Inn, when two Feſuits with an Armenian Biſhop, 
Biihopric. who lodged in a neighbouring Chamber, accoſted us with great Civility. Hear- 
ing us talk Eugliſb, they told us in that Language, that they were very willing 
to ſhew us the Curioſities of the Santa Caſa or Holy Houſe; adding that they 
were Scolchmen, and that they had a particular Pleaſure in ſerving their 
Countrymen, This lucky Accident of the two Reverend Fathers was as 
welcome to us, as the Conſtellation of Caſtor and Pollux to diſtreſs'd Mari- 
ners. After thanking them for their Civility, we immediately ſet out to 
improve by it; and while one of them, whom I ſhall name Caſtor, 
walked with my Companions towards the Santa Caſa, his Brother Pollux, 
whoſe true Name was Father Bater, as we proceeded, told me the Hiſtory 
of the miraculous Travels of the Holy Cottage, pretty much in the follow- 
ing Terms. 
Hiſtory of Melech-Seraph Sultan of Egypt, having reſolved to drive all the Chriſtians 
beg out of Paleſtine, beſieged the City of Acra or Plolemais the fifth of Arri, 
1 W in the Year 1291, with an Army of 160, ooo Foot, and 60,000 Horſe. 
Ea/a, This City was at that Time one of the fineſt, the richeſt, and the moſt 
flouriſhing of all the Eaſt; and as it was the Capital of the Kingdom, after 
the taking of Feruſalem by the famous Saladin, it became the general Aſylum 
to all the Chriſtians of Syria, after the Loſs of their other Cities, and was 
more populous than ever, The Care which they took to fortify it, made 
it paſs for impregnable, eſpecially being defended by 30, ooo well armed 
Men. But their Diſſenſions, and the Corruption of Morals which reigned 
in this unfortunate City, were the Cauſe of its Loſs; for in ſpite of its 
Strength and the Bravery of its Garriſon, it was carried by Aſſault, the 
' 18th Day of May of the ſame Year, and afterwards demoliſhed and entirely 
razed by Order of the Sultan, to prevent the Chriſtians from ever having 
any Deſire of returning to the Holy Land. 
It was preciſely on the Night following that fatal Day, continued Father 
Pollux, and not the ninth or tenth Day of May, as ſome Authors have wrote, 
that the holy Virgin, tearing with great Reaſon leſt the Saracens, 15 n | 
| | | 2 atred 
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hatred to the Chriſtians ſhould deſtroy all the holy Places of Palſtine, or- 1707. 
dered a Band of Angels to pluck. her Holy Houſe at Nazareth from the a—_—_ 4.28 
Foundations, and to convey it into Dalmatia, That Order was no ſooner LET To 
given, than the Miniſters of Heaven, in Obedience to their Queen, 
took the holy Cottage by the Top and Sides, tore it from its Foundations, 
without any kind of Trouble, and carrying it through the Air in a perfect 
Fquilibrium, for fear of hurting their Miſtreſs who was ſeated in the Mid- 
dle of the Roof as a Counterpoiſe, they placed it very ſoftly upon a little 
riing Ground near the City of Terſatio in Dalmatia, This firſt Tranſlation 
happened under the Emperor Rodolph 1, Count of Hapsburg, and under 
the Pontificate of Nicholas IV. The holy Houſe was honoured in this 
Place by a great Concourſe of Chriſtians, during three Years and ſeven 
Months preciſely ; but the holy Virgin had good Reaſons, no doubt, for not 
letting it remain there any longer, She then cauſed it to be tranſported a 
ſecond Time, on the eighteenth of December in the Year 1294. under 
the Pontificate of that cunning political Juggler Boniface VIII. and placed 
it in the Middle of a Wood near Recanati in the Marquiſate of Ancona, 
where this very Holy Cottage, after paſſing the Adriatic Sea, over ſo many 
Mountains and Vallies, reſted eight whole Months. But being highly of- 
fended to ſee that the Wood was become a Haunt for Robbers, without 
ſomuch as the Angels meddling with it, the Houſe jump'd from the Mid- 
dle of the Wood, to the Top of a little neighbouring Mountain, The 
Poſſeſſion of this Mountain was diſputed by two Brothers, Gentlemen of 
the Country, ſo that they were ready to cut one anothers Throat, to try for 
whoſe Sake this excellent Relick was to ſtay there, The holy Cottage to 
prevent this Misfortune and decide the Difference, four Months after her 
third Migration, and in the longeſt Night in the Year pitched in the 
Middle of a Highway, about two Miles from the Sea; that is to ſay, in the 
Place where it now ſtands, and from which, in all Appearance, it will ne- 
ver depart. | | | wo | 

Honeſt Pollux was ſeveral Times interrupted before he ended his Recital Many ho: 
of the Adventures of the Holy Cottage, for as we paſt through the great ly Toys 
Street of Loretto, which is only inhabited by the Dealers in Beads, Croſſes, = ws 
Holy Medals and other Church Toys, we were ſeveral Times attacked who 
by thoſe Mercers who offer*d their Goods of all Sorts to us for Sale. To be 
tree of their Dunning, and leſt the holy Fathers ſhould take us for Herelics, 
we bought ſome Beads ſet in Silver, and the Sellers aſſured us, ſwearing by 
the Beatiſſima Madonna, that they had touched the Porringer out of which 
the Infant Feſus had eat his Pap. | 5 | 

This Street ends in the Great Square, in the Middle of which is a A fine 
ine Fountain enriched with Statues and other Figures of Braſs : It conſiſts 228 
ok three Stories, and is upwards of thirty Foot high. In the F irſt, four . 
Tritons mounted upon Dolphins, throw Water into the great Baſon: In the 


Second there are four Dragons, who throw it through their Jaws into a 
Vor, II, K k great 
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1707. great Shell, and on the Top of all theſe are four Statues accompanied with 
April 16. four Eagles, who throw Water out in great Quantities Fong their Beaks, 
Los rr ro The whole is encloſed by an Iron Baluſtrade. 
The great Below the Landing - place of the great Church, there is a Brazen Statue 
Church of Sixtus V. ſitting in an Elbow Chair: The. Pedeſtal which ſupports it. has 
_ 5 "A four Niches, which are filled up with four other Figures of Braſs, repre. 
Statue of ſenting Peace, Faith, Charity, Religion, We there ſee in Bas-relief, Je; 
Sixtus V. Chriſt making his Entry into Jeruſalem, and driving out of the Temple the 


Buyers and Sellers. The Inſcription runs thus. 


Xiſto Quinto Piceno, Pont. Max. 
Quod incompar. Juſtitid & animi fortitudine 
Sublatis undique improbis, Quietem Provinciæ e uit, 
Picenæ Legationis Populi memori animo D. D. 


Pontificatus fe anno tertio. M. D.LXXXVIII. 


In Engliſh: 


Pope Six/us Quintus, for reſtoring Tranquillity to this $rovitice: by er- 
* terminating the Wicked every where through his Magnanimity and 
« Juſtice the People of Ancona have erected this, in the third Year of his 
8 Pontificate, and of our Lord 1588. 


Above the Porch of the Church are the Arms of the Pope, with theſe 
Words under; DEIPARAÆE DOMUS IN QUA VERBUM CARO 
FAC TUM EST. In Engliſh, The Houſe of the Mother of God in which 
the Word was made Fleſh. On one Side of the Porch, we ſee the following 


Inſcription. 
Sixtus V. Pontifex Maximus Ecclefiam hanc ex 
Collegiatd Cathedralem conſtituit 16 Menſis Aprilis, 
Anm 1586, Pontificatus primo. 
In Enghfþ : 


« Pope Sixtus Quintus, from a Collegiate Church, made this a Cath: 
« dral, April 16. 1586, in the firſt Year of his Popedom.“ 


And on the other Side 1s this, 
Sixtus V. Pontifex Maximus, Picenus. 
Lauretum Oppidum Epiſcopals Dignitate ornatum, . 


Civiltatis jure donavit an, 1586. Pontificatus primo. 


f 1 
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1707. 


In Eugliſb: — 


« In the Year 1586, Pope Sixtus V. erected into a Civil Government Loss To 
te the Town of Loreto, which he dignified with a Biſhopric.“ 


The Author of the Mercurius 1talicus, after jumbling thoſe two Inſcrip- 
tions and mangling them, has made this monſtrous Soleciſm. Laureli 
orpidi, Epiſcopali dignitate ornatum, Civitatis jure donavit, 


CH AF, . 


Loretto. Is Cathedral, which contains the Holy Chabel. Deſcrip- 

tion of its Inclhſure. Ceremonzes obſerved by the Devoto's before 
they enter it. Deſcription of the 8. Caſa, ztfelf., The Altar and 
Sanctuary. The Image of the Virgin and her Dreſs. Immenſe 
Riches of the Chapel. Preſents of ſeveral Princes, Remarkable 
Hiſtory of Ladiſlas King of Hungary, and of Amurath Sultan 
of the Turks. Great Devotion of the Pilgrims towards the 8. 
Caſa, and a fine Prayer of a Prieſt to the Madona in their 
Bel alf. | 


HIS Cathedral was deſigned by the famous Bramante. It was begun Def:rip- 
by Pope Paul II. and finiſhed by Pope Pius V. The Roof is ſup- tion of 
ported by twelve large Pillars, and adorned with ſeveral Chapels enriched 141. 
with Statues and Painting. In the Chapel of St. John, which is on the 
Left-hand as we enter, we ſee a Bapiiſmal Font, which paſſes for a very ex- 
quiſite Piece of Workmanſhip. It is of Braſs, and ſupported by four An- 
gels upon a Pedeſtal adorned with Bas-reliefs, and four Statues of the Car- 
dinal Virtues, On the Top is the Statue of St. 7h baptizing Jeſus Chriſt. 
We likewiſe ſee in this Chapel two Marbles, containing the Hiſtory of the 
different Tranſlations of the holy Cottage, in Eng and in Scotch, which 
noneſt Father Pollux told us, was a very ſingular Piece of Reſpect ſhewn to 
the Inhabitants of Great-Britain. THT „„ 

In the Chapel of the Dukes of Urbin or the Annonciade, they ſhew us a pn 
Salutation of the Angel Gabriel, by the Hand of Barocci, upon which they Pictures. 
put an infinite Value. Likewiſe the Marriage of Joſeph with the Virgin 
Mar), and a Viſitation of Elizabeth, by the Hand of Frederic Zuccaro. A 
6 alt Supper by Lotti in the Choir of the Canons, is likewiſe a very fine. 
| VPicce; but the Birth of the Virgin, by Annibal Carrache, is incomparable 
nin its Kind. | Fg 

The Tomb of Cardinal Cajetar is of fine Marble of all Colours, We a Tomb 
there ſee his Statue in Braſs upon his Knees, and at his Sides thoſe of Reli- and a Mo- 
Sion and Charity in two Niches. f he Inſcription imports that lie Re NUment. 
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170%. this Tomb to be built during his Life, in Gratitude for the Favours he bad . 

i. ceived from the Holy Virgin. A very fine Proof of Gratitude truly! By 
Loa r ro the Side of this Tomb there is a large Marble fix*d into the Wall, with an 
| Inſcription which tells us, that the brave John Sobieſki King of Poland, 
perſuaded that he had gain'd the famous Battle of Barkan againſt the Turk; 
by the Interceſſion of the Bleſſed Virgin of Loretto, whom he had invoked 
in the Heat of the Battle, had ſent to Innocent XI. who was then Pope, the 
principal Standard of thoſe Infidels, which that Pope ordered to be plac 

above that Inſcription, and is ſtill to be ſeen there. 
The Ihe Cupolaor Dome of the Church is enrich'd with very fine Paintings 
Dome, by Pomeranzi, repreſenting, the Glory in which the holy Virgin was taken 
d „ up by the Angels, with the Figures of the four Evangeliſts. Directly un. 
the 8. * der this Dome, in the Middle of the Church, ſtands the holy Cottage, that 
Caſa. is to ſay, the Chamber where they pretend that the Virgin received the 
Nes that ſhe ſhould be Mother of the Son of God, 
Nr /es I muſt here by the Way obſerve, that tho* Mr. Miſſon profeſſes himſelf 
ſolemnly that he is an Original in all his Relations, yet he has copied others 
who have wrote before him, and that too very lamely ; for Example, all 
he ſays of the Cities thro' which he paſt, in his Way from Ferrara to Li. 
retto, is almoſt entirely copied from a Deſcription of the holy State, printed 
by Blaeu, at Amſterdam, a great many Years ago; eſpecially the Article of 
Loretto, which he has tranſcribed Word by Word, without changing a 
ſingle Expreſſion, nor even correcting ſeveral groſs Faults of thoſe he has 
copied, You may from this judge of Mr. Miſſon's Veracity and Accu- 
Tracy. 2 

Ridiculous T he Lalians are not the only People who have pump'd their Brains to 
Enco- find Titles and magnificent Epithets to honour the holy Cottage of Lorelio. 
IH —_ The Author of the French Journal which I have quoted ſo often before, 
_ aſſerts very poſitively, © That neither the Mountain of Sinai, where Miſes 
cc received the Law from the Hand of God himſelf, nor that of Moria, re- 
* markable for the Sacrifice of Obedience which Abraham made of his own 
« Son to God, nor the Temple of Solomon itſelf could be compared in 

<« Sanctity to this holy Houſe. _ | 
= Enclo- Pope Julius the Second, who was a Genoeſe, and Leon the Tenth his 
an Succeſſor, who was of the Houſe of Medicis, fearing leaſt the abominable 
Vices of their own Countrymen in particular, and of the Lalians in gere- 
ral, ſhould oblige this holy Cottage once more to remove its abode, thought 

fit to give it a marble Encloſure, to hinder it from decamping. Accord- 
ingly, about a Foot diſtance from its Walls, they rais'd another Wall of white 
Marble, which ſhuts it up, as it were, in a Caſe, This Wall at the ſame 
Time checks the indiſcreet Zeal of the devout Pilgrims, who would cer- 
tainly tear from Time to Time ſome Bricks from it, and thus carry away 
by Degrees the whole holy Cottage. Clement VII. and Gregory XIII. took 


a very 


through I TAL V. 
x very particular Care to embelliſh this Encloſure, and have omitted nothing 
that Architecture, Contrivance, and Sculpture, in all their ſeveral Per- 


Bramante ; the Sculptors were Sanſovin, Contucci, Tribulo, Lamia, Monte 
Lupo, Bandinelli, San Gallo, and other excellent Maſters. We firſt walked 
round it on the Outſide ; and I will deſcribe it as exactly as I can, and ex- 
lain Things to you in the ſame Order as our Guides explained them to us. 


ſenting the chief Paſſages of the Virgin's Life, from her Birth to her Grave 
twenty fluted Pillars adorn it likewiſe, betwixt which we ſee a double Row 
of Niches, fill'd with excellent Statues, and over the Cornich ther is a 
very fine Baluſtrade, which goes quite round the whole, On the Side which 
fronts the Gate of the Church, that is, to the Weſt, we ſaw above an Altar 
called the Annonciade, the Window, thro* which they will have it, that 
the Angel Gabriel enter'd to ſalute the Virgin. Some of your over zealous 
Catholic Authors tell us, that he found her upon her Knees ſaying over her 
Beads. It is worthy of Notice, that this is the only Window in all the 
Cottage; it is grated at preſent, and may be about three Foot high, and 
not quite ſo broad. The good Angel's Wings muſt have been either very 
ſmall, or they muſt have been terribly rufled in ſqueezing thro? ſuch a nar- 
row Place. However this may be, they have honoured the Top of this Window 
= with a large Silver Crown ſupported by two Angels of the ſame Metal. Onthe 
| two Sides there are two Baſs Reliefs, repreſenting the Viſitation, wrought 
by Raphael de Monte Lupo, and the Capitation at Bethlehem, by Francis de 
San Gallo, Over it is the Hiſtory of the Annunciation by Contucci. The 
whole is betwixt a double Row of fluted Pillars, between which are four 
Niches in two Rows, the two uppermoſt containing the Statues of the 
& Lybic, and the Delphic Sybils, and the two lowermoſt thoſe of the Pro- 

= phets Jeremiab and Ezekiel. 55 
Ihe South Front has two Gates. Over the firſt we ſee the Birth of 
Chriſt in Baſs Reliefs by Contucci; and over the other the Adoration of the 
Magi, by the ſame Maſter and Monte Lupo. In the ſix Niches betwixt 
the three double fluted Pillars on that Side we ſee the Perfian, Cumean, and 
Erythrean Sybils, with the Prophet Malachi, and King David, who has at 
bis Feet the Head of the Giant Goliab; and the Statue of the Prophet Za- 
= chary : By the firſt of theſe two Gates we enter the holy Cottage, and by the 
other that Place which they call the SanFuary, . 
Upon the Eaſt Side are two great Baſs Reliefs repreſenting the Death of 
the Virgin by Lamia, Monte Lupo, and Sangallo, with the leveral Travels 
and Tranſlations of the holy Cottage, partly by Tribullo and Sangallo. The 
four Niches betwixt the double Pillars here contain the Samian and Cumeau 
Sybils, with the Prophets Moſes and Balaam. Mr. Miſſon, by copying from 
bad Originals, has plac'd an Inſcription under the Baſs Relief, which __ 
Zh | | | | ents 


fections can contribute to its Beauty. The Architect was the celebrated Los br 


The whole is an oblong Spuare, of the fineſt white Carrara Marble; it Def ip- 
is of the Corinthian Order, and adorn'd with excellent Baſs Reliefs, repre- tion of it. 
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1707. ſents the Tranſlation of the holy Houſe beginning thus: Ecclefia S. May; 
*pril. 16. 7, Laureto, veterum Teſtimonits, &c. This is a Specimen of this Travel. 
Los E T 10 lers great Exactneſs: But take my Word for it as a certain Truth, that 
there is not a ſingle Syllable of this Inſcription upon that Marble, But 


we there read what follows, which I have been at Pains to copy Word for 
Word, becauſe of the Singularity of the Subject. 


Inſcription 


containing Chriſtiane Hoſpes, qui Pietatis votive tausd buc adveniſti, 
the Hi- Sacram Lauretanam Domum vides, divinis Myſteriis & 
one Aud 3 Miraculorum glorid toto Orbe terrarum venerabilem. Hlic 
ſlation I @ Sanctiſſima Dei Genitrix Maria in lucem edita, Hit ab 
the 8. Angelo ſalutata, hic æternum Dei verbum caro fattum 
Cs... et. Hanc Angeli primim e Paleſtind in Illyricum ad. 


vexere ad Terſaffum Oppidum An. Sal. 1291. Nicolao 
11II. ſummo Pontif. Triennio poſt, initio Pontificatus 
Bonifacii vii 1. in Picenum tranſlata prope Recinetum 
Urbem in hujus collis nemore eadem Anglorum opera col- 
locata eſt, ubi loco intra anni ſpatium ter commutato, Hic 
poſtremd ſedem Divinitiis fixit anno ab hinc c. Ex eo 
tempore tam ſtupendæ rei novitate vicinis Populis in admi- 
rationem commotis, tum deinceps miraculorum famd longs 
lalèque propagata, Sancta hac Domus magnam apud gentes 
venerationem habuit, cujus parietes nullis fundamentis 
ſubnixi, poſt tot ſæculorum ætates integri ftabilesque per- 
manent. Clemens Papa vi 1. illam marmoreo ornatu cir- 
cumquaqueè conveſtivit auno Dom, 1525. Clemens v111. 
Pont. Max. brevem admirande Tranflationis Hiſtoriam in 
hoc lapide inſcribi juſſit anno 1595, Antonius Maria Gal- 
lus S. R. E. Prejſb. Card. & Epiſcopus Auximi, S. Domus 
Protector faciundum curavit. Tu pie Hoſpes, Reginam 
Angelorum & matrem Gratiarum hic religiosò venerare, ut 
ejus meritis & precibus à dulciſs, Filio vite auttore & 
peccatorum veniam, & corporis ſalutem, & eterna gau- 
dia conſequaris. 


In Engliſo: 


“ Chriſtian Stranger, whom a Motive of Piety leads hither, you fe 
{© the holy Houſe of Loretio; venerable all over the World by its Divine 
«© Myſteries, and the Glory of its Miracles. Here the Mother of God 
* was born; here ſhe was ſaluted by the Angels, and here the Mord was 
*© made Fleſh, This Houſe was carry'd by Angels firſt from Paleſtine into 

[!:/yria to the Town of Ter/aFe, under the Pontificate of Nicholas IV. in 
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« the Year 1291. Three Years after, in the beginning of the Pontificate HT 
« of Boniface VIII. 1t was carry'd into the Territories of Ancona, near to | na > 
« the- City Recinetum; and by the Care of the fame Angels plac'd upon a Loskιν,ð 
« Mount within a Wood there, where changing its Situation three Times 

« in one Year,” it was at laſt miraculouſly convey'd to this Place, about 

« 200 Years ago. Ever ſince that Time, the People being ſtruck with 

« this Miracle at firft, the Fame of this Houſe has been uuiverſally cele- 

« brated, and for Miracles, it is held in g reat Veneration all over the 

« World: Its Walls, tho? without any Foundations, have remained entire 

and firm for ſo many Ages. Pope Clement VII. in the Year 1525 en- 
closed it with this Marble Caſe all round; Pope Clement VIII. in 1595 
ordered this ſhort Hiſtory of its wonderful Removal to be writ upon 

« this Stone. Cardinal Antony Maria Biſhop of Auximi, took Care that ir 

« ſhould be perform' d. Thou pious Stranger, here religiouſly worſhip 

c the Queen of Angels, and the Mother of Graces, that thro? her Merits 

and Interceſſion, you may obtain from her dear Son, Pardon for your 

| « Sins, Health to your Body, and eternal Joy to your Soul, 


| This is Word for Word the Inſcription upon the lower Part of the Eaſt 

Side; and not that which Mr. Miſſon has coin*d out of his own Brain. Now Very ill 

gire me leave to aſæ you what you think of our Travel-Mongers? Don't 3 by 

however imagine by this, that I pretend to be infallible: By no Means: on 
| But then I will venture to aſſure you, that you will find no Miſtake of that 
Kind 1n any Thing I have hitherto ſent you. But let us return to the holy 

W Cottage, which is become by the Craft of the Popes, as famous now as 

the Temple of Apollo at Delphos was amongſt the ancient Greeks. 

The North Side has two Gates anſwering to thoſe on the South. One of 

W thoſe Gates opens alſo into the hoiy Cottage, the other leads to the Vault or 

Top. The two Baſs Reliefs above thoſe Gates repreſent the Birth of the 

Virgin, and her Marriage with honeſt Fo/eph. They are done by Contucci, 

W £:dinclli, Monte Lupo, and Tribulo, The fix Niches betwixt the double 

W Columns are RIPd up with the Helleſpontine, Phrogian, and Tiburtine Sybils; 

vith the Prophets 1/aiah, Amos, and Daniel. Six of the Prophets are done 

I by the Hand of Girolamo Lombardo ; two by Brother Aurelio the Hermit; 

cone by the Chevalier della Porta, who did nine Sybils likewiſe; and his 

W Brother Thomaſo did the Tenth Sybil with a Prophet. Tribulo, Monte Lupo, 

4 Sangailo made five of the eight Angels, which are on the Top of the four 

Gutes, and the three others with the Feſtoons and the Arms of Pope Leo 

. which are ſeen in eight ſeveral Places are by the Hand of Simon Moſſe. 

bon the Friſes of the four Gates they have cut the four following Latin 

8 itichs, which contain nothing but fine Encomiums on this Houſe, 
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Templa alibi poſuere Patres, ſed Sanctius iſtud m 
Angelice hic turme, Virgo, Deuſque locant. 
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Tllotus timeas quicungue intrare Sacellum 
In terris nullum ſandtius Orbis habet. 


San#ior hæc Aides, quid ni ſacra principe Petro, 
Verbum ubi conceptum, nataque virgo Parens. 


Nullus in Orbe locus prælucet Sanfiior iſto, 
Qudque cadit Titan, quaque reſurgit aquis, 


This fine Building was ſixty Years in compleating, and we were told by 
our Conductors it coſt upwards of 100,000 Crowns, 

After examining at our on Leiſure this magnificent Encloſure, we divert. 
ed ourlelves for ſome Time 1n ſeeing the Numbers of devout Pilgrims com- 
ing out of the Confeſſionals which are in great Plenty all round the Cathe. 


dral. The molt Reverend Eathers the Jeſuits here perform the Office of 


Penitentiaries in all Kinds of Tongues, and each Language, in which they 
Practice is wrote above the Doors of their ſeveral Confeſſionals, to prevent 
Miſtakes. After theſe honeſt Pilgrims are quite clean'd and purify*d from al 
their Sins, they form themſelves into a Body, and march five and five in a 
File, like your London Train'd-Bands, quite round the Church, ſinging 
the Litanies of the Virgin in Latin; a Tongue of which nine out of ten 
amongſt them don't underſtand one Word. 

As I obſerv*d that one of our Guides was juſt entering the holy Cottage 
with my Companions, I made up to follow them; but honeſt Father Po: 
lux ſtop'd me ſhort at the Door, and told me, with a very grave Counte- 
nance, that if any Thing lay heavy upon my Conſcience, it was now 
the Time for me to diſcharge it into his Boſom, before I enter*d into a 
Place hallowed by ſo many Miracles, I anſwered him with a profound 
Bow, that as I had not had the Honour of being acquainted with him above 
an Hour, I muſt beſeech him to be ſo good as to excuſe me from entrult- 
ing him with my Secrets; that I hop'd he would not take it amiſs ; but 
beſides, that my Conſcience was ſufficiently clear to qualify me for ente. 
ing the holy Cottage. All the Anſwer the Reverend Father made me, 


was two or three gentle Flaps upon the Shoulder, as much as to fay I ws 


Deſcrip- 
tion of tl i; 
holy Place 


ſome Pieces of ugly Plaiſter, which is bedaub'd with ſomewhat like Paint 


a Was. | 

The Walls of the holy Cottage are form'd of Bricks and flat. reddiſh 
Stones of an unequal Bigneſs, and very common to be found every where. 
They are built of Chalk and Sand like other Walls, but the Bricks ate 
very ill join'd, and worſe ſet in, which plainly ſhews, that the whole v3 
rear*d in a great Hurry. And that might very well be; for the Fes 
have been before now convicted of building in one ſingle Night an entite 
Mill near Grenada in Spain, Upon a great many Parts of the Walls we ſee 


2 Ing; 


= by Authors, the German Writer of the Mercurius [talicus, and Huguetan 
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ing, repreſenting ſeveral Figures. There are ſeveral of the Virgin 1707- 
with the Child Jeſus, one of St. Catharine with her Wheel, one of St. Clara, 2 16+ 
even obſerved two of the Hermit St. Anthony and his little Bell and his COVER 
Pig, and that of a Pope with his triple Crown: I leave you to judge | 
whether a triple Crown and all that Trumpery were known in the Time of 
the Virgin Mary. The Pavement is of Pieces of white and red Marble ; 
hut this is not the original Pavement, it is too fine for a little Hut, This 
Pavement is ſo cloſely joined to the Walls, that *tis impoſſible to ſee the 
Foundation; for this Reaſon they tell us, that it has no Foundation at all, 
and that it was left at Nazareth, The Roof is pretty modern; as for the 
old Cicling which it had when the Angels tranſported it hither, it diſap- 
peared no Body knows how, | | 

Its Length, Breadth, and Height have been very differently repreſented 3 
make it forty Foot long and twenty broad, and as many in Height. Youvin 
de Rochefort makes it only four Toiſes long, that is twenty four Foot, two 
Toiſes, or twelve Foot in Breadth, and the ſame in Height. The Author 
of the Jaurnal makes it thirty Foot long, twelve in Breadth, and fifteen in 
Height. Doubdan Canon of St. Dennis in France, in his Travels into the 
Holy Land, makes it twenty ſix Foot long, and thirteen broad, and Mr. 
Miſſon makes it in Length in the Inſide thirty two Foot, in Breadth thirteen, 
and in Height about ſeventeen. He has indeed come nearer the Mark than 
any Body elſe; for in the Inſide it is forty four Roman Palms long, eighteen 
in Breadth, and twenty three in Height, which anſwers pretty near to his 
Meaſure. | e c | 

The Altar where they commonly ſay Maſs, is divided from the Sanctu- The Altar 
ary by a Silver Grate, which reaches from the Floor to the Cieling. They aud it, 


thew us upon that Altar a Stone within a Caſe of Silver, on which, as they N 


allure us, St. Peter ſaid his firſt Maſs; and yet you, I am ſatisfied, will 
have the Aſſurance to tell me, that the Maſs is an Invention of the Prieſts and 
Monks. When the City of Venice was once very much afflicted with the 
Plague, the Senate is ſaid to have made a ſolemn Vow to ſend to Loretto a Lamp 
of Gold of a prodigious Weight, if the Plague ſhou'd ſtop by Means of 
the holy Virgin's Interceſſion. Their Vow was heard, the Plague was 
ſtay'd, the Lamp faithfully ſent, and now actually hangs before this Altar, 
Over the Window by which the Angel Gabriel is ſaid to have enter'd, there 
5a Crucifix made of incorruptible Wood, put by the Apoltles themſelves 
in that very Place, immediately after the Virgin's Death, without its being 
inany Body*s Power, according to the Legend, to carry it off, So that this 
3 has been the faithful Companion of the Foly Cottage in all its 
ravels, 
Behind the Altar, and on the other Side toward the Eaſt there ſtands The 
What they call the Sanctuary. Here, that is above the Chimney, where we ey 
were aſſured the holy Virgin a thouſand Times dry'd the Clouts in which oft? 


3 her dear Infant, ſtands the famous and miraculous Lacy of Loretto Virgin, 
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1961. in a Nich, the Top af which is enriched with precious Stones of all Co- 
April 16. jours, and forms a Kind of Rainbow, by the different Luſtres which it 
throws forth. The Chaplain who aſſiſted our Jeſuit Conductors, ſhewed ug 
all theſe fine Things, and aſſured us, upon his Honour, that our Lady wa; 
of Cedar Wond and made by St, Luke, who according to this, muſt haye 
been an Evangeliſt, a Phyſician, a Painter, and a Statuary into the Bargain, 
He added, that it had been carried from Nazareth by the Angels, together 
with the Holy Cottage. This miraculous Image 1s about four Fe oot high; 
its Face 1s very ugly and of a ſwarthy Complexion. 
Her rich Her Dreſs, 'of which ſhe has great Variety, is exceſſively rich. That 
Appares, in which we ſaw her, was covered with an Embroidery of Pearls of very fine 
Vork, with a great many Diamonds in the empty Spaces, It is reckoned 
worth 50,000 Crowns, together with the Robe of the Child Feſus, which 
is of the fame Workmanthip. Her Crown 1s not a triple Crown, az 
Mr. Miſſon ſays after Blaeu's Deſcription, but a Royal Crown enriched 
with Diamonds of an extraordinary Bulk and Beauty, as is likewiſe that of 
her Fondling, both of them Preſents of Lewis XIII King of France, Many 
Chains of precious Stones hung about this Lady's Neck; but what I thought 
moſt ſingular, was a Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece adorned with 
Pearls, Diamonds and Emeralds which hung down her Breaſt, and which 
they tell us, was a Preſent of the good Saint Emperor Leopold. The little 
Jeſus is likewiſe all covered over with precious Stones, and holds a maliy 
Gold Globe in his Hand; but he 1s not as yet a Knight of any Order, 2 his 
Mother is, perhaps on Account of his being under Age. 
Nag, — On the two Sides of the Virgin are two Angels of Gold, each of then 
rept de preſenting her with a Heart of the ſame Meta], ſet with Diamonds and 
ro other precious Stones, The largeſt of theſe was a Preſent from Queen 
Princes, Mary, Conſort to James II. King of England, when ſhe ordered this Lad 
to be petitioned to make her conceive a Son. The other was a Preſent 
trom the old Ducheſs of Modena her Mother, to thank our Lady for her 
Bounty in giving a Prince of Wales to the Englib, in lo miraculous a Mai- 

er, that it ſurprized all Europe. 
Not far from this, is a golden Pectoral adorned with great Diamonds, 
Rubies, Saphirs, Fineralds; and not unlike the Shape of that which the 
High Prieſt wore among the eres. We were told, that this rich Piece was 
likewiſe ſent the good Vi gin by the Queen of Spain, ſecond Wife to Charls 
the IId. and that ſhe accompanied this Prefent with an humble Adrels 
that ſhe might be able to give the World a Prince of Afuria. But either 
this Requeſt was not conceived in ſuch zealous Terms as that of the Queen 
of England, or the laſt mentioned Princeſs had taken her Meaſures bet! 
than the Spaniſh Lady had done; or in ſhort, the good Virgin did not 
chule, by encouraging her, to be dunk with all the barren Catholic Ladies; 
tor it is certain her r Cathelic Majeſty remained barren to her dying Day. 
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Oae of the moſt magnificent of all che Preſents here, a my Opinion, is 1707. 
that made by Aan of Atria, Mother to Lewis XIV. of Fraxce. it is the Ai 16- 
Figure ot a Woman preſenting to our Lady a ſwinging Boy upon a large e ee 
Pillow z this Boy repreſents that Prince, Waom you know ſhe bore eben ß 
Years after fe was married, The whole is of told Gold and mutt be of a 
rodigious Weight. 

We were likewiſe ſhewn a golden Statue of 7,225 King of Hungary, hat ar 
near two Foot high with Its Pedeltal, This rica Preſent did not however Ln 
prevail upon the Virgin to favour him; for a ſhore Time after, ſhe ſuffered Ng of 
this unfortunate Prince and his Army, amounting to 80,000 Men, to be ““, 
deſtroyed by the 2 urks nar Varnes, The brave Fein Hunniades, who was RTE FER 
called the Bruckler of Chriſtendom, very narrowly eſcaped from this terrible of that 
Dcfear, It is true, chat one may in ſome Meaſure vindicate the Madona, Vrince. 
tr this Defeat of a Perſon who had made her ſo rich a Preſent, by laying, 
that ſhe was angry with Ladiſſas on account of his having, without any 
Reaſon or Provocation, violated the Treaty of Peace which he had made 
with Amurath II. and which he had {worn ſolemnly to obſerve. But to 
vindicate this poor Prince in his Turn, we may add, that he did not break 
it but by the expreſs Order of the Pzcar of Cbriſt, who commanded him to 
do it under Pain of Excommunication, by his Nuncio Julian Ceſarini. This 
Cardinal ſuffered as well as Ladi/ias, for he was Killed in endeavouring to 
fave himſelf in the Rout, and his Body given up to the Birds of the Air, 
and the Beaſts of the Field; ſo true is that Maxim. 


, 


Nec enim Les juſtior ulla eff, 
Quam necis Artifices Arte perire ſud. 


That is:“ Nothing is more juſt, than that the Contriver of Miſchict 
« ſhould periſh by his own Contrivance.“ 
This terrible Defeat happened near the Lake of Varnes, in the Year,  . . 
1444, under the Popedom of Eugenius IV. a Venetian, who by a refined nant _ 
Picce of Policy worthy his Nation, prevailed upon the King of Hungary to the Pops. 
break the Treaty which he had ſolemnly concluded with Amurath II., and 
that under the fine Pretext, That all Treaties made with Heretics aud Iuſi- 
dels, without the Advice of the Pope, were void. al 
- We are told by Hiſtory, that Amurath ſeeing the Victory incline to the g, 
= C:ri/:215 in the Beginning of the Battle, lifted up his Hands and Eycs to ble Weide“ 
Haren and cried out aloud ; „O Chriſt ! If you are a true God, as your of Se. 
** Worſhipers give you out to be; punith this villainous Treachery of theirs, 797 U. 
in breaking their Faith with me.” Scarce had he ſaid theis Words, 
when Ladiſlas, by an unſeaſonable Bravado, and well worthy of a young 
Madman, ſpurr'd his Horſe through the thickeſt of his Enemies, where he 
tought Amurath was; and making his way through the molt reſolute ©: | 
zem, he attacked that Prince with Sword in Hand, and diſcharged a grea. 
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1507. Blow upon his Turban: But in that Inſtant, his Horſe failed him, and thy 
April 16. ſo critically, that before the young King could recover himſelf, the Baſhay 
Los ro Cheſerbeg cut off his Head with his Scimitar, and preſented it to Amurath, 
And his The Sultan overjoyed at this lucky Accident, improved it to the greateſ 
compleat Advantage. He ordered that Head to be fixt upon the Point of a Spear 
ee and that it ſhould be proclaimed aloud throughout all the Camp, that it 
Caridans was the Head of the King of Hungary. The Chriſtians, who but too ſoon 

found the Truth of this, were ſo {truck with the melancholy Object, that 
far from revenging the untimely Death of their Prince, they ſtop*d ſhort all 
at once; and ſeeing themſelves preſt hard by the Turks, who had by this 
Time reſumed their Courage, broke their Ranks, and preferred a ſhame] 
Flight to an honourable Death. The brave John Hunniades, ſtruck with & 
terrible and ſo unexpected a Turn of Fortune, did all he could to ſtop the 
Soldiers, but all his Efforts were in vain, and he was born away in ſpite of his 
great Courage by intimidated Multitudes. Upwards of 40,000 Chriſtians 
were killed in the Field of Battle and in the Purſuit, with their King La. 
diſlas and Cardinal Ceſarini the Pope's Legate, beſides a great Number of 
Priſoners. Four hundred Pieces of Cannon, with all the Baggage and other 
rich Booty fell into the Hands of the Turks, They ſtill count that Day, 
which was the Eve of St. Martin 1444, as one of their moſt happy 
Da 8. | : 
Epitaph of A learned Man of that Time made this beautiful Epitaph upon the un- 
Ning Le- fortunate King Ladiſias, in which he makes him ſpeak of himſelf in the 


xx 
- * 


Romulidæ Cannas, Ego Varnam clade notavi, 
_ Diſcite Mortales non temerare fidem. 
Me niſi Pontifices juſſiſſent rumpere fædus, 
Non ferret Scythicum Pannonis ora jugum. 


In Engliſh : 


©« Cannæ was diſtinguiſhed by the Overthrow of the Romans, as Varna is 
* by mine : Ye Mortals learn from thence, not to violate your Faith, Had 
* not the Pope commanded me to break the Treaty, Hungary would not 
„ have been now groaning under the Turkiſh Yoke.” But to return to 

the Santa Caſa. | 5 wi 
An Infi- Beſides all the Statues and the other Riches I have mentioned, we were 
wor 7. likewiſe ſhewn ſeveral Buſto's of Gold and upwards of fifty large Lamps 
kg be both Gold and Silver, with an infinite Number of Candleſticks, among 
EolyCha- which there are two of maſſy Gold, of a fine Size and exquiſite Workman- 
pel. ſhip, ſent to our Lady as a Preſent from the Great Duke of Juſcany. In 
ſhort, we tlrere ſaw ſo much Riches, and ſo many valuable Moveables, which 
have been preſented by Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes and heats 
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that a minute Detail of them would quite tire you. I will only acquaint you, 177 
chat the lateſt Preſent made to our Lady, is always left for ſome time in her 4” 5 
Sight. 

But that which your right Catholic Souls eſteem infinitely more than all Earthen 
the Riches there, is the Earthen Ware which the holy Family formerly Weſſeis 
made uſe of, and which, they tell us, was tranſported thither along with the 1 if 
Holy Hut, without one Piece of it being ſo much as cracked, in the Space Virgin. 4 
of 1700 Years or more. I examined theſe Veſſels very attentively, and 
could perceive that there is enough of the Glazing ſtill remaining upon them, 
as to convince any Perſon who views them near, that they are of good * 

Faenza Ware, ſuch as we ſaw in that City, and which certainly never was 

in uſe amongſt the ancient Fews, Amongſt thoſe Diſhes there are ſome 

Plates covered with Gold to give them an Air of greater value z others of 

them are only tipp*d with it, ſuch as the Skillet in which the Child Feſus's 

Pap was made. And this wonderful Skillet has often the Gift of Curing 
Numbers of ſick Perſons; eſpecially thoſe who are ia Fevers, by their & won- 
drinking Water that has ſtood in this Holy Veſſel for two Minutes. This et ** 
you ſee is a Specific againſt Fevers, ſtill more wonderful than that of the 5 
Plaiſter at La Catholica, and if I could have filched this Skillet with any 
tolerable Degree of Safety, I would ſurely have done it, without the Jeaft 
Scruple of Conſcience, for the Uſe of my Friends. However they preſerve 


with great Care, all theſe holy Diſhes in a little Cupboard which is in the 
Wall, with a Silver Door. 


forgot to tell you, that there is in the Flooring on the Weſt End, a Two dro!l 


Beam or Joiſt, which is neither ſpoiled nor in the leaſt worn, though trod Legends. 
upon for ſo many Years by ſo many Millions of Pilgrims ; and though they 

have been oftentimes obliged to repair the Marble Pavement which is 

near it. They likewife made us remark a Brick in the Holy Wall upon 

the South Side, which having been granted to a Biſhop by a Pope, whoſe 

Name they had forgot, threw the poor Biſhop into ſo cruel and incurable 

a Leproſy, that he was even obliged to carry it back himſelf in Order to 

obtain a Cure, which he did as ſoon as he had put it into its proper place 

again? But you Heretics laugh at all thoſe Miracles as idle Stories. 

| When we had juſt done ſeeing all thoſe Wonders, the Devout Pilgrims Many 
(moit Part of whom were Peaſants of Lombardy) having finiſhed their Li- Sorts of 


tanies and their ſeveral Turns round the Church, were at laſt introduced eee 
, | : d eric 
into tne Holy Cottage. They no ſooner entered it than they fell upon their a 


by the 


Knees, with their Beads in their Hands, and kiſſed the Floor ſeveral Times P.lgrims. 


na very edifying Manner. They afteawards divided into two Bands, the 
one to the Right, the other to the Left, that they might with leſs Confu— 
ton go round. We beheld this Ceremony with great Attention, and I do 
aſſure you, that notwithſtanding your being an obſtinate Here/ic, you would 
have been edified in beholding theſe poor Filgrims make four or five Turns 


See Page 211. 
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wor, round this moſt ſacred Place upon their Knees, and from Time to Time lic: 
55 #10. the Walls with the moſt profound Devotion; and all this with Sighs an 
EE Subs capable of touching the hardeſt Heart in the World. When this Pro- 
Teoeſſion was Over, they all of them aſſembled in a Croud round the Altar in 
the fame Poſture, and very earneſtly beſought our Reverend Guides the 
'/cſuit Fathers, to be pleaſed to offer up in their Name, with a loud Voice, 
a Prayer to the met Holy Lady for fome Favour or other, 
A Poi. This paſt juſt at the very Time when I had done reading a ſolemn Pro. 
eng, hibition, ſtuck up at the Side of one of the Gates of the Holy Place, for. 
coins bidding, under Pain of Excommunication, ail Perfons of what Quality or 
1-4. Condition ſoever to carry from thence the ſmalleſt Thing; or ro enter 
therein wich a Sword or any other Weapon; and yet both J and our Com- 
pany had our Swords by our Sides, without our Conductors taking any 
Notice at all of it. 
A benen While I was buſy reading this, Father Pollux was upon his Ences, ard 
Frazer io praying the Virgin Mary to prevent Inundations; to keep away Fairies and 
the Nu Lobgoblins, of which the common People there are greatly afraid, both Old 
1 and Young ; to kill the Moles; to ſend ſeaſonable Showers, to keep the 
dereut Corn from Blights, the Fruits from Blaſts, the Beans from Storks, the Bar- 
P:1zruns, ley from the Geeſe, the Cattle from Serpents, the Poultry from the Wolves 
and Thieves; together with a Thouſand other Petitions of the fame Na- 
tare, ſuitable to the Condition of Peaſants, which I cannot give you a more 
humourous or better Account of, than in the following comical, poetica 


Deſcription, 


O Dea] quæ ſervas Urbes & Rura, precamur 
Ne Padus exundet, Ne Strix nocturna per umbras 
Hauriat Infantes, nec eant per compita Larve. 
Diva fave Agricolis, Talpas occide, malignam 
Asgeribus peſtem ,, gelidis ſata læta pruinis 
Quando Bruma venit, conſpcrgere Diva memento 
Ne Tineæ rodant anno frumenta ſequenti, 
A Boree fictu pingues defende Mariſcas, | 
A Gruis ore fabas, & ab Anſere farra paluſtri, 
A Serpente boves, a Vulpe & fure Cohortem, * 
A Brucho erucas, a brumd & grandine Vites, 
A vi & fraude Lupi Pecus, a rubigine fruges, 
A rabie Catulos, a flammd & fulmine Villas, 
A murim inſidiis Petaſonem, a Milite Pernas, 
Campe, & pigris.,.. pigris.... heu cætera neſcit 
Mens oblita ſequi ! numerus me in verba reduxit 
* Gallos & Gallinas, 


Sæpius; 


1 
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| 1707. 
Sæpius; ad numerum rediens oblivia forſan | Fril 16. 
Mente abigam, retro gradior, numerumque recurro. LoxetrTo' 


A Murim inſidiis petaſonem, a Milite pernas, 
Campe, & pigris virides Limacibus hortos, 
A Tonitru reboante Codos, a frigore foetas, 

A gravibus vitulos aſtris, a gutture Porcos 
Anginoſo; Operas Pubes ne ruſtica perdat 
Adſis 6 Dea! nec lædant examina Fuci, 

Neu milium furentur Aves, neu Vellera ſentes 
Succida, neu lappas atprendat Lana ſequentes. 
Diva gubernatrix hominfim, cuſtndia valüm, 
Diva l/aboran/im requies, medicina dolentiim, 
Et tutela greguim noſtris precor, annue votis. 


When the Prayer was over, the Pilgrims thanked the good Father ant! 
left the Holy Cc/'age as happy as Princes; they then again fell to ſinging, 
the Litanies of the Holy Virgin, ſtill walking backwards till they got out 
of the Church. As it was pretty late, we delayed ſeeing the Treaſure till 
next Morning, but the Reverend Fathers invited us to refreſh ourſelves 
with them, in ſo handſome a Manner, that we followed them to the Bi- 
ſhop's Palace which likewiſe ſtands in the Square, 


CHAP. X. 


Loretto. The Biſhop's Palace. Particuler Account of the Treaſure, 


and of the immenſe Riches it contains, Tl the moſt conſiderable in 
Europe, it is not ſo well ſtoch'd now as it ⁊cas formerly, and from 
hat Cauſes. Miracles performed by the Madona. The Elaboratory 
of the Santa Caſa. A ſtrong Objection againſt what is ſaid of this 
holy Chapel; and pitiful Reaſoning of a Traveller. Great Proceſjio1s 
ferform'd at Loretto. Trade, Situation, Hiſtory, Government, 
and Fortifications of that City. 


HE Palace I mentioned was begun by Pope Julius II. upon a Model Te 
© which had been given by Bramante, and continued by other i, He 
Lopes. It is ſupported by a double Piazza towards the Square. Its {irfi Palace. 
Story is poſſeſs'd by the Biſhop, the Governor of the Town, and the pri 
pal Officers belonging to the holy Cottage: And here too are lodg'd rhok: 


Cardinals and Princes who reſort hither in Pilgrimage. The ſecond Story 
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1707. is inhabited by the Jeſuits. Our Conductors made us go down into ther 
April 16. Cellars; which are better furniſhed ſtil} than thoſe of the Citadel ef 
I/urtzburg z for we there counted no leſs than 160 Receptacles of Bacchus 
each ſo monſtrouſly large, that it wou'd be out of the Power of Mea to. 
deavour to move them out of their Places, 


LorRETTO 


Vaſt And indeed our good Lady has Occaſion for a large Quantity of Wine, for 
by. ee ſhe cauſes it to be given out to the Biſhop, to the Governor, to the Canong 


the Cellars Of the Church, and to all who wait upon her Deity, to the Seminary, to the 
Hoſpital, to the Society of Jeſus, to the Sons of the holy St. Francis; and 
this is not all; for ſhe ſupplies likewiſe Princes, Cardinals, Ambaſſador, 
Biſhops, and other Prelates who come to viſit her holy Fut, and that toy 
during the whole Time they ſtay in the City. Thus it is no Wonder to 
ſee ſo prodigious a Quantity of the Creature in the Cellars of this Palace, 
And even that is ſcarcely ſufficient to ſatisfy the Wants of all her Depen- 
dants, We drunk our Share of two or three Bottles of this holy Wine in the 
Chamber of honeſt Pollux. In ſhort this Son of Loyola regal'd us very wel]; 
and it was none of his or his Companion's Fault that we did not drink more, 


ij. We went this Morning to the Treaſure Chamber, which they likewißz 
The Lrea- call the Sacriſty, where we found our two Feſuits waiting to receive us, lt 
= wh is about forty Paces in length and fifteen or ſixteen in Breadth, It reſem. 
Eg bles pretty much a Gallery : The Paintings of the Cielings, which 1s Stucco, 
mens is in gilded Pannels, and the high Altar Piece are by the Hand of the Che- 
Kiches it valier Pomeranxi, the ſame who painted the Dome of the Cathedral, ! 
contains. ſhall not mention all the Riches which are ſhut up in the ſeventeen great 
Armories, with double folding Doors, which take up one whole Side of 

this Sacriſty. I will only aſſuxe you that one is quite dazzled with the pro- 

digious Quantity of precious Stones which are to be ſeen here. They hare 

{corned to admit here any Piece of Plate which was not of an extraordinary 
Workmanſhip, and of the greateſt Value : As for the leſs conſiderable Pieces 

of Silver, they have piled them up into Heaps in other Places, in order to 

convert them into good current Money, whenever they ſhall judge proper. 

In the faid Armories there is nothing but Gold, Agaths, Lapis Lazuli, Eme- 
ralds,Sapphires, Rubies, Diamonds,and all other Sorts of precious Curioſities, 

I will now give you a ſhort Account of the principal Pieces in this Treaſure. 
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I. A golden Eagle with its Wings extended, all covered with Diamonds: 
It was a Preſent from Mary Queen of Hungary, Siſter and Concubine to 
the Emperor Charles V. for ſhe was the real Mother of Don Juan 6 
Auſtria. | MS : 

II. A golden Pigeon enamell'd, or to ſpeak after the LTalian Manner, 1 
Tholy Ghet, with a double Crown enrich'd with Diamonds, given by Prince 
Pamphili, Nephew of Innocent X. after his Election into the Popedom. 

III. Two golden Crowns enrich*d with fine Pearls, ſent to our g Lad) 
by the Queen of Poland, after ſhe came to that Dignity, 1 
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See Vol. 1, pag. 161. 162, 
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Iv. A Heart enrich'd with Diamonds, with an Emerald in the Middle, 1707. 
of an extraordinary Bigneſs, given by Henry III. King of France, after his . 
Return from Poland. MER 

v. A golden Crown and Scepter enamelPd, all ſet with Diamonds; a 
Preſent made to the Virgin by Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, when ſhe paſs'd 
by Loretto, in her Way to Rome, to compleat her Converſion, 

VI. A great golden Heart, where we ſee on the one Side, the Name 
Jeſus, and on the other that of Mary in large Letters of Diamond, given 
to our Lady by the Queen of England, Conſort to Charles I, and Daughter 
of Henry IV. King of France, for having ſaved her two Sons from the 
Hand of Cromwel, figs Tas 

VII. Another golden Heart enamell'd and enrich'd with precious Stones, 
preſented by Chriſtina Ducheſs of Savoy, her Siſter, with the Portrait of that 
Princeſs, after the Reduction of the Rebels. 

VIII. A Book of golden Leaves adorn'd with very fine Miniatures, and 
its Cover enrich'd with a great many Diamonds; a Preſent of one of the 
Dukes of Bavaria. 

IX. A Cape all embroidered with Diamonds, given by the famous 7/abe//a 
Clara Eugenia, Infanta of Spain. It coſt (they ſay) that Princeſs 50,000 
Ducats. 3 

X. A Pearl made in Form of a Gondola; the more remarkable, as they 
will have it, that there is an Image of the Virgin imprinted upon it by Na- 
ture: And hearing that Story ſo often repeated, one is apt to think there is 
lomething of that Kind in it. | | 

XI. A great Piece of an Emerald Rock, as taken out of the Mine; 'tis 
a Preſent of Philip IV. King of Spain, in Acknowledgment to our Lady, 
tor having delivered him from the Yoke of the Count Duke 4* Olivarez. 

XII. A golden Crown adorned with very fine Rubies of an extraordi— 
nary Bigneſs. It was ſent our holy Lady by the Ducheſs of Nevers, after 
the Death of the Marechal d' Ancre, that famous Upſtart, who govern'd 
France with a moſt abſolute Power, under his weak and almoſt ſtupid King 
Lewis XIII. | | 

XIII. A Jewel of great Value, with a Picture of the bleſſed Virgin in the 
Middle of it. It is a Preſent from the Counts Martinitz and Slavata,two Bobe- 
an Lords, as a Mark of their Gratitude for eſcaping ſafe and ſound after being 
thrown out at the Window of the Palace of Prague into a kind of Precipice. 
This Deliverance they attributed to the Interceſſion of the bleſſed Virgin, to 
whom, no doubt, they addrefs'd themſelves at the Time they took this dan- 
gerous Leap. A Miracle ſo well proved, can be denied by none but vile 
Xeptics and Infidels. ET ER 
XIV. The Portraits of the four Doctors of the Church, of the moſt cu- 
nous Feather Work that can be ſeen, and ſent by a Vice-Roy of Mexico for 
being cured of a Fever by the holy Virgin; but doubtleſs not without 
nc Help of Jeſuits Bark, which grows in that Country. 

Yor, II. M m XY 
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1707. 
April 17. 


LozETTO 


for having cured her of certain Vapours, which were very troubleſome to her. 


Value upon it, that he has engraved on. the Inſide of the Cover a Caution, 


FR. AA T 

XV. A golden Well, with the Figures of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Samay; 
tan Woman. This is a Preſent of Cardinal Brancaccio a Neapolitan, who al. 
moſt dead of Thirſt in repaſſing the Alps, after having recommended him. 
ſelf to the holy Lady of Loreto, in this Extremity found, about fifty Pace, 
from the Place where he had made his Requeſt, a Spring of Water, which 
quenched his own and his Servants Thirſt. 

XVI. A compleat Altar Furniture, that is to ſay a Crucifix, three Can. 
dleſtics, a Water Veſſel, two Cryſtal Bottles, a Baſon, and a Chalice of 
Arber; the whole valued at 100,000 Livres, and fent by the Lady of 
John Zamoſki, that learned Chancellor of Poland, in Gratitude toour Lady, 


ſelf, and of Courſe to her Huſband. ; 
XVII. An Altar Furniture of Lapis Lazuli, ſent by Count Duke d Olivare,, 
that he might by the means of our Lady, be re-eſtabliſhed in the Favour of 
Philip IV. his Maſter, But it ſeems he received a fla! Denial of his Requeſt; 
whether it was owing, to his Preſent being too inconſiderable, as it came from 
a Perſon who had ſtole ſo many Millions, or to the good Lady's being too 
much incenſed againſt a Miniſter, who had for two and twenty Years made 
himſelf a perfect Tyrant to his Royal Maſter, and conſequently to his 
Subjects, it is not eaſy to decide. 

XVIII. Another Ditto of Coral, of exquiſite Workmanſhip, preſented 
by Leopold, Arch-Duke of Auſtria. 
XIX. Another of Rock-Chryſtal wrought into Flowers, Feſtoons, and 
Figures. | 

RX. A little Trunk of Lapis Lazuli, and another of Rock Cryſta, 
preſented by the Great Ducheſs of Tuſcany, that the Duke her Huſband 
ſhould no longer treat her in the Italian Way. 

XXI. A ſmall Picture repreſenting the Virgin fitting and holding the 
Child Jeſus in her Lap: This Portrait of the Virgin is in a little Nich which 
ſhuts with a little Door of gilt Silver; he who preſented it put ſo great 
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that this Picture ſhould return to him or his Heirs, if any Body was ever 
ſuffered to take a Copy of it. 

XXII. A Tabernacle of Lapis Lazuli, enriched with ſeveral precious 
Stones, and a Fleur de ys of Gold, preſented by Gafton Duke of Orleans, 
after his laſt Reconciliation with his Brother Lewis XIII. 1 

XXIII. and XXIV. Two very fine Diamonds, preſented to the Virgin, 

the one by an Elector of Men/z, the other by a Prince of the Doria Family; 
each valued at 30000 Crowns. PI a1, 

XXV. A large Croſs of Gold, ſet with five ineſtimable Rabies. 

XXVI. An Ebony Crucifix adorned with Figures in Miniature, preſented 
by Pope Clement VIII. with a Robe of Cloth of Silver to the Virgin a pitifu 
Preſent for ſuch a Pope, conſidering the had put into his Hands the City and 


Duch! 
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Dutchy of Ferrara, fine cede, Yet paultry as this Preſent is, I muſt inform 1 17 


you it is the only one from a Pope that is in all this Collection: for their 
Holineſſes take more Care to enrich their Nephews than the holy Virgin. Loa EH ro 
I ſhall not mention to you the vaſt Numbers of Pearls, Rings, Croſſes, 
Diamonds, and other Jewels; nor the prodigious Quantity of Furniture, 
and Ornaments for the Altars, ſuch as Vaſes, Statues, and golden Candle- 
ſtics, which are contained in thoſe Armories, the Detail of which would 
be endleſs. I ſhall only add, that on the other Side of the Sacriſty we ſaw 
upon Tables the Figures of a great Number of Cities all in Silver, with 
their Fortifications, Squares, Churches, and Houſes, all which were ſent 
by the ſeveral Inhabitants of thoſe Cities to our Lady of Loret/o; ſome for 
their Deliverance from the Plague, or ſome other contagious Diſeaſe ; others 
for their Deliverance from ſome Siege or other Danger, by the Interceſſion 
of the moſt holy Lady, We were likewiſe ſhewn a Silver Statue as big as 
the Life, of Adelaide Ducheſs of Bavaria (Mother to the preſent Elector); 
a Silver Galley four Foot long with Oars and Tackling, ſent to our Lady 
by Ferdinand II. Great Duke of Tuſcany, ob Triremes d peſte ſunatas; for 
his Gallies being clear'd of the Plague, and a Model of the Baſtile at 
Paris, preſented by the Prince of Conde, after getting out of that Priſon 
with his Brother the Prince of Conti, and his Brother in Law the Dake of 
Longueville. | 

But when all is ſaid, the Treaſure of Loreto is nothing now to what it eg of 
was in former Times. There are ſeveral Armories filled with Copes, Sur- cious F 

lices, and other ſuch Trumpery, put in the Place of a vaſt Number of Things 
Vows of Gold and precious Stone, which were formerly there, together cen d 
with the Statues of the twelve Apoſtles, each three Foot and half high, and 3 
weighing 60 J. and which by a pious Exchange they have converted into 
good Acres and Fields. e "4 

You will tell me perhaps, that the Keepers of this Treaſure of Loretto ex- 
actly reſemble thoſe ſacrilegious Villains, whom Juvenal laſhes in the 13th 


Satyr in the following Terms. 


Confer & hos veteris qui tollunt grandia Templi 
Pocula adorande rubiginis, & Populorum 
Doua, wel antiquo peſitas a Rege Coronas. 

An dubitent ſoliti totum conflare Tonantem ? 


This Compariſon might hold, if thoſe Gentlemen had converted to their 
wn Uſe thoſe rich Preſents: But it is ſaid they were ſold to buy good 
i\ſtates, and to form a little Territory for our Lady round her Houſe for 
you muſt know that almoſt the whole Country within fourteen or fifteen 
Miles about Loretto belongs to the holy Houſe. So that we may venture to 
tay, that the Madona is the Dives agris, Dives poſitis in fænore nummis of 
race: For beſides all as ag which ſhe poſſeſſes in her own Per- 

TR fon 
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1707. fon, ſhe has laid out, and is laying out daily large Sums at 10 per Cent In. 
April 17. tereſt. Notwithſtanding all this they take Care to keep warm the Charity 
Lox ET To Of the honeſt Pilgrims, by making them believe that ourfgood Lady is very 
much in Debt, by being obliged to expend conſiderably mote than her Ii. 
come, for maintaining her Servants and Attendants, 
But I am afraid you will, by no means, be ſatisfied with this Apology, 
and, in Imitation of M. Palingenius, that great Satyriſer of Prieſts and 


Friars, think and ſay of theſe Gentlemen, with the ſame charitable Diſpo. 
ſition: 


Lucra Sacerdotum ſunt hæc, Arteſque doloſcc, 
Mos quibus eſt ſemper varias effingere Nugas,, 
Ut ftolidas dictis delefient talibus aures. 

Ergo ſibi, non Celicolis hac Turba miniſtrat, 
Deme autem Lucrum, Superos & Sacra negabit; 
Utilitas facit eſſe Deos, qua nempe remotd,. 
Templa ruent, nec erunt Are, nec Juppiter ullus. 


Miracles To conclude this Account of the Treaſure; I dare venture to ſay, that 
ee even in its preſent State it is the fineſt in all Europe without Exception. 
Madina, Let the French Author of Travels thro' France and Italy, thinks it 
nothing in Compariſon of what they call the Spiritual Treaſure ; which con- 

ſiſts of a vaſt Number of Miracles, which the Madona has wrought in Fa- 

vour of thoſe who have invoked her in preſſing Dangers ;, whether Catho- 

lics, Heretics, Turks, Pagans, no Matter what Religion they were of, 
provided they ſincerely implor'd her Help. Amongſt others he gives 

us this extraordinary Inſtance, which he aſſures us happened under the 
Pontificate of Leo X. The Infidels having at that Time, by a more than 

* barbarous Cruelty, rip'd up and tore out the Intrails of a Sclavonan 
Prieſt; this poor Man gathered them up himſelf, and carried them as 

“far as Loretto, where he preſented them to the Virgin.” This Prelent 
was ſo agreeable to the good Lady, that ſhe replac'd them in their proper 
Situation, and cured the honeſt Prieſt ſo well, that no Body could 
have thought that he ever had been unbowel'd, : 
From the Treaſury we were conducted to the Elaboratory, where there is 
nothing curious but the Earthen Veſſels, upon which they put an immenſe 
Value, as being, according to them, painted by the famous Raphael of Ur- 
bino. This great Painter, 'tis ſaid, preſented them to his Sovereign the Dake 
of Urbino, who again made a Preſent of them to the holy Virgin. Upon 
the largeſt of theſe Pots are drawn ſome Hiſtories out of the old and new 
Teſtaments; upon others, Paſſages from Ovid's Metamorphoſis, where 
Gods are repreſented in various Shapes, to enjoy mortal Women. To 
ET. obſcene 


The Ela- 
voratory. 
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obſcene Objects muſt of Courſe have been very acceptable to the moſt pure 
and the moſt holy of all Women. 
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April 17. 
h 0 f — 
Dinner-Time being come we engaged our reverend Conductors to ho-7,,, :1+c 


nour us with their Company. After we ſate down, honeſt Pollux told me A ftrong 
that he had the Day before obſerved with what Attention I meaſured the Objection 


holy Cottage, and examin'd its Walls; and that he fancy'd I had very par- 


ipainit 


- 
* 


Wliaat 13 


ticular Reaſons for ſo doing. Upon this I ſhe d him a Paſſage in a Book (iq of 
of Travels to the holy Land by a Miſſionary Ze/uit who was in the Retinue the Sara 
of the Marquils de Nointe!, the French Ambaſſador at Conftan/inople, and Ca/a. 


which I happen'd to have about me; where the Author ſays, © "That when 
« he was at Nezareth with Mr. Bonnecorſe, the French Conſul at Seyde or 
« Sidon, a learned and inquiſitive Perſon, they had with great Exactneſs 
« and without the leaſt Prepoſſeſſion examin'd together the Chapel, which 


« is built upon the Foundations which the Angels left behind, when they 


« carried off the Walls of the holy Cottage. But that after taking all its 
« Dimenſions, they found that the Chapel of Nazareth was twenty one 
« Foot in Length, and twelve, all but three Inches, in Breadth z which Di- 
« menſions did not ſquare with thoſe of the Houſe of Loretto. This Au- 
thor adds, „That to their very great Surprize they could not find in all 
Nazareth the leaſt Mark that there had ever been in it a ſingle brick Houſe, 
« becauſe, adds he, they have Stones and Quarries in great Plenty, and 
« from them they have always built their Houſes;“ yet every Man who 
has ſeen the Holy Cottage knows, that its Walls are built of Brick, 

The Reverend Father, who underſtands French perfectly well, was quite 


aſtoniſhed at ſeeing this Account, by a Man of his Order, printed at Aniwer to 


Paris with Privilege; and wanted to get off by ſaying, that there was no 
Article of Faith poſitively, which requires our believing that the holy Hut 
was the very Room where the Virgin dwelt. 

Here is a genuine Confeſſion of a rank Jeſuit, which you Heretics may lay 


hold of; but the Reaſoning of the judicious Mr, Laſſels is ſtill more ex- ful Reaſon 
traordinary. Though this Tranſlation of the Holy Cottage, ſays he, is of Lafſels. 


not an Article of Faith, yet when I recall to mind what the Angel faid 
to the Virgin in that Chamber, every Word is not impoſſible with God, I 


* can eaſily perſuade myſelf, that he who made the World out of nothing, 
_* can raiſe a Houſe where there was none before, and that he who by the 


* Miniſtry of his Angels has been able to move the Heavens and the Stars, 
can with eaſe, by an Angel, tranſport a Houſe from one Place to ano- 
ther. As a Proof of the Fact in Queſtion, we have ancient Traditions 


Strange 


it by a 


Feſu * 


And piti- 


and Depoſitions, and the univerſal Belief of all the Catholic Princes in 


Europe, who ſend thither rich Preſents. Beſides this, there are no Stones 
in all the Province like thoſe of which this Houle is Built. a ſtrong Pre- 
1 iumption that they came from a foreign Country. The Antiquity of 
this Houſe likewiſe appears, by a very ancient Painting which 1s 1n the 


** Inſide of its Walls. In ſhort, the whole Country would have cried out 
| | SL Fe „ aſſoon 
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1707. © aſſoon as that Impoſture was broached, and have given the lie to ix 
April 17. Authors.“ | | 
I ſhall only give one Remark upon this Piece of ſublime Reaſoning (a 
I know you will make a great many) and that 1s, that the ancient Paine. 
ing he mentions, repreſents ſeveral modern Saints, and a Pope with his 
Triple Crown. But to return to Father Baker. | 
Great I rold him that I was very much ſurprized to ſee ſo few Pilgrims 
oy Pro. Yeſterday viſiting the Holy Cottage, and thoſe too almoſt all of them Peaſants, 
the Fo Ag or at leaſt the very Dregs of the People. The good Father anſwered me, that 
Chapel. We were not come in one of the right Seaſons for great Pilgrimages, that theſe 
fell out about the Feaſt of the Aſſumption, and the Nativity of the bleſſed Vir. 
gin, which happen in Auguſt and September : And that the Confraternities 
and other Societies of Pilgrims repair to it then in ſuch Numbers, that they 
amount ſometimes to 150,000, ſometimes to 200,000, including the gz 
Pilgrimeſſes, who, under pretext of Devotion, accompany the frolickſome 
Pilgrims to render their Journey leſs tireſome. A like Number of Pil. 
grims repair thither likewiſe at the Feaſts of the Conception, the Preſenia- 
tion, and others. 5 a 
He likewiſe told us, that the great Concourſe of Pilgrims and Pilgri- 
Lade of meſſes, during all the different Feaſts of the Virgin, returned to the Inha. 
Loreto. bitants of Loretto upwards of one Million of Crowns a Year, for great and 
ſmall Beads, holy Medals, Agnus Dei's, Meaſures of the Virgin, her Images, 
bleſſed Grains and ſuch other Things, in which the whole Traffic of that lit- 
tle City conſiſts, I call it little becauſe it may be ſaid to have but two great 
Streets, where there is nothing to be ſeen but Toy-Shops and Inns, 
It is ſituated upon a riſing Ground in the Marquiſate of Ancona, about 


LoRETTO- 


Situation two Miles from the Gulph of Venice, and they pretend that antiently there 


N ſtood a Temple dedicated to Juno by the Tuſcans, upon the very Spot 


wn. Where the Cathedral now ſtands, which encloſes the Holy Cottage; but this 
Tradition is only invented perhaps to form a Contraſt, betwixt the Caths- 
lic Queen, and the Pagan Queen of Heaven. They likewiſe tell us that 
this City, known to the Ancients by the Name of Cupra Montana, was 
named Lawuretto, from a Laurel Thicket which ſtood near it. However 
that may be, Leo X. cauſed it to be encloſed with a Wall, and Sixtus V. 
fortified it xh ſome Towers which contain an Arſenal, but a very paultry 
one, and not worth ſeeing. The fame Sixtus and his Predeceſſor Gre- 
gcry XIII. cauſed the neighbouring Mountain to be cut, to make it of eaſier 
Acceſs to Pilgrims. Clement VII, and Pius V. ordered the like to be done 
to the Woods which ſurround it, to render the Air more wholeſome. And 
to draw more Inhabitants thither, they granted them many Privileges, and 
reed them from many Taxes. It was the ſame Sixtus V, who created I- 
rello into a Suffragan Biſhopric of Ferin, and its Church, which before was 
only Collegiate, into a Cathedral, 


Its 


_ 


though ITALY. 271 
Its firſt Protector was the Cardinal De la Rovere, in the Time of Sixlus V. 1707. 


and ever ſince that Time all its Protectors have been Cardinals. Leo X. ri 17. 
eltabliſned a Vicar there for civil and eccleſiaſtical Affairs, and at preſent FEISS 


the Pope ſends a Governor there, who preſides over both civil and criminal Its Go- 


Juſtice, The Cardinal Protector chuſcs a Canon of the Cathedral, who vernment- 
takes care of the Treaſure, and three Chaplains for the Government of the 

Holy Cottage. The Biſhop, on his Part, has the Right of appointing ano- 

ther Canon, who performs the Office of Penitentiary, in Conjunction with 

the Reverend Fathers the Jeſits, three others who adminiſtrate the Sacra- 

ment to the devout Pilgrims, and a Fifth who takes care of the Epilcopal 

Sacriſty, which is different from that belonging to the Santa Caſa. 

The Situation of Loreto renders its Approach on all Sides pretty diffi- Roads 
cult, notwithſtanding all the Care which has been taken to make it acceſſible, about it. 
It was even very difficult to go to it on the Land Side, before they had cut 
out the Road in the Mountain; by good Luck the Soil there is very ſtrong, 
ſo that on that Side the Road is pretty plain and agreeable. _ 

As to its Fortifications they are very weak, for a Place of ſuch Importance. Fortifca- 
They conſiſt of no more than eight great Towers in Form of Bulwarks, which tions 
fank one another very ill, and on the Sea Side a Curtain very much extended, 
which is not ſeen but by the Bulwark next the Gate. The Land Side is 
ſomething better, and the Gate on that Side 1s defended with two Bulwarks, 
with Merlins, which are pretty well furniſhed with Artillery. 

Notwithſtanding all this, if the Queen of Great-Britain would but give Very 
me two Frigats of fifty Guns each, mann'd with three hundred good ſtout Weil. 
Fellows, and a Commiſſion to carry off the Treaſure of Loretto, the Virgin 
and all her Riches, I would venture my Head if I did not ſucceed; and I 
would even take my Chance of being ſtruck blind, which the good Ca- 
tholics tell us is the Fate of all thoſe who come hither with ſuch a Deſign. 
Huguetan tells us in his Relation, that the City of Loreto is very well tor- 
tized, and that it has fine Suburbs, which is all Chimerical, and the Dream 


0: a Man awake, there being no ſuch Thing, 4 
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April 17. 


CHAP. XXVI. oy 


Departure from Loretto. Recanati. The Cathedral and Town di. 
ſcribed. Vaſt Number of Beggars in Italy. Macerata. An an- 
cient Marble, and Deſcription of the Town. Prophecy found in it, 
and exemplary Puniſhment of one who attempted to explain it, Fur. 
tifications of Macerata, Tollentin, a Biſbopric. Church of St. Ni- 
cholas and its Singularities. An Image which fweated at the Death 
of a Pope. Legendof St. Nicholas. An antique Column and Sta. 
tue. Deſcription of Tollentin. Great Men born there, and ſhurt 
Hiſtory of the learned Philelphus. 


An Aque- AVING ſeen all the Singularities of Loretto, and heartily thanked 
duct. our honeſt Countrymen for all their Civilities, we continued our Jour- 
ney. All the Country betwixt Loretto and Recanati is very fine. At ſome 
Diſtance from the former we ſaw, on the Highway on the Left, a covered 
Aqueduct, which conveys Water to it. Its Inſcription ſays, that it was 
built by Camillo Borgheſe, afterwards Pope Paul V. After leaving, on the 
ſame Side, the Town of Monte Santo, ſituated upon a riſing Ground, we 
arrived at Recanati. 
Rec- This City 1s ſituated on the Top of a high Mountain three Miles from 
NaTl. Toretto. It is ſaid to be built out of the Ruins of the ancient Helvia Ricing, 
BL my deſtroyed by the Goths under their King Alaric , in the Year 410. Its L. 
Hiſtory, in Name is Recinetum, or Recina Nova, with the Title of Biſhopric, which 
is now united to that of Loretio. Huguetan is miſtaken, when he ſays, that 
this City was anciently called Helvia Ricina, and that it is the Capital of 
the Marquiſate of Ancona. 72 2 
A Repre- As we paſt by the Town-houſe, I obſerved in the Middle of its Front, 
ſentation the Hiſtory of the Tranſlation of the Holy Cottage, from Dalmatia to the 
- = Territory of Recanati, This Repreſentation is in Braſs, with a Marble 
ton of the Border. We there ſee five Angels, who carry the holy Houſe with the 
Santa Ca- Virgin, and the Infant Jeſus ſitting a-top of it, with theſe Words; Non fecit 
fo.  taliter omni Nationi. 1. e. She has not done ſo lo every Nation, The follow- 
ing Inſcription is in Marble below this Repreſentation, 


Virgin Lauretane 
Duod Nazarenam ſuam Demum 
In Recinetenſi Territorio 
Nixam voluerit. 
Senalus Populuſque tanti Beneficii memorcs 
Aeneam banc Molem P. P. 
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1707. 
In Engliſb: 16 
nen, b 
« The grateful Senate and Citizens of Recanali have erected this Brazen IN, 


. NA 
« Monument, in memory of the great Honour done them by the bleſſed 
Virgin, who fixed her Houſe upon their Territory. 


Among ſome Tombs of Biſhops in the Cathedral, there is that of Pope 
Gregory XII. a Venetian, who was depoſed by the Council of Conflance, with 
Benedict XIII. and John XXIII. and not in that of Piſa, as Mr. Miſſon ſays, 
This Tomb is very plain, having nothing but the Arms of that Pope with- 
out a triple Crown, only a CardinaPs Cap, with an Epitaph in Gothic Lets 
ters, and full of Abreviations, which begins thus, | 


Maximus Ecclfie Princeps Clericiſaue Monarcha 
Ordine Gregorius bis ſex mibi cleuditur arca, c. 


_ Oviit anno Domini M.CCCC.XVII. 


The whole Ceiling of the Nef is carved, gilded and painted in Pannels- 
Obſerving that they were erecting a Theatre in the Choir, I had the Cu- 
rioſity to aſk the Workmen what the Deſign of it was, they anſwered, that 
it was to repreſent the Paſſion of our Lord during the Holy Week, and 
that the Spectators of this Tragedy, would be not only the Magiſtrates and 
the Chapter, but our Lord himſelf, who was to be expoſed in the Holy 
Sacrament upon the Altar under a magnificent Canopy. 

Recanati is ſurrounded only with a ſimple Wall, without any Flanks. The 
It is very long, but ſtraight, and is conſiderable for nothing but its Fairs Town de- 
which are held there twice a Year, and draw together a great Number of {crib<s. 
Merchants from all the Cities of Lay. From the Mountain on which it is 
| ſituated, we diſcovered a very fine Country, fertile in Corn, Wines and 
Fruits, with Plains, Hills, Towns, and the Apennines, whole Tops are partly 
covered with Suow, and ſome Rivers; in a Word, a prettier Landſkip 
can no where be ſeen, but it is far from being peopled. 
In proceeding on our Journey, we came to the Ruins of the ancient Helvia ieh 
Ricina, where we ftill fee ſome Remains of an Amphitheatre, built of Stone Ricinu, a 
and Brick mixed together. I came out of my Chaiſe to examine the old 1am dGity 
Marbles which the Peaſants had dug up ſome Days before. They were 
Pieces of Corniſhes, Freezes and Chapiters, almoſt intire, but without the 
leaſt Remains of an Inſcription. This Town muſt certainly have been very 
large, for its Ruins extend a great Way on the Plain and on the neighbour- 
ing Hills, In Confirmation of which, we were aſſured that Recanati and 
Macerata, were both built out of its Ruins, after the Goths had entirely 
deſtroyed it. 1 

About twenty Paces from the Remains of this Amphitheatre, we paſt „„ . 
the Potenza, anciently Potentia, upon a Bridge upwards of two hundred pizer, ; 


Yor. II. Nn -"- Paces 
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1707. Paces long. This River, as well as all the reſt which we paſt ſince we lef; 
April. 17, Bologna, have their riſe in the Apennine Mountains, and diſcharge themſelvez 

into the Gulf of Venice. | 
Potentia, There ſtood formerly at its Mouth, a pretty conſiderable City of the 
9 ſame Name of Potentia, of which there is not now the leaſt Remain; tho 
_ the learned Ligorius pretends that it ſtood in the Place which is now called 
Woes Porto de S. Lepido. Sirabo, Ptolemy, Titus Livius, Pliny, and the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, ſpeak of it as one of the moſt conſiderable Cities of the an. 
cient Piceni; and Titus Livius adds, that it was made a Roman Colony with 
Piſaurum now Peſaro, that is to ſay, in the Year of Rome 569, but now the 

Ruins themſelves are ruined. Tpſe periere Ruinæ. | 


Vaſt I muſt acquaint you with a ſmall Obſervation I made, with Regard to a 


1 certain Species of Animals, who next to Prieſts, Monks and Lawyers, may 
= Lich. - truly be called, the greateſt Leeches of the Human Race, What I mean, 


is, the Beggars with whom we were peſtered as we went along the high 
1 Roads, all through Lombardy, Romania, and the Marquiſate of Ancona; nor 
could we get rid of them without giving them ſomewhat. There are Multi 
tudes of all Sexes and Ages, Men, Women, and Children, all coming to aſk 
Alms. In Lombardy they beg in the Name of the great St. Anthony of Padua; 
in other Places it is generally in the Name of the Bleſſed Virgin of Lorelio, 
4 or elſe by the Sculs of Purgatory, very ſeldom in the Name of God. 
1 Law of They ſurely would not have ſuffered in the Time of Charles the Great 
bo _ ws ſuch a Number of Beggars, for that Prince made a very ſevere Edict againſt 


azainit them, and ſuch other Vagabonds; the Subſtance of which is as follows. 
{vch Sort 


of People. 


Mendici per Regiones vagari non permittuntur. Suos Pau- 
peres quæque Civitas alito, Illis, niſi manibus operentur, 
| nullus quidguam dato. Mangones, Vagabundi, & Cotiones, 
j qui impoſturis homines ludunt, coercentor, Facinoroſus 
oculum pro prima culpd perdito : Culpam iterans naſo trun- 

cator : Tertid deprehenſus capitalem poenam luito, 


In Engliſh : 


Let not Beggars be ſuffered to ſtrole about the Country. Every City 

; * 1s to maintain its own Poor, No Man is to give any thing to ſuch, ut 
e Jeſs they labour with their own Hands. Jugglers, Vagabonds and Thim- 

blers, who deceive People by Tricks, are to be reſtrained. Let a Rogue 


loſe an Eye for the firſt Fault; for the ſecond, let his Noſe be cut oft ; 
and for the third, let him forfeit his Life.““ 


** 


c 


* 


40 


o 


A 


Cauſes If you aſk me, why the People are ſo miſerable, and why there is ſuch 2 
of this viſible Poverty through all thoſe fine fertile Countries? I anſwer, that it * 
great Mi- owing in a great Meaſure to the Decay of Commerce; but the chief 
e Reaſon is the bad Police of the Eccleſiaſtical Government, and the exo 


cal State, . bitant 
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bitant Taxes impoſed by the Camera Apoſtolica upon its Subjects, which 1707. 

renders the Lands generally uncultivated and deſart. Whereas through the #7 17. 
Territories of Venice, Genoa and Lucca, Commerce flouriſhes, the Towns 
and Villages are well peopled, and all the Ground cultivated, This is a 
Fact not to be diſowned by the greateſt Bigots for the Church of Rome. 
But as ſome Excuſe for the Severity of their Government, they ſay, 
that the Subjects of thoſe Republics, through the too great Liberty and Wealth 
they enjoy, are become the moſt corrupted and wicked People in all Italy, This 
is poor Reaſoning, as if Corruption and Wickednels did not prevail as much, 
or rather more, in the Eccleſiaſtical States, than it does any where elſe. Bat 
et us finiſh our Digreſſion, for we will find abundance of Opportuniti:s to 
reſume this Subject. 

After paſſing the Po/enza, we went upwards for two Miles, by a Road Mac- 
betwixt two riſing Grounds, which led us to Macerata. We entered it by 2 
a triumphal Arch built in the antique Manner, that is, with a very high triumphal 
Arch in the Middle, and a little one on each Side, This Arch is called Arch. 
Arco Pio, after the Name of the Cardinal who raiſed it, and whoſe Buſto in 
Bronze is upon the top of the high Arch. As we came pretty early into Macera- 
ta, we had time enough for walking through the City, which is ſituated on a 
Mountain, from whence we can ſee a very fine Country as far as the Adria- 
tic Sea, which is at a pretty Diſtance, | 

Mr. Miſſon, in his Memoir for Travellers, has fallen into a pleaſant Blun- Groſs Mi. 
der; he ſays, That after the Goths had deſtroyed Helvia Ricina, the Emperor 8 
Alius Pertinax cauſed Ruins of it to be carried on the two neighbouring riſing ow. 4 

_ Grounds, and built Recanati and Macerata out of them. I ſhould be glad to 
know in what Anecdote Mr. Miſſon found, that the Goths had ravaged 1taly, 
under the Empire of Pertinax, whoſe Name was Helvius, and not Alius, 
and who having reigned no more than two Months and twenty eight Days, 
could have no time to build two Cities out of the Ruins of one, even ſup- 
poſing it had been true that this City was ruined under his Reign; though 
that did not happen till 216 Years after, under the Reign of Honorius. 

It is true that ſome Authors have ſaid, that Pertinax made it a Roman An an- 
Colony, and had given it the Name of Colonia Helvia Ricina ; but they pre- cient In- 
ſerve an antique Marble at Macerata, which was dug out of the Ruins of ee 
the former, whoſe Inſcription imports, that Ricina was founded by the ing Ma- 
Emperor Septimius Severus, who, in Honour to the Memory of his Preae- cerata. 
cellor Pertinax, gave it the Name of Helvia. The Inſcription is as follows: 


Imp. Caeſari. L. Veri. Aug. Fil. 
Divi. Pii. Nep. Divi. Hadriani. Pron. 
Divi. Trajani. Parihici, Abnep. Div. 
I Nervae. Adnepoti. L. Septimio. Severo. 
4 Pio. Pertinaci. Aug. Arabic. Adiab. Parth. 
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Anil 7. Maximo. Pont. Max, Tribunic, Poteſt. XVII. 
1 Imp. XII. Cos. III. P. P. i 
i DE is * | Colonia. Helvia. Ricina. 
« Conditori. ſuo. 
1 | Deſcrip- Though Mr. Miſſon ſays alſo, that there is nothing to be ſeen at Mare. 


tion of this ga, yet it is one of the fineſt and beſt peopled Cities in all the Marquiſats 
own. of Ancona, The Legate, or the Governor from the Pope reſides there; iti; 
here he keeps his Chancery, and judges without Appeal in all Provincial 
Cauſes. Its Streets are large, and for the moſt Part ſtraight, and paved 
with Bricks placed edgways, like thoſe of Pejaro. The Houſes are gene 
rally handſome enough, and well lighted ; from all which we may judge 
that it is a new City. The fineſt Buildings lie in the great Square, ſuch a 
the Town-houſe and the Legate's Palace, the Apartments of which are ſpa 

| cious, and adorned with good Paintings. 
i" Flatteries I remarked vpon the Freeze of its Corniſh an Inſcription beginning thus, 
| on wicked PoNTIFICATI, DIVI. JVLII. II. AVGVSTI. i. e. In the Popedom of the 
4 Popes. Blefjed Julius II. The reſt is effaced. A very fine Epithet truely ! for a 
14 Fellow who threw St. Peter*s Keys into the Tyber, to take St. Paul's Sword, 
and put to death 20,000 People. It is true a greater Monſter of a Pope 
than him, I mean Alexander VI. Father to the famous Cæſar Borgia, was 
dignified with the Title of Gd; witneſs theſe Verſes made upon him. 


Ceſare magna fuit, nunc Roma eſt maxima, Sex!us 
Regnat Alexander: Ille vir, Iſte Deus. 
Raynaldus ad An. 1492. 


— — . ego — 


Z:r2:3: The Church and Convent of the Barnabites are likewiſe in the fame 
Crurcn Square, and of very fine Architecture. Two Fathers belonging to that 
ans Con- Church, knowing us to be Strangers, offered to ſhew us their Convent. They 
Sr conducted us at firit to a ſubterranean Chapel, where we were obliged to 
creep almoſt on all fours into a ſquare Place quite lined with Faſper ; in the 
Middle of which is an open Tomb with the Figure of Chriſt lying extended 
within it, They told us, this little Place was quite like the Sepalchre of our 
Lord near Jeruſalem, and we were fain to take their Word for it. The 
Church and the Refectory of the Monks are very magnificent, and adorned 
with ſeveral Pictures by Carlo Marraiti, who has the Reputation of being 
the beſt Painter in Lacy at preſent. The Dormitories, and the Chambers 
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of the Fathers are likewiſe very agreeable, both for their neatneſs and fine 

Proſpect. The high Altar-piece of the Church of the Capuchias, wiici WK 

repreſents Paradite, is a Maſter-piece by the famous Barocci. 4 

Ober The Houſe and Church of the Jeſuits are likewiſe worth the ſeeing, but 
54.ci285 the Cathedral is ſmall, and has nothing remarkable about it. The 3 
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palace is not far from hence, and this Prelate is likewiſe Biſhop of Tollen- 1797. 


lin, a Suffragan of Fermo. April 17 
As to the Inhabitants, we ſaw a great deal of good Company at Mace- jc... 
rata, and more Freedom than is to be met with in the other Cities of 7:aly, & ar a. 
even Bologna itſelf, The Men and Women of any Faſhion here dreſs like The Inta- 
the French, with this Difference, that the married Women wear very high DUANE. 
Hcad - dreſſes and Top- knots, and the unmarried. ones none, but their Hair 
plaited. They walk pretty freely through the Streets, but are cloſcly fol- 
lowed by their Mother or ſome old She-Relation ; for tho ſe old Ladies know 
by Experience how frail all Fleſh is, eſpecially Italian Female Fleſh, 
As to the Men, there is a prevailing Opinion almoſt all over Europe, that ard 
they generally are very much averle to drinking; yet there are many and du k ng 
many Exceptions, We have ſcen a great Number in our Travels, who ned 
were extremely fond of Wine even to an Exceſs ; eſpecially among the 1 7,“ 
lower Sort. This very Day we had a convincing Proof of it. For as Wwe 
were returning to our Inn, we met with a numerous Company of young 
People, who having indulged themſelves in their Cups to a high Degree, 
fal a quarrelling, fighting, and almoſt murthered one another. So true it 
is, that Opinions, though ever ſo general, are not always to be relied upon. 
In the Time of Pope Urban VIII. they dug up at Marcereta an old à pro. 
Marble, upon which was engrav*d a Prophecy in old Lombard Characters. phecy con- 
It ſaid that Rome would be pillaged under a Pope, who ſhould have Bees cerning 
in his Arms. A poor Capuchin fooliſhly took it in his Head to explain this %. 
Prophecy, and boldly maintained, that it was fulfilled by the Robberics and 
Pillaging daily committed in that City by this Pope, and his Nephews the 
Barbarini, who have three Bees for their Arms, This Explanation partly gave rite 
tothe famous Rebus, Quod non fecerunt Barbari, id fecere Barberini : ** What 
« the Barbarians themſelves had not, the Barberini have done.“ Bat the 
honeſt Father had better by half have been counting his Beads, than have 
puzzled his Wits in explaining old Saws. They took Care to convince him 
that he was a Fool at beſt, for he never was heard of again. So true it 15 
that a Sin there againſt the Hol Sze, has one Thing in common with the Sin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, in that it is never pardoned in this World. 
Notwithſtanding this monſtrous Severity againſt the poor Capuchin, and Pan's 
that exerciſed upon * the unfortunate Ferrante Palaviciuo, which happened 2 ow 
much about the ſame Time, when this Pope cut off eighteen Saints from the VIII. Ty 
Calendar, a Paper was found next Morning paſted up upon Paſquin's Statue, 
importing, hat Urban VIII. having put the whole Chriſtian World in d- 
0dr, was new introducing Confuſion inio Heaven. | 
Macerata is ſurrounded with good Walls flanked with large Towers built _ 
in the antique Manner, which have been modern fed into Baſtions, but ase Sa wg 
all nowever a litcle ob:uſe. It; Ramparts in ſome Places are defective, and ſuch 1 
ol them as have no Dich, are fo very ſteep, that they appear inacccſiible 


Vid. Page 30, zi. 
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1707. thro! their Glacis being ſo perpendicular; a good Preventive againſt a Se. 
April 17+ lade. The Gate facing the High-Road to Tollentin is cover'd with a large 
e detach'd Bulwark; tho? for all that it might be very eaſily ſurprized, as the 
KATA. Front of it towards the Fields is neither defended nor ſeen from any Place; 

| Beſides, it has no Ditch. | 
Academy I muſt not forget to tell you that there is in this City an Academy of Witz 
of Wis. or Virtuoſos, who have taken the Name of Catenati, or the chain'd; but 

no Univerſity, as Huguetan in his Travells pretends there is. 
OD We ſet out this Morning from Macerata by a fine large Avenue, and 
« tuver. after paſſing betwixt two riſing Grounds, on the Top of which ſtand the 
Towns of Monte Bellona, and Monte del Ormo, formerly Mons Ulmus, we 
coaſted for ſome Time the River Chienti, which I learned by an Inſcription, 
was the ancient Centius. I am from Time to Time obliged to aſk of the 
Peaſants the Names of the ſmall Towns, Villages, and Rivers that are not 
mark*d upon our Maps, for our Drivers are, I believe, the moſt ignorant 
Fellows in all 7aly, in any Thing elſe beſides their Profeſſion. They are 
merely acquainted with the Names of the Towns thro* which they paſs ; but 
for thoſe that lye to the right and left, they know no more of them than if 
they lay in China. 
grims up- The Plain betwixt Macerata and Tollentin is fertile, and pretty well cul 
on the tivated, but the Inhabitants very thinly flown, We there met from Time 
Road. to Time ſome Knots of Pilgrims and Pilgrimeſſes, with their leathern Man- 
teels, and their Staffs, who were going to pay their Devotions to our good 
Lady of Loretto: Some of them were playing upon the Guitarre, others 
dancing, and ſome of them ſinging Litanies to the holy Virgin; and I ob- 
ſcrved many others, who wou*d now and then be toying with the wanton 
Pilgrimeſſes: In ſhort, the whole was a kind of Farce Devotional and 
Comical. 
3 aug About ſeven in the Evening we arrived at Tollentin, in Latin, Tollentinun, 
Church of This Town, according to P/iny, was formerly a Roman Colony. At preſent 
S. Nicho- it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by the Abode, the Death and the Relics of 
as. Sanctus Nicholaus of Tollentin, an Auguſtin Monk. The Church, which is 
conſecrated to him is magnificent ; for beſides its having a fine Portico, all 
its Cieling is carv'd, gilt, and painted in Copartments; its Chapels are 
the ſame. That which contains the Arm, the Heart, and the other Relic 
of this holy Man in an Iron Cheſt, adorn'd with a Silver Foillage, is a vet] 
noble one; we there ſee nothing but Carvings, Gildings, and Paintings, 
Its fine The two Sides of the Wall are taken up with two excellent Pictures in 
Panungs: Jarge gilded ſquare Frames. The one by Carboncini, repreſents the great 
St. Nicholas in the Air, driving away the Plague, which then infeſted the 
City of Venice; in the other, which is by Mathew Stom a German Painter, 
we ſee the burning or the Palace of St. Mark, and the fame St. Nicholas 


the 
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the Clouds, coming to extinguiſh it. There a great Numher of Figures in 2 
this laſt Picture, which they reckon worth 3000 Sequins: Both of them 
were given by the Republic of Venice in Remembrance of the Benefits re- Toll Ex- 
ceived from this holy Man on thoſe two Occaſions, TIN. 
The little inner Chapel is very obſcure of itſelf, but very well illuminated 70 N 
with a great Number of ſilver Lamps. The Walls are all covered with Vo- Pen 
tive Preſents of the ſame Metal, and the Ornaments of the Altar, where 

pve ſee the Portrait of the Saint in beaten Silver; In ſhort, every Thing here 

zs of Silver. They likewiſe ſhew at the Gate of this little Chapel, a ſmall 
Oratory very dark, into which St. Nicholas retired every Day, to pray for 

ſome Hours at the Foot of a wooden Crucifix, which they preſerve with 

great Care, They believe, but they are not very ſure of it, that the Body of 

the ſame Saint is preſerved in another large Chapel here, within a great 
Vault, upon which they have reared a fine Marble Tomb with his Statue 

on it. 

We alſo ſaw his Head painted from the Life upon the Wall covered Miracu- 


Vith Glaſs, with this Inſcription in Letters of Gold: = n 
3 cholas, 
Flec Imago Sti. Nicolai de Tollentin. abunde ſudavit and Re- 
in morte Eugenii Pape quarti, 3 
pon its 


This Image of St. Nicholas of Tollentin ſweated plentifully upon the 
Death of Pope Eugenius IV. | 


= Now you muſt know that this Pope was the very ſame who, by his perni- 

W cious and impious Counſels, occaſioned the Misfortune of Ladiflas King of 

Hungary, which I mentioned before at large, and of the Slaughter of upwards 

of 40000 Chriſtians: It was alſo the ſame Eugene, who was depoſed by the 
Council of Ba/zl, for being a vile Heretic, a Diſturber of the whole Chri- 

tian Church; guilty of Simony, Perjury : In ſhort, for being one of the 

W grateſt Rogues that ever ſat in St. Peter's Chair. So that the Sweat of lio- 

neſt St, Nicholas's Head was, I think, very ill beſtow'd. Or elſe we may 
nancy that it was occaſioned by its thinking, that ſuch a villainous Pope 

muſt of Courſe be damned to all Eternity ; and by the Horror the good 

Lait felt at ſeeing the Vicar of Chriſt delivered up to the Devil and all his 

We Satellites, In that Caſe, I don't wonder, in the leaſt, if this pious Head 

I ſhould ſweat : I even think ic ought to have ſhed a Torrent of Tears into 

= ie Bargain, 8 

= The Walls of this Chapel are very finely painted with the Repreſentations 

3 of the principal Miracles of St. Nicholas, and covered with a vaſt Number 

3 of waxen and wooden Vows, in place of as many Gold and Silver ones 


Z Which were there formerly; but which they have now converted to more 
= Cnvenient Uſes, | 
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could not throw down this great Man, changed their Play, and each of 


His other 
miracu- 
lous Per- 
formances 


Inſcrip- 
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Ncmory 
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The Cloiſters of the Convent are very ſpacious, and all painted in Freſe, 
Amongſt other Miracles of the great St. Nicholas, we there ſee the Mar. 
ner in which, having ſtruck with a Wand a very deep Well, from which 
no Body could draw a ſingle Drop of Water, he made a plentiful Stream come 
from it, which is ſtill made Uie of as a ſovereign Remedy againſt the Epilepſy 
or falling Sickneſs, Here is your modern Moſes ! You will fee this good 
Saint by and by a ſecond Jacob; but with this Difference, that the old Ja. 
cob had only his Thigh diſlocated, whereas the modern One was almof 
beat to Pieces, For in another Place of the Cloiſters, .he is repreſented x; 
wreſtling with all the Force both of Hands and Lege, like an ancient Boxer, 
againſt ſeven or eight ſturdy Devils. The Painter has been very ſucceſsful 
in repreſenting the Keeneſs of theſe Boxers : But at laſt the Devils ſeeing they 


them taking a ſwinging Cudgel in his Hand anointed him in a dreadfi] 
Manner. As a Proof of this, they ſhew a Cudgel which dropt from one of 
thoſe termagent Devil's Hand, which it was not in his Power to take up again; 
becauſe the good St. Nicholas, tho* quite mauled with the Blows he had 
received, had the Preſence of Mind to make a Sign of the Croſs upon that 
Stick, every Time the Devil attempted to take it up, 

Beſides this Miracle, they have not forgot here to repreſent the famous 
Embraces of the Crucifix of Cordova, which I mentioned in the Article of 
WWirtzburg *, and the Partridges ready roaſted, that the Saint made to fy 
out of the Diſh in which they were ſerved up, to convince an Infidel like 
you. The Monk, who ſhewed us all theſe fine Things, reſerved to us for 
the laſt and greateſt Rarity, the Room where the great St. Nicholas died. 
We there ſee a very long Inſcription upon a Marble, beginning thus ; 


Locus in quo ſtas vialor I 
Terra ſancta eſt | 
Piceni Moyſis Horeb miriſicus. 
Auguſtinenſis Bethel Facob, 
Brachiorum luctd uſque ad ſanguinem, Sc. 


In Engl: 


« Stranger, the Spot on which you ſtand is holy Ground. This is tl 
wonderful {ore of the Moaſes of Ancona, the Bethel of the Auguſtine 7a 
cob, by wreſtling even till he was bloody.“ 


All the reſt of this Inſcription is very tireſome, containing nothing but 
by perbolous Encomiums upon the good St. Nicholas, as high ſtrained as thoſ 
Kind of Performances upon their other Saints generally are. 


* | o . 
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We thanked our Guide for all his trouble, and to crown his Civility he 1707- 
made each of us a Preſent of ſix little d ſed Loaves, which infallibly cure all Cat 
Sorts of Agues, whether Tertian, Quartan or Quotidian, Theſe Cakes Ty, x. 
are no bigger than a large Filbert, and as hard as Stone; ſo much the bet- ix. 
ter; they will keep the longer. The good Monk, who made us this preſent * 
told Wonders of the different Qualities of theſe little Talismans. I con't Loaves. 
well remember the many extraordinary Virtues which he attributed to them 
I only know that they preſerve from Fire and Water all thoſe who wear 
them, that they cure the Cholic, the Cramp and the Tooth-Ach; and that 
if they are thrown into the Sea, during the moſt violent Tempeſt it is in- 

intly appeaſed. | ; 
N palüng thro? the Square we were made to obſerve upon the Wall of "bug * 
the Town-Houſe a Pillar upon a Pedeſtal, and a white Marble Statue, toe and 
which they believe to be antique. The Statue is very fine, covered with Column. 


| 3 along Drapery, and has a great Buſh of Hair curled on its Fore-Head, a 


little like that of Julia Titia. The Antiquary, which we afterwards made 
Uſe of at Rome, aſſured us, that it was the true Statue of that Julia whom 
her Uncle Domitian debauched. They tell us that it was found under the 
Ruins of the Town after the Goths had deſtroyed it under their King To- 
la; As for the Pillar, its Story imports, that it was dug up in a neigh- 
bouring Field, Whatever may be in that, they ſwear boldly to you here, 


that ſeveral Princes have offered to the Government to pay for the Statue 


noleſs than its Weight in Silver. This is a common Cant with the Popu- 

lace of a City which poſſeſſes any Anuquity or any Picture that is rare. 
Tollentin, tho* ſmall, has nevertheleſs the Title of a Biſhopric, join'd 83 

with that of Macerata. The Cathedral, a Gothic Building, is dedicated to & 

the Seraphic St. Francis of Aſixe. It is but a ſmall Town ſituated on a ri- 

ſing Ground, and ſurrounded with an old Wall with Port Holes falling to 

ruin, So true it is that the Popes are very little mindful of keeping the 

Cities under their Dominion in good Repair; excepting the Capital, and 

a few Frontier Towns, they ſuffer every Thing to go to wrack and ruin 

in order to enrich their Families. | | 5 
Tollentin has produced ſome illuſtrious Perſons, among whom are Ni- One 

cholas Matruci, and Jobn Francis Tollentino, who both got a great Reputa- |. 2 

tion in the military Profeſſion; but its greateſt Boaſt is of the celebrated Hiſtory of 

Francis Philelphus, who was a great Orator and Poet. This learned Men the learn- 

had ſo ſtrong a Paſſion for the Greek Tongue, that to be more Maſter of ” 4 N Dis 

it, he not only went to Athens, but to Conſtantinople, where he married the On 

Daughter of Emanuel C bryſoloras, We are told by Hiſtory, that his chief de- 

lign in marrying that Lady was, that he might inſenſibly learn from her the 

full Sweetneſs and Beauty of that Language, in which he ſucceeded perfectly 

well. Being returned to 1taly, he was admired for his Learning; he taught 


Vol, IL | Oo pub. 
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1707- publicly the Languages and Sciences in the Univerſity of Bologna, where 
4pril 15 he publiſhed ſeveral Works, and among others, Fables in Latin Verſe, in 
Tort rx. Imitation of thoſe of Phædrus the Freed-Man of Auguſtus. He likewiſe 
TIN, tranſlated from Greek into Latin, Xenophon, Plutarch, Hippocrates, and all 
his Works were afterwards printed at Baſil. Phile/phus was born in 1398, 
and died in 1481 at Bologna; but ſo poor, that they were obliged to ſelſ his 
Moveables to bury him; If that is true, the Univerlity of Bologna ought to 
have bluſh'd to Death, for ſuffering ſuch an Indignity to be done to a Man 
of his Merit. He had by his Greek Wife a Son named Marius, who was 
like his Father, a learned Man, and an excellent Poet. Ph:leIphus haz 
done ſo great Honour to his Country, that the Government, in Gratitude 
to his Memory, have erected his Statue in an honourable Place of their 
Town-Houſe, I don't know how Pope Pius II. otherwiſe Æneas Sylvin; 
Picolomini, and the famous Coſmo de Medicis had diſobliged him; but I haye 
read ſomewhere that he mortally hated them both; and that he was a 
great Friend to the French, and of their Party to his dying Day. 
8 After we had left Tollentin, we, for ſome Time coaſted along the River 
Taxes le. Chienti; ſome Time after we met with a Dozen of Peaſants on Horſe. back, 
ang 5 armed with Car abins, and Hulſter Piſtols, with ruſty long Swords by their 


Side, molt of them without Scabbards. Theſe honelt People were eſcorting 
eight Mules loaded with 25,000 Roman Crowns in Specie, which they were 
carrying to the Treaſury of Macerata. The Captain of this Convoy was 
dreſſed in an old Waiſtcoat, which had been once blue, and told us that the 
City of Tollentin and its Territory or Jurisdiction was obliged to furniſh every 
Month, as much as to the holy Apoſtolical Chamber, which in the whole 
amounted to 300,000 Crowns a Year, A prodigious Sum for ſuch a ſmall 
and poor Country |! 


= 
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The Marquiſate of Ancona. Is Hiſtory, Deſcription, and Extent. 
Umbria, or Duchy of Spoletto, and ſome Remarks upon Plautus the 
Comedian, who was of that Country, Several ſmall Places in the 
Apennines curſorily deſeribed. A moſt beautiful Landſeip in coming 
out of theſe Mountains, Fuligno. Hiſtory and Deſcription of that 
Town, Its Churches and their Singularities. An ancient Marble, 
and its Inſeription . Aſſiza, the Birth Place of the famous St, Fran- 
cis, Founder of the Franciſcan Order. Their Convent, Church and 
Relics. An antique Monument, and its Inſcription. Church of St. 
Clara, and miraculous Crucifix. Several remarkable Paſſages of the 


Life and Miracles of the great St. Francis. His Tomb and 
Epitaph. 


S we proceeded: we paſs'd thro* the Town of Belforte; this Road is BET vor- 
ſo very bad, that they have been obliged to prop it by a triple Ter-. 

raſs; beſides, a Part of the Mountain, and of this Town, which is ſituated * — 

upon the Top of it, having fallen in, all the reſt was in Danger of tum- 

bling down, had it not been for this Buttreſs. Here it was that we began 

again to find Vines upon the Trees, having always ſeen them, ſince we 

parted from Ancona, tyed to large Reeds, which ſerved them as Props. 

Some Time after we arrived at the Edge of the Apennine, marching all along 

by the River-Side, which glides betwixt two Mountains, interſpers'd with Vil- 

lages and Towns, Me OD The Mar- 
To tell Truth, one can no where ſee a finer Country than the Mar- guiſate of 


quiſate of Ancona is, if it were better peopled. It is the Prcenum of the Ancona, 


Ancients, and ſo named from Picus the Son of Saturn, who eſtabliſhed its _ 
firſt Inhabitants. Others ſay, that this Country was firſt inhabited by the 
Greeks, who took the Name of 4/17; as we learn from Silius Talicus, amongſt 


other Authors, in Book VIIT. of the ſecond Punic War. 


At qui Picenæ ftimulat telluris Alumnos, 
Horridus & ſquammis, & equind Curio critd, 
Pars belli quam magna venit : non æquore ver [9 
Tam creber fractis albeſcit fluctus in undis. 
Ante, ut fama docet, tellus poſſeſſa Pelasgis 
Queis Aifes regnator erat, fluvioque reliquit 
Nomen, & d ſeſe populos tum dixit Aſilos. 
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1707 In proceſs of Time, the Lombards making themſelves Maſters of Part of 
April 26. 7;41y, changed the Name of Picenum, into that of Marka Anconitana, be. 
cauſe Ancona was the ordinary Reſidence of the Marquiſſes or Governors of 
that Province. | 
Its De- It is at prefent bounded on the North, by the Adriatic Sea; on the Weſt 
icripuon. by the Dukedom of Urbino; on the South by Umbria, or the Duchy of 
Spoletto; and on the Eaſt, by the far/her Abruzzo, from which it is ſeparate 
only by the River Tronto, anciently Truentus. This Country is watered by 
ſcveral Rivers, and its Airis extremely temperate, which renders it ye 
fertile and fo plentiful in every thing, that it was formerly called the Gar. 
den of 1taly. 
Now very But it would ſtill be an excellent Spot, and its Inhabitants very rich, were 
3 and it not that they have the Misfortune to groan under the Tyranny of Prieſt, 
Elart to . . = . ; . 
what it It is this that makes it a Deſart, in compariſon of what it formerly was; for 
was for- Pliny aſſures us, that after many Years of a very bloody War, in which the 
merly. Piceni loſt ſeveral very conſiderable Armies, it ſubmitted at laſt to the Re. 
mans, with upwards of 400,000 Inhabitants. This Country may be about 
ſixty Miles from South to North, and near eighty from Eaſt to Weſt, 
Two Notwithſtanding this poor Country has been ſo harraſs'd by Popes, yet 
Popes it boaſts of having given two Heads to the Church, namely, Nicholas IV. 
born in ft. ho was of Aſcoli, and who died ſuddenly in the Year 1292, for having, a 
we are told, indulged a fooliſh Curioſity of ſeeing the dead Body of St. Fran. 
cis d. Aſiſe; and Sixtus V. of Montalto, who was originally a Swine-Herd, 
and died in 1590, after making more noiſe in five Years of his ſingle Pope 
dom, than a dozen other Popes ever did in all theirs. GH 
Unbria, About ten o Clock, we paſſed through the Town of Valcimara, the firſt 
e. Place we met with in the Province of Umbria, the Capital of which was an- 
upon Ciently Peruſa. You know that Plautus the Comic Poet was of this Pro- 


Plautus, Vince z a Poet whom, notwithſtanding the little Inaccuracies and Inadver- 


who was tencies he was led into by the Warmth of his Fancy, * I look upon, for the 
Q nat | Vivacity of his Wit, the Variety of his Intrigues, and the Salt of his Ex 
ONE, preſſions, as one of the beſt dramatic Poets Antiquity has produced. He 
muſt have been ſurely driven to great Neceſſities, when he went Journey- 

man to a Baker for his Livelihood; and this, no doubt, damped a little ol 

the Sprightlineſs of his Genius: But the good Judges of Poetry have always 


held him in great eſteem, and Umbria may boaſt of having given him birth, 


O memorande Senex ! quo fe vetus Umbria tantum 
Fattat, & ipſe tuæ Tiberis conterminus Urbi : 
Martia non abs re tantum te Roma vocabat ; 
1p/a tuas artes, & non triviatia norat 
Carmina: te vita functum flevere Latine 
Natades & Graiæ; tua molliter ofſa quieſcant 
Semper, & in ſummo mens aurea vivat Olympo. 
ED BAPT. MANTUANUS. 


For inſtance, in his Amphitryon, where he makes Sofia and other Actors ſwear by He. 
cules, who was as yet unborn, 1 | | At 
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At Noon, we ſtop*d to dine at the Town of Ponte di Trava. Some time 1707. 
after we paſſed through that of Muccia, which has two antique Gates, and £2 18. 
two Churches. We then arrived at Seravalle, where we halted a little to gen 
refreſh. All theſe Towns, with that of Dignano, lie among the Apennine ſmall 
Rocks, and they are only to be got at by very troubleſome Roads. All of Towns in 


them are built of Stones which are hewn out of the neighbouring Rocks ; 
but their Houſes are generally ſo low and ſo dark, that they ſeem rather to 
be the Dens of Wolves or ſome other wild Beaſts, than the Dwellings of 
human Creatures. The Women here however in general are extremely 
handſome, particularly the Daughter of our Hoſt at Seravalle appeared to 
us the beſt ſhaped and moſt compleatly beautiful Woman, we had ſeen in 


all Lay. *Tis probable, that the Coolneſs of the Mountains where they 


are born and live, contributes greatly to preſerve their Complexions. 


the Apen- 


nines. 


We left Seravalle by the Caſtle of Alia, built upon Part of the Ruins of Alia a 
Pliny's Urbs Salvia, which at preſent is almoſt itſelf a Heap of Ruins, though tuinous 
formerly it was a Place of Importance. Procopius ſays, that it was ruined Caſtle. 


by the Gozhs, under their King Alaric. Alia is ſituated upon an advanta- 
geous Defile, which defends and ſhuts up the Mouth of the Valley. Near 
to the Walls of that Caſtle, a large Torrent pours into the Valley with a 
prodigious Noiſe as it breaks among the Rocks. At laſt, we came to the 
Top of the Mountain named anciently Mons Floris, where we found a large 
Eſplanade, extending a great way to the Right and the Left. The firſt 
Thing we met with there was the Village of Co/forito, with a Lake, two or 
three Miles in Circumference, full of little INands covered with Reeds. From 
thence we came to another Village called Caſa Nuove, where we intended 
to ſpend the Night, AS | 


We ſet out by Break of Day from Caſa Nuove. Soon after, we begun Sri 18. 


to go down that high Mountain by a winding Road, which preſented a 


great many Precipices to our Eyes. On the other Side is a frightful Rock : 


Frightful 
recipice, 


*2 and a re- 


very high and ſteep; towards the Middle of which there ſtands an Hermi- mar kable 
tage, inhabited by a Hermit, but nobody is able to diſcover the ſmalleſt Hermi- 


Drivers told us that there is a Grotto in the Hermitage, by which the 
Hermit can go down as far as the Town of Cartaro, which lies at the 
Foot of the Rock in a ſmall and beautiful Valley, all planted with Olive 
and Almond-trees quite loaded with Vines. 


Tract of any Road, by which he can come down to get Subſiſtence, Our tage. 


This Town is famous in thoſe Parts, for its great Quantity of Paper-Mills, Cartaro, 
and, 'tis believed, it is from that Manufacture that it has its Name Cartaro. its, Paper. 


After deſcending for a pretty long Time, we all of a ſudden diſcovered the 


City of Fuligno, through an Opening formed by the two Points of two Hills 
which terminate the Plain, and offers a moſt delightful Proſpect to the Eye. 


Iills. 


don't believe there is in all 7taly a finer Parterre, than what we ſee in 4 moſt 
leaving thoſe Mountains, among which Fuligno is ſituated, Imagine, within charming 


your own Mind, a Chain of pretty Hills, which run farther than your Eye 
can Carry, interrupted here and there only with ſome little Valles, and form- 


2 ing 


Lands k! . 
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Much like 
one de- 
ſcribed by 


Horace. 


ow. + 
- - 7 "A 


TRAVELS 


ing in the whole a vaſt Amphitheatre round that beautiful Plain, All thy 
is interſperſed with Boroughs, Villages, and a great many Country Hougs, 
which we diſcern through the Fruit Trees, that are almoſt all planted in: 
ſtraight Line, and covering Part of the Plain, with the void Spaces betwixt then 
full of Corn, already far advanced to Maturity. This fine Country is like. 
wiſe watered with ſeveral Rivulets, ſome of them large enough to paſs fy 
little Rivers, which ſupply it ſo well with Water, that they make it at lag 
as fertile and agreeable, as that deſcribed by Horace in his XVIth Epiſtle u 
9. Hirpinus, as follows, | | 


Continui Montes, niſi diſſocientur opacd 
Valle; ſed ut veniens dextrum latus aſpiciat ſol, 
Lævum diſcedens curru fugiente vaporet, 

 Temperiem laudes. Quid fi rubicunda benign? 

Corna vepres & pruna ferant ? Si quercus & lex 
Multd fruge pecus, mult4 dominum juvet umbra ? 
Dicas adductum propiùs frondere Tarentum. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 7 
Frigidior Thracam, nec purior ambiat Hebrus, 
Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo. 

He latebre dulces, etiam, fi credis amanæ, &c, 


In ſhort, there is not a ſingle Inch, either of theſe Hills or Plains, tut 
is hot very well cultivated, and yields two Crops a Year. I don't know ii 
I have painted this Landſkip in lively Colours to your Fancy, but for ny 
own Part, I can ſcarcely believe that any thing can be found more magn- 


ficent and more delightful. What adds to the Beauty is, to ſee every thing, 


Virgil 


ems to 


have de- 
ſcribed it 
in aisGeor- 
£1C5, 


but the Trees which are planted in a regular Line, in the Simplicity d 
Nature. Town that I have a Pleaſure in indulging the Remembrance d 
the ſeveral Charms which that vaſt Bottom preſented, becauſe I never, inal 
my Travels, ſaw any thing more finely diverſified, or ſo Pictureſque as til 
enchanting Landſkip. 

I even imagine, that the Wiſe and the moſt judicious and ſublime Vi, 
had this fine Parterre, and ſome other ſuch Spots in Tah, in his Eye, wit 
he ſays with ſo much Confidence in the ſecond Book of his Georgics, that 00 
Place in the World can equal it. Ph 


Sed neque Medorum Silvæ, ditiſſima terra, 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 

Lauaibus Italiæ certent : Non Bactra, neque Indi, 

Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. 

Hic ver aſſiduum, atque alienis Menſibus eſtas : 

Bis gravide pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos, W 
2 
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| 1701. 
Adde tot egregias Urbeis, operumque laborem : April 19+ 
Tot congeſta manu preruptis oppida ſaxis, * 
Fluminaque antiquos ſubter labentia muros. 


In Engliſh : 


But neither Median Woods (a plenteous Land) 

Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden Sand; 

Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian Fields, 

Nor all the gummy Stores Arabia yields; 

Nor any foreign Earth, of greater Name, 

Can with ſweet IT AL contend in Fame. 

Perpetual Spring our happy Climate ſees ; 

Twice breed the Cattle, and twice bear the Trees, 
And Summer*s Snn recede by flow Degrees, 
| Next add our Cities of illuſtrious Name, 

Their coſtly Labour, and ſtupendous Frame, 

Our Forts on ſteepy Hills, that far below 

See wanton Streams in winding Valleys flow, 

DRYDEN. 


Having quite glutted our Sight with ſo many beautiful Objects, we begun Bad Roads 
to come down into this vaſt Plain, by a Way paved with great Flints. This „A 
Road is ſo monſtrouſly rugged, that we were obliged to alight out of our Het 
Chaiſes, for fear of being jolted to pieces. From this troubleſome Road, 

= ve had a full View from a riſing Ground of the City of AMfa, the native 

Place of the great and ſeraphic St. Francis, who, though he never had any 

Wife, but one of Snow, left a more numerous Poſterity, than all the other 

= Saints who have had Wives of Fleſh and Blood. At the End of this curſed 

W Road, we entered another far ſmoother and ſtraight, along which runs a 
pretty large Rivulet. At laſt we came to Fuligno, which ſtands about a 

hege Mile within the Plain. | 

his City, in Latin Fulignia, is only ſurrounded by an old Wall with Fu rie- 
Port- holes, and a Ditch filled with fine Corn inſtead of Water. It is built x0, its , 
upon the Ruins of the ancient Forum Flaminii, mentioned by Pliny and Feſtus, 2 
lt muſt have had no Walls in the Time of Silius Italicus; for he ſpeaks of ſcription 
it thus, in the Beginning of his eighth Book of the ſecond Punic War. ; 


Inginum, patuloque jacens fine menibus arvo 
Fulignia; his Populi fortes, Cc. 


F The little River Topino runs through it ; 'tis the ancient Tinia, of which 
4 me ſame Poet ſpeaks in theſe Words : Tinexque inglorius humor, This City 
Ius deſtroyed by the Inhabitants of Peri/e, in the Year 1281, This drew 
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170%. the Thunders of the Vatican on them, by Pope Martin IV, who nw 
April 19. would take off the Excommunication, till the Peruſians had reſtored thy 
City to its former Condition. | 
NO. Fuligno is almoſt round, pretty large, and tolerably well peopled, conſ. 
dering it ſtands in the Eccleſiaſtical State. They have a pretty good Trade 
there, eſpeciaily in Taffeties and other Silks, in Gold and Silver Lace, in 
Wax, Linens, Cloths, Spiceries and dried Confections, which they ſend t 
all the Fairs in Umbria and the Marquiſate of Ancona. It has the Title of a 
Suffragan Biſhopric to the Holy See. 
The Ca» The Cathedral dedicated to St. Felician, who was formerly Biſhop of H. 
tt.eral 7/910, has ſcarce any thing remarkable, but ſome pretty good Paintings in 
8 Freſco, and a Marble Tomb containing the entire Body of St. Meſſalina 
"Roman Lady. The Title of Saint will prevent you from miſtaking her 
for the Wife of Claudius the Roman Emperor, fo infamouſly famous for 
her Luſt, whom Juvenal ſays was Laſſata Viris, nondum ſatiata, i. e. Tired 
coith the Luſt, unſatiate with the Sin. For the Meſſalina in queſtion waz 
the very reverſe of the Empreſs, becauſe they tell us, that ſhe died both a 
Virgin and a Martyr, becauſe ſhe would not offer Incenſe to Idols. 

There is likewiſe in the ſame Church a handſome gilded Marjoleum, ſup. 
ported by four large wreathed Pillars, amongſt which they have placed ano- 
ther Marble Tomb, where they are to depoſite the Bones of St. Felicia, 
aſſoon as they ſhall be dug up. This we were told by the Sexton, who 
added, that they had a ſure and infallible Method of diſtinguiſhing the 
Bones of that Martyr, from thoſe of the other dead Bodies buried in that 
Cathedral. This is a wonderful Art indeed, and almoſt incredible: But 
then, the larger the Faith, the greater is the Merit of the Believer. 


Church In the Church of the Nuns of St. Francis, there is an Altar-piece by the 


8 Hand of Raphael Urbin, which is eſteemed one of the fineſt Pieces of its 


St. Fan- Kind. We there ſee the Virgin Mary in her Glory, below that John Bapiit, 
cis. St. Francis, and Cardinal Conti, firſt Secretary to Pope Julius II. who or- 
dered it to be painted; it was brought from Kome by Auna Conti of the 
ſame Family, who ſet it up upon this Altar. This is what we learn from 

its Legend, which is to be ſeen there in the Italian Tongue. 
Franciſcan In the Franciſcan Church, we were ſhewn four Bodies of Saints in Shrines 
Church of Silver gilt, upon four different Altars. The moſt honoured of all the 
22 111 Four is that of St. Angela, who was a Lady of Quality in the City of H. 
ebene ligno, and had made a Vow of Chaſtity, after burying three Huzbands ans 
fifteen Children, which ſhe had married and horn. Theſe are the very Words 
of the Father Sacriſtan who ſhewed us the Bodies, He likewiſe aſſured us, 
that this /e/f-denied Widow with ber three Husbands, lived twelve Years with- 
out any other Suſtenance, beſides the Holy Hoſt, which ſhe received eve!) 
Day, and oftentimes from the Hand of an Angel. This laſt Particular 
was affirmed to us by the Reverend Father with a hearty By Gad, which 
quite ſhut up our Mouths, and prevented any the leaſt Objection. 


On 
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could hear of no Piece of — in this City, beſides 4 Marble with = 


ril 1 

the following „ 8 9 
P. Aelio. P. F. Papyr. Marcello. „ 
Cent. Frum. ſub, Principe, Peregrinorum. adſtato. Et, An an- 

Princ. &. Primipilo. Leg. vii. gem. Piae. Fel. ad- * 

lefio. ad. munera. Praefefio. Leg. vii. cl. S. pri- 2 Inſeriy⸗ 

mae. Adjutricis. V. P. Flamini Luculari. Lauren, Lavin. 8 


Patrono. F. Decur. Coloniae. Apuleſium. Patrono. Ci vit. 
Foro. Flam, Fulginia. Itemque. Iguvinorum. Splendidiſſi- 
mus, ordo. Foro, Flami. cujus. Dedicat. Decurionibus. 
S. Liberis. eorum. panem. F. vinum. SS, X X. N. 
item. Municipibus, S S. IIII. dedit. 


There are ſome fine Streets at Fuligno, but neither the Square nor the Streets and 
Town-houſe for lodging the Septemviri, that is, the ſeven principal Ma- OO 
giſtrates who judge in all Civil Cauſes, and are changed once in two Months OO Oe 
nor the Houle of the Governor of the Place, whojudges in the Pope's Name 
all Cauſes both civil and criminal, without Appeal lying from his Sentence; 
nor the Palace of the Biſhop, who has no Authority to judge of any thing, 
are much worthy ſeeing. The moſt remarkable Houſe in all the Town, is 
that of the Marquis Juſti. Its Front is grand and regular, the Inſide ſpa- 
cious, the Apartments well furniſhed, and in ſhort, this Houſe may well 
paſs for an Lalian Palace. 

After running through the greateſt Curioſities that are to be ſeen in Fu- Journey to 
ligno, we left it and went to pay a Viſit to the Seraphic St. Francis d' Aſſiſa, 4 . _ 
the Father of ſo many Mendicants, who can juſtly ſay of themſelves; Nos ron] of 
nunerus ſumus, & fruges conſumere nati. i. e. All that our numerous Frater- St. Francis 
nity came into the World for, was to devour Victuals. As there is but three 
ſhort Leagues betwixt the two Towns and the Road being very plain, we ſoon 
reached Aiſa by a good round Trot, This Town, formerly called Miſium, 
and a Roman municipal City, was ſo called from the neighbouring Moun- 


tain named by the Ancients Aſis or Axis, which Fropertius mentions in the 
following Line: 


Scandentiſque Avis conſurgit vertice murus. 
In Engliſh : 
And Axis' lofty Brow appears in Air. 
The Town is built upon a Hill, and though but ſmall, is however a Bi- 
ſhopric, which holds immediately of the Holy See itſelf. It is famous for 
being the Birth- Place of the celebrated St. Francis, and the Depoſitary of 


his Remains, which, we were aſſured, lie in a ſmall Vault under the high Altar 
Vo. II. | P p of 
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1707. of the Franciſcan Church, and not under that of the Cathedral, as Mr, Mit 
April 16. ſon miſtakes. 
Fe. The Situation of theſe Fathers Convent is very fine, and their Church is, The. 
N O. lieve, ſingular, in having three Stories. We are told by Antiquaries, chat it is 
Fraxcijcan built upon the Ruins of a Temple formerly dedicated to Jupiter Paganicus, 
9 and this they pretend to prove, by an old Marble Table ſtill to be ſeen in 
cient Mo their Square, with the following Inſcription, which I copied from the 
nument. Original. | | 


Iovi. PAGANICO. SACRUM. 
EX. INDVLGENTIA. DOMINORVM. 
SYCCESSVS. PVBLICVS. MVNICIPVM. 
ASISINATIVM. SER. AMOENIANVS, 
AEDEM. CVM, PORTICEBVS. A. SOLO. 
SVA. PEC, FECIT, ITEM. MENSAM. ET. 
: ARAM, D. D. 


The Dody So great are the Indulgences granted to this Church by the Popes, that 


5 St. all who enter it on the Day of this Saint's Feaſt, are abſolved from all Sins 
n t to be Whatſoever, A great Number of Silver Lamps burn Night and Day round 
fecn, the Place where, they will have it, his Body lies, but we did not ſce it; fer 


this is not permitted to any living Soul, ever fince it has been cur- 
rently reported through all the Catholic World, that Pope Nicholas the IVth 
died ſuddenly after ſeeing this Rarity. Mr, Miſſon attributes this Accident 
as happening to a Cotſican Biſhop; but he is certainly miſtaken, ſince the 

Legend of St. Francis names Pope Nicholas IV. 
Great The honeſt Monks are not near ſo ſcrupulous with Regard to other Re- 
9 licks, which they ſhew to any body who has Curioſity to ſee them. Amongſt 
ju the other Things, there is a Piece of our Saviour's Tomb, and of the Pillar at 
Chu:ch. which he was ſcourged; a Thorn out of his Crown of Thorns ; the Point 
of one of the Nails that faſtened him to the Croſs ; ſome Hair, the Girdle 
and the Robe of the Holy Virgin; the Heads of five of St. Ur/u/a*'s Com- 
panions, notwithſtanding the Pretenſion of the City of Colgne. They like. 
wiſe ſhew here a large Tooth and a Finger of St. Fiacre; the Head of ho- 
nelt St. Maceus, the truſty Acbales of St. Francis; a Pair of Shoes which 
that Saint wore after receiving the $tigmata of Jeſus Chriſt; the Rope which 
{rrved him as a Girdle; his Hair Shirt; one of his Handkerchiefs; a Scone 
on which is to be ſcen, the Print of the Knees of an Angel, who alighted 
upon it to receive this great Saint when he was born in a Stable. If any 
Credit is to be given to this Circumſtance, it would appear that his Mother 
was not able to get at a Midwife, ſince an Angel was obliged to perform 
that Office. In tho:t, there is ſo great a Number, of all Sorts of Relicks in 
that Church, and in their Treaſury or Sacriſty, that the Catalogue which 
taey have printed of them, makes a pretty reaſonable ſiz'd Book, 255 
| | | 5 
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they {ell to the Pilgrims who come to viſit them, They have likewiſe a 1707. 


pretty good Library, 2 
The Church of St. Cara lies quite at the End of the City, The greateſt x. © 


Curioſity we ſaw in it, was an ancient Painting of a Crucifix about four Foot The 
high, which ſpoke to St. Francis himſelf, and repeated three Times to him, Church of 
Vade Franciſce, repara Domum meam, i. e. Go St, Francis, and repair my St. Clara. 
Houſe. The Legend ſays, that as he was ignorant and unleltered, he did not 
underſtand the Words of the Image, and ſo retired to the Woods, where 

he preached to the Birds, who came in Crouds to hear him. 

It was, continues the ſame Legend, in this Wood, that our ſeraphic Per- geverat re. 
ſonage, perceiving that he had too great a Propenſity to the Sin of Incon- markable 
tinence, rouled his bare Body, once upon Thorns, and another Time upon Haſlages of 
burning Coals; but finding even all this inſufficient for allaying the Swelling u . 
of the Fleſh, he was at laſt obliged to make himſclf a Wife of Snow to cool 
his Concupiſcence. Do you think that ſuch an Expedient could ever have 
come into the Head of any Man but this Saint? It was likewiſe in this 
Wood, that wanting Victuals, he was refreſhed by an Angel, who brought 
him Bread and Wine. At another Time, like a ſecond Moſes, he ſtruck a 
Rock with his Staff, and from thence iſſued whole Torrents of freſh Water. 

On another Occaſion, in Imitation of what our Saviour did at Cana in Ga- 
lilee, he changed all the Water of a Well into Wine. In imitation alſo of 
him, he was ſeen trangigured by his Brethren, and another Time caught up 
into the Air in a Chariot of Fire like the Prophet Elijab. 

WW But the moſt glorious of all this Saint's Adventures, who in every Inſtance Partict- 
& affected to be the Ape of Jeſus Chriſt, was that of the Impreſſion he received wa ; 4 : 
upon his Body, of the Marks or Sigmata of our Saviour, For we are told EY 
by Bartholomew of Piſa, Author of the Book ofthe Conformilies, or Parallels, 

(which has been printed with the Approbation and Permiſſion of the Supe- 
riors, though full of the moſt ſhocking Blaſphemies) That our Saviour w1l- 
ling to render St. Francis entirely like himſelf, came to him upon the Hill 
of Averna in the Form of a crucified Seraph, and juſt as the Prophet Eliſba did, 
when he raiſed to life the Saůamitan Woman's Son who had been dead, E- po- 

ſuit os ſuum ſuper os ejus, & oculos ſuos ſuper oculos ejus, & manus ſuas ſuper manus 
us, & incurvavit ſe ſuper eum. That is, He put his Mouth upon his Mouth, 
and his Eyes upon his Eyes, and his Hands upon his Hands, and he ſtretched 
bimſelf upon him, and pierced him with the wonderful Weapon of the Croſs. 
From that Time, ſays Brother Bartholomew, the great St. Francis was in 
* every Reſpect made like Jeſus Chriſt.” | 

[ need make no Obſervation upon the Abſurdity and Impiety of thoſe His rp 
Expreſſions. But what will you lay when I tell you, that Pope Gregory ph by | 
the IXth had ſo high an Eſteem for this Native of Afiſe, that he ordered 9e 
the following Epitaph to be put upon his Tomb? 


Pp 2 | * 
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1707. | 
April 18, V. 8. C. 5 # 
Azdita Franciſco, cels4 humilitate conſpicuo : 


Cbriſtiani Orbis fulcimento, Eccleſia Reparatori. 
Corpori nec viventi, nec moriuo. 

Cbriſti crucifixi piagarum clavorumque inſignibus admirando. 
Papa nove foeture collacrymans, letificans, & exultans, 
Juſſu, manu, muniſicentid, poſuit. 

Anno Domini MCC. XXVIII. 
xv1. Kalend. Auguſti. 
Ante obitum mortuus, poſt obitum vivus. 


In Engliſb: 


& To the Seraphic, Catholic and Apoſtolic Man Francs, eminent for 
“ his exalted Humility ; the Support of Chriſtianity, the Repairer of the 
Church; whoſe Body, while neither dead nor alive, received the mitacu. 
% Jous Marks of the Scourges and Nails of Chriſt crucified, The Pope, 
% mourning, rejoicing, and exalting at his new Birth, by his Order, his 
« Hand, and his Bounty, has erected this Monument Augyft 1. 1228, 
* In his Life Time he was dead; and now that he is dead, he liveth.“ 


L 
* 


Afiſa,a 1 have not learnt that there is any thing beſides worth ſeeing at Ai 
very in- which, as I told you, is an indifferent Town, ſituated in Umbria, betwixt Pe. 
different pyſa and Nocera; and were it not for the Reputation of the great Patriarch 
200% OS many thouſand Beggars, who live upon the Labours of others, no 
body would turn a Foot out of the Way to ſee it. But as it was a very 
- agreeable Trip, and preſenting nothing but charming Proſpects, we 
were not at all ſorry for having made it, and we returned to lie at H. 

ligno, | 
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* Viro Seraphico, Catholico, Apoſtolico, 
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1707. 
April 19. 


CHAP, XXVIII. 


Montefalco. The miraculous Body of St. Clara, and other curious Re- 
es. Hiſtory of that Saint. Spello, Trevi, and Peſignano. A 
ſmall Temple in Honour of the God of the River Clitumnus, and 
judicious Obſervations upon it. Sources of the Clitumnus, and 
fretended Virtue of its Waters. Mevania, the Birth Place of 
Propertius. Spoletto, the Capital of a Duchy. Its Hiſtory and De- 
ſcription. The Cathedral, Square, and Biſhop's Palace. Its Antiqut- 
ties and Aqueduct, Monte-lugo, a beautiful Place and Hermitage. 
La Somma a Mountain, Strettura, and its adjacent Country. 


"TE left Fuligno early in the Morning, and about eight came to Monte- Oroſs . 
falco. Mr. Miſſon has committed a groſs Blunder in Geography, Ir. A %, 

when he ſays Vol. I. Page 329, Soon after we left Fuligno, ſays he, we 

« ſaw on the other Side of the Plain, upon a high Ground, the Town of 

% Montefalco, where lies the miraculous St. Clara, &c.” A little lower 

he adds, pretty nigh lies the City Aa; tho? Afiza is nine Miles beyond 

Fuligno, lying betwixt Peruſa and Nocera; Monteſalco is five Miles diſtant 

from it on this Side, betwixt Spoletto and Todi; ſo that Afiza and Mon- 

tefalco are upwards of thirteen Miles from one another. 

Montefalco is ſituated upon a high riſing Ground, amidſt ſeveral other Moxr:- 
Eminences, all of them very fertile and beautiful. It is a City of but new 
ſtanding, and conſequently has nothing about it that is antique. It is more _ _ 
diſtinguiſned by the Body of St. Clara, which draws hither a great ee 
many good Catholics, than for any Thing elſe, We were ſhewn that 
bleſſed Body in a Church belonging to a Nunnery, calPd after her 
Name, and of her Foundation. It ſtands behind the high Altar, in a fil- 
ver Shrine, in a Nun's Dreſs, only it is embroidered with Gold. Her 
Head is adorned with a triple Crown, enrich*d with Diamonds, Pearls, 

Rubies and Emeralds. I had always believ*d that the Pope was the only 
Perſon in Europe who durſt preſume to wear ſuch a Crown; but che good 
St. Clara convinc'd me of my Miſtake. The Face is covered with very 
thin Gauſe z her Hands and Feet bare, both of them very withered and dry, 
and of a ſmoaky Colour. Near her Body ſtands a ſmall Chryſtal Vaſc, 
where they keep the Blood which iſſued from that Saint's Heart after it was 
opened, The French Author of a Journal, &c. I have fo often mentioned, 
tells us „ That this Blood was ſeen to boil at the Birth of Calvin's Hereſy, 
and ſplit into two or three little Balls, which were found in her Gall, and 
5 tis in Reſentment to the Outrage which the Church received by the dia- 

bolical Errors of that arch Heretic.“ See what a frighful Picture this 
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April 19. 


MoxTE- 
FALCO. 
Curious 


Relicks. 


Hiſbory of 


St. Clara. 


Anoti.er 
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Gn 
Saint. 
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Traveller makes of your grand Patriarch and Reformer! And how can you 
ſtill perſiſt to follow his Doctrine? , 

They likewiſe ſhew'd us a ſilver Croſs hollowed, about two Foot long 

and four Inches broad; in which is ſhut up a little Crucifix, a Lance, | 

Spunge, a Scourge, and other Inſtruments of the Paſſion, all of Fleſh, 


and found in the Heart of St. Clara: But the three little Balls which 


were drawn out of her Gall was the moſt wonderful of all; for as the tuo 
Nuns who ſhewed us all theſe Rarities thought we were a little doubtfyl of 
the Truth of what they told us of them, they produced an Inſtrument 
drawn before a Netary and Witneſſes, by which © it is certify*d to all good 
e and holy Catholics, that the three Balls, one of which is placed at the 
«© Top, and the other two at two Ends of the Arms of that ſilver Crok, 

are all of equal Weight, that one of them is as heavy as all three toge- 
ther, and that two of them weighs no more than one of the three, and 
that even when a little Bit had been cut out of one of them, that lit 
Bit was as heavy as all together.” This Miracle even outmiracles every 
Thing that is mzraculous ; but, to be ſure, we are to believe it when we ſee it 
atteſted by a legal Notary and Witneſjes. h 

St. Clara was not of Montefalco , but a rich young Lady of Quality born 
at iza, whom the Great St. Francis perſuaded to embrace a Monaſtic Life, by 
addreſſing her in Latin, and in the Words of the 45th Pſelm, ver. 10 and 11, 
„ Hearken, O Daughter, and conſider and incline thine Ear. Forget alſo 
* thine own People, and thy Father's Houſe. So ſhall the King greatly 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


« defire thy Beauty, for he is thy Lord, and worſhip thou him,” Here ve 
ſee the Author of the Legend of St. Francis, did not remember what he 


had faid in the beginning of his Book, namely, that St. Francis was an il. 
literate Man. But perhaps he will excuſe this by ſaying, that the Spirit of 
God inſpired him now and then, and made him ſpeak all ſorts of Tongues; 
that St. Clara underſtood Latin without ever learning it, by means of the 
ſame Inſpiration. Whatever may be in this, ſhe took the Habit of a Nun 
from St. Francis, who, with his own Hand cut off her fine Locks; a Cir— 
cumſtance which touched her Chamber-maid ſo much, that ſhe reſolved to 
turn Nun likewiſe inſtantly. Ty 

The Legend adds, that the Future She Saint being determined to dine 
with the He Saint that Day, notwithſtanding all the Repugnance he had t0 
it, being thoroughly ſenſible of the Frailty of his Fle/hly Creature, and becaulc 
the Sun had diſſolved his Wife of Snow, ſo that he had no more her by him 
to tame it. However the Preſence of Brother Maceus his faithful Achates, and 
that of the Maid reaſſured him, ſo that they all four ſar down to Tabt. 
But though the good Brother told the Seraphic Father, that the Ruapſacł had 
produced nothing that Day, that did not hinder him from ſaying Grace? 
which he had no ſooner done, than heavenly Manna poured down upon then 
in ſuch Abundance, that they all eat their Bellics full, and gathered enovgh 
to ſerve them for ſeveral Days after. 25 5 2 
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From that Time St. Clara had fo much Eſteem for her ſpiritual Father, 1707. 
that ſhe reſolved to have ſeveral Conferences with him, without being under April 19. 
any Apprehenſions from the unrulineæſ of the Fle/bly Creature; but the had Pe & of 
almoſt run diſtracted when ſome time after ſhe heard he was dead. She run to St. Francs, 
throw herſelfall along upon the Stigmata or the Holy Wounds, which ſhe kiſſed & Mourn- 
and bathed with her Tears, eſpecially the Mark upon his Side, from which ſhe 5 dope Se. 
drew blood with the Eagerneſs of her Kiſſes. At laſt, ſhe would not ſtay any : 
longer 1n a City where every Moment revived her Grief ; ſhe retired to a 
| Monaſtery which ſhe had ordered to be built at Montefalco, where ſhe finiſh- 

| ed her Days. | 5 
= The Author of the Journal I have ſo often mentioned, is groſsly miſtaken, Gag 
as is Mr. Miſon, when both of them, ſpeaking of Montefalco, lay, that Mittake 
St. Chara's Body is at Montefalco ; though the Fournal;ft ſays, that the Nuns of two 
Church at Aiſa is famous for having St, Clara's Body, Sc. and Mr. Miſſen Travellers 
| obſerves in the Margin, that moſt of the Bones of this Saint lie at Aiſa, 

in the Church of the Monaſtery. I here is Exactneſs for you 3 the Bones in 
W one Place, and the Body in another ! . | 
{| When we left 1Montefalco, we came down into a Plain to ſtrike again Spc/ls a 
into the high Road, after ſeeing on one Way, upon a riſing Ground at four 19%", 
or five Miles Diſtance, the Town of Spello, ancicnt] y Hiſpellum, which was Edo 
made a Roman Colony by Julius Cæſar, who named it Colonia Julia Hiſpella. | 
 Straho, Ptolomy, Silius Italicus, and Pliny, ſpeak of it as being a pretty con- 
W {iderable City in their Times; at preſent it is little or nothing. Philibert 
e Chalons Prince of Orange, and Charles the Vth's General in ah, ſacked it 
n 1529; and to finiſh its Misfortunes, Pope Paul III. of the Houl: of Far- 
vie, three Years after ordered its Walls to be pulled down. 
As we ſtill travelled on along the old Jia Flaminia, we paſt near the Tre, 
& [own of Levi, which is on the Left-hand, one Part of it lies on the Top of e FR 
& 2 Hill, the other on its Declivity. Trev! is the ancient Mutuſce which Fir- Fr 

f/ mentions, | 


Una ingens Amterna cobors, priſcique Durites, 
reli mais omnts, oliviferaque Mutuſce. 
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In Engliſb: 


He led the Cures forih of ol] Renown, 
Mutuſcans from their Olive-bearing Town, 
Aud ll u Eretian Powr*s : Befides a Band 
= Toat foll:wed from Velinum's dewy Land, 
And Amiternian Troops of mighty Fame. 
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April 19. 


and an 
ancient 


Temple of 


Clitamnrus 


Not built 
by the 
Chriſtians 


TR V 9 
It was afterwards called Trebula, which is the Name given it by Straby, 


Pliny, and Martial. This Jaſt Poet - the fine Cheeſes it ſent to Riyy 
and in another Place calls it Moiſt, Humida. f 


Humida qua gelidas ſubmittit Trebula valles, 
Et viridis cancri menſibus alget ager. 


In Englifþ : 


*Tis where cold Trebula's moiſt Valley lies, 
And her Lands pine beneath inclement Skies. 


Some Time after, we ſaw near the Village of Pe/gnano, on the Side q 
the high Road, a little white Marble Temple of the Corinthian Order, (iid 
to have been dedicated to the God of the River Clitumnus; but Mr. Miſh 
thinks that it was built by the Chriſtians, We came down out of our Chaiſe 
to have a nearer View of this Temple. While we were ſurveying it, the 
Curate of Peſgnano and the Barber, (who much reſembled the Maſter N. 
cholas in Don Quixot) who were chattering together at the Gate of a Mil 
thirty Paces from the Temple, accoſted us very civilly. After ſome Talk, 
having told the Clergyman, that the two Inſcriptions X SCS, Deus Projle- 
tarum qui fecit Redemptionem. Deus Angelorum qui fecit Reſurrectionem. i. e. 
The God of the Prophets who wrought the Redemption; and Ihe God of the A. 
gels who wrought the Reſurrefion, And the Fragment, X SCS Deus 4 
Poſte ..... which are upon the Frizes of the Front and the two Sides, hal 
induced a Traveller of our Conntry to believe, that this Temple had bee 
built by Chriſtians. 

To this the Clergyman anſwered, in a Stile that diſcovered nothing ofa 
Country Parſon, that neither he, nor any body elle had a Right to deter. 
mine any thing as to that; but that as the old Romans believed the Water 
of the Clitumnus to be ſacred, as Virgil points plainly out in the ſecond Book 
of his Georgics. 


Hinc albi Clitumne greges, & maxima Taurus 
Vittima, ſæpe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro 
Romano ad Templa Deum duxere triumpbos. 


In Engliſb: 


Jul to Clitumno's ſacred Streams they come, 
That ſend white Victims to Almighty Rome: 
When her triumphant Sous in War ſucceed, 

And flaughter?d Hecatombs around them bleed. 


Dr YDEN. 
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E « engraved later, by the Chriſtians who had appropriated that Temple to 
„ their own Worſhip : That theſe Inſcriptions were no Proof of its being of 
E « Chriſtian Original; for we might as well contend, that the Temple of 
nus at Ancona, and the Pantheon at Rome, with a vaſt many others, were 
& « Chriſtian Edifices, becauſe there are Croſſes and Chriſtian Inſcriptions 


4 „ upon them.“ 
tuo others, which appear to me to be of equal Force. 


the /talians by Corruption name Critunno, but likewiſe upon the Via Flami- 
, one of the principal Conſular Roads in 7taly, all along which ſtood a 
vaſt many little Temples, and the moſt conſiderable Mauſoleums or Monu- 
ments among the Romans, The other is, that the Columns of the Front 
Jof this Temple are all covered with ſmall h Scales, from the Baſis 
to the Chapiters, a Circumſtance which I remarked upon the Remains of the 
Columns of a Temple formerly dedicated to Neptune, near the Lake of 
Morat in Switzerland,* I lay no ſtreſs on a Marble which I ſaw near the 
Oste of the Temple in Queſtion, upon which we read this Fragment of an 
W Inſcription. T. T. F. GALLO, VII. VIRO. FENIEIS. But as I had the 
W Cunolity to enter a ſmall Vault under the Temple, I diſcovered, as I was 
W poking about, two Marbles, the one with the following Words, r. $EPT1- 
ulis. PLEBEIVS, and the other, F. VBIDIA. POLL A. In that Vault we 
W likewiſe ſaw two ſmall Grotto's like thoſe made to hold Urns, with a third, 
W acre I perceived a Pipe which run pretty far into the Rock, for I thruſt 
my Cane quite into it, without its meeting with any thing to reſiſt it; 
W ch made me think that this Pipe was for bringing in Water for certain 
Porificatione. The Curate, to whom I communicated this Conjecture, 
greed with me in Opinion, and after leaving the Vault he ſhewed me ano- 
aher Marble, which he had ordered to be drawn out of certain Ruins near 
de Temple, and built into the Wall of the Bapriftary, which is not fifty 
Paces diſtant, We there read the following mutilated Inſcription. 
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3 By Mr. Miſſon's Leave, all this ſeems rather to agree with the Manners 
* Vor. II. 
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« As the Waters (ſaid he) of that River were thought ſacred, 'tis pro- 1707. 
e bable the Romans dedicated a Temple to the Divinity of that River, as April 19. 
« they never ſpared doing ſuch a Thing, even to the Gods of barbarous Na- Thi, 
tions: That ſuch a Temple could not be better than near the Source of Aſſertion 
E « that River; and as to the Croſſes and the Inſcriptions, they were probably proved. 


To thoſe very ſenſible Remarks of the Curate of Pœſgnano, I will add Other Ars 
| The firſt is, that guments 
this Temple is not only ſituated near the Source of the Clitumnus, which *: 


= © ÞD. 7 5 ; A 

4 be eim than of Chriſtianity, and I don't doubt but you will think as r or 
Nelas [, that he went too far when he ſaid, That the common Opinion that xlr. Ii f 
His ſon. 
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1:07. this Temple was erected to the Divinity of Clitumnus was extremely improjajy, 
April 19. People ſhould be very cautious how they decide poſitively upon "Thingsthy 
are at beſt Matters of Speculation, eſpecially Mr. Miſſon, who has entered 
ſeveral Caveats in his Travels, againſt People who are fond of thoſe digga. 
torical Airs, X | 
Source The good Curate and the Barber carried us to the Source of the Cliun. 
of the ys: It is about two hundred Paces from the little Temple, at the Foot of 
Clic . riſing Ground, and near the Place marked by Propertius, Book II. 


Dua formoſa ſuo Clitumnus flumina luco 
Integit, & niveos abluit unde boves, 


They call at preſent that Source he Veins, becauſe of ſeven or eight Vein 
which riſe from below the Rock. At firſt they form a little Lake, then the 
Clitumnus, at preſent Critunno; which, after watering a pretty large Trad 
Land, which renders it very fertile, diſcharges itſelf into the Tiber a litth 
below Peruſa. | 

Strange As we were very dry, we drank plentifully of the Waters of one of thel: 
W e of Veins, which were as clear as Cryſtal, and thereby endangered our geting 
beat. white Hairs. For Plinp aſſures us, that this is the Caſe with the Cattle wiv 
drink of that River. This is confirmed by Claudian and Silius Halicus; th, 

| firſt in the ſixth Conſulate of Honorius, in theſe Words: 


Quin & Clitumni ſ- acra vitoribus undas 
Candida que Latiis præbent armenta triumphis, 
Viſere cura fuit, 


The other in theſe Lines, in the ſecond Book of his ſecond Punic War, 


— Patulis Clitumnus in arvis 
Candentes gelido profundit flumine Tauros. 


Afne After having heartily thanked the good Curate and his Companion Scrap 
Lande ip. Beard, we continued our Rout towards Spoletto, coaſting always the riſing 
Grounds which border that charming Plain. All this Landſkip is molt de 
lightful, the whole conſiſting of Towns, Caſtles, Villages and County 
Houſes, ES et. 752 
Mevania, Here lay the ancient Mevania Part of Umbria, with a City of that Nan, 
| 2 z the Native Country of Propertius, as he tells us himſelf in the fourth Bcok 

by the Of his Elegies. | 

Ancients. 1 | | 
Umbria me notis antiqua penatibus edit, 

Mentior ? An Patriæ tangitur ora mee ? 

Qud nebuloſa cavo rorat Mevania campo, 


El lacus &ſtivis intepet Umber aquis. 
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5 | 2. 
* pril 19. 

In Engliſh: . 

My Birth I had in fair Mevania's Seats, 

Which joins old Umbria's embowr'd Retreats ; 

There the gay Meads with dewy Fragrance charm, 

And Summer Gales her gentle Waters warm. 


Titus Livius, Strabo, Tacitus, Solinus, Suetonins and Pliny, have alſo made 
mention of Mevania, and among the Poets, Silius Italicus, Lucan and Sa- 
tus, The ſecond ſpeaks of it as a Country abounding in Cattle. 


- ——— atque ubi latis 
Projecta in campis nebulas exhalat inertes, 
Et ſedet ingentem paſcens Mevania taurum. 


It at preſent deſerves the ſame Character, for we there ſaw great Num- 
bers of Oxen and Cows of a prodigious Bulk and of a whitiſh Colour, as in 

the Times of the ancient Romans, It was probably this Colour, which they 

had then as now, that made the Poets feign the Waters of the Clitumnus 

had made them fo. 

On our Road, we paſsd by San-Giacomo, a ſmall Town with a Caſtle 8 orgx- 
funked by four great Towers; and a little time after we arrived at Spoletto, ro. 
where we dined. This Town appears at a Diſtance like an Amphitheatre, and its 
which terminates the pleaſant Plain of Fuligno. Spoletio was made a Roman Hiſtory. 
Colony in the Year of Rome 512; and two and twenty Years after, the In- 
habitants withſtood all the Forces of Hannibal, who had overthrown the Ro- 
man Army commanded by their Conſul Flaminius, near the Lake of Tra- 
ſimene, Honeſt Tilus Livius, that great Miracle-monger, aſſures us, that a 
Man was all of a ſudden metamorphoſed into a Woman at Spoletio, Some 
Gothic Kings have made it the Place of their Reſidence, on Account of the 
Purity of its Air, and the Fertility of its Soil. It is at preſent the Capital 
of Umbria, or the Duchy of Spoletto, which Title was given it on Account 
of the firſt Exarch Longinus, who having eſtabliſhed his Abode at Ravenna, 
ſent Governors to Spoletto and Benevento, and ſome other Places in 1taly, 
with the Title of Dukes, from whence theſe Provinces have retained the 
Names of Duchies. Frederic Barbaroſſa treated Spoleito very ſeverely, for 
having taken the Part of Pope Alexander the IIId againſt him, but the In- 
habitants of Peruſa ruined it intirely. | 
As this City is ſituated upon the Declivity of a Hill, moſt Part of its 5. gf, 
Streets are very uneven. It 1s ſurrounded only by an old Wall with Port- oxen FORM 
holes, and its Caſtle is a Gothic Fabric, commanding it entirely. But the City. 
Author of the Mercurius Italicus ſays, that it is Validiſſimis menibus firma, & 
tonſpicua crebris Turribus. i. e. It is ſortiſied with very ſtrong Walls, and re- 
marxable for its great Number of Towers, This Caſtle was not ruined by the 


Qq 2 Earth. 
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1707. Earthquake which they had there about ſix Years ago, as moſt of yay 

Anil. 19. News- Writers told us at that Time; nay ſome of them aſſured us, that 

Fro be Whole City was ſwallowed up: For though there were a great many 

10. Houſes ſbaked by the Earthquake, yet they were not over: brown; the Tonn. 

houſe was among this little Number, and they have now begun to rebuildit 

more beautiful than ever. Thus you ſee how little we may depend upon 
Gazetteers Accounts, | 

The The Square of Spoletto is very ſmall, and the great B-auty which Jou 

Cine de Rochefort attributes to its Cathedral, only conſiſts in its Pavement, which 

dral, Ac. 15 of ſmall Pieces of Marble joined together; the reſt is very indifferent, 3 

is the boaſted Height of its Nave. All the Front of the great Gate is not q. 

vered with fine Moſaic Work on a Gold Ground, as Mr. Miſſon ſays ; for it 

has only a ſingle little Pannel in the Middle which is Moſaic, and contains 

nothing but a Figure of Chriſt, one of the Virgin, and one of St. Fly, 

Under theſe Figures there are Verſes in Gothic Characters, which ſay, that 

it was made in the Year 1207, by one Docter Solſernus hac ſummus in arte 

Modernus. The Inſide, which has nothing remarkable but the Chapel, is 

dedicated to the Virgin, and whoſe Image is ſaid to have been painted by Sr, 

Zuke, The Biſhop's Palace is likewiſe a very paltry Piece of Work, having 

nothing to cover its Windows, but oil'd Paper all in Rags. Upon the whole, 

Spoletto, notwithſtanding its Title of a Biſhopric Suffragan to the Pope, 

and its being the Capital of a Duchy, has but a very indifferent Air; t is 

alſo very ill peopled, on Account of the Tyranny of the Prieſthood, 

Antiqui is Among the remaining Antiquities of this City, the moſt remarkable are, 

of Spoleto. a triumphal Arch very much decayed, an Aqueduct, the Ruins of a Palace | 

built by Theodoric King of the Oftrogoths, and thoſe of an Amphitheatre. 

"Theſe laſt are almoſt all concealed under the Convent of the Nuns of St. Au- 

guſtine; the Ruins of the Palace are inconſiderable, and the triumphal Arch 

15 more than half demoliſhed, with this Remainder of an Inſcription which 

is effaced in ſeveral Places. 


, XR * | | 8 
An anciert - ORIAE. +. oe ARTT I. AVGVST, Dy O. AVG. N. |: 
Inſcrip- IVLITI.PRON.:1MF; I. P. M. G. FEAMINI. AVG. COS. 
tion, and 1. Tin, POT; 1 . . 
Criticiſm 
upon it. 


T believe Sir, you will find great Difficulty to put any reaſonable Senſe 
upon this Inſcription. *Tis true, it requires no Witchcraft to underſtand 
all that is here, from Divi Ofavii Auguſt. Nepot. down to Senatus conſultum ; 
but how can you make up theſe mutilated Words Oriae. Ariti. Auguſt, * You 
will probably be able to make no more of the firſt than Memoriæ, Gloria 
or Victoris. But I believe that Inſcriptions upon triumphal Arches erected 
to Emperors, eſpecially in the Days of Auguſtus and his Deſcendants, have 
never begun with any of theſe Words. Beſides, he, for whom this Inicrip- 
tion was made, is there named Dzvi Octavii Auguſti. Nep. & Divi Judi 
Pronep. Theſe Qualities can never agree but with Marcellus Son 5 on 

Oe lter 
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Siſter ORravia, or with Caius, Lucius, and the young Agrippa'Son to Julia, 1707. 


or after their Death with Germanicus and Claudius, who being Sons to Dru- April 19. 
ſus Brother to Tiberius and Antonia, were Nepotes to Auguſtus by Adoption; ro. 
ior as to Caligula, he was no more than his Pronepos, But the mutilated xo. 
Word Ariti has not a Sy!lable in it which reſembles any of theſe different 

Names. Now, Sir, *tis your Buſineſs to reconcile theſe Difficulties. 

As to the Aqueduct, it is ſtill entire, and conveys the Water into the A m:gni- 
City. Indecd it is ſaid to be a Gothic Building as well as the Caſtle, but ee 4 
then it is for all that a very magnificent Work, which would do no Diſcre- * 
dit to the Memory of the ancient Romans, and has not perhaps its Parallel 
in all Europe. It joins Monte Lugo to the Hill upon which Spolelto ſtands; 
and they aſſure us that it is 680 Foot high, taking it from the Bottom of 
the Valley, and about 340 Foot long. But what appeared moſt ſingular to 
me was, that about twenty Foot below the Conduit through which the 
Water paſſes, they have cut out a Way over the Crowns of the Arches, 
which are ten in Number, This Road goes from one Mountain to the 
other. At the Extremity of the Conduit, which terminates to the City, there 
v a Stone Lion Muzzle of an extraordinary Bigneſs, which is thought to 
be very antique. This Muzzle diſgorges, with great Violence, a prodi- 
gious Quantity of Water into a Baſon, from which it runs into two others 
much larger, and from whence it is communicated to the whole City. 

There is this Inſcription above the Muzzle, which ſcarce contains any And its 
thing worth mentioning. | "— ip- 

. D. 0. NM. 
MAGNAM. ANTIQVORVM, LIBERALITATEM, 
IN. CONDVCENDIS. AQVIS. AD. PVBLICAM. VTILITATEM, 
VT. DIS AS. IN. CONSERVANDIS. EXERCEAS. 8. P. G. 8. 
M. DC. XxL II. BIBE. VIA TOR. 


Monte Lugo, which I have juſt now ſpoken of, is one of the moſt agreea - Myre- 
ble Mountains that can be ſeen. It enjoys a perpetual Verdure, and is all Lage, a 
over plentifully ſtocked with Fruit-Trees and Springs of clear Water, It 3 
Is probably on Account of the Beauty and Fertility of this Place, that they 
have built a great many Hermitages, of which they aſſure us there are more 
than fifty, and that theſe ſolitary Habitations are only given to poor Gentle- 
men who have no Way of ſubſiſting, and want to retire from the World. 

[f this be the Caſe, I ſhould rather be inclined to look upon the whole, as a 
| Kind of a new contrived Convent, and that thoſe pretended Hermits form 
a Sort of a Society in common; for beſides their being too numerous to be 
called Hermits, they take their turns in going to beg for Subſiſtence into 
the City, which plainly reſembles a Society of Friars, Add to this 
that their Cells are almoſt all of the ſame Figure, and of equal large- 
nels; but they are not all equally high, nor in a Line, ſome being fitu- 
| 42d higher than others, and all of them diſtinct from one another. How- 

| ever 
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1707. ever that may be, this would be a moſt charming Retreat for two or threeſy, 
April 19. cere Friends; and I am perſuaded it would pleaſe you exceſſively, both on 
So Account of its perpetual Verdure, its Ver perpetuum, and for the great Quy, 
T0. tity of its Fruit- Trees and Springs of ſweet Water, which would ard 

Luxury to ſo abſtemious a Perſon as you are. | 7” 

Mention'd I] am miſtaken if this is not the agreeable Mountain mentioned by the 
Y * amorous Propertius in one of his Elegies; at leaſt he muſt have been x, 
a quainted with it, ſince he, as well as Plautus, was an Umbrian, which here, 
| peats oftener than once, eſpecially in the following Lines; 


Sed tamen exiguo quodcunque e pectore rivi 
Fluxerit, hoc Patrie ſerviat omne mee. 
Ennius hirſutd cingat ſua ditta corona, 
Mi folia ex bederd porrige, Bacche, ind, 
Ut noftris tume facta ſuperbiat Umbria libris, 
Umbria Romani Patria Callimachi, 


In Engliſb: 


If in my Breaſt the Muſe hath breatl'd ber Flames, 
All theſe and more, my deareſt Country claims; 
Round Ennius Brows may verdant Garlands tine, 
But Bacchus, be thy careleſs Foy mine: 

Thus ſhall my Works fair Umbria's Seats adorn, 
Pere Italy's Callimachus was born. 


An an- Five hundred Paces from the City there ſtands an old Chapel, dedicatel 
cien Cha to the holy Crucifix, and which they pretend to have been formerly 
pel. Temple of Concord; but I don't know what Proofs they have to ſuppor 
this Opinion. This is all that is moſt remarkable in Spoletto and its Neig. 
bourhood } for as to its large Turnips, ſo much praiſed by Pliny and Lean 
der Alberti, they don't appear to me to deſerve to be ſo much talked of, | 
believe it will be found to be a Strain of talian Hyperboliſm what the lil 
ſays, That it is with Difficulty an Aſs can carry ſeven of them, See how pre. 
ciſely he determines the Number, jaſt as if all thoſe that grew in that Cour 
try were of an equal Size. RT | 

| Learned Here I muſt not forget to put you in mind, that the Orator R. Cornuls 
Men of mentioned by Cicero, and C. Meliſſus, whom Suetonius ranks amongſt tit 

Soletto. moſt illuſtrious Grammarians, were Natives of Spoleto. 
La Somna After dining in the 1talian Manner, that is, very ſorrily, we ſet out from 
1 Spoletta upon our Way to Terni. Soon after we entered upon one of the 
* higheſt and moſt difficult Mountains in all that Road. It is called La Sm 
ma, and were it not for a Bridge built there by Pope Gregory XIII. who 


was of Bologna, the Paſſage would be inacceſſible. We were even 5 
SIE EN ha 


* 

we 

I 
„ 
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han once forced to alight out of our Chaiſes, and walk up by very rough 1701. 
Roads to the Top of the Mountain. There we found a Public-houſe upon April 19. 
Fan Eſplanade, where we halted a little to drink two or three Glaſſes of very 
good Muſcade] Wine, und eat of certain Cakes called Tariuffol. 

" Afterwards, deſcending for ſome Miles amidſt very barren Rocks, we Srrertura, 
we paſſed by Sirettura, a ſmall Borough with a great round Caſtle upon an and 8 
Eminence, and we then paſs'd through a Foreſt of Olives two Miles long. 1. Or” 
We ſaw there a great Number of Men, Women and Children, ſome ſhak- 

| ing and ſome gathering the ripe Olives, which you know are all black. This 

Valley of Sirettura, anciently Vallis Anguſtiarum, with the Mountains which 

ſurround it on all Sides, very far from having that Beauty which Mr. Miſſoz 

found in it, appeared to us to have a very ſad and doleful Air, The evergreen 

Oaks, the Tamarins, the Juniper Trees and the wild Olives, with which it 

is covered, inſpire a Melancholy and a kind of Horror, which one has a 

| Difficulty to overcome. - From this Defile, we entered into a very fertile 

and agreeable Plain, much like that of Fuligno, but not fo ſpacious. It is in 

the Middle of this Plain that the City of Terni is fituated, upon the River 

Mera, of which they have diverted a great many Branches to render the 

| Country more fertile, and to ſupply a great Number of Mills with Water. 


CH AP. XXIX. 


Die Road leading to the famous Caſcade of Terni, or Del Marmore. 
= Lively Deſcription of that wonderful Effect of Nature. Virgil is the 
only one among all the Ancients who has mentioned it, Strange Story 
of a Man who fell with his Horſe from the Top of this Frightful Pre- 
cipice, without any manner of Hurt, Terni, a Town. Its Anti- 
guities, and ſeveral other Particulars concerning the ſame. Fxtent 

of the Province of Umbria, and its Geographical Deſcription by Si- 
lus Italicus. Narni, a Biſhopric. 1ts Deſcription and Hiſtory, 


HE firſt Thing we did after we came to Terni, was to hire Horſes journey : 

and a Guide to conduct us to the famous Caſcade commonly named the Ca- 

La Caſcata del Marmore, and ſo called, becauſe the Mountain which you muſt By 1 4 

climb to come at it, is almoſt all of a Kind of Marble. It lies only three we 

Miles from Terri, though the Guides plague Travellers with telling them ſevera 

that it is five, to get the more hire. Bat Mr. Laſſels tells us, that it lies at Travellers 

the Diſtance of four Leagues, or twelve Miles; but he is not the only Tra- 

veller who has miſrepreſented the Geography of this Caſcade, After paſſing 

by the little Town of Papinia which lies at the Foot of the Mountain, whica 

Mr. Miſſon calls the Mountain of Papinion, I could find none of thoſe favoura- 

ble Appearances of ſmiling Nature, nor any thing of what Mr, Mifea ſays 
: 9 | 2 1 | * * ah ; bs 
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1707. he met with here in the Month of February, though in a very ſevere Seaſon, 
is no more than I could in the Valley of Bolzana*, He muſt ſurely have 
Tzz x3, been a Favourite with the Elements, ſince they ſmiled upon him at ſuch 1 


Lively 


Deſcrip- 


Rate in the Middle of Winter; for my part, lam (now in April) ſoundly nip- 
ped with Cold and wet with Rain, in going to ſee this ſame Caſcade del My. 
more, For in the firſt Place, the Rain is very ſevere, and in the ſecond 
Place, the Road leading to the Caſcade is partly cut into the Rock, very 
narrow and without Rails, ſo that we were obliged to alight upwards of ten 
Times, and to lead our Horſes in a String after us by the Bridles. In the 
third Place, this Rock is a Kind of Yellow Marble very ſlipery, eſpecially 
in Rain, and conſequently very dangerous both to Men and Horſes; three 
Hortes having been loſt over it a few Days ago. When one looks down. 
wards from it, the Precipices appear fo frightful, that they are ſufficient to 
cool the ſtrongeſt Curioſity, if one knew beforehand how Things are. The 
Truth is,that all theſe Difficulties and Dangers are ſufficiently rewarded when 
you come to the Top of the Mountain, and fee near you the frightful Fall 
which the poor Yelino undergoes | oo 
This River, which riſes fifteen Miles up from hence, is no more than a 
large Brook, till it diſcharges itſelf into the Lake of Piedeluco, anciently 


tion of this Lacus Velinus; after having croſſed, or rather mixed its Waters with thoſe 


famous 
fall of 
Water. 


of the Lake, it emerges as large again as it was before; however, it runs ſtil 
heavily enough for ſome Miles; but when it comes to the Declivity of its 
Channel, which is ſhaded with a great many thick Trees, which preſerve 
an eternal Verdure, as the Mountains which ſurround it; it then takes ſo 
rapid a courſe, that every Wave ſeems to preſs forward to overtake another, 
And the prodigious Noiſe they make ſeems as if they were quarrelling a- 
mongſt themſelves; but this Quarrel is never decided, for they ruſh all at 
once ſtill with a furious Roaring down a ſteep Rock, at leaſt 300 Feet in 
Height; and fall with an aſtoniſhing Noiſe upon other Rocks, againſt which 
they daſh and break: Others in a frightful Manner ſeem to rebound almoſt 
to an Height equal to that from which they fell ; but ſoon they diſſipate 


and loſe their Rage, and appear to evaporate into ſeveral watry Mitts, 


which after hovering in the Air far above the level of the Caſcade and of 
the neighbouring Grounds fall into a kind of perpetual Rain in the adjacent 
Valley. Others after fo terrible a tumble fall a ſecond time into the Cavi- 
ties, formed by the force of all-wearing Time and the Impieſſion of their 
furious Predeceſſors. Theſe Cavities 3 are not ſufficient to reſtrain 
them; for they burſt out again with foamy rage thro? ſeveral Openings 
which are among the Rocks, and after rolling for ſome time down into 
other Precipices with a far extended Noiſe, they at laſt cool their Fury, and 
drown their Rage in the Waters of the Nera; to whom in Murmurs they 
ſeem to complain of the rough Uſage they met with in their rocky rugged 
Courſe. a 
2 | 
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| It is pretty ſurprizing that Virgil is the only ancient Poet who mentions 1707. 


this wonderful Caſcade : . 
| TrENI. 

Et locus Italie medio ſub montibus allis, This Caf 

Nobilis, & famd mullis memoratus in 0ris, ne ran 4 

Amſancti valles : denſis bunc frondibus atrum by Virgil, 

Urget utrimque latus nemoris, medioque fragoſus among the 

Dat ſonitum ſaxis, & torto vortice torrens : anclents. 


Hic ſpecus horrendum, & ſevi ſpiracula ditis 
Monſtrantur, ruptoque ingens Acheronte vorago. 


ExEID. L. 7. 


In Midſt of 7taly well known to Fame, 

There lies a Vale, Amſanus is the Name, 

Below the lofty Mounts: On either Side 

Thick Foreſts the forbidden Entrance hide: 

Full in the Centre of the ſacred Wood 

An Arm ariſeth of the Shygian Flood a LEI 
Which falling from on high, with bellowing Sound 
Whirls the black Waves and rattling Stones around. 
Here Pluto pants for Breath from out his Cell, 


And opens wide the grinning Jaws of Hell. 
DRYDEN. 


Servius in his Notes upon the neid thinks that he has here in his Eye Miſtake of 
Place in Apulia, but beſides, that Apulia does not lye in Taliæ medio, the ue 4 
Heart of Italy, Horace who was a Native of Apulia, would not have failed n | 
to have mentioned it, had ſuch a Thing been there, as one of the greateſt 

| Curioſities of his native Country. Tis true that Virgil does not name this 

| River, and that he places the Campos Velinos, and the Litius Velinum in ano- 

ther Part of 7/alyz yet I am fully perſuaded that this is the Place he men- 

| tions, there being no other Caſcade of this Force or Height in all Ta“). 

Alter this flight Deſcription of the horrible Manner in which the poor Acreadful 
| Veling expires, can you imagine it poſſible, that any living Creature ſhould Fl! from 
have the fame Tumble without being minced almoſt into as many ſmall Ae ä 
E Particles as the watry Miſt I have juſt now mentioned? And yet an honeſt | 
| Burgher of Sienna, who, *tis ſaid, was no Viſionary or Enthufiaſt, has ſworn | 
] lenny; that being to croſs the Velino upon Horſeback above this: Caſcade, 
de Current of the Water was ſtrong enough to carry both him and his 
J Nag with ſuch Rapidity, that they tumbled one over another all the dit- 
em Rocks and Precipices, till they came to Nera. Tis true, that the 
Vor. II. Rr firſt 
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3 45 firſt Thought which came into the Head of this honeſt Man, 
prez 19. 


TRERNI. 


April + 20s 
Antiqui- 
ties of 
Ter zut, 


upon the Enthuſiaſtic Turn that a Man's Brains muſt have before he & 


The firſt Thing I obſerved over againſt our Inn, was ſome old Arche 


1 N A 8 


f * | aſſoon a3 he 
found himſelf going downwards, was to recommend himſelf with all jj, 


Heart and Soul to the Protection of the all- powerful and moſt miraculon 
of all Ladies, that of Lorello: And no ſooner had he finiſhed his ejaculato 
Prayer, than he loſt all Senſe, and upon waking out of his Lethargy, 1, 
found himſelf upon the Banks of the Nera, very heartily drench'd *tis true 
but without receiving any more Harm than if he had fallen half a St 
high upon a Bottle of Hay. As to poor Ręfinante, he had recommend 
himſelf to no Saint, and therefore did not come quite fo well off; for he 
loſt both his hinder Feet, in the Fall. 


I will not anticipate your Reflections upon this Adventure, or rathe 


prevail with himſelf to believe it real; only I muſt obſerve, that it is a. 


tremely gainful to the People who live by our good Lady that the puble 
ſhould believe ſhe has as much Power as God Almighty. 


This Morning we ſtept abroad to take ſome View of the City of 2 


which have been ſtopped up, and old Walls which are thought to hare 
been Part of an ancient Temple of Hercules. One may ſtill diſtinctly read 
above a Gate, among theſe Ruins, the following Words in very large Cha. 
racters, DOMUS HERCULI SACRA, a Houſe conſecrated to Hun. 
CULES.”* At the Entry of the great Square there are two antique Marbles 
{et into the Wall with theſe two Inſcriptions in Capital Letters: 


| I | —_ | | 
Imp. Caeſ. Domino. Aureliano. Pio. Felici. Invicto. Aug. Pont, 
Max. Trib, Pot. Cos. Procos. p. P. Interamnates, Nabart. 
Devoti. Numini. ejus publicè. 


2 
A Pompeio. A. F. Clu. Q, Patrono. Municipi. Interamnat. 
Nabartis. Quod. ejus opera. uni ver ſ. Municipium. ex. 
Jummis. periculis. . difficult. expeditum, & conſervatum. 
eſt. ex Teſtam. L. Licini, T. F. Statuta. Statua. eſt. 


This laſt Marble doubtleſs was formerly the Baſis of a Statue erected by 
L. Licinius, in honour of Aulus Pompeius, for his having extricated tis 
Municipal City from its preſſing Dangers. We alſo ſaw there a fine I 


deſtal which anciently ſupported a Statue of Titus Flaminius with this Ur 
ſcription ; 2 | | 


J. 
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170%. 
T. FLAMINIO, r. f. DEDICAT. April 20. 
VIII. ID. SEPT, ng og 


SABINO, II, ET, VENVSTO. coss. 


A very fine Fountain likewiſe adorns this Square. It is a large Rock A 55 
which ſupports a Pyramid; on the two Sides are two Statues, the one re- 1 
preſenting the God of the River Nera, and the other that of a Nayad, 
and a large Lion ſeems as if he wanted to come out of the Hollow of the 
Rock : *Tis a pity that all this is a little mutilated, g# 

Near the Cathedral is alſo to be feen an antique Marble about four Foot Ancient 
high and ſeven in breadth, fixed in a Wall, with this mutilated Inſcript ion ln ip. 
in large Characters : a Ded EVP: tion. 


SALVTI. PERPETVAE. AV GEN IO. MVNICIPI. Ax NO. POST, 
vs TAE. LIBERTATI, INTERAM NAM. coN DIT AM. 
Gr. PVBLICAE. ro- Ape i. d. ON, oni 

PVLI. ROM ANI. T IVM. A HENOBARBVM, ,, 


"©... 6 . 0 . . 0 1 89 0 . „ . coss. 


PROVIDEN TIA E. TI. AE SARIS. AVGVSTI. NATI. AD. AETERNI- 

TATEM. ROMANI. NOMINIS. SVBLATO. HOST E. PERNI- 
CIOSISSIMO. P. R. FAVSTVS. TITIVS. LI- 
„IR AT IS. VI; VIR. AVG. ITER: . 


. SF. C. * 


It is extremely probable that this Inſcription was ſet up in ſome public Conjec- 
Place by the Inhabitants of Terni, thereby to make their Court to Tiberius, tue upon 
after he had deſtroyed Zlins Sejanus his inſolent Favourite, who is, as I © 
think, to be meant by the Word Hofte perniciofiimo P. R. I likewiſe ſuſ- 
pet that the Place of the eraſure contained the Name of the other Conſul, 
who was perhaps Sęjanus himſelf, the Word Cgf. being at the End of the 
the Inſcription. This Name was eraſed by Time, or wilfully for ſome 
particular Reaſon, which Hiſtory does not mention. Not far from hence 
are the Ruins of an ancient Amphitheatre, which conſiſt only of ſome 
Vaults, two Pillars thrown down, ſome Baſes, Chapiters, and Pieces of 
Corniſhes. = 2 

The Cathedral is a modern Edifice with a flat Front, though Fouvin de The Ca. 
Rochefort, thro? a ſtrange Miſtake, calls it a Piece of Antiquity, and of à cir- thedral. 
cular Form, There are alſo ſome Convents here, but without any Thing 
remarkable about them. 

The Inhabitants of Terni pretend that their City was built about the End Hiſtory 
of the Reign of Numa Pompilius ſecond King of Rome, that is cighty Years _— 2 

| cription 
Rr 2 DE after of Tui. 


* Pecunia ſua fieri curavit 
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1707. 
April 20. 


Tir x1. 


than Spoleio; but better ,peopled for its Bulk. It bas the Title of ag 


Great 
Men born 


there. 


Colle di 


Scchio, and Some Time after we paſſed by the Colle di Scipio, a large Town upon an 
an ancient Eminence, which we kept on the left. It was anciently called Collis Sci. 


Bridge, 


after the Foundation of the latter. It was called Interamna, from its bein 
ſituated betwixt two Branches of the Nera; a River riſing in the Apennin 
diſcharging itſelf in the Tyber, after receiving the Corvo, The þ,, 
mans ſent a Colony thither in the Year of Rome 441, It appears, from, 
Ruins, to have been once a pretty conſiderable City, but at preſent it is ſmall 


fragan Biſhopric of the Pope: It is much longer than broad z moſt of the 
Streets are badly paved, and thoſe which run the breadth of the Town are 
not pav'd at all, which occaſions their being, very dirty, The Inhabitan; 


Ter. | 


' Terni boaſts of having given Birth to the famous Hiſtorian Corneliy 
Tacitus, and two Emperors, Tacitus and Florianus. Our Conductor toll 
us that there were formerly near to the Gate of Speletto (fo called from it 
leading to that City) three Monuments, erected to the Honour of thoſe 
three Perſons, 'but that ſome Years ago they were demoliſhed by Thunder, 
and that ſome curious Collectors of Antiquities had picked up the moſt 
entire Pieces of them, which they preſerve to this Day. Terni is encom- 
paſſed only with a plain Wall. b 


We ſet out from Terni in very bad Weather, that is in Wind and Rai, 


Pionis. The Road is tolerably good, and the Country beautiful till we come 
to Narni. We turned off a little to the right, to view the Remains of a 
Bridge which is greatly talked of. It is the ſame that Martial ſpeaks of in 
one of his Epigrams, in which he addreſſes himſelf thus to the City ol 
Narm : 7 5111 9117. 2:44. 229 


Sed jam parce mibi, nec abutere Narnia Quinto, .\ 
Perpetuo liceat fic tibi Ponte frui! | 


In Enghfſh, 


Preſerve my better Part and ſpare my Friend, 
So Narai, may thy Bridge tor ever ſtand, 


ADDI<ON. 


This is one of the four Bridges which Auguſtus ordered to be built upen 
the Hlaminian Road, The firſt was Pons Mitvins, over the Tyber, _—_ 
| ile 
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Mile and a half from Rome; the ſecond over the ſame River near Ocricu- 1507. 
um; this one over the Nay ; and the fourth over the Marecchia near to heil 20. 
Rimini, which joins the Flaminian and the Aimilian Roads, This Bridge 
near Narni had four Arches, of which only one is entire. Procopius, in 
the firſt Book of his Hiſtory of the Gothic War, ſays, that they were the 
hicheſt Arches he had ever ſeen, The largeſt is of a prodigious 
preadth, and the Stones of which it is built, are of a ſurprizing Bigneſs, 
joined without Cement or Iron Cramps. Both Laſſels and Mr, Ray are 
miſtaken, in thinking that theſe Arches formerly ſerved to ſupport an Aque- 
{u, for it is certain they made up a Bridge, which joined two Mountains 
ſeparated by the Nar, and Jed to Peruſa. 

A Mile from Narni, we paſſed the Nar upon another Bridge, the In- News, or 
ſcription upon which informed us, that he People of Narni had erected it at Nar, a 
their own Coſt; though it ought to have been done at the Expence of the River. 
Pope, to whom this City and its Territory belongs. I think Narni 
has its Name from the River Nar, as we learn from Claudian, in his ſixth 
Conſulate of Honorius. 


Celſa debinc patulum proſpectans Narnia campum 
Regali calcatur Equo; rarique coloris, | 
Non procul amnis abeſt urbi qui nominis auctor 
Ilice ſub denſa Silvis arctatus opacis 
Inter utrumque jugum tortis anfractibus albet. 


This River divided anciently the Country of the Sabines from Umbria, ꝑxtent of 
which Province is not now ſo large as it was then. Itis bounded on the Untrie. 
North, by the Marquiſate of Ancona and the Duchy of Urbino; on the 
Weſt, by the Peruſin and the Orvietan; on the South by St. Peter's Patri- 
mony and the Sabine; and on the Eaſt, by the Kingdom of Naples. Its 
Extent from South to North is not above forty Miles, from Weſt to Eaſt 
about ſixty. | TY. 

Silius [talicus has been very exact in deſcribing the Rivers and Cities of S Ja- 
liah, in a Geographical Order. His Acount of the Rivers of Umbria and # very 
is Neighbourhood, which all riſe out of the Apennines, and which we he | 
een, is as follows. 5 graphy of 
F l-aly. 
Sed non Ruricole firmarunt robore caſtra, 

Detrioere cavis venientes montibus Umbri; 

Hos fs Sapiſque lavant, rapidaſque fonanti 
Vortice contorquens undas per ſaxa Metaurus, 

Et lavat ingentem perfundens flumine ſacro 
Cliltumnus taurum, Marque albeſcentibus undis 

In Tybrim properans, Tiniæque inglorius humor. 

Et Clanis, & Rubico, & Senonum de nomine denon; 
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Sed Pater ingenti medios illabitur amne 
Albula, & immotd perſtringit moenia ripd. 
His urbes Arna, & latis Mevania pratis, 
Hiſpellum, & duro monti per ſaxa recumbens 
Narnia, Sc. 4 


Narnia  Narni is likewiſe an Epiſcopal City in the Eccleſiaſtical State. Under the 
very ugly Roman Republic it was named Nequinum, from the Word Neguam a Ro 


Town. 


The Ca- 
tl.edral. 


Error of 


Pliny. 


on Account of the Tricks of its Inhabitants. It is ſituated on the Declivit 
of a Hill, as is elegantly expreſſed in the before-mentioned Line. 


Duro monti per ſaxa recumbens. 


It is commanded by an old Caſtle. To ſee it at ſome Diſtance as you 
come from Teri, it looks like a fine City, for it reſembles an Amphitheatre 
ſurrounded by rich riſing Grounds ; but aſſoon as one enters it, he is aſto- 
niſhed at finding only a Kind of a Deſart. If Spoletto is rugged, Nar is 
twenty Times more fo, for it is impoſſible to walk threeSteps without going 
up and down, The Declivity on which it is ſituated is ſo very ſteep, that 
one is always in danger of falling. | 


Narnia ſulphureo quam gurgite candidus amnis 
Circuit, ancipiti vix adeunda jugo. 
MarTIAL, 


It was made a Roman Colony in the Year of Rome 452. under the Con- 
ſulate of T. Manlius Torquatus. I believe there is ſcarcely any City in Europe 
ſo diſagreeable, ſo ill built, or ſo whimſically ſituated, Its Streets are dirty and 
narrow, and there is not one ſingle Houſe in it that can be called handſome. 
Their Windows, inſtead of Glaſs, are covered with Paper all in Rags. In 


ſhort, with all due Deference to the good Emperor Nerva, Pope Jobn XIII 


and Gatta Melatta, the Venetian General, who were all Natives of this Place, 
Narni is a naſty, ſtinking Hole. : | 

What they call the Great Square is a very pauliry one, with a wretched 
Fountain which they make a great Clutter about. The Cathedral has a 
pretty handſome Chapel under Ground, to which we deſcend by a magn!- 
hcent Stair-Caſe. Here they preſerve the entire Body of the bleſſed Jui. 
nal? Not Juvenal your Friend the Satyriſt, but one who was Biſhop © 
Terni. | | 


Pliny impoſed upon Mankind by ſaying, that there was found about 


Narni a Kind of an Earch, which became Wet Clay in dry Weather, and 


turned into Dt in Rain. This is a mere Chimera, for there is no ſuch 
thing in its Neighbourhocd, 1 
* | e 
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The poor City of Narni had once but too good Reaſon to bemoan its Neigh- 1707. 
bourhood to the Capital of Tah, i. e. Rome; and what Virgil ſaid of Man- April 20, 
tua and Cremona, with a little Variation, may well be apply'd to Narni and 
Rome, Narnia ve miſeræ nimiùm finttima Rome, For after Rome was ſacked 
by the Connetable de Bourbon*s Army, in the Year 1527; the Inhabitants 
of Narni having refuſed to furniſh that Army with Proviſions, which they | 
greatly wanted themſelves, they beſieged their Town, took it by Aſſault, | 

and ſacked it as they had done Rome. 

But bad as the Streets of Narni are, it is much worſe when one leaves it. Ozriceh, 
It ſeems as if ſome malicious Demon had been at pains to place great | 
pieces of Rocks, and ſcatter Heaps of Flints all along the Road to Otricoli, | 
| which is about eight Miles diſtant, The Road betwixt Padua and Verona, | 
| nay that betwixt Ancona and Loretto, is Carpet Ground compared to this 
Road. All our Company had their Brains ſo jumbled about, that it took | 
ſeyeral Days to replace them in their ordinary Situation, To compleat our | 
E Penance, the Devil a Bit of Meat could we get at Otricoli, where we 
halted to dine. It was in vain that our Drivers ſwore we were ſick, and 
| that we had got a Diſpenſation from the Vicar of Imola, to eat Fleſh till 
ve arrived at Rome, Our Landlord laughed at this Diſpenſation, and ſaid, 
he had no mind to be excommunicated ipſa fatto, in pure Complaiſance 
to us. He had even the Impudence to tell us, that we might think our- 


| 8 happy that we could, in the Holy Week, fare ſo well as we did 
| WIN him. | IEA 


CHAP. 
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k 
ö 
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Ruins of 
Ocriculum. 


. AR 1 


C HAF. XX. 


Ruins of the ancient Ocriculum, and tere old Inſcribtions concerning 
that Town, A Modern Monument, and a fine Stone Bridge, au 
their Inſcriptions. Citta Caſtellana, where probably ſtood the ancien 
Feſcennia. Feſcennian Verſes, what they were. Very faſhionals 
in the Time of Auguſtus. A Fragment of ſuch Kind of Verſs 

Arignano. Mount Soracte, mow Monte S. Oreſte, and Origin 

of this laſt Name. Convent of St. Sylveſter upon that Mont 
and droll Story told of it. The Flaminian Road. The Country abnt 

Rome very deſart and full of Remains of Antiquities, Ponte Mole, 
anciently Pons Milvius. Arrival at Rome, The Cuſtom-Hou, 


Tnn-kepeers there not very ſcrupulous in Lent, as to Strangers, 


7 E left Otricoli, which ſeveral Authors have taken for the Ancient 
Ocriculum, but they are certainly miſtaken, We proceeded on our 
Journey, by a Road which was as fine as that in the Morning was frightful 
and ſoon after we ſaw, in a Plain, the Ruins of the true Ocriculum, a Mu- 
nicipal City of the Romans, There is nothing remaining of this Place but 
a great many Heaps of Rubbiſh, two tattered Towers, another large and 
ruined Edifice with a Gate, and ſome Pieces of very thick Walls; but from 
all theſe Circumſtances, we can form no Idea what the Town formerly was 


Thoſe who have taken thoſe Remains of Ocriculumn, for thoſe of Ocrea or 


Interocrea, are widely miſtaken. Pandulphus Collenutius, and Stephanus Pi- 
2bius have clearly proved, from the 1tinerarium Romanum, that the City of 
Ocrea or Iuterocrea, lay in the Neighbourhood of that of Reate ; In Agri 
Reatino, & prope Villam Salariam, in the very Place which is now corrupt- 
edly called Interdocha. Beſides, the Itinerary of Antoninus, from Rome t0 


| Rimini, takes no notice of any City between Arignano and Narni, upon the 


Via Flaminia, beſides Ocriculum, nor once mentions Ocrea or Interocroa. Be- 
{ides this, all they who have mentioned Ocriculum agree, that it was a con- 
ſiderable City, extending almoſt two Miles along the Tiber. They tell us, 
that it contained ſeveral magnificent Temples, an Amphitheatre, Portico's 
Aqueducts, Baths, and other public Edifices. In ſhort it appears plain, 
from two Pedeſlals of Statues found amongſt the Ruins on the Tiber Side, 


that it was there the old Ocriculum lay. Theſe Pedeſtals contain the two 


following Inſcriptions in Capital Letters. 
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J. 


L. JULIO. L. F. PAL. juLfANO. 
1111, VIR, AED. IIII. VIR, I. D. III. vIR. QUINQ, 
QUINQ, II. DEST. 
PATRONO. MUNICIPI. 
PLEBS. OB. MERITA. 
L. D. D. D. 


II. 


JULIAE. LUCILIAE. L. JULI. JULIANI. FII. 
 PATRONI. MUNICIPI. | 
CUJUS. PATER. THERMAS. OCRICULANIS. A. SGLO, 
EXTRUCTAS. SUA, PECUNIA. DONAVIT. 
DECUR.. AUG. PLEBS, 
1 


Mr. Miſſon is very unhappy in his Conjecture when he ſays, that after 
hearing the Reaſons alledged on both Sides, he believes he can reconcile 
them by pronouncing, hat Otriculum is a Dimunitive or Suburbs of Ocrea. 
Was not this wonderfully well found out to decide this Grand Queſtion ? 


large ſquare Monument of hewn Stone, adorned in ſeveral Places with the 


Arms of the Houſe of Barberini in White Marble, with the following In- 
ſeription. 


Urbanus VIII. Pont. Max, Tyberim via publica everſa ve- 
terem repetentem Alveum, novi effoſione ad dextram de- 
ductum, aggeris objectu, validaque compagine lignorum, ſub 
Ponte, quem declinabat, continuit. Conſervationi proſpi- 
ciens, peninſulam ad jacentem attribuit, Auno Salu- 
tis M. DC. XXVII. Pontific, ſui ſexto. | 


In Englifþ : 


* Pope Urban VIII. reduced the Tiber, which upon the Demolition of 
I the public Road was retreating to its former Channel, by forcing it into 
= 4 cw Bed, dug on the Right-hand, fortified with a Mound, and by a 
Klong Barrier of wooden Piles, to flow under the Bridge which it had 


. 
E. 


. 5 b : | 
. forſaken; and conſulting the Duration of the Work, he added the ad- 
Heent Peninſula; in the Lear 1628, and of his Pontificate the ſixth.“ 


1 


EL 

3 
Nee 
He 


. From the Top of this Monument there iſſues the End of a Pillar, covered 
1 Er four irradiated Suns. Pp 
"FL. . 81 Some 


| Six Miles from Otricoli, which doubtleſs was built out of the Ruins of A modern 
| Ocriculum, we ſaw on the Left-hand, juſt bordering on the high Road, a Monu- 


ment and 
its In- 
ſeription. 
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A fine 
Stone 
Bridge, 
and its In- 
{criptions. 


of four very high large Arches, and extremely ſolid. Two Coaches nu 


T R A E 8 


Some time after, we paſſed the 7jber upon a fine Stone Bridge, conſiſtin 


there paſs a- breaſt, and there is a large Foot- way beſides of hewn Stone, © 
Side. Mr. Miſſon ſays, that this Bridge was begun under Sixtus V. and a 
pleated under Urban VIII. as appears from an Inſcription upon it. In theſp 
few Words there are two groſs Miſtakes. 1it, It was Clement VIII, ang 
not Urban VIII, who compleated this Bridge. 2d. He mentions but chr 
Inſcription, yet there are no leſs than three. Here they are, 


I. 
Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Ut commeantes trajectionis moleſtia 
Et vektigali ſublevaret, 
Pontem inchoavit. An. ſal. M. DL. XXXIX. 
Pontif. ſui. V. 


II. 

. Clemens VIII. Pont. Max. 
Pontem d Sixto V. Pont. Max. incæpium 
Opere magniſico abſolvit, 

Aveo excavato Tiberim induxit, 


An. Sal. M. DC. III. Pont. ſui XII. 


III. 
_Urbani VIII. Pontificis Maximi 
| Providentia 
Tiberim a ſuo curſu 
Labefafta via declinantem, 
Nova Alvei effaſſione 
Ac lignorum ſulſtructione coercuit 
Anno Salutis M. DC. XXVIII. 
Pontificatus ſui ſexto. 
5 
«© Pope Sixtus V, to free Travellers from Trouble and Expences, beg 
this Bridge in the Year 1589, and of his Pontificate the fifth.“ 


3 | II. 8 | 
«© Pope Cment VIII, in the Year 1603, and of his Popedom the twellth 
* finiſhed in a magnificent Manner, the Bridge begun by Pope S Y, 
* and brought the Tiber to a Bed which he dug for it.“ 


„The Care of Pope Urban VIII. reſtrained the Tiber (which was - 3 
 clining from its Bed through the Road giving way) by digging it , 
« a new Channel, and forming for it a Bulwark of wooden Piles,” al 3 


In Engliſb : 


4 
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After paſſing the Ber by this fine Bridge, we coaſted along the River * 
til we came to Borgbetto, which is a ſmall and poor Town belonging to. 
the Hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt at Rome. I obſerved, in coming out of this Borg hetto, 
| little Place, a Piece of Pavement of the ancient Via Flaminia pretty entire, 
and a great Torrent on the Right, which Scow'ring down the Mountain 
with great Noiſe, forms five agreeable Caſcades. At laſt, after travelling five 
Miles through a very rugged Road, with Precipices from Time to Time 
on our Right and Left, we arrived at Ci/ta Caftellana, which is in the 
Country of the ancient Sabines, where we ſlept that Night. 

This is alſo but a little Town with a Bridge, under which the ſmall River 
Treglia, anciently Treia, forms three Caſcades, paſſing through three 
Arches before it diſcharges itſelf into the Tyber. We were told that there 
are upwards of two thouſand Inhabitants in this little Place, but as it has 
| been ruined frequently, there is not the leaſt Piece of Antiquity to be ſeen 
| about it. It has the Title of a Biſhopric joined to that of Orii, which de- 
pends immediately upon the Holy Sce. Some have taken Citza Caſtellana 
for the ancient Veiæ, which can never be; ſince according to all the ancient 
Hiſtorians and Geographers, Veiæ lay only twelve Miles from Rome, in Tuſca- 
E 21, and not very far from the little River Cremera, famous for the Defeat and 
| Slaughter of all the Fabii, ſave one: whereas Citta Caſtellana is upwards of 
| twenty five Miles from Rome, and upon the Jia Flaminia; ſo that *tis plain 
that thoſe who have taken it for Ve, did not underſtand ancient Geo- 

graphy. e - 
In the Manner Pliny ſpeaks of Feſcennia, it is probable that Ciita Caſtel- Probably 
| low was built on the Ruins of that ancient City, which Virgil mentions in 3 : 


| the ſeventh Book of his Æneid. cen nia. 


Citta 
CG aſt, Hine 


. : He Feſceminas Acies, Equiteſque Faliſcos, 
Hi Soradtis habent Arces, Flaviniaque Arva. 


In Engliſh : 


Theſe have Feſcinian and Faliſcan Bands, 
Soracte's Turrets, and Flavinia's Lands. 


It was here that the Feſcennini Verſus ( Feſcinine Verſes) were firſt invented. fes gint 
Ibeſe Verſes were by Way of Dialogue, in which the Peaſants in Holiday Verſes, 
Lime abuſed one another groſly, till at laſt they degenerated into Perſonal 
3 datires, This we learn from Horace in his fine Epiſtle to Auguſtus, in a 
E Piſage which is fo beautiful, that I am ſure my learned Reader will Par- 
een me if I tranſcribe it. 8 


88 2 | gr col 
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April 20.  Aericole priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 0 
2 Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto, 
Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe ſinis dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum, & pueris, & conjuge fidd ; 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum latte piabant, 
Floribus & vino Genium memorem brevis ævi. 
Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lufit amabiliter; donec jam ſævus apertam 
In rabiem verti cepit jocus, & per boneſtas 
Ire minax impune domos, Doluere cruento 
| Dente laceſſiti, Fuit intactis quoque cura 
41 Conditione ſuper communi : Quin etiam lex 
| Poenaque lata, maloque nollet carmine quenquam 
1 Deſcribi. Vertere modum formidine fuſtis 
q Ad bene dicendum deleftandumgue redacti. 


In Engliſh : 


if Our Rural Anceſtors, with little Bleſt, 
4 | Patient of Labour, when the End was Reſt ; 
4 x Indulg d the Day that hous'd their annual Gain, 
With Feaſts and Off rings, and a thankful Strain. 
The Joy their Wives, their Sons and Servants ſhare, 
Eaſe of their Toil, and Partners of their Care : 
The Laugh, the jeſt, Aitendants on the Bowl, 
Smooth'd every Brow, and open'd every Soul; 
With growing Years the pleaſing Licence grew, 
And Taunts alternate innocently flew. 3H 
But Times corrupt, and Nature ill inclin'd, 
Produc'd the Point that left a Sting behind; 
Till Friend with Friend, and Families at Strife, 
Triumphant Malice rag*d through private Life, 
Who felt the Wrong, or fear d, took th Alarm, 
AppeaPd to Law, and Juſtice lent her Arm. 
At length, by wholeſome Dread of Statutes bound, 
The Poets learn'd to pleaſe, and not to Wound. yy 
Mr. Pops. 


. Theſe Pe{cinine Verſes were once ſo much in vogue at Rome, that even the 
faſhiona- Emperor Auguſtus ſometimes diverted himſelf with them. Macrobius tells us 
ble at in his Sazurnals, that during the Triumvirate, this Prince had made ſome 
c rag very ſharp ones againſt Aſnius Pollis; but when Pollio's Friends adviſed ou 
guſcus. IS | ſtrong!) 
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ſtrongly to anſwer them, that Gentleman anſwered very wiſely, At ego 1707. 
zaceo 3 non eff enim facile in eum ſcribere, qui poteſt proſcribere. That is, No, April 20. 
no, the Match is unfair; I may write Verſes, but he can write a Sentence of 
Death. 5 | 

The Poet Anianus Faliſcus, a great Friend to Aulus Gellius, who lived A Sample 
under the Reign of the Emperor Adrian, was thought to have excelled all of them. 
who had ever attempted Fz/cinine Verſes, He wrote a great many, but the 
following, which are handed down to us by Terentianus, are all that remain 


of them, vi⁊. 


Cetera pars ſuper eſt mea Tibia dicere verſus : 
Hec jundta frequentius edent 
Anapaſtica dulcia metra ; 
Cuicumque libebit ut iſtos 
Triplices dare fic Anapæſtos, 
Aique ille Poeta Faliſcus 
Quum Ludicra carmina pangtt : 
Uva, uva ſum, & uva Falerna, 
Et ter feror & quater anno. 
Unde, Unde Colonus ? Eoi 
A Flumine venit Oronte. 


We left Caſtellana at Day-Break, and after aſcending for ſome time, by a 4rignars. 
Road almoſt as rugged as that betwixt Narni and Otricoli, we paſt the 
Town of Arignano, anciently Villa Roſtrala. I ſaw nothing here but an old 


Statue in the Square, and that too all defaced, without any Inſcription upon 


its Pedeſtal, Pope Adrian the IVth died in this Town, according to Plating. | 
After we had left it, we ſaw on our Left, at a pretty Diſtance, the Moun- Mount 


tain Soradte, which Horace mentions in his ninth Ode, Book firſt, § foot 

| | & | | | and 1ts 
Vides ut alta ftet nive candidum Hiſtory. 
Soratte ; nec jam ſuſtineant onus 


Sylve laborantes &c, 
*\ ZEmglſh: 


See where Soracte crown®d with Snow 
Stands, and the Foreſt's labouring Brow, 


This Mountain was anciently conſecrated to Apollo, as Virgil ſays in the 


# Alth Book of his Eneid. Sancti cuftos Soraftis Apollo. The Inliabitants every Lear 


performed here a ſolemn Sacrifice, in which the Deſcendants of a holy Fa- 
mily, named Hirpia, marched with their naked Feet on Red-hot Coals with. 
| This we have from Pliny, whoſe Words, leſt you ſhould 
not believe me, I ſhall ſet down. Haud procul Urbe Roma in Faliſcorum agro, 


Jomilie ſunt Pauce, que vocantur Hirpie, que ſacrificio annuo, quod fit ad mon- 


tem 


21 „ HEL 


1707. lem Soraften Apollini, ſuper ambuſtam ligni ſtruem ambulantes non aduryny 
April 20. But Varro ſeems to have known a little better; for he tells us, that the, 
-—Y had a Kind of an Ointment againſt Fire, with which they rub'd the Solesgf 
their Feet. His Words are theſe : Locus hic fuit celebratus ſolemnibus ſari 
Hirpinorum, qui ambulaturi per ignem, medicamento plantas tingebant. This i; 
no more than our Fire-Eaters and Mountebanks do at all Country Fairs 
who waſh their Hands in molten Lead, and walk upon red-hot Bars. Thus 
you ſce how the Prieſthood, in all Ages, have impoſed upon the Credulit 
of Mankind. But to return to Mount Sorage. 

fs now If we may believe the Legends, the ancient Chri/t;ans changed its Name, 

cated and chriſtened it by that of St. Sylveſter, becauſe that holy Pontif concealed 


8 himſelf a long Time in the Caverns of this Mountain, during the Perſecu- 
why. tion which the Tyrant Maxentius raiſed againſt the Faithful. At preſent, 
they call it Monte St. Oreſte. Our Maſter Driver, who pretends to be a great 


Critic in Legendary Learning, gave us the following Reaſons for this Change, 


On We, He told us, that a holy Hermit, named Oreſtes, dwelt in one of the Caves 
eric "A of that Mountain, at the Time the Emperor Conſtantin the Great gave Peace 


modern to the Church, having exterminated Maxentius and his Faction; and that 
Name this Holy Man having the Knack of curing Leproſy, this Prince, who 
Orejtes. was attacked with this Diſeaſe, (which in the Opinion of many learned 
Men, is no other than the Venereal Diſtemper) ſent to beg the Holy Man, 
that he would come to Rome and cure him, The Hermit told the Empe- 
peror's Meſſengers, that they need only go back as faſt as they could, and 
that he would be with their Maſter ſooner than themſelves, The Legend 
adds, that the Meſſengers gave him flatly to underſtand, that they did not 
believe one Word he ſaid ; but that honeſt Oreftes, to confound their In. 
credulity, mounted upon the Mule ſent him by the Emperor,” and after 
bleſſing it hre Times, in three Jumps he went to Rome. As a Proof of this 
Miracle, our Maſter Driver ſhewed us upon one of the Stones of the Vis 
Flaminia, the Print of the Mule's Shoes, near a little Chapel built ſince that 
Event. From that Place, which was the Mules firſt Leap, it jump'd to the 
Pons Mitvius, or Ponte Mole, which is but a Mile and a Half from Rome; 
and the laſt Leap was from that Bridge to the Foot of Mount Palais, 
where the Imperial Palace ſtood, Whatever may be in this Story, t 
certain that Mount Sorafe changed its Name, in Memory of that extraor- 
dinary Miracle, into that of the holy Hermit, who knew better how to train | 

up Mules to jumping, than all the Fockeys in Europe. . 
Caen” — There is on the Top of this Mountain a Convent, built by Carloman Bro- 
of St. Sy ther to Pepin King of France, and upon the very Spot where formerly ſtood 
ve/ter up- the famous Temple of Apollo. This Convent {till preſerves the Name of 
* this Sylveſter, and is at preſent inhabited by Friars called Feuillans, Our Mafter 
55. Folt, who is wonderfully well skilled in Traditions, and has them all on b 


Finger's Ends, told us a pretty remarkable Story which proves, that ſome- 
e | VO times 
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times Catholics retain their Prejudices againſt Heretics, even long after they LION: 
have been converted to the true Religion. This Story is as follows. 2 uf 
In March 1624, the Thunder fell upon the Steeple and Choir of this Mo» gemark. 
naſtry with ſo great a Clutter, that the People within almoſt ſwowned away able Event 
for fear; beſides, all the Gates and Windows of the Church were broken in IP 
pieces, moſt of the Altars overthrown and cruſhed with their Ornaments, ar 
Chalices, &c. and which was worſt of all, the golden Sun, containing the 
Holy Sacrament, was entirely melted, and the Tabernacie , wherein it was, 
quite demoliſhed and ſmaſhed in Pieces, But, continued Mr. Crack-whip, 
{ce the wonderful Miracle! The Hoſtie was in the Morning found entire, 
and faſtened to the Inſide of the ſaid Tabernacle's Cover, the Lightening 
not daring ſo much as to touch it, and that merely out of Reverence for 1ts 
Creator. This terrible Accident happened in the Night, which was well 
for the Religious; for had they been ſaying Prayers in the Choir, they muſt 
all have been conſumed by the Fire. 5 Strange 
| Not long after, the Thunder fell again upon one of the Cloiſters, where 8 
me Reverend Father the Prior was walking, and wounded him in ſeveral of th, 
Parts of his Body, knocking him flat to the Ground, where he was taken Convent. 
up half dead, by the People who run to him after the Shock was over, 
The good Father, beſides his Wounds, was attacked by a burning Fever, 
which kept him for upwards of two Months betwixt Life and Death. This 
was not all, for he no ſooner began to recover his Health, than his honeſt 
Clergy were for turning him out of Doors, becauſe, for ſooth, he was born a 
Calviniſt, and that he had, in all Appearance, been prevailed upon to em- 
brace the true Faith, rather by Temptation of a large Penſion aſſigned him 
by his natural Sovereign Lewis XIII. of France, and which he ſtill enjoyed, 
than by any Conviction in his own Conſcience, or Sincerity of Intention: 
| That they therefore believed he had been ever a Heretic in his Heart; and 
conſequently that all the Calamities which had befallen them of Jate, pro- 
| ceeded meerly from his vile Hypocriſy, This, you ſee, is a moſt remarla- __ 
| ble Inſtance of true Catholic Zeal and Charity. an lg 9 
{ Sorne Time after, we met with the old Pavement of the Haminian Road, Raad. 
which laſted for ſeven Miles, and brought us to the Town of Caſtel Nuovo, 
or rather to its Poſt- houſe which is juſt over againſt it. We had not hi- 
therto ſeen any thing of that ancient Pavement, which reached from Rome 
to Rimini, but a ſingle Fragment when we left Borgbello. This Part of it, 
which we are now upon, is in many Places extremely well preſerved. Some 
indeed are here and there out of Repair, and deſtitute of Stones; yet it is 
lurprizing to ſee ſuch conſiderable Remains of a Pavement, which was made Hiſtory of 
almoſt two thouſand Years ago. pion By 
In effect, it is amazing to ſee how entire and ſolid it looks to this Day. and of the 
In many Places one can ſcarcely diſcern the Impreſſions made upon it by Conſul 
lo many Millions of Wheels which went along it for ſuch a Number of Le-. 
Ages; for according to Titus Livius, Polybias, and Caſſiodorus, the Via 
Haminia was finiſhed by the Prætor C. Quintus Flaminius, under the 
Z Con- 
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7%. Conſulate of L. Veturius Philo, and C. Luttatius Catulus, in the Year gf 

4 = 2? Rome 531, that is 222 before the Birth of Chriſt, This was the fame 

Flaminius who being made Conſul three Years after with Cu. Cervilius Ge. 

minus, went haſtily out of the City in his peaceful Robes, without obſerving 

the accuſtomed Ceremonies, leaſt he ſhould be ſtopped by the Tribune of 

the People. Afterwards joining the Army at Placentia, he conduRed 

Matters ſo imprudently and precipitately, that Hannibal, drawing him in- 

ſenſibly towards the Lake of Tiraſmene, defeated his Army; and he him. 

ſelf was killed, fighting with great Bravery. The learned Onuphrins Pay. 

vinius however believes, that he only began the Pavement of this Road, 

which goes by his Name; and that it was finiſhed by his Son Titus Quinn 
Flaminius, 

Inſcrip- While we were alighting out of our Chaiſes to dine, at the Poſt-Houſe 

wen on its Oppoſite to Caſtel nuovo, I obſerved the following Inſcription, which is {et 

beine. into a Marble chaſed in the Wall, importing that the Inhabitants of this Place 

had, under Pope Gregory XIII. cleared and opened the Flaminian Road. 


Clarix Columna Anguillaria, 

Viam Flaminiam ante deviam, ſpinis & terra allè obrutam, 
labore & impenſa Oppidanorum Caſtri novi purgatam ape- 
ruit, TFuſſu Gregorii X111. piiſſimi Principis. Paul. Bu- 
balus Pref. viarum Cur, M.D.LXXX. 


From Caſtel Nuovo we found this ancient Pavement very entire and clean 
for eight Miles together, 7. e. as far as Prima porta, and then it entirely diſapears, 


Deſerip- I meaſured it in ſeveral Places, and found it within a Trifle of fifteen Foot 
tion of this broad, that is, for two Waggons to paſs abreaſt with Eaſe : Its Stones are 


Road. plewiſh, of all kinds and irregular Forms; the largeſt not being any Way 


above three Foot long, and the ſmalleſt not leſs than one. They are ex- 
tremely hard, ten or twelve Inches thick, and ſo very cloſely joined, that 
I was not able to thruſt the Point of my Sword between them. 
A defart From the Village of Prima Porta to Rome there is alſo eight Miles. That 
Country whole Country is almoſt entirely a Deſart, therefore very barren z we only 
near Ho ſee a few Meadow Grounds along the Tiber, which yield a little Hay. The 
Was Antiquarians pretend that they are the ſame © 4555 were formerly cultivated 
by L. Quinlius Cincinnalus, who was brought from the Plough to the Dicta- 
torſhip; and found their Opinion upon a large Tower which is in the 
middle of thoſe Meadows, and is ſtil] called Torre di Quintio. Notwiil- 
ſtanding the Barrenneſs of that Part of the Campagna di Roma, I cou'd not 
help withing you had been along with us, that you might have glutted your 
Sight with the vaſt Number of Antiquities and Ruins which are ſcattered 
all up and down thele Fields. 
Tomb of il is true that for Want of Inſcriptions, which have been all carry*d off, one 
die Ne jz at a Loſs in knowing to what Buildings theſe Ruins belonged, excepting the 


Tomb 
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Tomb of the Naſos, which was diſcovered about thirty fix or thirty ſeven 1707. 
Years ago, under the Pontificate of Clement X. It is ſaid to have been kind %“ 2": 
of vaulted Chamber, in which were found a great many ancient Urns of 
bak'd Earth. The Roof was full of Paintings, which appeared ſo fine, that 
they were copied and engraved upon Copper by the famous Pietro Santi: 
The learned Bellori wrote a Diſſertation upon this Tomb, of which at pre- 
ſent very little remains. | a 

After travelling four of five Miles farther in that little Deſart, we repaſs'd Ponte Mil- 
the ber upon Ponte Mole, formerly Pons Milvius. This is one of the 9 -4 ores 
four Bridges raiſed by Auguſtus upon the Flaminian Road, as we are told a agg 
by ſeveral ancient Authors. But Mr, Deſprex the Dauphin's Commenta- Hiſtory. 


tor upon Juvenal in his Note upon this Line of Juvenal's 6th Satyr: 
Cuùm tibi vicinum ſe præbeat Æmilius Pons. 


fays that it was built by Æmilius Scaurus. Adiſicalus & M. Emilio Scaurs 
Cenſere, in Via Flaminia, ad unum ab urbe lapidem unde facile poſſis in Tibe- 
rim defilire. Perhaps the Name Pons Milvius is a Corruption of Pons Æmi- 
lus, However that may be, it was upon this Bridge (which might have 
been built by Æmilius Scaurus, and repaired by Auguſtus) that the Deputies 
of the Allobroges were ſtopped, and the whole Plan of Cataline's Conſpi- 
ncy ſeized in their Pockets. It was likewiſe near this Bridge that Didius 
Julianus was defeated by Septimius Severus; and ſoon after murdered in his 
| own Palace by a private Soldier. In ſhort, it was from this Bridge that 
the Tyrant Maxentius fell into the Tyber and was drowned, after being de- 
feated by the Emperor Conſtantin. _ W 
| After paſſing the Ponte Mole we travelled for a Mile and half along the Arrival at 
| Flaminian Road, which is here relaid with modern Pavement, amidſt Gar- Rome. 
| dens, Taverns, and Country Seats; at length we entered the famous City 
| of Rome by the Porta del Popolo, formerly Porta Flumentana, We were al- 
| moſt run down, as we entered it, by a Crowd of Svaſſieri, or Footmen of all 
| Nations, who came to offer themſelves to be hired by us: But our Drivers 
| having with great Difficulty made their Way thro” thoſe Fellows, brought 
| 5 3 to the Cuſtom-Houſe, that our Portmanteaus might be 
earched. 
At the Front of this Cuſtom-Houſe there are eleven ancient Pillars of the The 
| Corinthian Order, which they pretend to have been the Remains of forty Suſtom- 
o which ſupported the Baſilica Antonina. It is upon the Ruins of that 2 
baſſlica this Cuſtom-Houſe was built and perfected in ſix Months, by order 
ol the late Pope Innocent XII. The Building is ſaid to have coſt 30, 000 
Cons, and Fontana was the Architect. The ſearching of our Baggage was 
on diſpatched by the Officers, as was that of our Books by thoſe of the 
| Inquiſition, by means of a few Julio's privately given to each of them: 


. 
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1707. Yet amongſt theſe Books ſeveral did ſmell Rank of the Faggot; but the 
April 21. never challenged them. And in this, thefe Gentlemen are much like ti 
BY Cuſtom-Houfe Officers in London, who, for Money will do any Thing, 


Inn ker p- 
ers not 
ſtrict in 
L -nt at 


Rome. 


For wat 
Reaſon, 


TRAVELS 


and without it are the rudeft Fellows upon Earth, 


eſpecially to Stranger, 


From thence we went to the French Arms, a famous Inn upon the Sa 
Square, and an Hour after they brought us an excellent Meat-Soop, with 


our calling for it. 


All the Accounts I have ſeen of 7aly, eſpecially that 6f Mr. Miſſon, ſay 
That at Rome one may obtain a Diſpenſation for eating Meat in Lent in thir 
Inns, but he muſt apply for it in Secret, that he may not be expoſed to Cenſur; 
Mr. Miſſon adds, that bey give it likewiſe upon the Road; yet, as I ſaid before, 


all the Inn-keepers we met with from Imola to Rome laughed at the Indi. 


gence given us by the Vicar of that Place, permitting us to fare like ſi 
People; and in Rome the Holy, without afking for it, they ſerved up a lag 
Diſh of Roaſt-Meat, immediately after our Arrival, tho? it was on the Hi 
Wedneſday, This may ſerve, I think, to convince you, that either thok 
Authors were miſtaken, or that the Laws and Cuſtoms of a Country chang: 


according to the Temper of its different Sovereigns. 


But to give a better Reaſon ; I have been told by ſeveral Perſons well in 
formed, that as the Pecple of Rome have been very poor ever ſince they fel 
under the arbitrary Dominion of the Popes, Travellers and Strangers, who 
bring along with them great Part of what theſe People ſubſiſt upon, enjoy, 
while they live there, the Liberty of doing and ſaying almoſt whatever they 


pleaſe, provided-it be not extreamly groſs and 


provoking againſt the 


Laws. For the ſame Reaſon they ſuffer Proteſtants to live here in their cm 


Way, without being the leaſt moleſted by the Inquiſition, and they ute: 
Inn-keepers to furniſh them with Meat all the Time of Lenz, without thei 


age Writers confidently aſſert. 


demanding any Diſpenſation for that Purpoſe, either in private or in public; 
and without their being expoſed zo Cenſure, as moſt 


part of our Italian Vo. 
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CHAP, XXVIIL. 


Rome called the Holy, by way of Eminence. The Ceremony of the 
Holy Thurſday deſcribed. Preliminaries to that grand Solemmity. 
Excommunication of all Heretics whatſoever. Another annual Cere- 
mony, soherein the Holy Father waſhes the Feet of twelve Poor, and 
great Entertainment upon that Occaſion. The fame Thing practiſed 
by the King of Spain with great Pomp. Proceſſion of the Flagellants, 
or Self-Scourgers. A third Ceremony performed by the Grecks at 

Rome, | 


Commune id vitium eſt, Hic vivunt ambitiosd 
Paupertate omnes. Quid te moror? Omnia Rome 
Cum pretio; magnò Hoſpitium miſerabile, magnò 

Servorum ventres, & frugi caxula magno: 

Hic ultra vires habitus nitor; hic aliquid plus 

Quam ſatis eft, interdum aliena ſumiter arcd. 8 
„„ Joven. Sar. III. 


T length we are got to Rome, that once glorious City, the Native Country 
of the Bruti, the Publicolæ, the Camilli, the Ci, the Papirii, the Cincin- Ro uz. 
nati, the Curii, the Fabricii, the Decii, the Fabii, the Scipiones, and Catones, 
the Marcelli, the Metell;, the Luculli, the Craſſi, the Pompeys and the Cæ- 
ſars; the City where I had ſo long wiſhed myſelf to be. ?Tis true, we came 
thither Per varios caſus, per tot diſcrimina rerum, but I hope we ſhall ſoon be 
well rewarded for all theſe Troubles and Dangers, 


Conceſſere Alpes dudim : Saxa aſpera retro 
Et tumidi ceſſere Amnes; nec jam ullus eunti 
Opponit ſeſe Eridanus : Fam tangimus Arces 
Aneadum, & medid licet exclamare Suburra 
Nempe bibat Tiberim Gallus, populumque Quirini 
Augeat, & Civis Domind fit Martis in Urbe ! 
Sed reprimit voces ultrix quia Diva ſuperbas, 
Civis ego tantum, & Latii pars infima Vulgi 
infra Equites longe Sedeam ? Sacra Curia Patrum 
Vix votis adeunda meis ? Scribam ergo latine 
Plebeius Scriba & Vilis, Romanaque promam 
Antiqui de face Remi. 
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1707. The firſt thing we did this Morning, was to repair to the Vatican on 
Spril. 22, Account of a fine Ceremony to be performed in that Palace, and which i; 
ua one of the moſt curious Things to be ſeen at Rome. The Strangers why 
Ceremony lodge with us being as curious as ourſelves, joined our Company. *Tis im. 
of the Hog. poſſible to deſcribe the Noiſe, Tumult and Confuſion of the People which 
4 gf ran about the Streets as we went along. The nearer we approached to the 
e Vaualican, the more did the Croud encreaſe; nothing was to be heard on any 
Hand, excepting Cries, Oaths, and Abuſes; and, in ſhort, the whole had a 
very near Reſemblance to the Confuſion of Babel. But the greateſt Crowd 
of all was in St. Peter's Square, which was ſo filled with People on Foot, 
on Horſeback, and in Coaches, that it was a long Time before we could 
make our Way up to the Gate of the Palace. However, we reached and 
entered it at laſt, by Means of a ſmall Gratification to a Subaltern Officer of 
the Pope's Sai Guards, who upon that Occaſion accommodated himſelf 
perfectly well to the famous Character of his Nation; No Pay, no Swiſs: 
For this brave Helvetian Officer gripped a Crown, for letting us into the Va- 
tican, as cloſe as the Commitaries of the Inquiſition did, to ſuffer our here- 
tical Books to paſs unexamined. 8 
Prelimina- At the Top of the Stair-Caſe, we met with a Piedmonteſe Abbey, with 
e hv whom we got acquainted Yeſterday upon our Arrival ; he was waiting upon 
: a Monfignore or a Biſhop, by whoſe Means we the more eaſily ſaw the whole 
Ceremony. We firſt followed them into the Chapel, where the Pope came 
ſoon after attended by all the Cardinals, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, who were 
able to aſſiſt upon that Occaſion. A Cardinal officiated in a very devout 
Manner; and when Maſs was over, his Holineſs, attended by all their Emt- 
nencies with Tapers ia their Hands, conveyed the Holy Sacrament 1nto 
the Chapel of St. Paul, which was very richly adorned and illuminated with 
a great Number of Tapers. At the End of this Chapel there is an Em- 
boſſment, in which they had erected three Altars in three Stories, each di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the other by ſome Steps. A- top of all there was a Taber- 
nacle in Form of a Vaſe, and a little above that, a ſmall Sepulchre, into 
which the Pope depoſited the Holy Sacrament, But I could not be inform'd, 
either of the Original or Meaning of that Cuſtom ; for Jeſus Chriſt neither 
died, nor was interred the ſame Day he waſhed his Diſciples Feet, What- | 
ever is in this, when this Ceremony was over, his Holineſs, being mounted 
upon his Pontifical Chair, was carried through a Gallery of Communica- 
tion, by four Men ( having two others marching by his Sides, with large 
Fans made of Feathers, ſtuck on the Ends of two Sticks, for chaſing away 
the Flies,) to the Balcony which jets out above the Porch of St. Peters 
Church, from whence he gave his Benediction to all the People, who were 
on their Knees in the Square; I mean, as many of them as could fall upon 
their Knees, for there was a moſt terrible Crowd. 
Grand All hitherto was meer Child's Play, but what follows wall make d 
Excom- tremble, or at leaſt ſeriouſly refle& upon the State you are in, and all your 


munic2- Party, The Pope's Secretary, who was on his Left-hand, read, or rather 
on of al; Heh | a | | bawPd 
Heretics, 


through IT AL Y. 323 
JawPd out, in Latin, the Bull In Cena Domini, which a Cardinal on his 1707. 
Holineſs's Right-hand repeated after him in Tralian. This terrible Bull ful- il 22. 
minates Excommunication and Anathema againſt all Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
Zwinglians, Wickleffites, Socinians, Anabaptiſts, and all other Heretics, whom 
it makes as black as Ink, and damns as flat as ever Judas was; unleſs they 
return within the Pale of the Church, It fulminates the ſame Penalties 
againſt all who perſecute the Holy Church, or uſurp its Eftate; againſt thoſe 
bo want to invade by their own Authority, or levy Impoſts or Taxes, or make 
Laws in the Eccleſiaſtical State; againſt all who directiy or indirectiy do violence 

to Cardinals or Apeſtolical Nunctos ; againſt thoſe who maletreat Pilgrims, or 
hinder them from executing their pious Purpoſes, In ſhort, this dreadful Bull 
has a great many other Particulars too tedious to be related here, and which 
for the moſt part, concern you Sceptices and Inſidels. After this Recital, 
which made me tremble for you, the Pope roſe ſtraight upright in his 
Chair, and after pronouncing a full half Dozen of Oremuſes, he toſſed with 
all his Force a lighted Flambeau down into the Square, ſignifying thereby, 
that as Vicar of Jeſus Cort, he, by his Authority, precipitated to the Bot- 
tom of Hell, all Males and Females excommunicated by the ſaid Bull. This 
laſt Ceremony was performed with great Solemnity and Pomp, and finiſhed 
by a Benediction and Abſolution of all Sins given by the Holy Father to 


Ro ME. 


to waſh the Feet of thirteen poor Prieſts of different Nations, but all of them 
Uuramonlanes, and each cloathed in a long Robe of White Serge, with a 
Camail, Stockings, and ſquare Bonnets of the ſame Stuff, and fitting upon 
a Bench along the Wall, We were aſſured, that amongſt thoſe thirteen 
poor Prieſts, there were two Greek Biſhops, the beſt of whom had not above 
200 Crowns a Year; that is, he was a Biſhop in Partibus Infidelium. In ſhort, 
he was a real Biſhop of the Primitive Church, who himſelf practiſed that 
Humility which he taught to others. 7 

In this Act of Humiliation his Holineſs is accompanied, not only with a 
great Number of Biſhops and Cardinals, but many Laymen of great Di- 
ſtinction. A Biſhop held the Baſon; another, the Ewer from which he 
poured the Water upon the Feet of a poor Prieſt, which his Holineſs kiſſed, 
after drying them with a Towel, as he does to them all one after another in 
their Order, and preſents each of them with a Noſegay. This n 
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1797, of the Pope could, by no means, be a very agreeable one; for I can 
April 22. aſſure you, that ſeveral of theſe poor Prieſts Feet ſmelt but very indiffe 
— — a . . | 2 
Roxs, rently. And as we, though at ſome Diſtance, eaſily perceived it, what muſt 
the Pope have done who was ſo near? Yet, I could not ſee any thing in hi 
Countenance, which ſuppoſed the leaſt ReluCtancy in performing this hum. 
bling Function. | 
Grand When this Article was over, a Major Domo, or if you will, a Maſter of 
Ent-rtait» the Ceremonies, placed the thirteen Repreſentatives of the Apoſtles ata long 
m9. Table covered in another Hall, called the Hall of the Conſiſtory. But wjy 
caion, thirteen of them, ſay you, for the Goſpel only mentions Twelve? This very 
Objection occurred to mylelf, and I took the Liberty to apply to the Biſhop 
whom we attended, to ſatisfy my Curioſity upon this Head, But you could 
never gueſs at the Qa he returned to my Quare. Becauſe, ſaid he, includ- 
ing our Savicur, there were thirteen at Table, What Anſwer, Sir, can you 
make to this? For my Part, I was far from pretending to make any, and ſo 
I proceeded to conſider with great Attention the reſt of the Ceremony. 
W1 ee The Cardinals and the other Prelates came thither as in Proceſſion, each 
tne Pope with a Piece of Plate in his Hand, which they preſented to the Pope, mak- 
CT? ing at the ſame Time a Genuflexion. The Holy Father having placed 
wait at them upon the Table, with as much Art, as if he had been the moſt expert 
Steward in Europe; and an Almoner having ſaid Grace, the thirteen Prieſts 
play*d ſo briſkly with their Teeth, that I verily believed, at firſt, that the 
good Men had faſted for the firſt four Days of the Holy Week, that they 
might have more room in their Bellies for Stowage upon that Occaſion, The 
Victuals were in very great Plenty, and even to an Exceſs. They appeared, 
beſides, fo well dreſſed, and exhaled ſuch a charming Flavour, that an Epi- 


cure would certainly have envy'd the poor Prieſts Happineſs upon that 

cation, ; | 
Remarka- While they were cating, I apply'd myſelf to examine the Paintings in the 
_— . Hall, which are in Freſco, The firſt Remark I made was, that betwixt the 
che Lat}, Landſkips which are under the Corniſh quite round the Hall, they have 
placed about forty Angels as big as the Life ; but they are Female Angels, 
and appear to be there for no other Purpoſe, but to ſhew away, by each 
ſtriving to outdo her Companions, a Snow white, plump, in ſhort, a charm- 
ing Pair of Bubbies. A Sight, which I thought extremely improper for 
the Place and the Occaſion. 5 
Great Theſe tempting Objects made me turn my Eyes towards the Table, to 
Dr nking fee what was a doing among the Gueſts; and my ſecond Obſervation Ws, 
Fan that, notwithſtanding the natural Sobriety of the Talians, or the Gravity 
olf his own Character, his Holineſs helped the honeſt Prieſts ſo frequent]y 
with Drink from his own Hand, that, I believe, he took them for German, 
and that he was fully reſolved to fuddle them. Our Piedmonteſe Alt, 
Who was near me, made the ſame Remark ; and as he has a good ſprightly 
Turn, he told me a very droll Thought which had come into = Head, 
1 | 2 magin- 
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Imagining, that the Holy Father always helped the two poor Greet Bi- 
ſhops with larger Bumbers than he did the Lalin ones, he told me laugh- April 22 
ing, that his Holineſs probably did that from ſome Remains of a Grudge pt Rn 
which the Popes have ever entertained againſt that unhappy Nation on Ac- 
count of its antient great Schiſm, and the Obſtinacy which molt of them retain 
to this Day, not to acknowledge the Pope for Head of the Chriſtian Church. 

The Deſert, which was ſerved up with great Ceremony, interrupted our A magni- 
little whiſper'd Converſation, Amongſt a good Number of Baſons of dry x De 
6 rect-Meats in Pyramids, we ſaw a great many Glaſſes full of wet Sweet- 

Meats, interſperſed with ſeveral large Figures of Sugar repreſenting dif- 
ferent Objects. I obſerved, amongſt other Things, a pontifical Thiara with 
St. Peter's Keys in the Middle of the Table. In another Place the Flight 
into Egypt; that is, the Virgin Mary upon an Aſs with the Child /e, 
and honeſt good Man Joſeph conducting the little Carravan : At ſome Di- 
ſtance from thence St. Peter and St. Paul, a Church repreſenting that of 
St. Peter at Rome; Peacocks, Oſtriches, and other artificial Birds full of 
Sugar-Plumbs, and the whole Exhibition intermingled with the Arms of 
the reigning Pope, very artfully wrought. But, Jet me tell you, thoſe fine 
Figures are not for the thirteen poor Prieſts, they being too fine for People 
who repreſent Jeſus Chriſt and his twelve Apoſtles : Therefore his Holineſs 
puts them to a more gallant Uſe, for he ſends them about amongſt the Ro- 
man Princeſſes, that 1s Nieces, and other Ladies of papal Families, to adorn 
their Cloſets : But to make the thirteen Gueſts amends, he gives each of 
them two Medals, one of Gold, the other Silver; the Robe of white Serge 
\ which he is then wearing, and the Napkins which ſerved to wipe their 

Feet and at the Table. 

When I was at Madrid in 1696, I ſaw the ſame Ceremony performed by The 
the King of Spain, Charles II. The Feet-waſhing was done almoſt in the fame mn 
Manner, but the other Parts of the Solemnity were, in my Opinion, a great n 
deal more magnificent. The Queen aſſiſted at it, with the principal Ladies by the 
of the Court, ſeparated from the reſt of the Company by a gilded Grate. Mngs of 
The Pope's Nuncio and other foreign Miniſters were likewiſe preſent 3 Car- **" 
dinal Porlocarrero Archbiſhop of Toledo, and Primate of the Kingdom, read 
the Goſpel for the Day; every Grandee of Spain, obſerving the Order of 
| Precedency, the greateſt firſt, brought a great many Diſhes to the King, 
who took the Trouble to put them one after another into twelve large 
Baſkets which were under the Table at the Feet of twelve poor People (for 
they there obſerved the exact Number of the Diſciples, as marked in the 
Goſpel) and theſe Plates were filled with all Sorts of the moſt delicate 
Fiſhes, At the laſt Diſh, the King made a Preſent to each of them of a 
Fiece of good Spaniſh Cloth, with Lining ſufficient to make a compleat 
uit of Cloaths; and a Purſe of twenty five Piſtoles, which were of more 

aue than his Holineſs's Medals : Inſomuch, reckoning up the Table Cloth, 
the Napkins, all the Pewter Diſhes, the Cups, Knives, Forks and Spoons, 


with 
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4 d ra with the whole Furniture of the Feaſt in general, and which the twelye poor 
LL People carried quite off, this Ceremony was worth fifty Piſtoles to each of 
Rowe, them. For J muſt inform you that the Entertainment was no ſooner oye; 
and the Court had withdrawn, than theſe honeſt Folks, aſſiſted by their 
Wives, Children and Friends, carried their Baſkets into the Square of 
the Palace, and there placed upon Tables twelve or fourteen Diſh: 
of excellent Fiſh and Sweet-Meats which they had reſerved, and which 
were ſoon carried off by Ladies of the firſt Quality, who make it a Prin. 
ciple of Religion and Charity to give each of thoſe poor People, upon 
that Day, a Piſtole or two for every Diſh they have a Mind for. I have 
ſpoken but very briefly of this Madrid Ceremony; the Detail of which was 
more minute in the Journal of my Voyage to Spain, which contained ſe- 
veral pretty curious Remarks with Regard to that Kingdom; but you 
know that that Journal and the greateſt Part of my Papers were unhappily 
loft by Sea on Board the Veſſel which carried our Baggage, and the Body em- 
balmed of our Ambaſſador Myn Heer Yan Citters, who died at Madrid. Let 
us return to the Vatican. 0 3 

foe ang When the thirteen poor People were diſpatched, his Holineſs retired to 
Cardinals his Apartment, to repoſe after his great Fatigue : Soon after the Cardinals 
Entertain- went into another Hall of the Palace, where a Table was covered for them 
ment. and the foreign Miniſters; for Mr. Miſſoz is miſtaken in ſaying that they 
eat in the ſame Hall where the thirteen poor people dined. I won't amuſe 
you with any Deſcription of the Feaſt, which was magnificent, and not at 
all in the tahian Manner; I will only tell you that the Gueſts ear heartily, 
and drank more than was conſiſtent with the very ſtricteſt Character of 
Sobriety. For our Parts, as we had got Stomachs like Horſes at ſeeing 
ſuch Variety of good Victuals, aſſoon as the Deſert appeared we leſt their 
Eminencies and Excellencies to their grave Chat, after filling their Bellies 

and we returned to ſee what we could get in our Inn to fill ours. 
proc ion We finiſhed this Days Work by ſeeing a fine and very edifying Shew ; | 
of theF/a- mean the Proceſſion of the Baztuti or Penitents, Upwards of 500 Peopt 
_ gellants. dreſſed in a kind of Sacks of coarſe Cloth, dyed red, aſſembling at the 
Church of St. Marcellus, ſet out in regular Order to that of St. Pete, 
which is at a pretty tolerable Diſtance; each of thoſe Penitents carried! 
lighted Flambeau in one Hand; and in the other a Whip, with which 
from Time to Time they gave themſelves very ſound Diſcipline, At the 
firſt Sight one would have taken them for ſo many Criminals performing 
the Amende Honorable before they went to Execution, had it not been fori 
great wooden Croſs, which was carried before them, all beſprinkled with tit 
Light proceeding from little Cryſtal Lamps, which they had faſtned to! 
in Form of a Crown. The reverend Capuchin Fathers eſcorted thoſe de. 
vout Pilgrims with Baſkets full of Sweet Meats and Roſolzs, to comfort 
thoſe who fainted with the Severity of their Diſcipline. There were doubt 
1 8 , ki 
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6 ſeyeral well-meaning Souls amongſt ſo great a Number of Penitents 1707. 
who actually made their Shoulders all run down with Blood, from a Con- 42 22. 


Gin forgiven them : But I am perſwaded not a very great Number were 
thoroughly of that Opinion: This is ſo true, that the very People who 
went by their Sides could diſcern by the Sound of the Blows they gave 
themſelves, thoſe amongſt them who wore a Plate of Tin, from thoſe who 
had a Womans Stays, or a Skin Jacket over their Shoulders beneath their 
6:cks; and accordingly cry'd out, ſuch a one has a Giupponè di Buffalo; 
ſuch a one a Buſto di Donna, and ſuch a one a Corrazini di Latta under his 
dick. Whatever was in this, the great Noiſe which the Strokes of the 
Diſciplines made in falling upon the Shoulders of thoſe Penitents, was a plain 
proof that there was a great deal of Legerdemain in this Devotion, 


You know, Sir, that this Day being Good. Friday, the Curates and April 23. 
Monks here employ their whole Induſtry who ſhall diſplay the fineſt Se- Viſitation 
pulchres in their Churches. We have viſited ſeveral, and a great Part of of 03-1 
the Day was taken up in thoſe Viſits: For without doing this in the Holy OF 
Week, Strangers at Rome are in Danger at every Turn of hearing 
themſeves reproached with not being Chriſtians. Non ſono Chriſtiani is the 
general Compliment they meet with in ſuch Caſes. As to the Sepulchres, 
they are all in general very well illuminated by a vaſt Number of Wax 
Tapers, and adorned with a great Deal of Plate, Feſtoons and Flower-Knots, 

The Church of the Fathers Minims of the Trinity Del Monte appeared to us 

the fineſt of all we ſaw. In the Floor of a very high raiſed Theater, there 

was a fine Perſpective ſurrounded with Clouds, in the Middle of which ap- 

peared a great Sepulchre, containing the Figure of a dead Chriſt ; half a 

dozen Muſicians dreſſed like Angels in thoſe Clouds formed a Concert, 

which, tho? doleful, had ſomewhat very ſweet and moving in it: The Sub- 
ject of their Hymns turned upon an Exhortation to Repentance, and the 

Love of God, who gave up his Son to Death for the Salvation of 
Mankind. 5 

Though we were very much pleaſed with this Shew, yet the Ceremony 3 
which we ſaw performed in the Greek Church appeared to us the moſt cu- Cay 
lag. A gigantic Statue of Wood, repreſenting a dead Chriſt, lay under in the 
2 Dome in the Middle of the Church, ſurrounded with a great many Greet | 
Baſkers full of Flowers. The Prieſts for a long Time made a great many Church. 
Lamentations over this Statue, attended with ſuch extravagant Howlings 
and Grimaces, as ſerved rather to move Laughter than inſpire Sorrow : And 
accordingly I obſerved ſeveral devout Catholic Souls, who with all their exte- 
nor Shew of Devotion could not help laughing incognito z and ſeveral 
even burſt out aloud, All theſe Lamentat'ons were expreſſed in Greek, 
but thenthe Greek was fo very vulgar, that as good a Grecian as you are, 
nad you been there, yca would no more have underſtocd it, than the 
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viction that for every Drop of Blood which they loſt, they had at leaſt one Nr 
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1:07. Hottentot Language. When theſe Grimaces, and Howlings, and Hurti. 
April 23. canes of Grief were over, the Greek Prieſts diſtributed all the Flowers which 


ROME. 
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Grand 


' Ceremony 


on Eaſter 
Day at 
St. Peter's 
Church, 


were in the Baſkets to the People (who came in great Crowds and with great 
Devotion to kiſs the Feet of the holy Coloſſus ;) but this was after they had 
previouſly bleſſed thoſe Flowers; together with a great many Ceremonies 
and Grimaces as impertinent as the Lamentations were. As ] leaned x. 
gainſt the Baluſtrade which encompaſſed the Statue, I obſerved that out of 
more than a thouſand People who came to kiſs the Feet of this Statue, 
there was not one amongſt them all who was ſqueamiſh enough to wi 

them with a Handkerchief, tho' they were all beſlabbered over with the 
Slaver of a Parcel of old Drivellers who had preſſed them very cloſe in 
kiſſing them. After this Inſtance, won't you agree with me that the Zeil 
of good Catholics gets the better of every Thing; and that it is much hotter, 
but not near ſo delicate, than the Devotion of your moſt bigotted Heretic. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Rome. A remarkable Religious Ceremony performed by the Pope aud 
Cardinals at St. Peter's Church on Eaſter Sunday. Vaſt number of 
curious Relics expoſed in all the Churches on that Occaſion. The Mun. 
ner in which the Pope goes about the Streets, and gives Audience i 
People of Diſtinction. How Lent is objerved at Rome, and comical 
Sermons preached by the Jeſuits during that Time. Character of Ce. 
ment XI. and a Digrefſion concerning the learned Quintus Sectanus, 
or rather Sergardi. Character, Writings, and Encomium of that er. 
cellent Poet. | 


E did not Yeſterday go abroad at all, but this being Eafter Sun, 

we paſs'd it wholly in Acts of Devotion. In the Morning we © 
paired to the Palace of the Vatican to ſee the Pope go abroad, he being t 
officiate that Day in St. Peter*s Church. His Officers marched at the Head 
of the holy Proceſſion; after them, the Prelates and the Biſhops, ſom? of 
whom carried, with great Reverence, the Tiaras of his Holineſs enriched 
with Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies, Saphires and other precious Stones. Then 
came the Cardinals, two and two, who ſtopt, with all the others, upo 


_ Encloſure prepared on purpoſe, before the Chapel of Sixtus the IVth. Hs 


Holineſs halted there likewiſe, and alighted out of his Chair to kneel be 


fore the holy Sacrament, which was expoſed upon the Altar of that Chaps! 


After having ſaid his Prayers, he went into his Chair again, having aw 
at his Side his two Flap-1y Officers with their great Fans, and the Froce 


fon went forwards towards St. Peter's Church. 
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When they arrived at the Choir, the Pope raiſed with a loud Voice the 1 
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2d Pſalm, Deus in adjutorium meum intende. And when the Muſic was Abril 22. 
finiſhing the P/alm, the Cardinals came one after another, and each made "Pitt 
two great Reverences to the holy Father according to Cuſtom, and ſome ThePope, 
of them waited hehind him to preſent him with his Pontifical Robes, They dreſſed by 


then put them upon his Body with great Ceremony, eſpecially the Pallium 


and what they call the double Moſette, which an Eccleſiaſtic told us, repre- 
ſented the two Patriarchats of the two Churches, the Greek and the Latin. 
I own, I never had ſeen Yalets de Chambres of ſuch high Diſtinction; and yet 


they thought it a great Honour to perform this Function towards the Vicar 


of Jeſus Chriſt ; who in Return to the Pains they had taken, did them the 
ſpecial Favour of giving them his Robes to kiſs. I ſay ſpecial Favour, for in 
general, they, and other People of Rank, only kiſs his Slipper. The Pope 
having drefled himſelf with the Aſſiſtance of theſe topping Valets de Chambres, 
marched gravely up to the Altar, where he begun to ſay Maſs, attended by 
the Subdean of the Cardinals, (for the Cardinal De Bouillon, who at preſent 
is the Chief Dean, is not here,) an officiating Cardinal, two Cardinal Dea- 
cons, four Biſhops, repreſenting the four Patriarchſhips, One Greek Deacon, 
2 Subdeacon of the ſame Nation, and ſome other Actors, who all of them ob- 
ſerved excellent Order in playing their Parts. The fineſt Scenes of the principal 
Acts of this Piece, as I took them down in my Pocket-book, are as follows: 

While Maſs was beginning, two Cardinals placed themſelves at the two 
Extremities of the Altar, as we were told, to repreſent the two Perſons who 


the Cardi- 
nals, ſays 
Maſs. 


Other 
arts of 
Divine 


held both Ends of the Linnen Cloth in which 7eſus Chriſt was buried. The Service. 


Epiſtle and the Goſpel were then ſung. The firſt, by an Auditor of the 


Rota, the other by a Cardinal Deacon; each accompanied with ſix Chaplains 


who held lighted Flambeaus in their Hands, Afterward, the ſame Epiſtle 
and Goſpel were ſung in Greek, by the Deacon and Subdeacon of that Na- 
tion, But theſe were enlightened only by two Flambeaus, another Mark of 
the old Rancour which the Lalins entertain againſt thoſe poor People, which 
was confirmed by the following Circumſtance ; for after the Reading was o- 
ver, the Greek and Latin Deacons and Subdeacons having all four together 
carried the Book to the Pope to receive his Bleſſing, the two Lalius, inftead of 
giving the Place of Diſtinction to the Greeks, as the Laws of Civility re- 
quired, being at Home, and walking laſt, took the Right-hand, without 
any Ceremony, and left the Strangers on the Left. This is the fatal Con- 
lequence of being originally Schiſinatics, though reconciled to the See of Rome. 
In ſhort, the Greeks are uſed here with much Contempt, as if they thought, 
that good Manners were no more due to them, than Vith to Ilerelics. 


Towards the End of the ſecond Act, his Holineſs having turned himſelf dn Bcc 
a little, the Cardinal Aſſiſtant incenſ:d him ſtanding z then putting the mal.ties, 


Center into the Hands of the Cardinal Deacon, the latter did the ſame to 


the other Cardinals, making a very profound Reverence to cach of them, 
both before and after their Fumigation. At the Beginning of the third 
act, the Embaſſadors of Foreign Powers, and the Pope's Relations, came, 
in formal Order, up almoſt to the Altar, and helped his Hohne:s with Wa- 
Uu 2 ter 
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1707. ter to waſh his Hands, with great Humility, Moſt Part of this Act paſt in 
April 22. Offerings and Ablutions ; after which, the holy Father made a Croſs at the 
Rows, Elevation of the Hoſt. 1 
The Pope The fourth Act was opened by the Pontiff himſelf. He left the Altar 
receives all of a ſudden, and placed himſelf upon a Throne which had been pre. 
con pared for him towards the End of the Choir. Then the Cardinal Deacon 
ment. took the Holſt and the Chalice from the Altar, and after ſhewing them to 
the People, at the ſame Time making ſeveral Signs of the Croſs, he car. 
ried them to the Pope. When he came to the Foot of the Throne, hi 
lolineſs came down two Steps, and then fell upon his Knees to adore the 
Hoſt. Then riſing up, he took it with great Reverence from a Patten hel 
by the Cardinal Deacon, and pronouncing with a grave Air, thoſe omni 
tent Words, Hoc eft Corpus meum, the great and incomparable Myſtery of 
Tranſubſtantiation was wrought in an Inſtant. By the marvelous Effect of 
this great Myſtery, the Vicar of Chriſt ſwallowed the Body of his Lord and 
Maſter, Fleſh and Bones and all; and that nothing might be wanting to 
the Sacrifice, he ſucked up the Blood which was in the Chalice through a 
golden Pipe, without leaving in it a ſingle Drop. Hitherto, ſay you, every 
thing paſſed decently enough, but then I think the Pope atled a very indiſcret! 
Part, in leaving the Altar in that abrupt Manner, and in obliging his Divine 
Maſter to daggle after him to his very Throne, As to that, Sir, I have no 
very good Anſwer to offer; and I own that I found, as well as you, ſome 
Inconſiſtency in the Holy and Infallible Vicar's Proceeding ; 1 was even 
tempted to excuſe him, by thinking, that his Memory had play'd him a 
ſlipery Trick in that Part of his Role. | 
1 The laſt Act was almoſt entirely taken up in Sacrifices. Thoſe of the 
the Car- Officiating Cardinals, Biſhops, and other Prelates, were performed under 
dinals, &c. both Species; but thoſe of the Princes of the Blood-Papal, Embaſladors, 
and Conſervators, by which are meant the modern Conſuls and Senators, 
they were only under one, i. e. the Hoſt alone, without Wine, Having 
enquired of a Levite, wl. o ſtood near me, the Reaſon of this Difference, 
he anſwered me, that it was by no means proper that the Prophane ſhould be 
initiated as far into the Holy Myſteries of Religion, as ſacred Perſons, which 
Deciſion ſtop'd my Mouth. 
Th Pore This Entertainment being over, his Holineſs, preceded by his Office's, 
g.ves his the Prelates, Biſhops and Cardinals, repaired to an Oratory, which had been 
_ Hieſing prepared for him before the Chapel del Santiſimo, of the moſt Holy; where 
he worſhipped his Maſter again, and, no doubt,aſked him pardon for his be- 
mentioned Overſight at the receiving the Sacrament. This done, the ho) 
Father remounted his Pontifical Chair, and ordered himſelf to be carried in 
regular Order, to the Box of the Vatican over St. Peter's Porch, where bein 
ſ-ated under a magnificent Canopy, betwixt his two Flap-Flies, he gave 15 
Benediction, as on Heh-pusſday, to a great Number of People who were 
in the Square; and this Benediction was ſeconded by the Guns of the Vir 


lican, and the Cannon of the Caſtle of St, Angelo. 
7 WD After 
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After Dinner, they expoſed in ſeveral Churches the moſt curious Relics 1707. 
| April 26. 
they had, which were ſhewn from Hour to Hour in ſome eminent Place; 


— pwned | 


and there was a Crier who, by Virtue of his Office, had all the Legends at gy, 

his Fingers Ends, and with a loud Voice tranſlated the Latin Words into Great 

[:a/jan, in order to render himſelf the better underſtood by all the different 3 

Kinds of Perſons, who in great Numbers reſorted hither; ſome out of meer et 

Curioſity, and others out of blind Obedience to the Articles of their Faith, on the 

that they may with great Seriouſneſs venerate the Relicks of ſo many ſe Day. 

Saints, who, they are told, have ſuffered Martyrdom for the Catholic Re}i- 

gion. Amongſt thoſe which we ſaw in St. Peter's Church, the Chief are, 

the Iron of the Spear with which that Zleſſed Gentleman Mr. St. Longinus, 

owe of Pilate's Soldiers, pierced our Saviour's Side; and which the Lulhe— 

rans of Nuremberg pretend to be poſſeſſed of. But I am ſtrongly tempted 

to believe, that they are wrong in their Pretences ; for that Saint and holy 

Steel, could by no means be inclined to abide with Heretics, any more than 

one of the Nails of the Crucifixion, which theſe ſame Lutherans boaſt of 

having alſo. Beſides the Steel of this Spear, they likewiſe preſerve in St. Pe- 

ters Church, St. Veronica's Veil, or Handkerchief, upon which the Viſage 

of Jeſus Chriſt is imprinted. The Inhabitants of Turin, and a great man 

other Cities, pretend to have the ſame precious Relick, ſo let them fight it 

out among themſelves. There is alſo here, a large Piece of the Holy Crofs 

encloſed in a Croſs of Gold, the Edges of which are enriched with precious 

Stones; the Head of the Apoſtle St. Andrew; the Croſs on which he was 

put to death, and a great many other Relicks which would tire you to 

recount, 
A Canon of the Church in a Surplice, attended with two other Eccle- And #7 

ſaſtics with Flambeaus in their Hands, ſhews theſe Relicks from the Top gu Pie,“ 

of four Balconies, and with every Relick makes the Sign of the Croſs three ple. 

Times over the People, which was almoſt as efficacious as the Pope's Bleil- 

ing, Several Fraternities came thither in Proceſſion, as did a great many 

Figrims with the Croſs and Banner, to honour and adore thoſe ſacred Re- 

licks. This is a Devotion which you Heretics ſcandalouſly treat, as being 

dow n- right Idolatry; and you are accordingly puniſhed for your Contempt, 

there never being ſeen amongſt you, people falling down frightful Preci- 

pices without receiving the leaſt Hurt, nor Perſons riſing from the Dead, 

nor the Blind nor the Lame cured, nor even the ſmalleſt Hump made 

ſtraight, nor any Kind of Miracle; and all becauſe you are impudent enough 

to treat all modern Miracles as ſo many Monkiſh Impoſtures. 


When the Vicar of Chriſt goes through the Streets, either to perform his 7%, 
Functions, Ceremonies, or upon other Occaſions, you are not to imagine * ALS 
nat he rides upon an Afs, as his Maſter did when he entered Feruſalem in Pope goes 
Triumph; this might do well enough for the Saviour of the World, who ona the 
Vas Humility itſelf 3 but his Deputy muſt have another Kind of an Equi- yy 
Tage to do honour both to himſelf and his Maſter, Fifty light Horſemen 

| ; march 
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April 27. 


Roge. 


is obſerv- 
edl at 
Nome. 


Feſuit's 
Sermons 
at that 


Time. 


Are very 


How Lent 


ladicrous,* 
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1707- march at the Head of his Retinue, each with a Lance in his Hand, and , 


{mall Taffety Scroll at the Point of it. Next march 150 Horſe Cuiraſſierg 
with drawn Swords in their Hands, and then his Holineſs's Domeſtics and 
Officers, then ſome Cardinals, and laſt of all his Holineſs himſelf, carried in 
a Chair covered both out and Inſide with Crimſon Velvet, with Gold Lace 
and Fringes, and glazed on all Sides, that he may be ſeen by all the Pex. 
ple, who all fall down upon their Knees in the Streets to receive his Bleſſing, | 


And gives When any Body goes to an Audience of this Prince (for ſurely he has 
Audience, Right to be called a Prince, ſince his very Nephews are Princes, and he being 


oſſeſſed of ſuch large Dominions,) he is introduced to the Palace by ſome 
of the Officers, and after croſſing ſeveral Halls other Officers receive hin 
at the Entry of the Hall, where he finds the Pope fitting upon his Throne 
in his pleated Rochet and red Camail; the Party makes three Genuflexions, 
one as he enters the Hall, another in the Middle of it, and the laſt when he 
is at the Pope's Feet, which his Holineſs thruſts out for him to Kiſs : They 
afterwards make a Confeſſion of their Faith; I mean good Catholics di, 
for you Heretics would not humble yourſelf in this Manner before one whom 
you impiouſly call the Antichriſt, and the /Yhore of Babylon, mentioned in 
the Revelation. After laying before his Holineſs the Buſineſs that brought 
him thither, and receiving an Anſwer, he receives his Bleſſing upon hi 
Knees, and returns in the ſame Order he came. During all this Ceremony 
no Body is allowed to have his Sword or Cane about him, nor ſo much x 
a Muff, or a Pair of Gloves on his Hands. 

During Lent nothing is talked of at Rome but Faſting and Prayers, and 
pious Living, eſpecially in the Paſſion Week; for it is then the moſt f. 
mous Preachers take Poſſeſſion of the Pulpits of the chief Churches; from 
whence they preach the Word of God; but in what Manner? rather like 
Players than Divines. 

But here is another kind of Play: While ſome are faſting and diſciplin- 
ing themſelves, thinking by theſe Mortifications to obtain Pardon for ther 
moſtenormous Crimes, and that the Churches are reſounding with the mol 
melodious Voices and Inſtruments in Rome, that is, in the whole World; 
the Jeſuits, who pique themſelves upon their ſeriouſly ſtudying the Good 


of the Public, eſpecially the Poor, are employed in pious Exerciſes ater 


their own Mode. Thoſe good Fathers, actuated by a charitable Zeal, a 


they tell you, go thro? all Quarters of the City, catechizing, exhorting, and 
even preaching for the public Edification of the Pilgrims, who arrive 


every Day during the holy Week. We had for our own Share two ot 
thoſe Sermons z and take my Word for it that two Ounces of Scarrms 
Burleſque Poems, with ſome Drams of a Sermon of one of thoſe eſis, 5 
Doſe enough to make the graveſt Don in Chriſtendom ſplit his Sides. 
In good earneſt, Sir, you never laughed fo heartily at the Lalians in Paris 
and if the two excellent Pantomimes Scaramouch and Harlequin were ſti 
alive, they would not have the Impudence ſo much as to exhibite one Gir 


mice 
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mace before thoſe pantomimical Preachers. If they are ſpeaking of Para- 1707. 
dice, they give you Verbatim the Deſcription which Ovid in the Begin- April 27. 
ing of the 2d Book of his Metamorphoſis makes of the Palace of the Sun. Non. 
Regia Solis erat ſublimibus alta Columnis, If they want jto inſpire their 
Auditors, eight in ten of whom are very ſimple ignorant People, with a 

juſt Fear of Hell Torment, the 8th Book of YirgiPs Xneid is at Hand, to- 

gether with boiling Chaldrons and burning Lakes of Sulphur and Brimſtone, 

where damned Souls ſwim after they are turned into Frogs. | 

Sometimes they ſet up loud Burſts of Laughter while they are telling any Pon 
Story that greatly delights themſelves: Sometimes they grow frantic, ſometimes a comical 
they ſeem to fall into a Fury, and thunder againſt Vice, eſpecially Whore- - 3 
dom and Adultery; and can't help in their Tranſports pointing out ſone 
one or other who has the Character of being a Lover of the Mathematics. 

The laſt whom we heard was very nigh doing as Porthaiſe did, who was a ce- 
Jebrated Preacher of the League in France. This Preacher holding forth at 
Poitiers, and hearing a great Deal of the Vices of a Phyſician named Lumeau, 
who, tho? he had a very fine Woman for his Wife, yet had hankering after a 
Change, one Day while he was in his Pulpit he pointed him very humo- 
rouſly out. After declaiming againſt Vice in general, he came to Particu- 
lars: 1s it not my Friends, ſaid he, a lamentable Thing that People ſhould go 
ſo mad after Adultery as to follow other Women, tho* they have at Home a 
Wife, whom, for our Part, we cowd very well put up with. Tis true our 
Jeſuit did not ſay, we cou'd very well put up with, but other People might very 
well put up with, The ſame Porthaiſe jabbered out long Sentences of his 
own low Breton Mother Tongue, which is almoſt the ſame with your Melſh, 
and made it paſs for Hebrew with his Hearers ; but at laſt his Impudence 
was diſcovered by Julius Cæſar Scaliger, who aſſiſted one Day at one of his 
S:rmons, without the Preacher knowing who he was. 

The moſt comical Part in the Farce of thoſe reverend Fathers in my Opi- oll 
nion is, that after crying, fretting, fuming, giimacing, and laughing with Geſtures 
all their Might, they take all of a ſudden out of their Sleeve a Crucifix, of the Je- 
which they hold up, handle, and turn round as a Puppet-Show-Man does. 
his Lady Catharine: They apoſtrephiſe to it with Howlings ; they Kiſs it 
and ſeem to cry; they Batter it with ſaying ſoft Things to it; and then 
ſhew it to the People, ſaying to them with a thundering Voice: See yor.r 
Sariour, your Chriſt whom you have ſo often offended, and whom you offend 
der) Day and Moment; then clapping it haſtily back into their Sleeve, hey 
reproach them <with being unworthy of beholding him any longer, and pronounce 
Damnation upon them if they don't amend : And thus ends the Sermon. 

The Holy Week at Rome is taken up in thoſe fine Preachings, Ceremo- 
mes, Proceſſions, Concerts of Muſic, Flagellations, and other pious Works, 
5 they call them; and they ſeem to vie who ſhall outdo one another in 
toſe fine Acts of Devotion; which they think 1s ſufficient to purge them 
hom all the Enormities in which they plunge all the reſt of the Year, 
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April 28. The preſent Pope, you know, is Clement XI. and, as I love to g 

O every oo his Due, I muſt tell you that he, generally ſpeaking, is — 

Character much eſteemed in /taly, where he is looked upon as a Man of great Merit: 

of Clement and while he was Cardinal Albani, he and Monſignor Sergardi were thought 

a to be the two moſt learned Men in Rome. I may perhaps have another 

Opportunity of ſpeaking more fully to you of the holy Father, when I ſhall 

give you his Portrait at full Length, and an Account at large of the Man. 

ner in which he was raiſed to the Popedom contrary to the Expedctation of 

the whole World, | ; 

©, Secka- I will at preſent inform you who this Monſieur Sergardi is, and thus un. 

, an fold a Riddle, which, for a great while, was not underſtood at Rome, and only 

ee. explained to me this very Day. For this Purpoſe I muſt put you in Mind 

#/4*'0e7* that five or ſix Years ago, one of our Friends brought from 1taly to Engplani 

a Book entitled Quinti Sectani Satyræ in Phylodemum, which you and I red 

together, and thought ſome Paſſages of them very excellent, tho? under the 

Diſadvantages of an incorrect Print. You may remember alſo that you 

thought this Author had found out the Secret of uniting the Stiles of Horarz, 

Juvenal and Perſius in his Writings ; and you obſerved, that our Ignorance 

of the Author's true Name, and moſt of the People whom he aimed at, 

(becauſe we had not a Key to the City of Rome) prevented our feeling al 

the Force and Beauty of his Performance. | 

| Whoſe But now, notwithſtanding all the Obſtinacy he has always diſcovered 

3 WA and ſtill ſhews to conceal himſelf, it has been diſcovered that the true Au- 

de, thor of thoſe ingenious Satyrs is Monfignor Sergardi: He is a Gentleman of 

an old and illuſtrious Family in Sienna, as we learn from himſelf in his gt 

Satyr, where reproaching Phylodemus, or the Abbé Gravina, with ti 

Meanneſs of his Birth, he expreſſes himſelf thus: 


Me non immuno Mater generavit Ovili, 
Dum tondet Pecudes, nec noſtra infantia Culum 
Vile hauſit, Inſuſque fuit tractare bidentes : 
Sed mihi gentilis de ſanguine fluxit Avorum 
Judenalis humor; moreſque, & publica vite 
Officia, a tenera docuere ætate Parentes. 
Artibus his crevi : Potuit quis lædere noſtrim 
Matronas, totamque ſecare licentius Urbem, 
Si ſapiunt, equa penſabunt lance Quirites. 
E ffugiſſe cupis tenui vulpecula rimd, 
Alque alios onerare tuis nequiſſime probris, 
Sed non eveniet : Calabrum Romane caveto: 
Illius audaci temeraria labra Veneno 
Dijtallant ſpurcoque oritur boletus in ore. 
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This gallant Gentleman has the general Eſteem of all Perſons of Merit Pot 
and real Knowledge at Rome; he is Auditor to Cardinal Ottohoui Nephew | 2 
to Pope Alexander VIII. and was ſo intimate both with him and Cardinal Four. 
Albani, before he was Pope, that they are ſaid to have aſſiſted him in com- His Cha- 
poſing his Satyrs, as Scipio Africanus and Lælius did Terence in his Plays. taQer. 
have been promiſed to be introduced to the Honour of his Acquaintance, 
and then I will endeavour to learn more about his Character. 

What I can inform you of, with Regard to him at preſent, is, that they And writ- 
have reprinted half his Works in this City with large Notes, which make ings. 
two pretty large Octavo's ; and as they were ready to put the reſt to the 
Prefs, which wou'd have made two Volumes more, the Pope, without 
any Body knowing a Reaſon for the Prohibition, commanded the Imprel- 
fon to be ſtopped till farther Orders. | 5 7 | 

Be pleaſed to obſerve by the by, that Philodemus, one of the chief Heroes The chief 
of cur Author's Satyrs, and who is with Q, Sefanus what Criſpinus is with ee 
Juvenal, is a Calabrian who aſſumes the Name of / Aube Gravina, a Man Be in bis 
of mean Birth, but immoderate Ambition, and flattering himſelf with Satyre. 
nothing leſs than a Cardinal's Cap : He is a kind of a Smatterer who places 
Pindar, Lucretius, and your Chancellor Bacon above all Authors who ever 
wrote: They who know him very well ſay, that he does not uſe a natural 
Language like other Men, and that he reſembles thoſe of whom Quinti- 
lan ſomewhere ſays, Illis ſordent omnia que Natura dittavit ; * That they 
deſpiſe every Thing which Nature dictates'. In ſhort, Abbe Gravina thinks 
no Man can be learned who is not briſtled all over with Greek; and he who 
1s not thoroughly Maſter of that Tongue has no Part of his Eſteem; tho? 
with all this Clutter *cis generally ſaid he knows very little of it himſelf. A 
great many other bad Qualicies which this Coxcomb has, without having 
the Cunning to conceal them, have occaſioned Quintus Sectanus to expoſe 
him for what he is to all the City, which rendered him ſo contemptible 
under the Pontificate of Innocent XII. that all the World avoided him; 
lo that the unhappy Abe muſt have died of Hunger, had not the Pope, 
who was a very good-natured charitable Man, provided him with the Place 
0! Greek Reader at the Sapientia, which affords him a comfortable Subſiſtence. 

But to tell the Truth, our Satyriſt made only this Fellow his Handle for Which are 
ſcourging Ignorance and Vice wherever he met them. This appears plainly en farb 


Win g F againſt the 
in his Works, where he ſpares neither the Great nor the other Degrees of Fe 
Men, when he found them wicked or vicious. ! 


Primores Populi arripuit, Populumque tributim, 
Scilicet uni æguus virtuti algue ejus Amicis, 
EHI RAT. 
is true that as 


double Bridle ; 
Vor. II. 


he wrote at Rome, he was forced to ride his Mule with a 
and was therefore obliged not to touch upon ſeveral Matters 
| 6 4 on 8 which 
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170%. Which wou'd have greatly embelliſhed his Satyrs. The Example of the 
April 28. learned Aomins Palearius, who was burnt alive at Rome in 1566, only for 
Rows, ſaying Inqui/itionem eſſe ficam difiritiam in Litteratos: That the Inquiſition 
was a Weapon drawn againſt Men of Letters; and of Nicolo Franco, who 
was hanged for lampooning Pope Pius V. and that of poor Ferrante Pall. 
_ vicino, render the People a great deal more cautious in this Reſpect than 
they would be, were they always at Liberty to ſpeak the Truth, This 
Coufinement is an irreparable Loſs to the learned World, and is the Reaſon 
why Ignorance and Vice appear rampant all over Hag. 
Not ſpa- After all it may be ſaid, that Q, SeZannsis in a Manner come 1600 Yes 
ring even too late into the World; and debauched and deteſtable as is modern Rome, his 
wy poetical, ſatyrical Genius wanted Objects of a {ſuperior Kind, and Villain; 
Rank. in Vice, and Cruelty of the firſt Magnitude, ſuch as the Caligulas, the Ne. 
ros, the Domitians, the Caracallas, the Heliogabalus's, to render his Name 
ſtill more famous to Poſterity, What Thunders and Lightnings would he 
not have darted againſt thoſe mighty Criminals? And what Torrents of 
| Bile would he not have poured out againſt theſe debauched Monſters and 
their infamous Courtiers? We have Reaſon to believe that he would have 
attacked Vice, even upon the Throne, with as much or more Courage than 
Juvenal expoſed the proffligate Domitian, and his baſe and cowardly Senate; 
or than Perſius did Nero, whom, notwithſtanding all his Cruelty, he laſhes 
in ſeveral Places of his Works. What I now fay of Sectanus, is confirmed 
by himſelf in his roth Satyr, where he fays : 


be O] utinam in lucem tunc me mea fata tuliſſent, 
beautiful Ad ſtrepitum Cithare, cum Princeps hiſtrio * Romam 
Paſſage of Perdidit, & cupido fpetlavit lumine flammas, 

his Works Felix illa quidem fi non placuiſſet Homer us ! 


Aut latitans canus, cum molli in rupe Tyrannus T 
Patritio ſævos macularet ' ſanguine faſces. x 
Delator nummus, magnum patrimonia crimen 
Divitiæque ſcelus fuerant, & cede piandum. 
Quos ego tunc vitiis Colaphos, digitoſque crepantes 
Incuterem] me non gladius, tuniceque moleſte, 
Macraque jejuni terrerent ora Poete 

A ſtudio Veri. Potius mactandus ad aras 
Invidiæ, & rari cecidiſſem vittima honeſti, 

Quam Procerum ſtulto tractaſſem crimina palpo. 


Encomi- Whatever may be in this, the 7tahians, with all their Hyperboles, do but 

wy mrs bare Juſtice to the Merit of Sefanus in comparing him with the moſt cele- 

os *” brated Poets, and calling him one of the Heroes of Latin Satyr. Town myſe 
to be of their Mind, and have ſo high an Opinion of that Gentleman, that 


® Nero + Ticerius in the Ille of Caprea. were 
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te Lan Author, I would prefer his Opinion to moſt of all your ſuperci- — 
hk Critics, So that I would willingly lay : < i . 
our. 
Auſoniæ, communis amor, Populique togati | 
 Immortale decus, virtus quem miſcuit aſtris, 
O præſens Phæbo abſente & ſpettabile numen ! 
O priſci columen Latii, O ſpes ultima Rome ! 
O cui feſta, datam quondam teſtata ſalutem, 
Propter ſervatos debetur Civica Vates ] 
Sergarde, quem culti agnoſcit Roma Parentens 
Eloquii, defert Faſces cui doctior Orbis, 
Et Muſze dicenti atque ipſe aſſurgit Apollo. 
" Non ego viriuteſque tuas, tuaque inclyta facfa 
| Tantum opus aggrediar; modo dicere ſed tamen auſim 
Te fera Barbaries, Te coeca inſcitia veri, 
Quamquam audax fiden/que fibi, non ſuſtinet hoſtem, 
Tu certo ingenuos exploras lumine verſus, 
Tu ſpurios jubes tre foras, Pindoque relegas, 
Anſeribus, Baviiſque, obſcura in nofte futuros 
Aternum comites, ſtygiove in gurgite ranas, 
Murmur ob ingratum, & raucam ſub ſole querelam, 
Per te monſtra cadunt. Told ſpeftante corond 
Semideùm (qui vel nati melioribus amis 
Redduntur Tabulis, vel quorum langere dextras 
Spirantesque Albana Domus dat cernere vultus) 
Tu tua bella geris : Tu noftri incommoda ſæcli, 
Progeniem Calabrorum, & falſos Urbe Quirites 
Exigis; Et ſanctas revocans ab origine leges, 
Auſoniumque legens veteri de more Senatum. 
Intonfi cenſes cum Relligione Catonis. 
His oculis placuiſſe, ac Fudice vincere tanto, 
Securus Populi & fame, ſibi poſcit Amyntas. 


You may be very ſure that I will enquire every where for the new Edition mfWorts 
of this Author's Satyrs, with all the Illuſtrations that have been made upon printed at 
this agreeable Performance. There were certain Reaſons for making the Pub- Nome. 
lic believe that this laſt Edition was printed at Amſterdam by the Ekivirs; 

and for a better Blind, Crævius and Gronovius are introduced into the Preface ; 
but you may depend upon it, that it was printed at Rome, and that the Author 
of the Notes was the Cavalier Maffei, who durſt not put his Name to them, 
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1707. 
April 29. | 
RoME. CHAP. XXV. 

Rome, and its adjacent Country. The Gate of St. John de Latera, 
and its ſeveral ancient Names. Tourney to Freſcati, and Sterilih 
of the Country about Rome. Ruins of Tuſculum, and Hiſtory of 
that ancient City. The Town of Freicati Accurate Deſcriptin 
of the Villa's Aldobrandina, Ludoviſia, Borgheſe, or Monte Dia. 
cone, and others. | | 

Excurſion O Day we began our Courſe of Antiquities,(for when we are at Nom, 
_ of or we go through a Courſe of Antiquities, in the ſame Manner as we for. 
C2 merly went through a Courſe of Philoſophy) and Yeſterday we agreed with 


St. Fehn our Antiquarian, whom we had hired for that Purpoſe, to begin with thoſe 

di Lateran Antiquities which were in the Neighbourhood of the City. Our Calaſhs 

being ready, with all that was neceſſary for our Excurſion, we left our P4- 

lazzo, or Palace, about three in the Afternoon, Having croſs'd Part of the 

City, we went out by the Port of St. John de Lateran, which was formerly 

named Celimontana, becauſe it lay at the Extremity of the Mons Celis ; it 

was likewiſe called Querquetulana, from a Foreſt of Oaks which lay not far 

from it: And Aſinaria, becauſe of the great Number of Afes, whether to- 

footed or four-footed matters not, which through that Gate brought Proviſions 

into the City; and Ferentina, becauſe this Gate led to the ancient City of 

the Ferentines. You are not to imagine, when I mentioned 7wo-footed or 

four-footed Afﬀes, that I am the Author of that Bon mot, for I read it in the 

learned Fulvias Urſinus Yeſterday, in the following Words: Hinc Afmaris 

dicta fuit, quod per eam homines Romam accedentes introirent, plerumque Rajiici 

& indocti, & ad unicum eſculentorum commercium Romam adventantes, In En- 

liſh, Hence it was called Afinaria, becauſe the People who came to 

« Rome through it were Clowns, and Dunces, and repaired to that City 

only to make the beſt Market of their Proviſions.” It was likewiſe thro 

this Gate, that Alaric and his Viſigoths entered when they ſacked Nome, in 

the Year 410, under the Emperor Honorius. E 

The Rod The Road which leads to Freſcati, is the ancient Via Tuſculana, which 

toFre/cati, was paved by the Care of Marcus Valerius Mſſala Corvinus, as we learn 
or ia from the firſt Book of Tibullus's Elegics : 


Juſculaua. 


Nec taceant monumenta vie que Tuſcula Tellus 
Candidaque antiquo detinet Ala Lare, 

Namque opibus congeſia tuis hic glarea dura 

S1erniiur, Hic apta gungitur arie Silex. 


We 


through IT £L F. : 341 
We ſaw in our Way the famous Aqueducts of Aqua Claudia, Martia, 1507. 


and other Waters, which the ancient Romans brought to Rome at a great Heil. 29 · 


Expence, and which I will take another Opportunity of ſpeaking of at large. . 
We even paſſed under the Aqueduct of the former, which is very much de- Aqueducs 
cay'd, There are a great Number of old Ruins on both Sides of the and mary 
Way, and ſcattered up and down that Plain. Among others, they ſhew 59s 
us the Ruins of the Villa Galieni; of the Sepulchre or Monument of Vale— 
nus Corvinus; that of the Emperor Alexander Severus, and of his Mother 
Ta Mammea. | | 

All this Country is very deſart and melancholy, and by no means anſwer- Great 
ing the high Idea which Authors give us of the Beauty and Magnificence of 5terility 
the Neighbourhood of ancient Rome. If we are to believe them, there was 50 _ 
nothing to be ſeen for I don't know how many Miles round this City, but 3 * 
continual Verdure and Gardens. You will therefore indulge me in ſending Rome. 
you a Poetical Compariſon betwixt it and Old England. | 


At poſtquam ſegnes agros, & inertia ſaxa | 
Vidimus, & ficcis arentem fontibus undam, 
Contigit & triſtes ſaltus intrare Latinos 
Penituit longeque vie, Patrizque relictæ. 
Hec mihi (ſed nimium me ardentia vota ferebant) 
Omnia divino prædixerat omine cornix: 

Vix egreſſus eram limen, cum triſtia portans 

Auguria, a dextra venit, tegetiſque finiſtra 

Culmine conſedit, preſſoque minaciter ore 
Vociferans, iter auſpicio prohibebat aperto. 

O noſtre Regionis opes ] O florida prata, 

O camp! virides, o paſcua leta, feraxque 

Et nunquam ſine fruge ſolum ! currentia paſſim 
 Flumina per villas, rivi per rura, per hortos ! 

Hinc pecus, hinc agri pingues, ſub fydere cancri 

Cum tritura ſonat paſſim, cum Julius ardet, 

Arva virent, texte lento de vimine ſepes 

Poma ferunt, redolentque ipſis in vepribus herb ; 
O nemorum dulces latebræ, molleſque ſufurri 

Quos lecum memini gelidis carpfijſe ſub umbris, 

Turturis ad gemitus, ad hirundinis, ac Philamele, 

Carmina, cùm primis reſonant arbuſta Cicadis ! 


Iltis true, the different Devaſtations that Rome has ſuffered, did not a 
tle contribute to render its Territory uncultivated; as likewiſe the Ruin 
| 0! the Roman Empire, and the Hardſhips of an eccleſiaſtical Government. 
5 we drew near to Freſcati, we began to ſee ſome Objects that were Peg“ 
vn more pleaſant; and its Situation, which is upon the Declivity of a 73, and 
mountain, makes it perceptible at a pretty Diſtance, This little City is is Situa- 
2 e twelve. 
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| 1507. twelve Miles from Rome, within the ancient Latium, and not far from the 
Aßril 29. Ruins of the famous 7 uſculum, near which Cicero had a Country Seat, where 
I he compoſed his Tyſculan Queſtions, = ! ; 
v1, They pretend, that this Town was built by Tel:gonus the Son of Ubſes 
Hiſtory ofand Circe, who having unhappily killed his Father without knowing hin 
Theancient jeft the Iſle of 1haca and came into /taly, where he built Tu/culum, Father 
= fo Kirker makes it a great deal more ancient; for he een. to prove, that 
it was built 300 Years before the Wars of Troy, - Whatever may be in this 
it is certain that it was built long before Rome, and the firſt City which 
the Romans made Municipal, with the Right of voting. Oꝶfavius Mamilu, 
to whom Targuin the Proud married his Daughter, that he might ſupport 
his Intereſt, was, in his Time, the firſt Man in Tuſculum, and gave a oreat 
deal of Trouble to the Romans, The Families of the Porcii and Coruna. 
ni, were likewiſe of this Place, but they went afterwards and ſettled at 
Rome, where they held a very honourable Rank, Tuſculum is alſo remark. 
able for having given to the Church, the Popes Benedict VIII. John XX, 
and Benedict IX. who all ſucceeded one another in the XIth Century, 
Peſtroyed During the Wars and Broils betwixt the Popes and the Emperors, the 
4 the Inhabitants of Juſculum fided with the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſ, and 
pes. his Son Henry VI; but this coſt them dear, for the Romans took and k- 
duced it to a Heap of Ruins; and were fo very ingenious in deſtroying that 
poor City, that, in order to preſerve the Memory of it to Poſterity, they 
carried the Stones of it to Rome, where ſome of them are till to be ſeen in 
the Capitol, and its Keys were faſtened with a Chain in the Middle of the 
Emperor Callien's triumphal Arch, which is called, of St. Y7zo, becauſe there 
is a Church hard by dedicated to that Saint. This Demolition of Tuſculm 
happened in the Year 1192, under the Pontificate, and by the Order of 
Celeſtine III; others ſay, his Predeceſſor Clement III, and in the Year 1191. 
Its Inha- After the Sack of the City, the unhappy Inhabitants who eſcaped from 
biatarts the Fury of the Romans, took up their Lodgings as well as they could in 
_o_ 7 little Hutts made of Branches of Trees, not far from the Ruins of their 
| City, and in the very fame Place where Freſcati now ſtands, Some Au- 
thors pretend, that it had this Name from the Greenneſs of theſe Hutts; 
others, from the Freſhneſs of the Air, which one at all Times enjoys in 1t 
fine Gardens, Be that as it will, this poor City has never been able to f. 
cover its former State; but for all that, it is a Biſhop's See, and one of the 
ſix firſt Biſhoprics annexed to the ſix oldeſt Cardinalſhips 6 
Peſcrip- The Cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, ſtands within the Square 
tion of this The Front of it is handſome enough, and adorned on each Side with a Steepk. 
| Town. It has likewiſe two or three pretty good Streets; but with all this, Preſca 
is a very indifferent Place. As for Trade, it has none, and as a Proof of th 
there is but one forry Inn in the whole Town; fo that were it not for it 
Pleaſure- Houſes in the Neighbourhood, one would hear no more of Hesl 
than they do of the Kingdom of vero? x. The Principalof theſe Houles 2 
Monte Dracone, which belongs to the Prince Borgheſe ; Belvedere, or tt 


* A Village in Normandj, ſaid io have been formerly erected into a Kingdom by C14? 


King of France. | Vill 
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villa Aldobrandina, which belongs to Prince Pampbili i and the Villa Ludo- „u. 1 g 
viſia, belonging to the Duke He Gnuadagnolo, or de Poli. If we are to believe i 29. 1 
the Italiaus, and eſpecially the Romans, the moſt delicious Gardens of Eu- ho. oy 1 
rope, dare not enter the Liſts with thoſe of Freſcati; and to hear them ſpeak 11. 4! 
of the Palace and Gardens of Eſte or Tivoli, Verſailes, Marli, and the moſt # 
ſurprizing Water- Works in the World, muſt before them hide their diminiſh d i 1 id 
ads. I will give you an account of them to-morrow. 1 
This Morning, we entered upon ſeeing the pretended wonders of Fyeſg April zo. 1 
ati, and began with that which makes moſt noiſe, the Villa Aldobrandina, 1 1 inf 
commonly called Belvedere. It was built by Cardinal Peter Aldolrandini, 4. CO” „ 
Nephew to Clement VIII, but came to Its preſent Poſſeſſors, the Houle of 1 
Panpbili, by an Heireſs of the Mdobrandin Family. „ 
[ts Situation is agreeable enough; we go up to it by a pretty wide Ave- Its Situa- I 
nue, encloſed on both Hands, by a very high and green Hedge, and then en P26 n 
we land on a Semicircular Platform, the Baluſtrade of which is adorned n "$12 2p 
with antique Vaſes, filled with Orange, Citron, Myrtle and other Trees, N 
which diffuſe a very agreeable Odour. In the Middle of this Platform, „ 
facing the Avenue, there is a Grotto with three Statues and three Fountains 1 
which throw out a great deal of Water, and on each Side two ſmall ſquare ö U 
Plots of evergreen Oaks, which form a very thick Shade. Afterwards, we 133400 
meet with another Terras paliſaded with Laurels, and encloſed by a Wall 9 
Breaſt high, along which, at certain Diſtances, ſtand Vaſes, which are ſo 18 15 
many Water- Works. 2 | 1 
Upon the third Terras ſtands the Houſe, or, if you will, the Palace, The 4 
which has nothing extraordinary about it, either in its Building or Furni- Houſe and 1 
ture. It is the laſt Work of the famous Roman Architect Giacomo de la Porta, ere | 11.8! 
who was likewiſe one of the Architects to St. Peter's Church. After going I 
through it, we enter into a large Square which ſerves it for a Court, and is 


not divided from the Garden. Here one ſees, at the Foot of a Mountain, 
2 great Grotto of an Amphitheatrical Form, from the Top of which the 
Water falls in two Rows of ſmall Stone Baſons, till it comes to a little Ter- 
ns, where it is made to fly through a Cock to the Top of two wreathed 
Marble Pillars, which ſtand upon an open Stair-Caſe. From theſe it de- 
ſcends in ſpiral Pipes formed in the Turnings of the Pillars till it comes to 
the Bottom, where finding vent it runs along the Steps of the Stairs, 
Waich it quite covers, and forms a pretty Caſcade, which we may call a 
air-Caſe of Water. The ſame Water likewiſe forms a great Number of 
ittle Fountains on each Side of the Stair-Caſe, and Part of the Mountain is 
lkewiſe covered with Jetteaus; ſo that all together they form a very agrec- 
able Object. We were told, that they were obliged to cut through the 

ountain to bring in that ſmall Torrent of Water, the Source of which is 
ve long Miles from hence. | 

In this Kind of an Amphitheatre, we likewiſe ſee a Grotto, in the Mid- Fine 


© of which is a Lion devouring a wild Boar, and both of them throw bor nest 
| | 4 And other 
Foundains, 
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1707. a great deal of Water, the one through his Mouth, and the other by jj, 


April 30 


Fats CaA- 
Tt. 


Groin. But what the Roman Cits admire molt in the Aldobrandin Palace 
are five Hollows which form ſo many Grotto's. That in the Middle is termed 
the Grotto of Atlas,on account of a Statue of that Giant carrying upon his 
Shoulders the World, which 1s repreſented by a large Stone Globe Plerced 
on all Sides; from whence iſſue Threads of Water in great Plenty, which 
fall in Rain upon a Rock riſing in the Middle of a great Baſon. That Rock 
is likewiſe beſprinkled with Water thrown up by ſeveral other Figures in 
different Shapes, and amongſt others ſome ſwimming Nazads. The Middle 
of the Giotto is taken up with a Baſin larger than all the reſt, from the 


Bottom of which there iſſues what they call the Girandola, which is a Kind 
of a Sheaf of Water, in a vaſt Body. The Machine which makes it ph, 


A beauti- 
tul Salon, 
and itsSin- 
gularitics. 


ſpouts it up to a pretty Height with ſuch Violence, that the whole become 
Foam, and then falls back in the Form of Hail, which in a Moment cor. 
verts into Rain, after making a Noiſe like Thunder, From another By. 
ſon hard by, there appears, at the ſame Time above the Water, Headsand 
Hands, repreſenting thoſe of the enormous Typhon the Chief of the Giant 
HYhich were Thunder-ſtruck by ove. \ | 

On the Right-hand of the Grotto of Allas, there is a Salon painted in 
Freſco by Dominichini, and adorned with Gildings and Carvings, and a pte. 
ty Moſaic Pavement. Above the Gate in the Inſide, is poor Marſvas the 


Satyr flead by Apollo, with the two following Lines ; 


Huc ego migrauvi Muſis comtatus Apollo, 
Hic Delphi, hic Helicon, hic mihi Delos erit. 


In Engliſh t 


Here I, with all my 7. rain of Muſes dell; 
Here's Delphos, Pindus, and the Delian Cell. 


As Apollo is repreſented here in the Character of a Butcher, ſo at the End 
of the ſame Hall he is repreſented in that of a Fidler ; for he is there ſeated 
upon Parnaſſus, with all the Nine Muſes in a Circle below him, who are al 
playing in Concert upon different Inſtruments, and not as Mr., Miſſon lays 
upon the Flute; he adds, that all thoſe Statues never play, but when the 
Machines are in good Order, which ſuppoſes, that they were out of Ord, 
and that the Statues did not play when he ſaw them; and yet to Day e 
ſaw them play upon their ſeveral Inſtruments; they play'd indeed like Fup 
pets, but ſtill they formed ſome kind of a Concert: And the Waterwork- 
man, who has had the Care of theſe Works for upwards of thirty Yea 
aſlured us, that they were always in good Condition ever ſince he had an) 


Concern with them. Beſides, we ſaw honeſt Pegaſus,who ſo nobly ſtruck the 


Rock from whence the Streams of Helicon flowed with a ſingle Kick of hs 


Hoof; and a-top of Pindus there is an Organ, which plays ſeveral * 1 


| ty 


1 
fe 
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Quin etiam arguto labentis murmure lymphe, April 40. 
Dedaleiſque modis, grato reſonante canore, ms co 


Muſica mulcebant variis concentibus aures 11. 
Inſtrumenta meas, dulces modulantia cantus, 

Quattuor, aut quinas numeris æquantia voces. 

Quid non humani ingenii vis ignea tentet ? 


All this ĩs effected by Water and Wind, of which there are ſeveral Retreats, 
from whence, by means of a great many Bellows,they continually blow freſh 
Air, During the Muſic, they placed a ſmall Braſs Ball upon a little Hole in the 
Middle of the Hall, which was raiſed pretty high by the Force of Wind, 
and made to dance in the Air for a conſiderable Time, with very agreeable 

In the other Grotto, which is on the Side of the Muſes Salon, there is a Other fine 
Palyphemus playing upon a Kind of Flute, with ſeveral Reeds or Whiſtles Grotts's. 
compacted together, as is deſcribed by Virgil in his Bucolics. 


Eft mibi diſparibus ſeptem compafta cicutis 
Fiftula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 
Et dixit moriens : te nunc babet iſta ſecundum. 


In Exgliſb: 


Of ſeven ſmooth Joints, a mellow Pipe I have, 
Which with his dying Breath Damcetas gave: 
And ſaid : This Corydon1 leave to thee, © 
For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me, | 
| * Bird : 
Joudin de Rochfort, and the Author of the Journal, &c. make this Sta- 
tue to repreſent the God Pan, and one of them makes him to be blowing 
a Fogelet, the other, winding a Tinker's Pipe. In the oppoſite Grotto, we 
A Centaur, who blows upon a Horn ſo loud, that it is heard at a great 
Ian. 5 


Arte nova inclufis ſub aqua ſpirantibus Euris 
Afumilemque tube ſtridorem edentibus acrem 
Perſonat aurato late loca concava cornu 
Ingeus Centaurus: Colles clangore reſultant, 
Atque repercuſſe reſponſat vocis imago. 
LOSE two laſt are pretty good Statues, and the whole is, beſides, adorned A gteat 
ea ne ap. Bais-reliets, both Ancient and Modern, good and bad. Vaiiety of 
Vo. 3 mention a great many other little Fountaius and ſecret Fountains, 
II. | DS, Felleaus, 
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1707. Fetteaus, which are made to iſſue from the Mountain, the Walls, the Ste; 
April 39: and even the Pavement, to wet the Spectators; all which is very common. 
Fe- though they are here in great Variety, and for the moſt Part, play % 
Ti. A groteſque Manner, Yet, after all, there is nothing here that is ſo ſtupen. 

dous and miraculous to make ſuch a Clutter about, as toinduce the Antiquary 
Rofini to ſay, Queſta Villa con notabile ſtupore à ſe tira i animi de Prencigj , 
Prencipeſſe più cariofi, da gPultimi confini dell' Europa. i. e. This Villa is þ 
wonderfully ſtupendous, that it has engaged the Attention of the moſt curiny 
Princes and Princeſſes from the remoteſt Paris of Europe. 
The Gar- The Garden is but ſmall, as is the Park, which however is pretty agrer. 
den, and able; the beſt Thing about both is, that they are kept in excellent Order 
- rot as is the Caſcade, the Girandola, and the Fountains ; though Mr. Ait 
tiled, Jays, they are all of them in very ill Repair, On the other Hand, your B. 
ſhop Burnet ſeems to have been a little infected with the 7alian Hyperbo. 
liſm, when he ſays, that the Water-Works of the Aldobrandini Palace ; 
much more magnificent, than any he ever ſaw in France. The Biſhop muf 
either never have feen Verſailles, or the other Royal Palaces in France, or 
I will fay, by his Leave, that his Memory was very treacherous when it 
led him to reaſon in that Manner, and never put him in mind of the mary 
fine Things he had certainly ſeen in that Kingdom. But this is not the only 
Paſſage of his Travels, wherein he affects to defpiſe France and Frenchmen, 
notwithſtanding the Affection and Eſteem which have ſubſiſted betwixt the 
French and his Countrymen the Scots, in all Ages, and the extraordinary 
kind Ulage he met with while he reſided in France, 
What I found moſt pleaſant in the Biſhop's Account is, that he had for 
got what he had ſaid in the ſatne Relation, but a few Pages before he men. 
tions the Villa Aldobrandini ; That the Romans, «ith all the Magnificent 
of their Palaces, are not well lodged ;, and as for their Gardens, they are ur 
contrived and leſs taken care of than their Palaces. And yet, after exaggerit- 
ing the Magnificence of the Adobrandiui Villa, and the others about Fr 
cati, he adds; That every Thing there is natural, (which by the by is fall, 
tor the Water-works are artificial) and that every Thing is beautiful in Italy ; 
though there is on the other Hand a great deal of Poverty. Reconcile tics 
_ Contradictions if you can. 8 | 
2 %% % From this Garden, we went to the Pilla Ludoviſia, which lies but at! 
46 e. ſmall Diſtance. Some Authors pretend, that this formerly was the Hole 
of Lacullus, where he made that famous Aviary, mentioned by Varro, ful 
_ of all Kinds of Birds. In the Entry, we ſaw a Score of ſmall ſquare E 
the Walls and Cielings of which are encruſted with little Pannels of fer 
Stone. Our Antiquarian told us, that it was the common Opinion, tilt 
they are the Remains of the Old public Baths of Taſculum. The Houle Þ 
very ſmall, and every thing about it very indifferent; though the Author 
of the Journal ſays, That it equals in Beauty, that <ebich the fame Prince pas 
in Rome. As to the Gardens they are ſpacious, and adorned with vel) 


fine Alleys ſtruck into agrecable Walks, There is here plenty of "oY 


through I I A I. . 
as well as Statues; and whatever Side one turns, they preſent themſelves. 
The Terras which lies at the Extremity of the Court, is in F orm of a Semi- 
arcle, and adorned with a Baluſtrade. We ſee on the Wall which ſupports 
it, fifty or ſixty little Baſons, which would turniſh a great deal of Water, 
ifa little more Care were taken of them. The Caſcade is wider than that 


of the Villa Aldebrondini, but not in ſo good Repair. Its Waters are brought. 


only from the direct Diſtance of two Miles, but they have been obliged to 
make them take a turn of five or ſix Miles about, on account of the Moun- 
tains which they met with in their Road. After the Stream has fallen to the 
very Foot of the Rock, which it wets all over, it divides into a great many 
Tetts, and theſe re-appear immediately in different Shapes. Its Girandola is 
ſaid to be the Higheſt of any round Freſcati; but on the other Hand, *tis 
certain, that this Garden is more neglected than any other, This was the 


retreating, Place of Pope Gregory the XVth of the Houſe of Ludoviſia, who 


died in 1023. 
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From the Villa Ludovifia, we went to that of Monte Dracone, fo called Ville of 
from the Dragon born by the Family of Borgheſe in their Arms. It is up- 1 


wards of a long Mile from Freſcati, and the Avenues by which we went to 
it are very troubleſome. The Houſe is tolerably large, and ſufficient for 
lodging a great many People; but without any thing about it to deſerve all 
the Encomiums they laviſh upon it at Rome. On account of its Situation 
upon the Top of a Mountain, we can ſee that City, from a large Terras en- 
cloſed by a Baluſtrade of Stone Breaſt high, but at too great a Diſtance ; 
the Country and the Mediterranean upon the Left, and upon the Right the 
Mountains of the ancient Sabines, with the Lake of Regillus, which is three 
Miles in Circumference. 


Dracone., 


It was near this Lake that the Romans gained that bloody Battle againſt Lake of 
the Latins, in which they gave out, that Caſtor and Pollux had been ſeen &. 


fighting on their Side in the Shape of two young Horſemen ; and that they 
were the firſt who brought to Rome the Account of that famous Victory, 
which coſt both Sides a great deal of Blood; but at laſt, after an obſtinate 


Diſpute, it was decided in Favour of the Romans, under the Conduct of their 


Dictator Aulus Poſthumius, one of the beſt Commanders they had in thoſe 
Days, and during the Conſulate of 9, Clelius Siculus, and J. Lærtius Flavus, 


being the twelfth Conſulate after the Expulſion of the Tarquins. This Bat- 


tle likewiſe was diſtinguiſhed by the Death of Sextus Targuinius, the eldeſt 
Son of Tarquin the Proud, who fell fighting valiantly in the firſt Rank of 


the Lalins, and by his Death expiated the Rape of Lucrelia and the Ruin 


of his Family, which he had occaſioned, But let us return to Monte 
Dracone. | | | 

: This Houſe has a very fine Portico, of the Architecture of the famous 
Fiznoles ; but there is however a terrible Gaſconade upon a white Marble 
Ry above one of the Entrics of the ſame Portico, It is as fol- 
WS: | | | 5 | 


A fine 
Portico. 
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The Gal- 


T R A VN L!:8 


Theſſala quid Tempe? Quid queris Adonidis Hortos ? 
Hac tibi pro cunctis Villa Draconis erit. 
Heſperidum noſtris quantùm viridaria cedu nt, 
Cuſtos eſt tanto mitior ore Draco. 


In Engliſh #2 
Why ſeek you Tempe? Why the Adonian Plains? 
This Dragon's Seat their various Charms contains, 


But the? Heſperia's Garden yields to ours, 
A gentler Dragon guards thoſe bliſsful Bawrs, 


What I eſteem moſt about this Houſe is its Gallery, which is near 100 


lery, Buſ. Paces long. As you enter it, there is a gigantic Buſto of the Whoriſh Fa- 


to's, Pain t- 
ings, &c. 


The Cha- 
pel. 


The 


| ;ouſe, 


ſlina, Daughter to one virtuous Emperor, and Wife to another; I mean 


Antoninus Pins, and Marcus Aurelius: And at the End of it, another Colgſſan 
Buſt of the brave Druſus Brother to Tiberius, which was found in the Ruins 
of the old Tuſculum. Amongſt the Pictures which adorn this Gallery, we 
fee a Waggon loaded with Cabbages, Pompions, and other Garden-Stuff, 
which they value immenſely, becauſe it was painted by the Hand of the 


famous Michael Angelo Buona-Rota; the Fable of Polyphemus, by the Che- 


valier Lanfranc; a laſt Supper, by Albert Durer; a Nativity, by Petro Peri. 
gino, who was Raphael's Maſter ; a Solomon ſacrificing to Idols, by Paul Vi. 
roneſe: This laſt Picture may be called a Piece of Patch-work, for amongſt 
the Figures of Paul Veroneſe, there are ſeveral painted by Brandi. 

The Altar-piece in the Chapel, is an Aſſumption of the Virgin, by the Che- 


valier Joſeph d Arpino, and likewiſe a Penitent S. Peter by Tinloret; a laſt Sup- 


per by Leonardo da Vinci, in ſmall; a St, Francis, by Julio Romano; and 4 
St. Michael, by Perugin; which has ſomewhat particular about it, as the 
Arch-Angel does not trample under his Feet a He Devil, but a She one; 


for the Figure has a handſome Lady's Face, and a ſwinging Pair of Bubbies: 
Bur, 1 | CLE 


— — turpiter atrum 
Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernò. 


In Engliſh: 
The lovely fair One has a Fiſhes Tail. 


In the Houſe, we likewiſe ſee a very fine Marble Buſt, by the Hand of 
Bernini, of Cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, who built it. In one of the Rooms, 
there 15 an excellent Statue of White Marble in the Middle of a Grotto, fe. 
preſenting a Bacchus holding a Bunch of Grapes, from whence iſſucs a git 


deal of Water. The Head of that antique Statue is Modern, and joined 
1 9 10 
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e Shoulders by the ſame Bernini. We were told, that this Houſe has 1707. 
Windows. Its Parlour is, to my Taſte, one of its fineſt Apartments, April 30. 
oth on account of its Statues, and of the Portraits of a great Number of il Fer 
juſtrious Perſonages, both in Arts and Arms, with which it is filled. . 

The Garden is but very indifferent, excepting its Girandola, or Brauch of Water: Ang 
Beſides, the Water is not in near ſuch Plenty here, as in thoſe of the other Hilla's. Garden. 
Yet the Antiquary Peter Raſſini, compares this Houſe to the great enchanted 
Palace of Taſſos Armida; and adds, that all Italy can'“ produce a more grand, 

y more commodious Palace, than this is. As to Vines, Olive-Trees and 
Thickets, it is pretty well provided with them ; but ſtill there is nothing 
about all this ſo romantically beautiful; and I am of Opinion, that the 7talians 
don't fall a bit ſhort in Rhodomontades, to the Spaniards; who when a 
Stranger aſks the Road to Madrid, any of them is apt to anſwer ; Boto 4 
Cb. --t0, el camino de Madrid es el major camino de todo el mondo. i. e. Sblood, 
the Road 10 Madrid, is the greateſt Road in the whole World. 

From the Portico, I have mentioned to you, we diſcover, upon a riſing A fine 
Ground, the Remains of the Villa Catonis, now Monte Porcio. The Pro- Proſpect. 
ſpect, though more confined on that Side, is infinitely more agreeable, than 
than it is towards Rome. There are more Villa's in the Neighbourhood of 
Freſcati, but nothing comparable to thoſe three. The Villa Rufina, belong- 
ing to the Houſe of Falconieri, has the Character of producing the beſt 


Wines. | 


to th 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. Grotta Ferrata, and Baſilian Con- 
dent built upon the Ruins of Cicero's Tuſculan Seat. DInſcriptions 
and Meaals concerning this great Orator, Critical Obſervations 
upon his Character, his Death, and magnificent Houſe. Ruins of 
Tuſculum, and Rocca del Papa, ancientiy Algidum. Singularity 
of the Air in two neighbouring Towns, Marino, @ ſmall Town and 
Duchy. Ruins of the Houſes of Lucullus and Muræna. Caſtel Gan- 
dolfe, and its Caſtle, Its Lake, formerly Lacus Albanus. A fine 
Convent of the Capuchins of Albano. Nettuno a Sea- Port, an- 
cientiy Antium. Genfano ; Lake of Nemi and Lavigna, called La- 
nuvium by the Ancients. 


FT ER glutting our Eyes with all the pretended Miracles of Freſcati, Iii r. 
. A Ve ſet out about nine o'. Clock to beat the Hoof. After rambling Gra 
1 good while without meeting with any Adventure, becauſe we did not ſee % 
a living Soul, not ſo much as the ſmalleſt little Giant of the Knight of La a e 
Mancha, or Wind-Mills, we came to a Place called by the 7talians, La Grot- vert. 
io Ferrata, which is a kind of a ſmall Fort, with a Convent of Baſilian Fa- 
| 1 . 
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N. 707. thers, who perform the Service in the Greek Tongue. Their Founder 
May 1. St, Nilo, a Calabrian. The Chapel, which is at the Side of the Church, ; 
Wall painted in Freſco, as they ſay, by Dominichini; which is much eſteemnes 
Said tobe They pretend, after the learned Jeſuit K?rcher, that their Convent js buil 
built upon upon the Ruins of Cicero's Villa Tuſculana, the ſame where he wrote his Tl. 
5 culan Queſtions, and which he delighted more in, than he did in any other of 
Houſe. his Country Seats, of which he had not above twenty two, as appears from K 
own Epiſtles. The Chief of them were, the Tuſculan, the Formian, the 4. 
pinate, and the Pompeian. Theſe good Fathers prove what they advance 
by a white Marble Hermaphrodite, which, according to them, indiſput. 
bly belonged to Cicero, and which was dug up in the Garden of the Con. 
vent and may be now ſeen in the Villa Borgheſe. They likewiſe ſhew ; 
Table, upon which this Hermaphrodite was laid along. 
Ancient Beſides, they preſerve ſeveral Medals and other antique Monuments found 


e in the Ruins of this Houſe, and amongſt others, the two following ln. 
cerninsg {criptions, Ae | 

that Ora- 

9285 M. TVLLIO CICERONI M. y. 


ROM ANAE FACVND. PRINCIPI, 
QVAEST, AD. COS. PROCOS. IMP, 
ARPINATES P. 


M. TVL. CICERONEM OB EIS 
EXIMIAM VIRTVTEM. 
ET EGREGIAS ANIMI SVI DOTES, 
PER VNIVERSVM ORBEM TERRARUM 
SALVVM ESSE IVBEO, C. 1. CAESAR, 


They likewiſe ſhewed us the Copy of another Inſcription, the Original 
of which, they aſſured us, was found in the Iſle of Zant, and brought to 
[enice in December 1544 : It is as follows. 


M. TVLLI CICERO 
HAVE, 
ET TV TERTILI A “ 
ANTONIA. 


And le. As to Medals, they have ſeveral that mention Cicero, but none of them 
dals. ſo curious as one ſhewn us by our Antiquary, who always carries it about 
him in a Box, with ſome others which he has a great value for. It is Si 

ver, and inconteſtably Antique. It was ſtruck by the Siciliazs in Honour of 

Cicero, in Gratitude for his ine Pleading againſt Verres, whom he got cof- 

demned for plundering and oppreſſing the Inhabitants of that Iſle during 

his Adminiſtration. On the one Side, is the Head of Cicero crown'd with 
Laurel, and theſe Words; M. T. CICERONI. PATRONO. On the * 

: three 


* For Terentia, 1 0 
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hree Legs in a triangular Situation, repreſenting the three Capes or Pros- 1707. 

cily, viz; Pelorus, Pachynum, and Lilyb:um, with theſe Words; 1. 
montories of Sicih, VIZ 5 9 ) 3 1 
gosTRATO VERRE, and on the Exerque TRINACRIA, |» 

The honeſt Bo/ilian Fathers engaged us to dine with them, in the hand- Critical 
ſomeſt Manner in the World; and while Dinner was getting ready, my Obſerra- 
Companions took a turn,with ſome of the Fathers, to get them an Appetite, cen 
As for me, finding myſelf left alone in a Jeſſamine Arbor, within a Garden 
which, in all Probability, was once Part of Cicero's; I could not help re- 
gecting upon the tragical End of that great Man, who brought on his own 
Peath, by the bloody Invectives which he darted out againſt Mark Anthony, 
in his PHlippics. 8 | 

In Fact, honeſt Cicero was naturally very much inclined to railing His viru- 
and backbiting, and he made himſelf a great Number of Enemies, a- _ fatyri- 
mongſt the greateſt Men in Rome, ſuch as Clodius, Catiline, Cethegus, An- ro Dn" 
thoxy, Pompey, Julius Cæſar, and many others; not only by his farcaſtic © * 
Specches,but by his inſupportable Vanity, which was very unbecoming in one 
of no extraordinary Extraction : For he wanted to raiſe himſelf on Account 
of his Eloquence above the greateſt of his Fellow- Citizens. Dion formally 
accuſes him of this in the following Terms: Plurimos Cicero diftis læſerat, 
nec lantium apud eos, quibus profuerat, favoris habebat, quantum eorum quos 
offenderat, animos d ſe alienaverat. Sed preterea etiam acerbiſſmos ibi inimi— 
cos paraverat, dum ſemper preeſtantifſimo cuique ſe preferre ſtuderet, libertate- 
que dicendi in omnes immodica ad ſalietatem uſque uteretur : Quippe qui magis 
facundi ac pre reliquis diſerti, quam boni viri nomen venabatur. In Engliſh, 

Cicero hurt a great many with his Speeches, nor was he in ſo great Fa- 
« your with thoſe whom he aſſiſted, as he was hated by thoſe whom he 
_ * provoked : But beſides, he raifed up to himſelf molt inveterate Enemies, 
« by attempting to extol himſelf above all the greateſt Men in Rome; and 
giving a Looſe to the moſt unbridled Extravagance of licentious talking: 
So that upon the Main he ſeemed to court a Character tor ſuperior Elo- 
e quence, rather than for the Virtues of Humanity and Good-Nature. 

He had likewiſe the unhappy Reputation of being wavering and incon- Inconſtau- 
ſtant in his Friendſhip. During the civil War betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, cy in his 
he took Part with the latter, and in his Letters to his Friends he treated the . | 
other as a Portentum Tyrannum, Monſtrum, vig ilantiſſimum, that is a Prodigy, a bf klage 
Tyrant, a Monſter of Vigilance; but no ſooner was he victorious, than he tery to F. 
altered his Note, and raiſed him to the Skies in three ſucceſſive Orations. He Car. 
even wanted to paſs for the molt zealous of his Friends; for Cæſar hearinga Con- 
ſpiracy was forming againſt his Life, he happened inadvertently to ſay, That he 
Jaw well be had lived too long, and that he would take no farther Concern about 
vis Life, Upon this Cicero in his Oration for Marcellus employs the whole 
Force of his Eloquence to divert him from that Thought, and, in a ſcanda- 
lous Strain of Flattery unworthy of his Character, tells him; ** That though 
«© he might believe that he had lived long enough for his own Glory, yet 
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1707. © he had not lived for the Good of his Country, which could not ſubgg 
May i. <« without him; and then concludes his whole Strain of fulſome Flattery 
by promiſing for himſelf. and all the Senate, “ Not only to guard 
« him by Day, and watch over him by Night; but to form with their 
oven Bodies and their own Breaſts the Wall of Defence.“ Yet no ſooner 
was Cæſar killed in the Middle of the Senate, than Cicero who appeared 6 
very zealous for the Preſervation of that great Man, diſcovered more Joy 
at his Death than any Body, loaded his Murderers with Encomiums, and 
termed the Murder Divinum in Rempublicam Beneficium; a Heavenly Service to 
the Republic: So that it was not without Reaſon that Decimus Laberius, x 
Roman Knight, ſometime before, in a full Theatre laſned him ſmartly for his 

| Inconſtancy and Lightneſs. The Story is as follows: 

Smart Re- The latter who was both a good Player and writer of Plays, was entreated 
partee by the Dictator to act one in his Taſte, which he did with ſuch Applauſe, 
nay yg that Cæſar made him a Preſent of 3300 Pounds Sterling, and a golden 
„us the Ring with the Privilege (which he had forfeited by turning Player) of ſit- 
Player. ting in the Theatre upon one of the fourteen: Rows of Steps allotted for the 
Equeſtrian Order. Cicero taking it very much amiſs that Laberius ſhould 
be ſo highly diſtinguiſhed, ſeeing him one Day looking out for a Seat, told 
him with a rallying Air, Reciperem te niſi anguſtè ſederem ; I would make 
* Room for you, but J am crowded myſelf :** To which the other who was 
Maſter of more fine ready Wit than Cicero, anſwered immediately: 
Alqui ſolebas duabus ſellis ſedere; That is ſtrange, for you uſed to ſit 


„ upon two Chairs.” | 
Cicers ſpa- Cicero's railing and backbiting Temper was likewiſe ſeen in his not ſpa- 


- red no 


Body in ring even his beſt Friends: In his Letter to Calvus and Brutus he calls the 
his Back former Virum exanguem & attritum; a ſpiritleſs ſpent Fellow; and the other 
bitings. Olioſum atque diſcinctum; an idle tawdry Fellow. Calvus in return treated 
him, Tanquam ſolutum & enervem; as being looſe and ener vate: And Brulus, 
Tanquam fractum & elumbem; as being broken and unmanly, I believe all 
_ three were in the Right. | | Eh 

5 other Beſides theſe bad Qualities, his Enemies accuſed him of having been a 
es. Man of no Honour or Veracity, and of facing down his Lies by turning 
them into Jokes even in the Senate. They give us the following Inſtance 

of this. Having a Mind to purchaſe Craſſus's Houſe, he borrowed the Mo- 

ney from a Criminal who was his Client: Upon this being diſcovered, his 
Enemies accaſed him ſtrongly with ſuffering himſclf- to be corrupted. To 

juſtify himſelf he took it in his Head to deny it, or that he had any Deſign 

to buy Craſſuss Houle ; adding that he[would be bound to forfeit the whole 

Money if ever he ſhould be ſeen to buy it. The Purchaſe however Was 

made, and notwithſtanding all his fine Proteſtations, it coſt him at leaſt 

70000 Crowns according to Aulus Gellins, This Trick being diſcovered he 

was reproached in the full Senate with his Want of Honour, and the dirt) 

Je he had told. But what does our Barriſter do, but turn the whole 5 

1 


Ridicule, Rift ſatis, ſays the ſame Gellius, for he was impudent enough 1707. 
to aſk the Fathers Conſcript whether they were ſo ſimple as io believe that any May 1. 
cautious cunning Citizen would be ſuch a Fool as to own that he had a Defign 
upon 4 Houſe or a Piece of Ground which he wanted to buy; as that would be 
the direct Means 10 make him pay dearer for it by procuring him a Number of 
Rivals to out bid him ? 8 | 

If Cicero during his Life-time had his Enemies, he was not after he How he 
died without People who rail'd both againſt his Writings and Actions. On was uſed 
the other Hand he has met with Men of Reputation who have given him _ * 
exceſſivePraiſes; ſuch as Pliny the Naturaliſt, and others; Juvenal, notwith- ee 4 
ſtanding his being a virulent Satyriſt, ſpeaks very honourably of him in his Writers. 


3h Satyr where he ſays: 


Hic novus Arpinas, ignobilis, & modo Rome 
Municipalis Eques, galeatum ponit ubique 
Præſidium attonitis, & in omni gente laborat. 
Tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit illi 
Nominis & tiluli, guantùm non Leucade, quantum 

Theſſaliæ campis Octavius abſtulit udo | 
Cædibus aſſiduis gladio. Sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriæ Ciceronem libera dixit. 


Velleius Paterculus, in a Strain of Indignation at the Manner of Ciceros Death, 
makes a noble Encomium upon him, and furiouſly attacks his Murderer 
Anthony. 8 4 

I own that Anthony had been terribly provoked and abuſed in his Philip 4:59ny 
tics, but would it not have been much more for the Triumvir's Honour had | mm 
he deſpiſed the Invectives of the Orator, rather than have reſented them as wy os 
he did, I believe he would have done much more wiſely had he kept in death. 
his Pocket the 25000 Crowns which Appianus Alexanarinus ſays he gave 
to Popilius Lenas for Cicero's Head; and to have deprived himſelf of the 
Pleaſure of expoſing in broad Day that poor Head and right Hand upon 
the Roftra, 85 N . 
Let us now return to Ciceros Houſe, His Antagoniſt Salt reproached _ _ : 
him, for having built it too ſumptuouſly for a Man of his Rank; which Rlagniß- 
perſuades me, as much as any thing elle, that it was really in this very Place, cence of 
For the vaſt ſubterraneous Apartments, the Number of its Ruins, its vaſt his Te/c- 
Circumference and lovely Situation, are ſufficient Proofs of its former Mag- i CT 
nificence. I even remember to have read in one of Cicero's Epiſtles to As- 
1:25, that he was highly offended that the Building of his Villa Tuſculana, 
was valued at no more than 12,500 Crowns; Tuſcalani ſui edificium tant un 
(ungents ſeftertits aſtimatum eſſe. This is another Proof of the Magnifi- 
cence of this Building, and of its having colt a great deal more. 

After thanking the honeſt Baſilian Greek Fathers for all their Civilities, Rains oc 
we continued our Journey, and paſs*d clole by the Ruins of the ancient Ty Jaſculum, 
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1:07. culum; the Walls of which were partly carried to Rome, and partly ſeryeq 
ay 1. to build a little Town upon a riſing Ground, now called Rocca de! Pap, 
0 where formerly ſtood the ancient Agidum. To ſee this ſmall Place at a Di. 
ſtance, one takes it for a large Rock, the Houſes are ſo jamm'd into one 
another, almoſt like the Seeds of a Melon. It was near Alpidum where 
Lucius Quintins Cincinnatus, after being taken from the Plow, defeated in 3 
pitch'd Battle the Army of the Equi and the Yo!ſci, who had beſieged in his 
Camp L. Minutius Augurinus, in hopes of taking him alive, or of cutting 
him and his Forces in Pieces. 9 
5 But *tis very ſingular, that though this little Town lies pretty high, yet 
fe At. its Air is ſo unwholeſome, and its Waters ſo very bad, that the Inhabitants are 
of wo Continually ſickly, ſo that they have already forſaken it in great Number, 
nag baur This is juſt contrary to what is the Caſe at Grot!a Ferrata, which is but a 
ins ons Mile Diſtant from thence, and lying a great deal lower; for there the Air 
is ſo wholeſome, and the Waters fo pure, that the good Fathers aſſured us, 
that there were not two Inhabitants of it ſick in a whole Year. They told 
us beſides, that as every Year in September there is a Fair here, to which Peg. 
le reſort from all Parts of the Campania di Roma, many Strangers who were 
indiſpoſed when they came thither, found themſelves briſk and healthy after 
paſſing ſome Days there. To tell you the Truth, this Difference of Air, 
at the Diſtance only of a Mile, puzzles me very much; as does the Reaſon 
why the Air ſhould be ſo very bad in a Place, where, according to the ordi- 
nary and natural Courſe of Things, it ought to be very pure. 
A" ino, a From Rocca del Papa, we went to Marins. This Place, formerly known 
Townand by the Name of Villa Mariana, on account of a fine Country Seat which 
D_— Marius, who was ſeven times Conſul, had there, is at preſent, a handſome 
little City in the Eccleſiaſtical State, twelve Miles from Rome. It belongs 
to the Conſtable Colonna; who amongſt other Titles, bears that of Duke of 
Marino, Its Situation is very advantagious, lying upon the Declivity of a 
Hill, and as it were upon a Kind of Terras, from which there is a very fine 
Proſpect. In the Middle of the great Street, which runs from one End of 
it to the other, there is a Fountain with a large Baſon and Statues, which 
throw out Water in a very pretty Manner. Its great Church was built by 
Cardinal Colonna, whoſe Arms are upon its Porch. The Feſuits have here 
a handſome Houſe, and the Mathurins a very indifferent Convent. It is 
common with all other Travellers, that they who come laſt to an Inn ate 
worſt lodged ; but that is not the Caſe with the Reverend Society of Je, 
though they are the 44% come of all the Religious Orders; for they have ma- 
raged their Matters fo well, that they have found means to provide better 
Lodgings for themſelves than any body elſe has. The Family of Colouns 
has likewiſe a Palazzo in this City, with a Garden in pretty good Order; 
becauſe ſome Lords of that noble Houle come hither from Time to Time. 
This Palace lies at the Entrance into the Town, which is pretty well 
peopled. I | 
4 . : They 


through I T AL x. 
They ſtill ſhew, in the Neighbourhood of Marino, the Ruins of a 
Houſe of Lucullus, for that wealthy Roman had a great many; together 


with the Ruins of Licinius Muræna's Houſe, Brother to the virtuous Procu- py © 
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ius, who is ſo much praiſed by Horace, and of Terentia Wife to Mecænas. Lucu!lss 
You know that all this Favourite's Influence could not fave his Brother- in- and Mure- 


[aw Murena,who was ſo fool-hardy and ſo ſtupid, as to engage as the Leader“ Seats. 


in a Conſpiracy againſt Auguſtus, with Fannius Cæpio, and that they boch met 
with a merited Chaſtiſement. | | 

From Marino, we went to Caſtel- Gan lolfe, which lies fixteen Miles from 
Rome. Some ſay that this is the Old Ulubre, mentioned by Juvenal in his 
tenth Satyr; others will have it to be the City of the Fidenales, which he 
mentions in the fame Paſſage, and which was ruined by the Dictator Æmi- 
lius Mamercns. 


Hujus qui trahitur pratextam ſumere mavis, 
An Fidenarum, Gabiorumque eſſe Poteſtas ? 
Et de menſura jus dicere © Vaſa minora 
Frangere pannoſus vacuis Ædilis Ulubris ? 


It cannot be the Old Fidene, for that City lay but forty Stadia, about 
ſeyen and an half Eugliſb Miles, from Rome, and on the Banks of the Tiber, 
in the ſame Place where Caſtel-Giubileo now ſtands. Whatever may be in 
this, Caſtel-Gandolfe is a Caſtle built upon an Eminence, and upon the Bor- 
ders of a Lake of the ſame Name. We ſtill ſee upon its Front, the Arms 
of the Sanſeverin Family, to whom it formerly belonged. The preſent Pro- 
priztor of it is the Pope, who ſometimes goes thither for the Air, which is 
very good. | 
Its Lake, formerly Lacus Abanus, is one of the fineſt Baſons that can be 
ſeen, It is almoſt a regular Oval near ſeven Miles in Circumference. In 
ſeveral Places it is unfathomable ; and what is remarkable about it is, that. its 
Waters ſometimes ſwell and rife ſuddenly to the very Brinks of 1ts Baſon : 
All which incline me to believe, that it has a Communication with ſome 
other Lake, or certain ſubterranean Reſervoirs, the Overflowings of which 
makes its Waters ſwell in that Manner. Three Years before Veii was taken 
by M. Furius Camillus, this Lake overflowed fo extraordinarily, that it was 
thought to be a Prodigy. An Augur of Veii informed the Romans, that if 
they could drain off that Water by degrees, they might take the City, but 
not otherwiſe. The Senate took the Augur's Advice, and Veii was taken, 
in the Year of Rome 359. The Surface of this Lake is always as ſmooth as 
Glaſs, it being ſurrounded on all Hands with riſing Grounds, which ſhelter 
it from all Winds, and form a charming Amphitheater. Theſe riſing 
Grounds are very fertile, being covered with Vines, Olive and other Fruit- 
I rees, and even with Corn in ſome Spots. | 


Caſte! 
Garndolfe, 
a Town 
andCaiile. 


Its Lake, 


and itsSin- 
gularities. 


We were told, that a Frenchman growing tired of the World, on account & beauti- 


of his Miſtreſs's Infidelity, retired ſome Years ago to a Hermitage which ful Soli- 
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1707. they ſhewed us amongſt the Trees. What a Mortification was this to the 
lay 1. poor Soul! For beſides its being one of the ſweeteſt Retreats in the World; 
” ſuppoſing he be hungry, there is as much Fruit as he pleaſes ; ſuppoſing him 
dry, does not the Lake lie before him ; or if he longs for a Glaſs of Wine 
and will be at pains to make it, he has there abundance of Grapes. He need 
neither be in want of Bread, for he has leave to take as much as he pleaſes 
of every thing round him; ſo that you may very well conceive, that with 
ſome Books, and the Liberty of ſleeping his fill without any body to diſturb 
him, ( for I ſuppoſe that by this Time he has forgot his Miſtreſs) this Gen- 
tleman may paſs his Life very peaceably and very agreeably in this charm. 
F ing Solitude, 
The an- Beſides the Caſtle there is a Town, but it is a very ſmall one, and longer 
cient a- than it is broad, with ſome old Ruins, which, with the Situation of Caftel. 
bre r Gandolfe, make ſome Antiquaries believe that it is the old Ulubre I have 
She... mentioned. They ſupport this Opinion by this Note of the Dauphin's 
Commentatorupon Horace's eleventh Epiſtle, Book firſt and laſt Line. Ulubre 
oppidum Latii inter Velitras & Albam, deſerlum ac vile, hoc unum habens ne- 
morabile, quod Auguſius Ceſar in eo fit educatus, 
Church of Pope Alexander VII. ordered a handſome Church to be built there, in 
Cafel Honour of St. Thomas Villeneuve Archbiſhop of Valence, whom he d. 
Gandolfe. noniz'd, as we learn from the Inſcription above the Gate in the Inſide, 


Alexander Septimus Pontifex Maximus 
Beato Thome Archiepiſcopo Valentino, inter Santos ab ſe re- 
lato. dem a ſolo extructam, cujus primum fundamenti 
lapidem Flavius Cardinals Chiſius, fratris filins poſuerat, 
ſolemni ritu dedicavit. 
Anno Sal. M. DC. LX. 


This Church is built Cupola-wiſe, with three Chapels adorned with Altan 
and Pictures; round the Dome are wrote the following Words of the 112 
P/alm, apply*d to that Pope with a little too great Oſtentation. Diſperſit, |} 
dedit Pauperibus, Juſtitia ejus manet in ſeculum ſeculi, cornu ejus exaltabitur il 
gloria. That is, He hath diſperſed abroad, and given to the Poor, and 
te his Righteouſneſs remaineth for ever; his Horn ſhall be exalted with 
Honour.“ | 


A fine In continuing our Excurſion, ſometimes in a right Line, ſometimes in 


8 croſſing the Country, we came to the famous Convent of the Capuchins of 


Albano, fo called, though it ſtands at a good Diſtance from that City. The 
Solitude of the French Hermit, agrecable as 1t 1s, has nothing comparable t9 
that of thoſe Fathers. Their Garden is divided into ſeveral leſſer Gardens 
of all Kinds, either in Ter raſſes or otherwiſe, and there is in them plenty of 
all Kinds of Garden-ſtuff, Flowers, Plants, Herbs, Fruit-Trees and Vines. 
All the upper Part conſiſts of a pretty large Wood. It is cut out into hye 


great Roads, which aſcend and terminate in two Terraſſes or Nun, 
| 7 | WIC 
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which lie on the very top of the Garden, at the two Ends of a great Alley, 1707. 
from whence there 1s the fineſt Proſpect imaginable, In the firſt Place, you 1% 1. 
ſee before you the Lake, Caſtle Gandolfe, Rome very plain with all its Cam- 
pania, and the Mountains which terminate the Horiſon. On the Right- 
hand are Mountains covered with Wood, fruitful riſing Grounds, Rocca del 
Pera, Freſcati and all its, Pleaſure-Houſes: On the Left, you ſee Albano, 
La Riccia, Genſano, Nettuno, Oſtia, the Tiber and the Mediterranean Sea, 
which terminates the Proſpect by a large Cape or Promontory, and ſeveral 
Rocks, arifing like ſo many Iſlands out of the Middle of the Waters: In 
ſhort, there is great Pain in being torn from this Place, which contains ſuch 
a Variety of delightful Views, | 
| muſt acquaint you, by the by, that Nettuno is a Sea-Port, which the late Netruno, 
Pope Innocent XII. cauſed to be re-eſtabliſhed at the Expence of 220,000 * 8 
Roman Crowns. It was formerly the Harbour of Autium, where the fa- Ne 
mous Temple of Fortuze ſtood, to which Horace addreſſes Ode 35th of his 
firſt Book. O Diva, Gratum que regis Antium, Sc. And it was to Antium 
that the famous C. Martius Coriolanus firſt retired, after being driven by the 
People from Rome, which he well nigh demoliſhed afterwards, with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Volſci, who put him at the Head of their Army. You likewiſe 
know, that the Autiales fora long Time harraſs'd the Romans with ſix Gallies, 
and that theſe laſt looked upon them in thoſe Days as a formidable Fleet,and 
that the Conſul L. Furius Camillus, (not the Dictator who drove the Gauls 
from Rome, as ſome Lave wrote) having beſieged and taken Autium, de- 
ſtroyed theſe fix Gallies, and put up their brazen Beaks in the Roman Forum, 
which was afterwards termed the Reſtra. This happened under the ſecond 
Conſulate of the ſame Lucius Furius Camillus, and of Menenius Nepos, and 
the Year of Rome 416, and 337 before the Birth of Chrit. The City of 
Antium was made a Roman Colony the ſame Year, according to Titus 
Livius, | 
From the fine Garden of the Capuchins, we went to Genſano, at which weGe»/ar:, 
arrived by a double Avenue of Trees, which terminate at one of the City Cake and 
Gates. From thence we ſaw the Lake Nemi, anciently Speculum Diane, ,," 2 
with the Town of Nemi, which is ſituated a little above that Lake; a Tongue 
of Land runs into it, upon which we ſtill ſee ſome Ruins of Diana's Temple. 
In the Neighbourhood of Genſano, Prince Savelli has a pretty Country Seat 
in good Repair. There are but two Miles betwixt Gen/ano and Cilta La- 
dg, formerly Lanuvium in agro Laurenti, which a great many People 
confound with the Lavinium of Hneas, which is ten Miles diſtant, | LES 
This Lauuvium was the Native Place of the Murenas, Antoninus Pius, and The an. 
Reſcins the famous Player, whom Cicero defended in the fine Oration entitled, cient La- 
Pro Raſcio Comædo. By a Diabolical Superſtition, they adored there a great "49% 
_ emſed Dragon, which once a Year received its Nouriſhment from the 8 8 
Hands of a young Girl, who was obliged to go down into his Cavern, If chere. 
the was chaſte, the Dragon did her no harm, and ſhe returned 2 and 
5 ound 
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1707. ſound to her Parents, who were doubtleſs in a mortal Fright about her: 
May but if ſhe had loſt her Maiden-head, the Dragon immediately devoured 
her, at leaſt this was the genera] Belief of the good Folks of that Time, 

we learn from the following Paſſage of Propertius. 


Lanuvium annoſi vetus eſt tutela Draconis, 
Hic ubi Tartaree non perit hora more. 
Qua ſacer abripitur cæco deſcenſus hiatu, 
Qua penetrat (virgo tale iter omne cave.) 

Fejuni ſerpentis honos, quum pabula poſcit 
Annua, & ex ima ſibila torquet humo. 
Talia demiſſe pallent ad ſacra puellæ, 
Quum tenera anguineo creditur ore manus. 
Ille ſibi admotas a Virgine corripit eſcas, 
Virginis in palmis ipſa caniſtra tremunt, 
Si fuerint caſte, redeunt in colla parentum, 
Clamantque Agricolæ, Fertilis annus erit. 


Lanuvium was made a Colony of a Municipal City, by Julius Czar, 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. Ta Riccia, anciently Aricia, and 
Hiſtory of that Town. Albano, and Deſcription of the pretended 
Tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii. Objervation on the Greatneſs if 
Soul attributed to the ancient Romans. An agreeable Narrative if 
the famous Combat betaween theſe Roman and Alban Heroes, aud 
of the Motive thereof, Albano a Town, formerly Alba, celebrated 
jer its excellent Wines, Hiſtory of that Place. Antique Altar au 


Medal. 
May 3. | 1 
La Riceic, E left Genſano about eleven o Clock. Some time after we croſs 
Ancient) the Town La Riccia, formerly Aricia. It was once a ſmall City 


4, Upon the Via Appia, and had its Name from Aricia the Wife of Hippolius 

Hilory. Son to Theſeus, ſhe having, as is ſaid, retired thither after her Huſband's 
Death. The brave and eloquent Turnus Hardonius, whom Tarquin tie 
Proud put to death for hindering the Latins from uniting with him, was à 
Native of Aricia. This Town, according to Florus, was made a Komen 
Colony, together with Lanuvium, in the Year of Rome 630. It mult have 
been but inconſiderable in thoſe Days, for Horace ſpeaks of it in the Be- 
ginning of Sahr Vth Book firſt, as follows. 


2 greſſun 
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Egreſſum magnd me accepit Aricia Nom 
Hoſpitio modico: Rhetor comes Heliodorus 
Grecorum longe doctiſſimus, c. 


Pliny commends the Cabbages of Aricia, and Martial its Leeks, in the 
following Lines of the 19th Epigram in his 13th Book. 


Mittit precipuos nemoralis Aricia porros : 
In niveo virides flipite cerne comas. 


La Riccia, as it is now called, is ſixteen Miles diſtant from Rome; it lias 
the Title of a Duchy, and belongs to the Family of Chigy. There is in 
this Town a handſome Church built by Pope Alexander the VIIth, who was 
of that Houſe : But there 1s nothing about it remarkable, or worthy of No- 
tice beſides. | „ 

About a Muſket Shot from Albano, we alighted, that we might the bet-, _ 
ter view and examine a large Stone Tomb, which ſtands upon the Edge es. 
of the Via Appia, and which in that Country generally paſſes for the Tomb tended 
of the two Horatii, and the three Curiatii, who fell in the famous Combat Tomb of 
ol the three Roman Brethren againſt the three Alban ones. This Tomb is 1 
of a ſquare Form, and very high, with four round Pyramids raiſed upon Cartatti. 
ts four Corners, and one larger than the others in the Middle. They want 
even to perſwade Strangers who come to Albano, that the two Pyramids 
upon the two Corners looking towards Rome, contain the Aſhes of the 
two Romans, and the other thoſe of the three A/bans. This Tomb is ſo 
high, that one cannot read the Inſcription upon it from the Ground, tho? 
it is upon a white Marble: So that I was obliged to climb with a good deal 
of Pain up to a Stone-edge which runs quite round the Tomb half Way 
up. The Inſcription, which is in capital Letters, is as follows: 5 


Hoſpes. 
Dignare inemorid oſſa que calcas. 
Ilic cefis Curiatiis, unicus ex Horaliis ſuperſtes 
Romam Albe prefecit. 
| Sadelli 
Quibus & Patria & Dominium unam utramque fecit, 

| Ambarum gloriæ conſulentes, 

Pyramides latitauntes 
Elogio Prætereuntibus indicarunt. 


The Sabelli mentioned in this Inſcription was a Family formerly very 
ch and powerful, and Proprietors of all this Territory. Its preſent Name 
5 that of Savelli. As to the Tomb I ſhall not pretend to warrant it to have 

becn 
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70%. been in Reality the Sepulchre of thoſe ancient Heroes; all I can ſay is, that 
2 it appeared to me of a very great Antiquity. e 
Aizaxzo We ſtopt at Albano to dine, and while Dinner was getting ready I amuſed 
Reſle x ion myſelf in reading over the before- mentioned Inſcription, which gave Occ. 
upon the ſion for my making this ſmall Reflection upon the pretended Magnanimity 
opt of thoſe old Romans. With all due Deference to their Memory, I think 
Greatnefs that this ſavage barbarous Virtue,which ſacrificed the neareſt and the deareſt 
of Soul, Ties of Blood and Naturale to a little Reputation, or rather a great deal of 
Vain-g!ory, was rather real Brutality than ſolid Virtue. The Memories of 
the firſt Conſul Brutus, the Dictator Poſthumins Tubertus, T. Manlius Ty. 
_ quatus, and ſome others, who cruelly put their own Sons to Death, are ſo 
many ſurviving Monuments to prove this Truth, as well as the ſo much 
talked of Affair of the Horatii and Curiatii : And yet I think there are 
ſome Circumſtances in their Hiſtory which are extremely moving. Tho 
_ every Body knows this famous Event in general, I have a Mind tg 
recal it to my Reader's Memory, eſpecially as I happened to light of, and 
to buy at Venice a Roman Hiſtory in Manuſcript, which tells the Story more 
minutely than Livy himſelf. This Book is become a Vade Mecum of mine, 
and the Manner in which that Author tells this Hiſtory is pretty near as 
follows: | 
Hiſtory at The folemn Union and Alliance which had ſubſiſted ever ſince the Foun- 
large of dation of Rome betwixt the Romans and the Albans was broken by an unfore. 
apr Fer ſcen and trifling Accident. Certain Free-Booters having committed ſome 
and Cu- | 8 NS 
„% Ravages upon the Roman Frontiers, the latter repelled them, and imagin- 
ing that they were Albans acting under the Commiſſion of their ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, they made conſiderable Repriſals upon their Territories. C. 
villius the Dictator of Alba, who was a Man of Spirit and Courage, upon 
this ſent Embaſſadors to complain at Rome of this Breach of Treaty; it hav- 
ing been an expreſs Stipulation in the Articles of their Alliance, that upon 
the firſt Complaint of one of the two People they ſhould have all Jultice 
| Cone them in the Capital City of the other. 1 
Occaſion Jullus Heſtilius the third King of Rome, was a Prince of more haughty and 
ofthe War warlike Spirit {till than Cluvillius, and as free of religious Scruples as Is 
e Predeceſſor Numa was burthened with them. And he hearing of the in. 
| mans an] tended Embaſſy, ordered ſome of the chief Men of his State to go out and 
Albau. meet the Embatlſadors of Alba, and to amuſe them agreeably with Feafs 
and Diverſions as long as they could. He then commanded Heralds to ſt 
out inſtantly for Alba, and till their Return he pretended to be fo moch 
indifpoſed that he could not give the Alban Embaſſadors an Audience 
The Heralds arriving at Alba, found the Dictator Cluvillius in the publ. 
Square, buſied in the Duties of his Function. They accoſted hin}, and 
when the uſual Ceremonies were over, they told him that they had been ſent! 
by their Prince to demand Satisfaction for certain Outrages committed upon 


1 the 
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te Romans by ſome Albans. The Dictator, ſurprized at this Complaint, 3 
tod them that he had given Orders to enter a like Complaint on his own WALD 
Behalf to Tullus at Rome, The Heralds then pronounced their Impreca- | 
tions upon that People of the two who had firſt refuſed to do Jaſtice to the 
other upon thelr Complaints. Cluvillius ratify'd thoſe captious Impre- 
ations, and the Heralds returned to Rome with the ſame Diligence they 
had uſed in coming from thence to Alba, Tullus being apprized of 
the Event of their Negociation, gave the Alan Embaſſadors a public 
Audience in the Field of Mars, heard their Complaints, and the Re— 
drefs they inſiſted upon, which being deny'd them, they declared War 
upon the Romans. Hoſtilius told them that he had been before-hand 
wich them both in his Complaint for Juſtice, and in the Declaration 
of War: Upon which the Embaſſadors returned to Ma in great Surprize. 

The War being thus declared on both Sides, and both being ready, the 
two Armies took the Field. The Albans encamped in thoſe Ditches, which The Ge. 
were ſince called the Cluvillian Ditches ; and the Romans poſted themſelves neral of 
in Sight of them. Some Days paſt in Skirmiſhes which were no Ways de- the el 
ciſve; and Cluvillius obſerving that his Enemy made no Motion, reſolved to in hi 
attack him in his Camp: He accordingly got every Thing ready for the Tent. 
Attack, but the Day which he had appointed for carrying his Deſign into 
Execution proved the laſt of his Life: For his Officers going to receive 
their laſt Orders from the Commander, found him ſtabbed in his Tent, but 
no Body knew by what Hand: Only it was ſuſpected that the King of the 
Remans had gained over ſome Albans to rid him of this brave and vigilant 
Enemy, who, in all Probability would have given him a great deal of 
Trouble had he lived. Cluvillius was very much regretted by the Albans; 
but as they were obliged to come to a ſpeedy Reſolution, they ſet about ap- 
pointing him a Succeſſor, and the Saffrages falling upon Metius Suffetius, 
this new General, by a Piece of Policy quite the reverſe of that of his Pre- 
deceſſor, ſtudied only how to prolong the War. | 

Things were in this Situation when Haſtilius and Suffetius had undoubted 
Information that the Veians and the Fidenates in Conjunction were ſecretly goth P:o- 
aming, that they might cruſh both the Romans and Albans when they had ple agree 
once weakened one another by a bloody Action. Theſe Advices made *2 decide 
oth Generals conſider, that the Motives of this War were flight, (OE 
s Succeſs uncertain, and their Danger imminent. With thoſe Views vate Com- 
| wg propoſed a Peace, which was accepted by Haſtilius. The whole bat. | 
Ant in Diſpute then turned upon their Right to Superiority. An would 
8 yield to Rome, nor would Rome, tho but a Colony to her Mother 
Upon which they agreed that the Diſpute ſhould be adjuſted by 
ums, but in a Manner that ſhould coſt neither State much Blood. 

ce Romans were to maintain the Glory and Superiority of their owa 
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1707. Country againſt three Albans, and both Parties agreed that the vanquiſted 
au 3- City ſhould obey the Conqueror, | 

Oe Foſtilius choſe for his Champions three Brothers named Horatii, the Sons gf 

raciiand M. Horatius a Roman Knight; and Suffetius three Alban Brothers named (4. 

Curiatii riatii, equal in Birth to their Opponents, being their Couſin- Germans, born of 

NS or twin Siſters, Daughters to Sedunius, one of the molt conſiderable Men in Ay 

Pole To diſtinguiſh this Action by a ſtill more extraordinary Circumſtance, it va 

given out that thoſe ſix Heroes were born at two Births, and in the ſame 
Day. It is however certain that at the Time of their being choſen the 
Champions of their Country, the two Families were upon the Point of; 
cloſer Alliance, by one of the Curiatii marrying a Siſter of the Horatij, t 
whom he was already betrothed. What Violence did this cruel Choice do 
to Nature and Humanity]! But the Minds of our Heroes admitted of 90 
Doubt, they ſoon quieted the Suggeſtions of murmuring Nature and Af. 
tection, and with Joy embraced the Honour of being the Champions 
their Country. 

Two h. This extraordinary Combat however became famous in Hiſtory, more 
ratii kil- for the Cunning than the Courage of the Conqueror. Two of the Hirai 
led, and were ſoon killed, and ſeemed to have ſealed with their Blood the Sentence 
eanninsct which doomed Rome to Servitude. In this Extremity the ſurviving Bo 
vivor, ther finding himſelf without Wounds, and his Enemies, tho? all three vey 

much wounded, yet ready to join together and to compleat their Vidon, 

judged that he would be too weak for them all together, but ſuperior t 

them ſingly. The Spectators of this unequal Combat thought that they alreay 

foreſaw the undoubted Event, and the Romans in a mournful Silence, wet 
perhaps meditating the Means of eluding the Treaty, when they ſaw tel 
Champion retiring before his Enemies, and joining the Infamy of thet 

Name to the Subjection of their Country. The Albans on the contra) 
ſhouted loud for Joy, and clapped their Hands: They looked upon tir 
Victory as already decided, ſince it was. diſputed only by a ſingle Fuge 

againſt three purſuing Heroes. But they were ſoon diſabuſed when tit 

ſaw Horatius turn ſhort and throw himſelf haſtily upon the Adverſary who 

was neareſt him. He charged, he puſhed and preſſed on him fo furious 

that he laid him on the Ground, and then marched fiercely up towards Ii 
ſecond Opponent. 7 | 1 

” which The two Armies at this Sight remained in profound Silence, again 
«his vided betwixt Hopes and Fears: The Romans began to repent c 
three An- diſhonourable Sentiments they had entertained of their Champion, nl 
izgonils. queſtion whether his Flight was not rather the Effect of his Judgment, u 
an Evidence of his Cowardice. But his Perſon appeared more lofty, n 

his Arms ſhot forth a brighter Glime, when they ſaw their rn 

Heroe lay dead at his Feet the ſecond of the Curiatii; and then bravely ' 

vance with an impetuous Carreer to the third, who came to- meet ww 

more Courage than Strength, They engaged, and the Fight as * 
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ind well maintained for ſome Time. The Curiatius was valiant and eleva- 1707. 
ted by having ſeen the Enemy whom he was now fighting, a little before Ny z. 


retreating from his Sword; but he had more than one Wound about him, 

and every freſh Effort was a new Drain from his Blood, while it encreaſed 

his Weakneſs. He perceived Horatius unwounded and vigorous, makinga pru- 

dent Uſe of his Advantage, which made him reſolve to hazard every Thing 

to die if poſſible along with his Enemy, and to leave the Point of Superiority 

undecided betwixt the two Countries. He ſummoned up all his remaining 

Strength, and darted himſelf upon his Antagoniſt with fo little Precaution, 

and ſo much Fury, that he entangled himſelf in his Arms, and fell dead at 

his Feet. | | 
My Author ſays, that this laſt Curialius was the betrothed Spouſe of the Thus ie 

Siſter of Horatius; and that he was inſtantly to have married her, had it 3 

not been for the fatal Choice of the ſix Champions. No ſooner was he 3 

allen than, OE 


The Air reſaunded with repeated Shouts 
Of Alban Sorrows, and of Roman Jays, 
Horace beheld his Kinſmen lying dead, 
But then forgetful of the Tyes of Blood ; 
Thoſe two, he cry'd, were Victims to my Brothers; 1 
This laſt, O Rome! I ſacrifice to thee, 
That thy dear Liberty may rear her Head. 


In ſhort his Victory ſubjected Alba to Rome, left the Albans in the deepeſt 
Conſternation, and the Romans in the higheſt Joy. 

Hiratius was returning to the City attended by the Acclamations of #97979 
the whole People, and loaded with the Armour of the three Curiatii, when ee e 
he met his Siſter, whom the Impatience of a Lover had led out to learn the Victo- 
News of the Combat in which ſhe was ſo nearly intereſted. The poor Lady ry. 
was cruelly ſurprized to ſee her Brother loaded with Spoils, amongſt which 
he perceived the Coat of Arms of different Colours wrought by her own 
Hand for her Lover, which ſhe had given him in a Preſent. This Object 
let in a thouſand melancholy Tidings at once into her Mind : Her Love 
immediately painted to her Mind the Idea of her dead Lover, vanquithed and 
killed by her Brother, whom ſhe ſaw triumphing in his Blood and Spoils. 

Theſe diſmal Ideas threw her into a violent Fit of Deſpair ; ſhe became 
furious, and giving Way to the Violence of her Paſſion, ſhe threw out a thou- 
and harſh Words at her Brother, and a thouſand Imprecations againſt 
Rowe, At firſt he was willing to ſuffer the firſt Tranſports of enraged Love 
to eraporate in the Extravagance of deſperate Grief, and he even endea- 
Youre to give her Comfort; but ſhe puſhed him back with Diſdain, and 
continued in all the Emotions of Fury. 3 


Aa a 2 Then 


1707. Then it was that he who conquered the three of the braveſt Albans Way 
May 3. overcome by the paſſionate Expreſſions of an enraged Maid; for the Im- 
And bar. Precations which ſhe poured out againſt his Country ſo touched Horatius 


barouſly that he looked upon her as a cruel Enemy whom ſhe ought to be ridded of 
murders Therefore he was not aſhamed to dye his Sword in the Blood of an inno- 


* cent Creature, while it was yet wet with that of three brave Men; ng 


did he bluſh to murder his Siſter with that very Sword which had pivg 
Triumph to Rome, and Subjection to Alba. This violent Act ſullied the 
Glory of the former, and the Romans were in a Manner aſhamed to hay 
vanquiſhed by ſuch Piece of Brutality. However, they gave him his Lit, 
and his Crime was effaced by his /ifory. | 
Reflection I will again avow it, that Ithink this ſavage Virtue, this Magnanimity df 
upon this the firſt Romans, ſavoured much of Brutality and Barbarity. No Man ever yg 
Action. more properly named than the firſt BxuTvus; and the laſt one, with all li 
Philoſophy, in his murdering Julius Cæſar, who was his Benefactor or hi 
Father, (as moſt People of Diſtinction at Rome believed) diſcovered a Fe. 
rocity ſurpaſſing that of the wildeſt Beaſts. But to return 
Wines of We dined very well at Albano; all its Neighbourhood, andtha t of Ce. 
Albano ſano is a fertile Country. Its Vines eſpecially, and its Fruits are moſt de. 
_ 5 lightful; and the People of Faſhion ſcarcely make Uſe of any other at Rom, 
I be old Romans had a great Value for the Wines of Alba, eſpecially the 
old ones. Their beſt Poets have celebrated them, and Horace and Jun 
amongſt others. The former ſays, in Ode 11th of his fourth Book, u 
his Miſtreſs whom he invites to Supper : 


| Eft mihi nonum ſuperantis ahnum 
Plenus Albani cadus, &e, 


: Tuvenal ſays in his 5th Satyr, 


Cras bibet Albanis aliquid de montibus, aut de 
Setinis, cujus patriam titulumque ſenectus 
Delevit mult veteris fuligine teſtæ; 

Quale coronati Thraſea Helvidiuſque bibebant 
Brutorum & Caſſi natalibus. 


He likewiſe mentions them in his 13th Satyr in the following Terms. 


— ed vi miſellus 
Expuit, Albani veteris pretioſa ſenectus 
Difplicet , oftendas melius, denſiſſima ruga 
Cogitur in frontem, velut acri ducta Falerno. 


Al 
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An Inhabitant of Genſano, to whom we had ſome {ſmall Recommenda- 120. 
tions from a Friend at Rome, treated us yeſterday with ſome Wine, the May 3- 
me which has the Honour of being drunk by his Holineſs, who is ſerved AT BA No, 
by him with his Wine, He was likewiſe ſo complaiſant as to ſend a dozen 
Flaſks of it to our Inn, nor would he take our Money for them. 

This City is more antient than Rome, ſince according to Tradition it was The 
built by Acanius or Iulus the Son of AZneas, 30 Years after Lanuvium was Town of 
founded. It was named Ala from a white Sow which the Trojans found in fe 


its Wood, as the God of the Tyber foretold to Æneas according to Virgil : I. Bory. 


— 
— — 
— * — — 
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| Littoreis ingens inventa ſub ilicibus ſus, 
Triginta capitum fetus enixa, jacebit 
Alba, ſolo recubans, albi circum ubera nati. 
Hic locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum ; 
Ex quo ter denis urbem redeuntibus annis 
Aſcanius clari condet cognominis Albam. 
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In Engliſh, 


A Sow beneath an Oak ſhall lye along, 

All white herſelf, and white her thirty Young. 

When thirty rowling Years have run their Race, 

Thy Son Aſcanius, on this empty Space 

Shall build a royal Town of laſting Fame. 

Which from this Omen ſhall receive the Name. 
Time ſhall approve the Truth, 
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It was afterwards called Ab Longa, becauſe it extended a great Way along 
the Mountain, and as far as the Lake of Caſtle Gandolfe. We ate told by 
Hiſtory that Aſcanius having tranſported thither the Gods which his Fa- 
ther had brought from Troy, they found Means to return that very Night 
to Lanuvium, where they were found next Morning. If this be true, how 
can you Heretics find Fault and cry out againſt the frequent Tranſmigra- 
tions of Crucifixes, and Images of the holy Virgin from one City, or 
one Church to another; ſince they only follow the Example of the Hou- 
ſhold Gods of honeſt AZneas ? ; | 8 
Alba, or Albano, is at preſent but a very paltry Place, tho? it was go- 
verned for upwards of 400 Years by fifteen Kings and ſeveral Dictators, 
and was formerly ſo very powerful, that it made Rome and thirty other 
Cities of Latium its Colonies. After the Combat betwixt the Horatii and 
Curiatii, it was ruined by Order of Tullus Heſtilius, and its Inhabitants were 
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1707. tranſported to Rome, where they had the Cælian Mount allotted them for 4 
Mey 3- Habitation. : at 

AI Nav It is however at preſent one of the ſix Biſhoprics which are conferred only 

Is preſent upon the ſix moſt antient Cardinals: The five others are Of:a, Porto, Freſcati 

State. Tivoli, and Præneſte. There is nothing remarkable to be ſeen here, is 
cepting ſome Ruins, which they ſay are thoſe of the Palace of the old Kings 
of Alba, and ſome Towers, among which they ſhew us one that, according to 
Tradition, was Part of the Tomb of Aſcanius. But this is very uncertain, 

A curious What you would eſteem moſt among all its Antiquities, is an old Altar 

antique Of beautiful Marble, repreſenting in very fine Bals Reliefs, the twelve La. 

Altar and bours of Hercules, one of which very much reſembles that upon the Reverſe 

Meal. of a rare Greek Medalion which we ſaw at Rome, and was ſtruck in Honour 
of the infamous Caracalla, who ſtabbed his Brother Geta in the Arms of his 
Step- Mother Julia, whom he had the Impudence afterwards to marry, tho 
ſhe was the Widow of his own Father. On the Reverſe there is the Figure 
of a Hercules, who carries on his Shoulders the monſtrous Boar of Eriman. 
thus, and preſents him to Euriſtbeus, who wants to conceal himſelf in a 
large brazen Vaſe. Ir is this Figure of Hercules which greatly reſembles 
that upon one of the Baſs Reliefs of the Altar I have juſt mentioned, 

Aba likewiſe boaſts of having given Birth to Pope Innocent I. who was the 
firſt of the Biſhops of Rome, that durſt give himſelf Airs by excommunicating 
the Emperor Arcadius, and his Wife the Empreſs Eudoxia. To conclude, [ 
am amazed that the modern Romans have not built their Country Seats in 
the Neighbourhood of Albano and Genſano ; for the Air is rather better 
there than at Freſcati; the Soil is more fertile, and the Proſpects and 
Views a great deal more magnificent; witneſs thoſe in particular from the 
Capuchin Convent of Albano. | 


CHAP. 
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TivoL 3, 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. S. Laurence Gate, antiently Porta 
Eſquilina. Via Tiburtina, and Bridges over the Teverone. Mau- 
ſoleum of M. Plautius. J1ts Inſcription, and Hiſtory of that Ro- 
man-=-- Another Inſcription in Honour of his Sen. Tivoli, formerly 
Tibur. Its ancient and modern State. Hiſtory of the Flute-Players 
who all withdrew at once from Rome to Tibur. Caſcade, and Courſe 
of the Teverone, and particular Virtue of its Waters. A half 
ruined Temple of Minerva; and Houſe and Hiſtory of the Tiburtine 
Sybil, Other Temples which were antiently af Tibur. Coloſſian 

| Statues in the Square of Tivoli, Their Hiſtory and Inſcriptions, 
Several other antique Inſcriptions, 


E left Ala, and came back full Gallop to Rome; we did very wile- May 3. 
ly in this, for one of our Company was attacked with ſome Ac- 
ceſſes of a violent Fever, which obliged us to keep within Doors for four 
or five Days; to Day he is a good deal better, and therefore we recom- 
mence our Courſes, 5 

About two we left Rome by the Gate of St. Laurence, formerly the "gx Pre 
Eſquiline or Taurine Gate: Some Authors call it likewiſe the Tiburtine Gate, „ence, and 
confounding it with the Via Tiburtina which ends here; for there never was its ancient 
any Gate of that Name known in old Rome. It was called the E/quiline Name. 
Gate becauſe it lies at the Extremity of the Z/qui/ze Mount, and it had the 
Appellation of Taurine, becauſe of a Bull's Head which is ſtil! to be ſeen 
on the Inſide of its Front, At preſent it is called the Gate of St. Laurence, 
becauſe of the Church dedicated to that Saint extra muros, which is near it. 

I ſay extra muros, for there are in the City four other Churches dedicated to 
the ſame Saint, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of St. Laurence in Miranda, in 
Lucina, in Paniſperna, in Damaſo. 

When we had got a little Way into the Via Tiburtina, we diſcovered pia Tiburs 
ſeveral pretty entire Pieces of the old Pavement, of the ſame Colour with tina, and 
that of the Via Flaminia. We likewiſe ſaw on both Sides of the Road a old Ruins. 
great many Tombs and Mauſoleums of the old Romans, amongſt which they 
wo ey us the Ruins of thoſe of C. Albutius, M. Marullus, of the Livii and 
the A717. 1 

After travelling nine or ten Miles we paſt the Teverone upon a Bridge n. 
commonly, but corruptedly, called Ponte Mamalo, inſtead of Ponte Mammeo, a River, 


which is its true Name, becauſe of Julia Mammea Mother to the Emperor and its 
5 Aexan- Bridges. 
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1257 Alexander Severus, who ordered this Bridge to be repaired, it having been 
Ti, originally built by Antoninus Pius. We afterwards found another Bridge 

upon the ſame River, two Miles from Tivoli, named Ponte Lucano. 
g We no ſooner paſt this Bridge than we ſaw a great Mauſoleum, in Form 
2 of a large round Tower. It is ſtill pretty entire, excepting ſome Pieces of 
the Stones with which it is over cruſted: Before it ſtands a Kind of a tri. 
umphal Arch, which is almoſt quite ruined. The Inſcription upon the 


Tomb is ſtill very legible, in capital Letters, and 1s as follows, 


Ind its In- M. Plautius M. F. An. Silvanus. Cos. vii. Vir Epulon. 

ſcription. , huic Senatus. Triumpbalia. Ornamenta. decrevit. ob. res. 
in. Iliyrico, bene, geſtas. Lartia. Cn. F. Uxor. A. Plautius. 
M. F. Virgulanius, Vixit. annis 1X, 


This Vixit annis 1x, lived nine Years,appears difficult to be underſtood of a 
Man ſhut up into the ſame Tomb with his Wife and one of his Sons. But we 
are told by Hiſtory that this brave and generous Plautius ordered the Com- 
mencement of his Life to be dated only from the Time that he begun to 
ſerve his Country. Some have called this Mauſoleum the Tomb of the Lo- 
vers, upon a Tradition which fays, that this Huſband and Wite loved one 
another ſo tenderly, that when Lartia died, Plautius would not ſurvive her, 
and killed himſelf at the very Time they were preparing her Funeral Pile 
ſo that they were burnt both together, and their Aſhes were buried in this 
Tomb, which was erected to their Memory at the public Charge. 
Obſerya- But what makes me doubt the Truth of this Tradition is, there not being 
tions upon a Word of this mentioned in the Inſcription, where it was very natural to 
oy have recorded fo extraordinary an Event, Whatever may be in that, the 
Thought of Plautius in dating the Commencement of his Life was afterwards 
imitated by another, but in a quite contrary Senſe : For Dion in his Life of 
the Emperor Hadrian reports of Similis a Præfect Pretorio, that having with 
great Difficulty, after ſerving the Emperor a long Time, obtained his Diſ- 
charge, he retired into the Country, where he quietly ſpent the Remain- 
der of his Life, which was but ſeven Years; and that when he died, he or- 
dered the following Words to be engraved on his Tomb: 


C. SIMILIS HIC JACET, CUJUS RTAS QUIDEM 
MULTORUM ANNORUM FUIT ? SEPTEM 
TAMEN DUNTAXAT ANNIS VIXIT. 


In Engliſb: 


Here lies C. S1M1L 1s, who was aged a great many Years, but 
lived no more than SEVEN, 


" 
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At the Side of the Inſcription upon Plautius there is another with a long 1707- 

Encomium upon his Son T. Plautius, who as a Reward of his great Services May 4. 
was honoured by the Senate with triumphal Ornaments under the Em- Tlvort. 
peror Veſpaſian. I alighted on Purpoſe to copy the Inſcription, which con- 

dains a curious and long Account of his Life and Tranſactions. It runs 


thus: 1 


ö 7. Plautio. M. F. Silvano Æliano Pontif. Sodali Aug. 111. 48 
Viv. A. A. A. A. F. r. Q. Ti. Cacſaris Legat. Leg. v. in Inſcrip- 
Germania. Pr, Urb. Legat. & Comiti Claudii Caeſ. in ray ag 

3 n 1. 


Britannia. Cos. Procos. Aſiæ Legat. Propraet. Mogſiæ. 
in qua plura quam centum mill. ex numero Tranſdanubia- 
nor. ad præſtanda tributa cum Conjugib. ac liberis, & 
Principib, aut Regib. ſuis tranſduxit. Motum orientem 
Sarmantarum compreſſit. quamvis parte magna exercitus 
ad expeditionem in Armeniam miſiſſet. Ignotos ante aut 
infenſos P. R. Reges, ſigna Romana adoraturos in Ri- 
pam quem tuebatur perduxit. Baſſanarum & Roxalano- 
rum filios, Dacorum fratrem captos aut Hoſtibus erep- 
tos remiſit. ab aliquot eorum obſides accepit. per que 
pacem Provinciæ & confirmavit, & protulit. Scythar. 
quoque Regem, Acberonenſi que eſt ultra Boryſthenem, ob- 
ſidione ſummoto. Primus ex ea Provincia magno tritici 
modo Annonam P. R. ad levavit. hunc Legatum in Hiſ- 
paniam. ad Prefeftur. Urbis remiſſum. Senatus in præ- 
ura Triumphalibus ornamentis honoravit, Auctore Imp- 
Caeſare Auguſto veſpaſiano. verbis ex oratione ejus Q. l. 8.s. 
Modes ita prefuit, ut non debuerit in me differri 
honor Triumphalium ejus ornamentorum, nifi quod 
latior ei contigit mora, titulus Prefefo Urbis, 
Hunc in eadem Prefefturd Urbis, Imp. Cæſar Auguſtus 
Veſpaſianus, iterum Conſul, fecit. | 


Plautins. 


This Mauſoleum and theſe Inſcriptions took us up a good deal of Time, fo 
that it was a little late when we got to Tivoli, and therefore we deferred 
our viſiting its Curioſities till next Day. 


Tvol;, formerly Tibur, is a ſmall Town upon a riſing Ground, eighteen , 
Miles trom Rome ; others ſay twenty, 22 ſays fifteen, I do aſſure you e 
it is etghteen at leaſt. The Original of this Town is pretty uncertain, as, 7ibur, an 
generally ſpeaking, are thoſe of all very ancient Towns. Some ſay that it ancient 
was founded by Catilus the Son of Amphiaraus, who was ſwallowed up alive Townand 


in a Gulf at the Siege of Thebes, where all the Generals of the Greek Army OP: 


Vor, II, B b b periſhed 
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TA VERS 
periſhed, excepting Adraſtus King of Argos. Tis true that Horace in Ode 
18th of Book 2d, addreſſed to Venus, calls it Moenia Catili : | 


Nullam, Vare, ſacra vile prius ſeveris arborem 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & moenia Catili. 


But others ſay that it was built by Catillus General of the Troops of Zr. 
der, Father to young Pallas, who was flain by Turnus; that this Ca. 
zillus having three Sons, the Elder, whoſe Name was Tiburtus, called it af. 
ter his own Name; and that the two younger Catillus and Coras founded two 
other Cities after their own Names; viz. Cora in the Country of the Volſeians, 
near to Velitri, and Catillum, which lay upon a Mountain ſtill called Monte 
Catillo, not far from Tivoli; but there are at preſent no Remains of the tuo 
latter. Solinus is the Author of this Opinion, which ſeems to have been 


founded partly on a Paſſage of Virgil: 


Tum gemini fratres Tiburtia moenta linguunt, 
Fratris Tiburti dictam cognomine gentem, 
Catilluſque, acerque Coras, Argiva juventus. 


 *Tiscertain that Tivoli, or Tibur, was founded long before Rome by Plinꝰs oun 
Confeſſion : Tiburtes quoque mullo ante Urbem Romam originem habent. Apud eos | 


extant ilices tres etiam Tiburto eorum conditore vetuſtiores, apud qnas inauguratus 
traditur, ſays he: That is, The Tiburtines too are much older than the City 


of Rome; they have three Oaks much older than their Founder Tiburtus, 


Its ancient 
Hiſtory. 


under which he is ſaid to have been inaugurated ;?* From all which we 
may conclude that this Town has been built theſe 3000 Years. 

Its Inhabitants had a particular Regard for Hercules, to whom they de- 
dicated a magnificent Temple adorned with Portico's, ſupported by large 
Pillars, Its Prieſts were called Herculani Auguſtani, and the City Herculea, 
becauſe that God was adored there with as much Pomp as Jupiter Capiloli- 
nus was at Rome, There was likewiſe a famous Library in this Temple, 
according to Aulus Gellius, who ſays, that having gone with ſome learned 


Philoſophers who were his Friends to viſit this Library, an able Peripatetick 


cured him of the Fondneſs he had always had for Snow-Water, by ſhewing 
him in a Volume of Ariſtotle's Works, which was in that Library, the Incon- 


veniencies and Evils which attended the Drinking of this Water. Sueton 


likewiſe in his Life of Auguſtus ſays, that when that Prince went to Thur, 
he often took a particular Pleaſure in diſtributing Juſtice to the People under 
the Porticos of the Temple of Hercules in that Place: Tibur etiam, ubi in Por 
ticibus Herculis Templi perſæpe jus dixit, This Town is alſo remarkable for 
being the native Place of Pope Simplicius the firſt and laſt of that Name; who 
was Pope ſix Years after Leo the Great, and died in 483, after filling the 
See for ſixteen Years. . 


Tivoli 
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voll at preſent is but a paltry Place. Its Situation, the Wholelomeneſs 1707. 
ok the Air, and the Fertility of the Soil, formerly drew thither a great many 7 
people, and it contained fo many Inhabitants, that it even ventured to make Aud 
var upon Rome, ſometimes with the Gauls, ſometimes with the Sannites, Mod: rn 
or the other People of 1aly. An Incident happened under the Conſulate of State. 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, and Q, Amilius Barbula, in the Year of Rome 
441, which diſcovers what Regard the Romans had for the Tibrur/incs, 
The Cenſor Appius Claudius (the ſame who paved the Appian Road) hav- Hiſtory of 
ing ſtrictly prohibited the Players upon Flutes from getting drunk in the the Vute- 
Temples 3 theſe Gentlemen were fo very much offended at the Rigour of den te OF 
the Cenſor, againſt a Practice ſo natural in People of their Profeſſion, made grew from 
1 Combination to retire all together to Tibur, which they actually did. Rome to 
Two Days after, a grand Sacrifice was celebrated at Rome, when the Senate Tb. 
being informed that there was not a ſingle Piper in Rome, ordered ſeveral 
Times that they ſhould be intreated to return, which they obſtinately and 
infolently refuſed to do. That illuſtrious Body, being unwilling to pro- 
fitute their Authority with ſuch a Set of Scoundrels, and, on the other 
Hand, thinking their Preſence indiſpenſible for the Magnificence of Sacri- 
ices, ſent to deſire the Trourtines, that they would find means to ſend back 
the Flute-Players to Rome: Legatos, ſays Livy, Tibur mijerunt, ut darent 
operam, ut hi homines reſtituerentur. The Tiburtines pray'd, preſs'd, pro- 
mils*d, in ſhort, did every thing to perſuade them to return, but all to ne 
purpoſe z for they ſtill perſiſted in the Negative. 

At laſt the Tiburlines, willing to oblige the Romans upon this Occaſion, Proll 
fell upon a pleaſant Stratagem. On a ſolemn Feſtival Day, they ordered S:ratagem 
the Flute-Players to be invited to an Entertainment, and made them fo n 
drunk, that they did not know whether they were dead or alive. The 77- (% Rome. 
turtines ſeeing them in this Condition, ordered them to be packed into a 
great Waggon, and dwven to Rome into the Forum, where they were left 
all Night to digeſt their Wine, You may imagine what a Surprize our 
Pipers were in, when they waked next Morning, and found themſeves in 
the Heart of Rome, with Maſks upon their Faces, which the Cenſor had 
ordered to be put on them while they were aſleep, They were imme- 
diately prohibited, upon Pain of Death, from going out of Rome; but that 
they might not be driven to deſpair, they were permitted to walk abroad 
m Maſques for three Days every Year. This Adventure of the Flute- 
Players, is ſaid to have given riſe to the Proverb of, as Drunk as a Piper. 
Ovid relates the Matter at large, and very agreeably, though with ſome 
Variation, in the ſixth Book of his Fafts. EL 


_ Cur vagus incedit tota Tibicen in urbe ? Account 
Quid ſibi per ſonæ, quid toga longa wolunt ® 2 . 
Temporibus veterum Tibicinis uſus avorum 5 ; 

Magnus, & in magno ſemper honore fuit. | by OF. 
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Cantabat fanis, cantabat Tibia ludis ; 
Cantabat maſtis Tibia funeribus. 
| Dulcis erat mercede labor: tempuſque ſecutum eſt, 
Quod ſubito grate frangeret artis opes. | 
Exſilio mutant urbem, Tiburque recedunt : 
(Exſilium quodam tempore Tibur erat) 
Queritur in ſcena cava Tibia; quæritur aris : 
Ducit ſupremos nænia nulla toros. 
Servierat quidam quantolibet ordine dignus 
Tibure; ſed longo tempore liber erat. 
Rure ſuo parat ille dapes, turbamque canoram 
Convocat, ad feſtas convenit illa dapes. 
Nox erat, & vinis oculique animique natabant, 
Cum præcompoſito nuntius ore venit. 
Atque ita, quid ceſſas convivas ſolvere? Dixit, 
Autor vinditte nam venit ille tuæ. 
Nec mora, convive valido titubantia vino 
Membra movent; dubii ſtanique labantque pedes. 
At Dominus, diſcedite, ait, plauſtroque morantes 
Suſtulit ;, in plauſtro Scirpea matta fuit. 
Alliciunt ſomnos tempus, motuſque merumque, 
Potaque ſe Tibur turba redire putat. 
Jamque per Eſquilias Romanam invaſerat urbem, 
Et mane in medio plauſtra fuere foro. 
Claudius ut poſſet ſpecie numeroque Senatum 
Fallere, perſonis imperat ora tegi. 
 Adqmiſcetque alios : & ut bunc Tibicina coetum 
Augeat, in longis veſtibus eſſe jubet. 
Sic reduces bene poſſe tegi; bac forte notentmr 
Contra college juſſa rediſſe ſui. 
Res placuit : Culiuque novo licet Idibus uti, 
Et canere ad veteres verba jocoſa modos. 


gie, a Tivoli doubtleſs began to be pretty deſart, even in the Days of Auguſus, 


for Horace, in his firſt Book and ſeventh Epiſtle addreſſed to Mrcenai, 
ſays; : 

| Parvum parva decent: Mihi jam non regia Roma, 

Sed vacuum Tibur placet aut imbelle Tarentum. 


At preſent it 1s much more ſo; and the Town in itſelf, is ſurely not wor- 
thy of coming all the Way from Rome to ſee it, and I believe no body 
would ever mind it, were it not for the Caſcade of Teverone, and the Palace 


of the Dakes of Modena. Every thing about it has an Air of Miſery and 


B-ggary, and we ſaw in it only one Houſe, which looks like a Houſe, the 
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reſt being all in very bad plight. The Cathedral is built upon the Ruins of 170. 
the old Temple of Hercules, and is dedicated to St. Laurence the Martyr, May 10. 
Jouvin de Rochefort, and the Author of the Journal, Sc. ſay, to St. Stephen, 5s 


but they are miſtaken, for the Abbe Ughelli, who has wrote upon the Anti- 

vities of 1taly, ſays poſitively, Herculis Templum, vel maxima ejus pars, 
(onſtantini Imperatoris temporibus in Dipi Laurentii honorem Chriſtiano ritu, 
in Ecclefiam Cat hedralem dicatum eft, That is; The Temple of Hercules, 
« or greateſt Part of it, was in the Time of the Emperor Conſtantine con- 
« ſecrated into a Cathedral Church, with Chriſtian Rights in Honour of 
« St. Lourence,” The Tribune of this Church, is ſtill a Part of the an- 
cient Temple, but all together it makes but a poor Piece of Work, The 
moſt remarkable Thing about Ti-, as I have hinted before, is the Caſ- 
cade of Teverone. 


This River riſes from among the Mountains of the old Hernici, River 7:- 
which make Part of Abruzzo, was formerly known by the Name of Pa. verone, its 
ryius 3 but they will have it that it took afterwards that of Anio, from the C 
Name of a King of the Tuſcans, who not being able to come up with the Caſcade. 


Raviſher of his Daughter whom he purſued, in Deſpair threw himſelf 
headlong into the River, where he was drown'd. Its Modern Name is Te- 
zerone. After croſſing ſeveral Vallies and Fields of the ancient Hernici and 
Eguicolæ, this River comes down to Tivoli, which it no ſooner enters, than 
it ruſhes down with a prodigious Noiſe, in a fine Sheet of Water, into an 
Abyſs amongſt the Rocks, upon which it breaks. This Fall daſhes upwards 
into the Air Clouds of Water, or rather Pil'ars of watry Duſt, to which the Rays 
of the Sun communicate the Appearance of a Rain-bow, diſtinctly ſeen by 
thoſe who are at a ſmall Diſtance from it. Mr. Laſſels, who having been five 
Times in Laß, had familiariz'd himſelf too much with the Halian Hyper- 
boles, ſays accordingly, That the River Anio makes ſuch a noiſe amongſt 
the Rocks upon which it falls, that it produces the ſame Effect as the Cataructs 


ef the Nile, which ſtrike all the People in their Neighbourhood deaf, Twenty 
Paces from its Fall, it loſes itſelf betwixt two Rocks, which are pretty nigh 


to one another, called 1a Bocca del Inferno, and then emerges amongſt ſome 
others. At laſt it plunges again and diſappears for ſome Time; after which 
it again emerges to the Sight, and runs down upon ſome Meadows, wich 
it renders very fertile. Part of its Waters ſerve to turn Corn, Powder, Oil 
and Paper Mills; another Part of it works Forges, and ſupplies Tanners 
and Stainers, while a third Diviſion of it waters the Gardens of the Palace 
of Eſte, which lies on the Side of the Town, to which Horace ſeems to allude, 
when he ſays: 5 . CE re Ns 


Et praceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 


In Engliſh : | 
And rapid Anio, with Tiburnum*s Shade ; 
And where his Waters feray along the Mead. 
I | 


Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 


All 
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1707. All choſe Mi'ls which I have ſeen here and elſwhere, put me in mind of 
NMiay 10. 4 little Remark I have made, which is, that we have not ſeen one Wing. 
To Mill in all Tah. But to return to the Ano, or Teverone, After running for 
ſome time along the Campagnia di Roma, and ſeparating the Lands of the 
old Sabines from thoſe of the Romans, it glides on and gently diſcharges it. 


ſelf into the Tiher three Miles from Rome; as Silius Italicus expteſſes it per. 
fectly well. ; | | 


8 ulphureis gelidus qua ſerpit leniter undis, 
Ad genitorem Anio labens ſin? murmure Tibrim, 


In Engliſh : 


Where Anio's Sulph*rous Streams fo gently glide, 
And join, O Tiber, thy Paternal Tide. | 


Particular Its Waters are not very clear, but wholeſome enough to drink after they 
V irtues of have been ſettled. Beſides ſeveral Virtues aſcribed to them, ſuch as whitening 
Waters the Teeth and Ivory, they will have it, that they encruſt with Stone every thing 
that falls into them. It is even ſaid, that a drunken Man having fallen into 
the River, was dragg'd out ſome Days after all candy*d over like a preſerved 
Orange. I know that they who maintain the petrifying Quality of ſome 
Waters, ſay, that they take it from the Aſhes which are pulveriz*d oy the | 
ſubterraneous Fires, which communicating their Vapours and groſs Exha- 
lations, and mixing with the Waters of thoſe Fountains and Rivers, give 
them the Quality of Petrifaction, chiefly when thoſe minute Particles of 
Aſhes happening to re- approach, re-· unite and to cool, eaſily ſtick upon 
every thing which they touch, and overcruſt it with Stone. All this ap- 
pears pretty ſpecious, but I muſt fee the Experiment, before I believe the 
Fact. However that may be, they find in the Teverone a great many little 
white Pebbles, which they call the Sugar-Plumbs of Tivoli, from their hav- 
ing ſo perfect a Reſemblance to Aniſe, Fennel, Almonds, and other Con- 
fectionary Drugs, that they even impoſe upon the Eye. For this Reaſon 
they are very often ſerved up in Feaſts at Rome; and there is a loud Burſt 
of Laughter when any body is miſtaken with them. LOW I 
Re naing Not tar from the Caſcade of Teverone, there is a ſmall Temple almoſt 
ofa Tem- ruin'd, which ſome ſay was dedicated to Hercules, others to the Tiburiin 
le of Mi. Sybil; but our Antiquary aſſured us, that it was dedicated to Miners. 
e. The Author of the Journal, Fc. tells us very gravely, that it is the Re- 
mains of Adrian*s Palace. Its Porch or Gate is very high, and we till fee | 
great Part of its Outlines. The Cieling is Stone, adorned with Sculp- 
ture, and {ſupported by ſix large high fluted Pillars. Theſe are till entire, 
with their Baſes, Chapiters, and Part of their Freeze, adorned with Baſs-re- } 
lieſs, upon which I could diſcern only this Fragment of an Inſcription: 
1. 11110. 1. . 


* They 
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They ſhew us at the Side of this Temple, a ſmall ſquare Houſe, where 1707. 
the Tiburtin $y4il is ſaid to have lived. This is the Sybil, who is generally May 10. | 
reckoned the tenth and the laſt of them all. Several who have wrote of the n 
Sybils, will have her to have lived in the Days of Auguſtus, and that ſhe Houſe and 
diſcovered to that Prince, the Hebrew Child born gf a Virgin, to whom Hiltory of 
he afterwards dedicated an Altar in the moſt retired Place of his Palace. = * 
But this Chronology by no means agrees with what Varro ſays, who lived * 
before Auguſtus became Maſter of the Empire; for ſpeaking of this Hi, 
whom he names Albunea, he aſſures us, that an ancient Statue of her was 
found, in his Time, in the Gulph of the Auio, holding a Book in her Hand, 
and that the Senate ordered it to be conveyed with great Solemnity into the 
Capitol. His Words are; Decimam Tiburtem Sybillam dicunt nomine Albu- 
neam, que Tiburi colitur ut Dea juxta ripas Anienis, cujus in gurgite fimulacrum 
us inventum eſt tenens_ in manu librum, cujus ſacra Senatus in Capitolium tranſ- 

t. This, I think, is a Demonſtration that this Sybil could not live at 
the Time when Auguſtus was Maſter of the Roman Empire. Others affirm. 
her to have been cotemporary with Eſther and Artaxerxes Mnemon, called 
Abaſuerus in Holy Writ, King of Perſia, who, according to Euſebius, began 
his Reign“ 405 Years before the Birth of Chris, After all, the Time 
when this Sy lived, if ever ſhe did live, (as a great many think neither ſhe 
nor any Sybil ever did) is very uncertain. 

There were formerly a great many other Temples at Tivoli; amongſt Temple o? 
others, that of Igia, commonly called Hygya, Daughter to Eſculapius, known Lia. 
under the Appellation of the Goddeſs of Health, as appears from the fol- 
lowing Inſcription upon an old Marble which they keep here. 


PROCVLVS. SACERDOS 
M. D. M. Ic1ak. sac. 
AD AQVAS ALBVLAS 
WE © 


The Church dedicated to St. George, was formerly a Temple erected by And of 
tne Conſul Rubellius, in Honour of Dru/illa, Siſter and Wife to Caligula, D. aſiila. 
to make his Court to that Monſter, who had loved that Siſter to diſtraction, 
and was at that Time ſenſibly touched with her Loſs. Part of the Colonade 
% its Portico ſtill remains, with the following Inſcription. 


DIVAE DRVSILLAE SACRVM 
RVBELLIVS c. F. BLANDVS. .. 
DIVI AVG; TRIB. PL. 
PR. COS. PONTIF., 


In the Square of v, ſtand two Gigantic Statues of reddiſh Marble e On 
potted with Black. Mr. Spon pretends they are Egyptian, and that both of I 
| | them Statues, 


has Ob. 93. Anno Quarts. 
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1707. them repreſent the Goddeſs Je; he likewiſe tells us, that the Emperor 
May 10. IArian brought them hither on purpoſe that they might adorn the fine 
NN Villa which he had built in the Neighbourhood of Tivoli. I don't know 
Their what Truth may be in all this, nor under what different Shapes the Egyptian. 
Hiſtory repreſented their Goddeſs s; but I do aſſure you, that thoſe two Colhſſian 
_ In- Statues are made in the very ſame Manner as are repreſented the Turkiſh 
—— Cadileſquers, and that according to a Tradition which prevails here, th 

were formerly at Norcia a ſmall Republic, the Inhabitants of which bein 
ſoundly beat in a War with the Tiburtines, were obliged by a Treaty cor. 
cluded betwixt the two People, amongſt other Things, to yield up tho: 
two Statues, upon which the preſent Inhabitants of Tivoli ſet a vaſt Value 
On the Baſe of that which ſtands to the Right-hand, is the following In. 
ſcription, aged 
Q. Pompeio. Q. T. Senecion. 
Roſcio Murenae. Caęſio Sex. 
Julio Frontino. Silio Deciano. 
Julio Euricio. Herculano. L. 
Lucio. Vibullio. Pio. Auguſtano. Alpino. 
Bellicoſo. Solerti. Julio Apro. 
Decennio Proculo. Rutihano Rufino. 
Silio Valenti. Valerio Nigro. 
C. L. Rufo. Saxa Amintiano. 
Si Priſco Pontifici. 
Sodali Hadrianali. Sodali Antoniani. 
Salio. Collino. Quæſtori. 
Candidato. Augg. Legato P. R. P. R. 
Praetori. Sortito. Pracfecdo Alimentorum, 
XX. Viro Monetali. | 
Praefefio Feriarum Latinarum. 
Q. Q. Patrono. Municipi. Salio. 
Curatori Fani. H. V. 
S FP. r. 


You may adjuſt all this the beſt Way you can, and give it what Mean 


Temple. 


The Inſcription upon the Statue on the Left-hand, is not near ſo long, 


but full of Chaſms: It runs thus. 


C. LAVINAE, RVFINAE, 

„ IVS. F. HERACHIAE, 

> DA AB. ORDINE, 
HR... AVGVSTAL. 
SENATVS, POPVLVS. G. TIBVRS, 


ing you think fit; for my Part, I am very ill at unravelling old Perplexi- 
ties, and own to you, that I find this a very confuſed Inſcription, and that 
I underſtand nothing about it, only that it relates to the College of the 
Prieſts of Hercules, with their High Prieſt, and the other Officers of the 


It 
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ſt appears from an old Marble, which we ſaw in another Part of the City, 1707- 


at this Dignity of Prieſthood was venal, and that the Pagan Clergy of May 1. 
” were fully as much addicted to Simom, as the Chriſtian Clergy are in Fd 
our Days 3 ſince it is ſaid here, that a certain Titus Claudius Salvianus was 
received Gratis to the Dignity of Herculanus Auguſtalis, according to the fol- 


lowing Inſcription. | 


Tl. CLAVDIO, 
SALVIANO, 
HERCVLANO. AVG. 
GRATIS. CREATO. 
PVBLICARIO, 
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There are a great many ancient Inſcriptions in the Church of Tivoli, as 
well as in private Houſes; but you will pardon me if I don't go into a par- 
ticular Detail of them all, neither here nor elſewhere, as I did at Augsburg. 
for there would be no End in ſuch a Collection. I muſt however give 

ou two more which ſerve to confirm the great Veneration which the 
Inhabitants of Tivoli had for Hercules, The firſt is upon a Baſe or Pe- 
deſtal near the Church of St. Vincent, in the following Terms, | 
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HERCVLI, TIBVRT. VICT. 
ET. CETERIS. DIS. PRAET. TIBVRT. 
L. MINVEIVS, NAT ALIS. 
COS. AVGVR. LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 
PROVINCIAE. MOESIAE, INF ER. 
VO T IS. SV BSC. 
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The other, is upon a Marble ſet into the Wall of the only Tavern 
which is at Tivoli, and is as follows. 


HERCVLI. SAX ANO. SACRVM. 
SER. SVLPICIVS. TROPHIM VS. 

AEDEM. ZOTHECAM. CVLINAM. 
PECVNIA. SVA. A SOLO. RESTITVIT. 
IDEMQVE. DEDICAVIT. K. DECEMBR. 

L. TVRPILIO. DEXTRO. M. MAECIO. RVFO. COS. 
+ + + . « VTACHIVS. SER. PERAGENDVM. CVRAVIT. 


After ſeeing the poor wretched Fare provided for us by our Landlord 
lince we came to Tivoli, I could not help ſaying to him, that the Word 
Culinam, (Kitchen) which is in this Inſcription, ought in Honour to have 
engaged him, as well as his own private Intereſt, to keep a better, and have 
ud us in a handſomer Manner. To which the comical Fellow, who affected 

Vor. II. e | to 


1:07. to be a Simpleton, though he was none, anſwered me; That he did not under. 
May 10. ſtand Latin, What do you think of this pretended Simpleton ? And Was 


— ood come off? 
Torr hot that a very gc 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. The Villa, or magnificent Country. 
Seat of Cardinal D'Eſte at Tivoli, deſcribed at large. 


May 11. LL this Day, we walked about in the Gardens of the Palace of the 
f Dukes of Modena, commonly called here, the Villa of Cardinal d' Eee, 
Cardinal pecauſe it ſerves as a Summer Retirement to the Cardinals of that Family. 
. perfectly diverting to hear the magnificent Expreſſions of the 7talians, 
eſpecially the Romans, upon this Villa. One of them tells you, Gli by 
Maraviglioft de i Sereniſſimi Eſtenſi ſono di fi vagha, e fi pompoſa moſtra, che b 
ſtimolato d vaghegiarla fin dall ultimi termini dell' Europa, e perſonaggi Pit 
#/luſtri. © Theſe wonderful Gardens of the moſt ſerene Houſe of Efe, are 
< ſo large and ſo pompouſly laid out, that they have ſtimulated Curioſity 
ce jn theutmoſt Part of the World, in the moſt illuſtrious Perſonages.“ Ano. 
ther will maintain, nay ſwear boldly, that Queſta Giardino e communement: 
tenuto per il più bello dell' Europa, ed il pi dklitioſo del mondo. Theſe Gar- 
dens are commonly held to be the fineſt in Europe, and the moſt delight. 
ful in the World.“ A fourth will venture his Soul upon it, that, P Auniem 
in gueſti Horti ſuperbiſſimi, con le ſue gioconde ed ingegno, moſſo ſtuporè al monte, 
The River Anuio in thoſe moſt magnificent Gardens, with its Works and 
Engines, are the Wonder of the World.” In ſhort, they think thoſe 
Gardens fo grand, that they compare them with the Roman Magnificence, 
and call them, | | 


Romanis opibus certanies Tiburis hortos 

Artijici cura decoratos mille figuris 

Marmore de Pario, & riguos longo ordine fontes, 
Rarum opus Hippolyti ſua cui Ferraria nomen 
Indidit ; Eſtenſis generoſo d ſtipite rami. 
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ome.  Batwwixt you and me, theſe Exaggerations, are no more than a Parcel of 
. pra ld firain*d Gaſconades, The Gardens are agreeable, and have ſomewhat 
by the #0 abut them that ſurpaſſes thoſe of Freſcati; but it is an Impoſition upon 
- Ha Mankind to endeavour to make them believe, that they are the fineſt and 
Travel. moſt delightful in all the World. This does well enough with the Cits ol 
lers. Rome, who never travelled farther than Tivoli in all their Lives, and think 

the Ziler to be the largeſt River in the World; but theſe Hyperboles art 


ridiculous to People who know better, and have ſeen other Countries 5” 
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ſdes Lay. Even their Antiquary Pietro Rqſini, amuſes himſelf in the Froth 150%. 
of Hyperboliſm, when ſpeaking of this Houſe, he calls it, I grandiſimo Pa- May it 
I1zz0 del Cardinal di Ferrara capace d alligiare quaſſi voglia gran Prencipe con Pv, 


1utta la corte pilt grande che ia. The moſt magnificent Palace of Cardi- 
« nal Ferrara, large enough to lodge the greateſt Prince and all his At- 
« tendants, be they ever ſo numerous,” That I may be even with them, 
but with greater Truth, I would inform all thoſ: Afſe; of Rome, once for all, 
that this Grandiſ/imo Palazzo, might dance within Trianon, and that the 
Leaden Pipes of Verſailles's Water-works alone coſt ten times more than 
the Palace and Gardens of Tivoli put together, That you may perceive I 
am not exaggerating in my Turn, I will ſend you a Plan, but a true one of 
them : At preſent, I ſhall endeavour to give you a compleat Idea of this 
fne Seat, and do a ſtrict Juſtice to its real Beauties. But I won't imitate 
Pouvin de Rochefort, nor the Author of the Fournal, Sc. who generally 
copy from one another, and are almoſt as ridiculous in their Admiration 
25 the Cits of Rome; when, ſpeaking of this Villa, they term it, A Mi- 
« racle, which ſurprizes the moſt ingenious and the moſt delicate Virtuoſo's. 
« Its Apartments are royal, its Paintings rich, its Sculptures rare, and its 
« Wealth beyond Expreſſion.” Neither will I imitate honeſt Laſſels, who 
fays 3 That any Attempt to deſcribe all thoſe Wonders, is doing them 
« Jnjuſtice, that it wrongs them but to touch them; and that a Traveller 
does himſelf great injuſtice, if he does not allot three or four Days for 
« conſidering all the Efforts of Art in this Place.“ | 


This fine Houſe was erected by Hyppolite a Eſte, Cardinal of Ferrara, to Ry whom 
whom the whole did not coſt a Million of Crowns, by the Confeſſion of the builc. 


Lalians themſelves, who have wrote upon this Subject; and yet Mr. Miſſon 
ſays, That the Palace and Gardens of Eſte coſt three Millions in building.” 
But, ſuppoſing this to be true, you may perceive them all to have been Rhodo- 
montading Italians, who prefer this Palace and Gardens to the fineſt in the 
World, ſome of which, without a Hyperbole, have coſt twenty times that Sum. 
An Ialian Author called Giovanni Botiro, however, condemns this Expence in 
Cardinal d' Eſte, It having been made out of the Revenues of the Church, 
the Superfluities of which, ſays he, ought to have been apply*d to com- 
“ forting the Poor.“ I am ſurpriz*d that he does not add, that this Car- 
dinal ſhould have given poor Arioſto ſomewhat to buy him a Pair of Breeches, 
tor his dedicating to him his Orlando Furioſo, and for which he never had a 
ausn. Another Writer apologizes for this Expence of the CardinaPs, by 
laying, that he thereby ſubliſted for a long Time, a great Number of poor 
People, whom he employed in the Houſe and Gardens of Tivoli. The firſt 
Time that this magnificent Cardinal went to ſee his Villa, after its be- 
ing finiſhed in 1550, he carried with him a pompous Train of upwards of 
two hundred Gentlemen, amongſt whom, we are told, he had eighty Per- 
lons with high Titles, ſuch as Biſhops, Prelates, Counts, Marquiſes and 
others; beſides all the moſt famous Virtugſi of Italy, as Divines, Philo- 


ſophers, Hiſtorians, Poets, Mathematicians and Muſicians ; and gave them 
all 
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1507. all a magnificent Entertainment, not only in Victuals, but alſo Muſic, 
May 11. The Houſe, or, if you pleaſe, the Palace, 1s ſituated upon a riſing Ground 
Nasr! from whence you ſee all the Country round Rome. Though the Building 
Deſerip. looks handſome enough, yet there is nothing extraordinary about it. As we 
tion of the enter, we ſee a little covered Gallery, which runs quite along the Body of 
Houſe. the Houſe, in which there are ſome little Moſaic Grotto's with Jetts of Wa. 
ter. The Apartments are far from being Magnificent, and to ſpeak of 
Things as they are, this Houſe offered nothing uncommon to our Sight, 
In ſhort, it can by no means be called a Royal Palace, as it is ſaid to be at 
Rome, Two Halls deſerve ſome Attention, which are adorned with ſome 
ancient Statues, and ſeveral Portraits of Kings of France, with Inſcriptions, 
bu: the Furniture does not deſerve to be mentioned. What we found moſt 
remarkable were three Chambers painted in Freſco, as is commonly aid, 
by the Hand of Raphael Urbino; though our Antiquarian and the Keeper 
himſelf aſſured us, that they were only painted by ſome of his Diſciples, 
On the Left-hand of the main Body of the Houſe, there is a Tennis-Court, 
and on the Right, what they call the Giardino Secreto, or Privy-Garden; in 
the Middle of which is a Pavillon, the Top of which is made Cupola-wiſe, 
And Gar- One goes to the firſt Terras by a double Landing-Place, and a Gate or 
dens. Porch, adorned by Columns and Statue Niches, with a Balcony above it 
which jetts forwards, This Terras is quite open all along the Length of 
the Front of the Building ; but the reſt 1s all over planted with Trees, and 
has ſome Fountains, T'wo other double Landing-Places lead to the ſecond 
Terras, which is entirely covered with Trees planted Checker-wiſe. There 
we alſo ſee ſeveral very agreeable Fountains ; particularly thoſe of Arethuſa, 
Pandora, Pomona, Flora, with a great Variety of Statues of Naids and other 
Divinities. As we deſcend upon the third Terras, by the middle Stair, we 
ſee on each Hand a vaſt Number of ſmall Fountains, extending in a ſtraight 
Line to the two other Stair-Caſes, and all along the Walk, which runs 
a-croſs the Garden, divided into ſeveral ſquare Copartments. 
A beauti- On the Right, there is an extraordinary large Fountain, the Baſon of 
ful Foun- which forms, as it were, a little Lake, into which the Water falls through 
ain. ſeveral Pipes. Above the great Fountain are ſome Rocks with Coleſtan 
' Statues, and ſeveral little Rivulets, which come down through the Concavi- 
ties, and fall into the great Baſon. Here likewiſe are the Fountains of Pe- 
gaſus, Bacchus, together with the Grotto's of Venus and the Sybi/s, On the 
Left-hand, quite at the oppoſite Extremity of the fame Terras, there is 
the Grotto of Diana, and a Platform, on which is ſeen an imperfect Repre- 
ſentation of ancient Rome, under the Figure of a She Warriour. Her Sta- 
tue is of Marble, and larger than the Life ; ſhe is fitting with a Sword by 
her Side, a Helmet on her Head, a Spear in her Right-hand, and a Buckler 
in her Left, On the other Side there is the God of 'Tyber reſting on his 
Urn, through which his Waters iſſue, and towards the Middle of their 
Courle is repreſented the Iſland, formed by the Corns of Tarquin the Proud, 
in the Figure of a Ship. In its Center is an Obelisk by Way bs a 
| ain- 
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What I found moſt beautiful in this third Garden, is the great Foun- Pine Wa. 
tain of the Dragons, which is in its Middle. From the Center of a vaſt ter-works. 
Baſon, which is ſurrounded by a Baluſtrade, there ariſes a Kind of Rock, | 
upon which are ſeen ſeveral Dragons, which all throw Water out of their 
Mouths, with a great Noiſe, and a hoarſe Kind of Hiſſing: But the Dra- 

on of the Girandola, which they raiſe when they have a mind from 
amidſt thoſe Monſters, makes ſtill a vaſtly greater Noiſe. A large Quan- 
tity of the Teverone Water, which falls precipitately into a ſubterranean 
Engine of this Girondola, puſhes forth from it a prodigiouſly great Jett 
of Water, which darts to a conſiderable Height, and with ſo much Vio- 
lence, that the Keeper ſwore to us, Per Dzo, (by God) he had frequently 
ſeen it raiſe a Weight of 500 Pounds: But as per Dio is rather a Way of 
Speaking, than an Oath in that Country, we mult allow this Fact to be a 
little exaggerated ; but if he had ſworn by Our Lady of Loretto, or St. An- 
tbouy of Padua, we ſhould have ſooner believed him. Be that as it will; 
this Girandola is the largeſt of all we have yet ſeen, and makes a Noiſe pret- 
ty much like that of Thunder. 

In the Middle of the fourth Terras, are the Reſervoirs or Fiſh-Ponds, p;q, poads 
and the Botanic Garden, Theſe Reſervoirs formerly abounded in the moſtand Bota- 
delicious Fiſhes, as we were told by the Keeper; but they are ſo empty atnic Gar- 
preſent, that one is ſtrongly tempted to ſuſpect that honeſt Fellow himſelf*: 
© have eat up one Part of them, and converted the reſt into Coin, As to 
the Botanic Garden, it is pretty though ſmall. One enters it by two Walks, 
each covered by a verdant Arbour which croſs it in the Middle. A Dozen 
pretty green Cloſets of different Forms and S1zes, and {cattered through the 
other Walks, give it a great Ornament, beſides a great Number of Plants 
and Simples, which render it very agreeable both to the Sight and Smell. 

On each Side of this Garden are two ſquare Labyrinths fo perplexed, that Laby- 
it would be very difficult, after a few Turns in them, to find ones way out, rinths, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Keeper, who ſerves as an Ariadne upon this (3rotto's, 
Occaſion, Theſe Labyrinths are flanked with pretty Copſes or Thickets; &“. 
and this laſt Garden is as well furniſhed with Fountains, as the others. At 
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one of its Extremities there is a fine Grotto, called the Grotto of the God. 
deſ of Nature, where are Statues and Jetts of Water very well contrived, 
with an Organ which plays by the Means of Water; and at the other End 
of the Terras, there is a grand Fountain upon a ſemi-circular Platform, ſu 
ported by a Wall, looking into a ſmall Lake on the Outſide of the Garden. 
From the Middle of this Fountain riſes a Neptune drawn by Sea Horſe, 
It would doubtleſs require a great deal of Time to deſcribe each Fountain 
and every Object in thoſe Gardens; I will therefore content myſelf with 
telling you upon the whole, 


Emanant ſcatebris paſſim ſalientibus unde : 

Hec ſpeculi nitidam reddunt ſub imagine formam, 
Oceanum Thetymque ills Neptunia regna, 

Quæ tumidis ſinuata vadis criſpantur ab aura, 
Et ſolis rutilo radiis fulgentibus auro. 

Iridis he referunt varias aſpergine formas. 

Quid dicam reliquos, & figna notantia fontes ! 
Palladis, Antinoes, Lædæ, Albunexque Sybillz, 
Bis genitique Dei, & tenerorum matris Amorum 
Nudis cum pueris, urnis fundentibus undas, 
Aue Coloſſorum, Trivieque, & Monocerotis, 
Altque volantis equi, Thetidiſque, boneque Hygiciæs; 
Et gelidas Anienis aquas, atque Herculis amnem. 
Mille & mille alios paſſim ſine nomine cerno 

_ Surgere fonticulos variis e partibus Horti, 


It is certain that in Point of Water Tivoli infinitely excells Freſcati : nay 
believe the Gardens of all 7aly : But the Miſchief is that there is no H- 


very much polite d Efte now alive to take Care of this Garden. His Succeſſors have 


out of re- 
Pair. 


ſo neglected it, that moſt of its Canals are choaked up; and its Hydraulic 


Engines out of Order, This Place no doubt has had great enough Beauties, 


and a vaſt many Enchantments, nay has them ſtill, notwithſtanding its ne- 


glected State. Bit ſuppoſing it were in all its Perfection, it is as ridiculous 
to compare it to /erſailles, as it would be to compare your little Box in 
Herifordſhire to the Palace of Hampton-Court, or a Poppet to a Player. 
You ſhall be judge of this yourſelf from the Plan of it which I will ſend 
you. However, to do it Juſtice I muſt ſay, that the Proſpe& from it 18 
extenſive, its Terraſſes and Avenues very fine, and that we find here a 
great deal of Shade and Coolneſs; a great many Statues, which, tho? ſome 
of them are mutilated, afford a very great Ornament: That, in ſhort, the 


Waters of the Teverone,which are here in great Plenty, would form a very a- 


greeable Reſidence for a Cardinal; nay, for an 7altay Prince, were it not 
that the whole is deplorably neglected : But ſtill I ſay that the * of 
F e Rome 
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Rone look upon Strangers as a Parcel of Hottentots, when they run out in 1707. 
its Praiſe with ſuch Rhodomontades as they do. | . 
What gave us the greateſt Pleaſure of all theſe Gaſconades was when the Proll Re- 
Keeper aſſured us very ſeriouſly, that it was built upon the very Place where partee of 
the Villa of Mæcenas ſtood, without giving any other Proof but that he had the Keep- 
heard ſo from a great many People. Upon which I having aſked him whe- 32 
ther he did not know alſo where the Spot lay upon which the Houie was, which 
Mecenas gave to Horace? He anſwered me haſtily by a Per Dio, That he knew 
10 Horace but his Kinſman Horace Rayneri who lived at Rome with a Biſhop, 
and who he was very ſure had no Villa in Tivoli or any Part of Italy. You 
may eaſily believe that this ſtupid Repartee of his Honour, who had ven- 
tured to mention Mecenas to us without knowing any Thing about him, 
ve us Diverſion for ſome Time: But the good Fee which we gave him for 
his Trouble made him amends for his Miſtake, 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. Tivoli. Account of a great Num- 
ber of magnificent Seats belonging to illuſtrious Romans, which 
formerly were in its Neighbourhood ; and ſeveral curious hiſtorical 
ObJervations upon them, That Town at preſent in a miſerable Con- 
dition. Quarries of Tivoli, and Monte-Calvo. Lake of Solfatara, 
antiently Lacus Albuneus. Remarkable Virtue of its Waters. Ruins 


of Agrippa's Baths, The Country between Tivoli and Rome very 
deſart and barren, 


S ſeveral illuſtrious old Romans had formerly Houſes at Tivoli and in its May 12. 
Neighbourhood, we ſpent moſt Part of this Day in viſiting the Ruins 2 

and the Spots where they are faid to have been ſituated, The hackney Comery 
Italian Antiquaries ſpeak generally in as poſitive a Manner upon theſe Sub- Seats for- 
jects of Antiquities as if they had lived under the Roman Republic; but merly at 
our Antiquary commonly has the Prudence to add They /ay, eſpecially upon my 
Subjects which are deſtitute of the neceſſary Certainty and Evidence to ſup- 
port them. For my own Part I love him the mare for his Modeſty ; and 
he diſcovers both by this and the common Run of his Converſation, that 
he is very unlike his Countrymen, who for the moſt Part are great Pedants. 

The Houſe of Q, Cæcilius Metellus, ſirnamed Scipio was one of the moſt has of 
magnificent in Tibur, The Church of the Annunciation is built upon its 9. 8 
Ruins. The Ribaldry and Invectives of Cicero againſt Marc Antony having Tu Miesel. 
ſunk the latter in the Eyes of the Soldiery, and occaſioned the Revolt of /«:. | 


the two Legions Martia and Quarta, upon which he depended the mot, 
he 
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1707. he was obliged to leave Rome and go to Alba; but the Troops which 1; 
May 12. there refuſing to acknowledge him, he reſolved to go to Tibur, where he > 
7 very well received and lodged in the Houſe of Metellus. Sometime after 
the public Ferment having a little ſubſided, the Senate went thither to vige 
Marc Antony, and begged him to return to Rome, which he at firſt refuſeq 
to do; complaining of their having too eaſily hearkened to the Calumnie 
and Invectives of his moſt mortal Enemy, to which he would be alway; 
_ equally expoſed for the future. The Senate, however, having appeaſed 
him, he returned to Rome, where he ſtudied all poſſible Means of being re. 
venged upon Cicero, which he afterwards was, as I have mentioned before, 
Cicero in ſome Part of his Works ſpeaks of this Complaint which Autbom 
made of him to the Senate: De me in Tiburtino Scipionis declamavit ; he ſpoke 
vehemently againſt me in Metelluss Houſe at Tibur. The Place where the 
above-mentioned Church ſtands is called at preſent Campitello, being a Cor- 
ruption of Campus Metell:. 
Of Valus The Houſe of Julius Cæſar lay in a Place now called Cæſarano, and is the 
Cz/ar, fame which he was obliged to ſell with ſome other Eſtates to Saluſt the Hi. 
ſtorian to defray the vaſt Expence he had been at in his ZEdileſhip, on Ac- 
count of his Exhibitions and Profuſions to the People of Rome. Saliſ 
was the Purchaſer, and Cicero, or whoever was the Author of the Declama- 
tion againſt him, reproaches that Hiſtorian with this Tranſaction in the 
following Terms: Villam Tiburti C. Cæſaris & reliquas Poſſeſſiones Comparaſii 
= er The Hoaſe of Catullus was in the very Spot where we now ſee the Mo- 
Pe. naſtery of the Religious of Mount Oliver, called St. Angelo in Pianola. (a- 
zullus praiſes this Houſe on Account of his having been cured there ofa 
violent Cough which tormented him, in Carm. 45. 


O Funde noſter ſeu Sabine, ſeu Tiburs, 
Nam te eſſe Tiburem autumant, quibus non eſt 
Cordi Catullum ledere. at quibus cordi eſt, 
Quovis Sabinum pignore eſſe contendunt, 

Sed ſeu Sabine, ffve verius Tiburs. 

Fui libenter in tua Suburban 

Villa, malamque pectore expui tuſſim: 

Non immerenti quam mibi meus venter, 
Dum ſumptuoſas appeto, dedit, coenas, 
Nam ſextianus dum volo eſſe Conviva, 
Orationem in Altium petitorem 
Plenam veneni & peſtilentiæ legit---- 

Quare refefFus maximas libi grates 

Ago, meum quod non eſt, ulla peccatum, &c. 
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' Beſides the Houſe before-mentioned, which Salut purchaſed from Julius 1707. 
Ceſar, that famous Hiſtorian had another at Tibur, (for honeſt Saluſt was May 12: 
very rich.) We are told that it ſtood in a Place near the Gate of Tivo, named o,y,, x. 
8 Croce. This Place is called by Corruption Stimo. Of 8aluſ- 

C Caſſius, one of Julius Cæſar's Murderers, had alſo a Houſe near Tibur, 7 | 
in a Place formerly called Caſſiano, and now by Corruption Curſiano. There * Caf 
are ſtill ſome Remains of it to be ſeen in the Jeſuiis Gardens, It is pretend- 
ed that it was in this Pleaſure-Houſe that Caſius, Brutus, and the other Con- 
ſpirators took the Reſolution to aſſaſſinate the Tyrant of the Roman Com- 

onwealth. 8 . 

"T he Triumvir M. Lepidus had his Houſe in a Field called after his own 2 of 
Name Campus Lepidi, and at preſent corruptedly Campo Limpido. Not far , of 
from thence are likewiſe ſtill ſome Remains of the Houſe of Ventidius Baſ- v. Baru. 
ſus, who was Conſul with Auguſtus in the Beginning of his Triumvirate. 

The Place where the Ruins of this Houſe ſtand is ſtill called Baſſi. There 

is an antient Marble in the Pariſh Church of St. Silveſter at Tivoli, men- 

tioning this ſame Ventidius Baſſus in its Inſcription, which is as follow : 


C. LUCIUS. L. F. AURELIANUS. 
Q. CALPHURNIUS. C. F. VARUS. 
L. VENTIDIUS. L. F. BASSVS. 
C. OCTAV. C. F. GRACCHINVS. III. VIR. 
PORTICUM. ET. EXHEDRAM. ET PROSCENIUM. 
LONG. PED. CXL. S. C. F. C. 


The Houſe of Mzcenas, the great Favourite of Auguſtus, was, according Houſe of 
to ſome Authors, of a vaſt Extent ; this they prove by the Ruins ſtill to be Mæcenas. 
ſeen there, which reached from the ruined Church of Santa Maria del Paſſo 
to the Square of St. Laurence. Others will have it that it was but of a mid- 
ling Size, and ſituated on the Spot where the Gate now ſtands, thro? 
which one goes to Rome, called Porta Oſcura. To reconcile both Opi- 
nions, we may ſay, that the great Houſe which the firſt Authors ſpeak of, 
was the true Villa Moecenalis, and that the midling one mentioned by the 
others, was that which this generous Protector of the Learned gave to Horace, 
who often celebrates it in Gratitude to his Benefactor; and where he pro- 
bably compoſed great Part of his Works; as he inſinuates in that fine Ode 


1 to Julius Antonius Son of the Triumvir and of Fulvia, where 
© lays: | a | 


— Ego apis Malinæ 

| More modoque 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 

Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 

Tiburis ripas, operoſa paruus 
Carmina fingo. 
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1707. The Villa of Manlius Vopiſcus the comic Poet was on the Spot where the 
May 12. Convent of St. Antony of Padua now ſtands, That of C. 7. urpilius was in 3 
Tivor:, Place now corruptedly called Turtiliano, That of Munatius Plancus, in ano- 
Other ther called Paterno, That of Pub. Cetronius in another named Centroy; 
Houſes. That of the Rubellii, a conſiderable Family among the Tiburtines, in a Place 
which they call Ripoli in Poggi; and the Ruins of the Houſe of the Con. 
ſul Plautius are ſtill to be ſeen in the Feſuit's Vineyard. 
Of 2uirti» Quintilius Varus (not the ſame who was cut in Pieces with three Legions 
lun Vari s near Duiſburg by Arminius Prince of the Cheruſci, but Quintilius Cremonenſi, 
Cremenen- had built a very fine Houſe upon an agreeable riſing Ground near Tibur, 
jo. known to this Day by the Name of Quintiliolo. This riſing Ground is 
become famous ever ſince they worſhipped here in a Church the miraculous 
Image of the Virgin Mary, commonly called La Madona di Quintiliolo: And 
great Numbers of devout Pilgrims are ſeen from all Parts of the Campagna 
di Roma flocking thither, 
Who was The ſaid Quintilius Varus Cremonenfis was a great Friend of Horace's, who 
a great addreſſes to him the 18th Ode of his Firſt Book; and was himſelf an excel. 
2 to lent Judge, and a very ſevere but able Critic upon all Kinds of Poetry, as 
we ſee in the Art of Poetry of the ſame Horace. 


Quintilio ſi quid recitares, corrige, ſodes, 

Hoc, aiebat, & hoc. melius te Poſſe negares 

Bis terque expertum fruſtra; delere jubebat, 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 

Si defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles, 
Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat inanem, 
Quin fine rivali teque & tua ſolus amares, 


Houſe of Not far from thence was the Houſe of the famous Lawyer Cocceius Nerv, 

3 Great Grand-Father to the Emperor of that Name. This is the ſame Perſon 

w ho was ſo much regarded by Anthony, and Auguſtus, that he was employed, 

in Conjunction with Mzcenas, to make Peace betwixt thoſe two great Men; 

by which Accommodation Marc Antony married Octavia the Sifter of Au- 

guſtus; and he is the very ſame who is likewiſe mentioned by Horace in that 

agreeable Satyr which contains his Journey from Rome to Brunduſium, when 
peaking of the Town of Anxur, (at preſent Terracine) he ſays: 


Huc venturus erat Moecenas optimus atque 
Cocceius, miſſi magnis de rebas uterque 
Legati; averſos ſoliti componere amicos. 


The Place where this Seat of Cocceius was built, is at preſent corruptedly 
named Cezzano. Horace in the ſame Satyr ſays, that Cocceius had another 
near the Town of Caudium, betwixt Capua and Benevento, where he af 

nificentlj 
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nificently entertained Mazcenas, Fonteius Capito, Varius, Virgil, Horace, and 1707. 


all their Company. | — 
? 1 "IP ; TivoL Lo 
Hinc nos Cocceii recipit pleniſſima villa, 


Que ſuper eſt Caudi cauponas. 


Even the Miſtreſs of Propertius had her Country Seat at Tybur. You Of Cyn- 
know that this Poet has celebrated her under the Name of Cynthia, as oy i 1 
Martial ſays: | Miſtreſs. 

Cynthia facundi carmen juvenile Properti 
Accepit famam, nec minus ipſa dedit. 

But you likewiſe know that the true Name of this Miſtreſs was Hoſtia 
as the true Names of the Leſbia of Catullus, the Delia of Tibullus, and the 
Corinna of Ovid were Clodia, Plancia, and Julia the Daughter of Auguſtus. 
As to the Villa of Cynthia, they will have it that it was ſituated near the Caſ- 
cade of the Anieno. Her Lover Propertius ſpeaks of her imperious Humour 
in ſeveral Places of his Works, particularly in the 14th Elegy of his Third 
Book, where he ſays, that his Miſtreſs having wrote to him to come in the 
Midnight to her Country Seat at Tivoli, he was obliged to ſet out directly, 
notwithſtanding all the Dread and Horrors which Darkneſs and Danger 
ought to inſpire, for fear of being banged both with her Fiſts and Tongue, 
as he had been ſeveral Times before. The Verſes are as follow: 


Nox media, & Dominæ mihi venit epiſtola naſtræ, 
 Tibure me miſſa juſſit adeſſe mora, i 

Candida que geminas oftendunt culmina turres, 
Et cadit in Patulos lynpha Aniena lacus. 

Quid faciam ? obductis committam me ne tenebris, 
Ut timeam audaces in mea membra manus ? 

At fi hac diſtulero noſtro mandata timore, 
Nocturno fletus ſævior hoſte mibi. 

Peccaram ſemel, & totum ſum pulſus in annum, 
In me manſuetas non habet illa manus. 


This Paſſage is ſufficient to convince us that this Miſtreſs of Propertius 
was a Termagant, and I am perſuaded that now-a-Days very few People 
would put up with ſuch a Miſtreſs, let her have all the Beauty and Charms 
that Nature ever laviſhed upon her Sex in other Reſpects. 
There were ſeveral other Country Seats in the N-ighbourhood of Tivoli More 
belonging to eminent Romans; ſuch as that of M. Lollius, who was Conſul Houſes 
with Q. Amilius Lepidus, in the Year of Rome 732, to whom Horace ad- near Tibur 
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1707. dreſſes one of his Odes and two of his Epiſtles: Thoſe of the Piſones, of 


May 13. Martial, and many others, but we don't know the preciſe Spots where th 
Tivor t ſeverally ſtood, . 


Tivoli Once more, Sir, Tivoli with all its Antiquities is at preſent but a ver 
poor wretched Town; and were it not for the Caſcade of the Teverone,and the Gar. 
own. dens of Eſte, it would not deſerve the coming eighteen Miles from Rome to 
ſee it, Every Thing about it looks poor and miſerable. - There is no Sor: 
of Commerce. The Churches are very indifferent, and too many by two 
thirds for the Inhabitants. The only Inn in the Town is no better than that 
of Freſcati; and our Entertainment was accordingly, for we were almoſt 
ſtarved. The Wine, in particular, was ſad Stuff, and I never taſted work 
in my whole Life; yet our Landlord ſwore by his own Damnation, that he 
did not think there was better Wine in the whole Neighbourhood of Tzu; 
If this was the Caſe in the Days of Horace, I don't ſee how that gallant Gen. 
tleman, who did not at all diſlike good Wine, had any Reaſon for ſaying 
to his Friend Albinovanus : Rome Tibur amo ventoſus: On the contrary, he 
had a great deal of Reaſon when he added Tibure Romam. | 
Ruins of We left Tivoli very ill ſatisfied, and very much diſguſted at ſeeing ſo fey 
the Villa Rarities for our Money, after travelling a pretty long Way, in hopes of ſee- 
W ing Wonders, as we were told at Rome; but here, as in other Places of 
Italy, the Mountain ſunk into a Mole-hill. To afford us a little Conſola- 
tion, our Antiquary brought us to the Place which the common People call 
old Tivoli; but the common People frequently talk like Aſſes, for there ne- 
ver was any other Tivoli than what we have ſeen; and this pretended old Ti 
vol is only the Villa Hadriani. 
Us former It ſtood about two Miles from this Town, and was in Circumference 
\lagni- about ſix or ſeven. The Emperor Hadrian had collected here all the Ra- 
ficence. rities he could find throughout the whole Roman Empire. Spartian ſpeak- 
ing of this wonderful Villa inthat Prince's Life ſays, Tiburtinam villam mire 
exedificavit, ita ut in ea & Provinciarum, & locorum celeberrima nomina in- 
ſcriberet, veluti Lyceum, Academiam, Prytaneum, Canopum, S ut nibil 
pretermitteret, etiam inferos fnxit. That is,“ He built his Tiburtine Ville 
in a wonderful Manner, fo that he inſcribed on it not only the Names of 
« the molt eminent Provinces and Places, ſuch as the Lyceum, the Academy, 
* the Prytaneum, Canopus, —— and that nothing might be wanting to it, 
* he even introduced the Fictions of the infernal Manſions.““ In ſhort, 
this Villa was the Fondling, and, as it were, the Idol of this Prince. It 
was filled with every Thing curious and delightful, Here was a large Fo- 
reſt for hunting, well ſtock'd with all Kinds of Animals; large Fiſh-Ponds, 
Cirques, Naumachies, Theaters, Amphitheaters, and ſeveral Temples. It 
contained ninety Courts, all ſurrounded with Buildings of different Archi- 
tecture; with three Stories of Piazzas ſupported by Pillars of ſeveral Orien- 
tal 
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x] Marbles of an extraordinary Height and Largeneſs. All theſe Buildings 1707. 
were adorned with Gildings, Sculptures, and a vaſt Number of Statues and May 13. 
Paintings. In ſhort, Hadrian had ſpared no Coſt for collecting every Thing 1 
that was rich and extraordinary all over the World for this Villa. The 

whole was encloſed with high thick Walls. This is, at leaſt, the Deſcrip- 

tion which the learned Pyrrbus Ligorius has made of this noble Building, and 

which he dedicated to Cardinal Hippolite d Eſte. Be that as it will, we may 

com its Ruins judge of the Largeneſs of the whole, and conclude, that it muſt 

have been a moſt ſtupendous Piece of Workmanſhip, There are ſtill re- 

maining ſome Corridors, with ſeveral Grotto's, ſubterranean Chambers, and 

a great many Vaults, where ſome Moſaic Ornaments, Baſs Reliefs, and 
Paintings in Freſco are ſtill to be ſeen. The honeſt Jeſuits, who have the 

Faculty of Griping better than any People in the World, have found Means va 
to render themſelves Maſters of this whole fine Spot; where they have a vt 
beautiful Vineyard, which brings a large Income to the Society. The vaſt. * 
Quantity of excellent Oil which they make there, is alſo of an immenſe 

Profit to them. Theſe Ruins of the Villa Hadriani are called at preſent 

Puzzale. 

A little farther, there is a Place called Colli di ſan Stefano, formerly Con- % 7.. 
chi, where the Houſe of the famous Zenobia Queen of Palmyra is ſaid to nobiæ, and 
have ſtood. You know that this Princeſs, añd her Huſband Odenatus, made Hiſtory of 1 
all the Eaſt tremble; but that after the Death of her brave Huſband, ſhe _—_ 3 Wi 
being conquered and taken by the Emperor Aurelian, in the Year 274, was „a. 5 | 
brought in Triumph to Rome by that Prince; a Triumph which reflected more 
Diſnonour upon the Conqueror, than the Conquered ; and this mortified Wil i 
him ſo much, that he ſhut her up in this Country-Seat, where ſhe ſpent Thi! 
the Remainder of her Days like a Roman Matron. This Princeſs was poſ- 
ſeſsd of an extraordinary Beauty and Courage; ſhe ſpoke ſeveral Lan- 140 
guages, was adored by her Subjects, and dreaded by her Enemies. Flavius 
Vefiſcus, in his Life of Aurelian, deſcribing this Princeſs, has the following | bis 
Expreſſions. Fuit vultu ſub aquilo, fuſci coloris, oculis ſupra modum vigentibus 1 
rgris, ſpiritus divini, venuſtatis incredibilis. Tanius erat candor in dentibus, * 
ut Margaritas eam plerique putarent habere, non dentes: Vox clara, & virilis "i 
ſeveritas, ubi neceſſitas poſtulabat. Adeò caſta fuit, ut ne virum ſuum quidem | 1 
Jaret, niſi tentatis conceptionibus. That is; © She had an Aquiline Coun- 1 
* tenance, a Brown Complexion, with black Eyes which were exceſſively 1 
* ſparkling. Her Teeth were ſo very white, that moſt People took them | 
* for Pearls; her Voice was agreeable, but upon Occaſions had a manly 1 
* Auſterity in it; ſhe was ſo very chaſte, that ſhe would not have todo with E 
* her own Huſband, but for the Purpoſes of Procreation.“ 1 

You likewiſe know, that the learned Philoſopher Longinus, who wrote And of 1 
the excellent Treatiſe upon 7be Sublime, having been invited to inſtruct this £ongirs: 1 
Princeſs in the Greek Language, became one of her principal Miniſters. oy * . 
It was he who animated her to maintain the Character of Queen of the “e 3 4 

8 1 : Eaſt ; 4 5 
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1507. Eaſt, who ſupported her Courage in her Adverſity, and who dictated the 
May 1 3. haughty Terms in which ſhe wrote to Aurelian, when that Emperor u. 
quired her to ſurrender. This Conduct coſt the Philoſopher his Life, but 
his Death was equally glorious for him, as it was ſhameful for Aurel 
whoſe Memory it has blaſted to all Eternity. That illuſtrious Perſona 
ſuffered with ſo ad mirable a Reſolution, that he even comforted at his Death 
thoſe whom his Misfortunes touched with Pity and Indignation. 
Quarries The Quarries of Tivoli have at all Times furniſhed Rome with Stones fo 
of Tr. her greateſt Buildings, ſuch as the Theaters of Pompey, Marcellus, Statilus 
Taurus and Tiberius; the Amphitheaters of Veſpaſian, generally termed the 
Coliſſee, the Baths, the Naumachia's, and other public Edifices, the Remains 
of which, by laſting ſo many Ages, prove that this Stone was very god, 
though it appears porous and yellowiſh. All the Front of St. Peter i 
likewiſe of this Stone; but that which they uſe in France, and al 
your Portland Stone, is much more beautiful. At Rome this Stone is calle 
Pietra Travertina, corruptedly for Tiburtina. 
Mzze There is another Mountain near T:voli named Monte Calvo, at the Top 
Calvo. of which one ſecs a very deep Opening. The Monks have done all they 
could to perſuade People, that this is one of the Mountains which were rent 
aſunder at the Death of our Saviour; and produce as a Proof of this, the 
Top being always without Verdure, though the reſt of the Mountain is very 
fruitful, which, ſay they, is an evident Mark of its ſtill wearing Mourni 
for the Death of its Author, What have you to ſay to this Proof, is it not 
a moſt convincing one ? 9 8 
Lake of We went a little out of our Way, as we returned to Rome, that we 
deere, might viſit the little Lake of Soffatara, formerly Lacus Albuneus, and ue 
Kg cy Albulz, ſo called becauſe its Waters being whitiſh, and not, as Mr. Miſe 


fivating fays, of a Colour which appears to be very blue. It is mentioned by Marti, 
Iſles. 


']'1voLt. 


Lur ad Herculei gelidas qua Tiburis arces, 
Canaque ſulpbureis. Albula fumat aquis. 
MAR r. Lib. I. Ep. 14. 


This little Lake, or Pond, lies in the Plain three Miles from Tivoli, The 
ſame Traveller reckons here only ſixteen floating Iſlands, though in Ren- 
lity, there are upwards of fifty of different Sizes. They are compoſed of 
Bull-ruſhes, Oſicrs, Bitumen, Sulphur, and ſome Earth or Sand, which have 
by Degrees conſolidated with the molt ſlimy Particles in the Water, and 

have formed thoſe Iſlands. I had the Curioſity to get upon that which 
Mr. Miſſon calls, the largeſt and of a perfect Oval, with fix luſty Fellows 
of Peaſants whom we found there ; and notwithſtanding all our Weight, | 
made it move a good Way from the Bank, by touching the Land lightly 
with the End of my Cane, This Iſle is fifteen or ſixteen Feet long, àc- 
cording, to Mr. Miſſon, but not the largeſt, as he ſays; for theſe Ton 

| | 1 1neWec 
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hewed us one upwards of forty Feet long. They always fail all together 1707. 
| as the Wind drives them, ſometimes to one Side, ſometimes to another, May 13. 
ind are ſo numerous, that they cover great Part of the Lake, which is +,,,,.. 
opwards of a Mile in Circumference. 

Having drop'd a Piece of Silver into its Waters, it became inſtantly Virtue of 

Black 3 ſometime after rediſh, and by rubing it, it recovered 1ts natural it, Water. 
Colour. This, no doubt, proceeds from the great Quantity of Bitumen 
and Sulphur in this Lake. The Ground is extremely dry all round its 
Banks, and out of the Lake iſſues a large Stream, wherein are likewiſe found 
Numbers of thoſe White Pebbles like Sugar-Plumbs, and which diſ— 
charges itſelf at ſome Diſtance from that Place into the Anieno or Teverone. 
This Rivulet, as well as the Lake, ſends out a very diſagreeable Smell of Bi- 
men and Sulphur, which may be perceived at the Diſtance of a Mile. 
They did the lame in the Time of the Old Romans, ſince Mariial ſpeaks 
thus, in the fourth Epigram of his fourth Book. 


Quod ficce redolet palus Lacunæ, 
Crudarum nebulæ quod Albularum. 


is true, as Mr. Miſſon ſays, that they have not been able to find any This 

Bottom towards the Middle of the Lake, though it has been ſeveral Times Lake vaſt- 

funded 3 and I believe, with him, this to be no more than the Opening deep. 

of an Abyſs much wider than the Circumference of the Lake ; for it is cer- 

tain, that a good Way from its Banks there is heard a hollow Noiſe, from 

the Tread of Horſes paſſing that Way: From which we may conclude there 

is ſome Concavity reaching a good Way under Ground. But as to the 

Hiſtory of the laſt Cardinal 4 Ete's two Divers, which our Peaſants enter- 

tained us with, as they did Mr. Mon, our Antiquary aſſured us it was 

a meer Fable, which ſerves thoſe who ſhew thoſe floating Iſlands to em- 

belliſh their Accounts of this Lake. "SO 
Upon its Banks there are pretty large Ruins of Edifices, which are ge- Ruins of Y | 

nerally believed to be the Remains of the Baths which were built by Au- Agripfas i ih 
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guſtus, or by Agrippa. In Effect, one ſees there ſtill ſeveral Chambers or Baths: 
Boxes, which pretty much reſſemble Baths. On the other Hand, there 


5 ate ſome Remains of two large Towers, which by the Ruins ſeem to have 151 
; ſormed a Caſtle. The Square Court which they encloſe, is converted into | "uf 
f a Kitchen Garden; and yet Pinarolo, an Talian Author and Antiquary, | | 1 
: calls thoſe Ruins, Un antico Edificio magnifico, che ancora ne apariſcono ma- 1 
5 raviglioſe veſtigie. A magnificent Edifice, of which aſtoniſhing Remains 0 
h are ſtill to be ſeen.” So true it is, that the People in this Country are ſo 4 
s much uſed to hyperbolize, as ſcarce to be able to ſpeak naturally of the moſt = 
| mcoi:fiderable Object. 1 0 
All this Country betwixt Tivoli and Rome is very barren, as well as that The i Wo 
- vhich ſurrounds this great City on all Sides. Every Thing here has a me- Courtry ' | 
ts ! I „ lancholy 9" 1 
4 Reme very | 


diimal, 


1707. Jancholy Air, which, as it were, communicates itſelf to the Traveller; and 
May 13. as the Winter has been pretty ſevere, we have ſcarcely ſeen a Tree in Bloſ 
| ſom, though the Scaſon be ſo far advanced. Let People cry Jtaly up i 
much as they pleaſe, there are, no doubt, fine Places to be ſeen in it, but to 
my Taſte, our own Country France, is at leaſt equal to, if it does not 
excel it. | 


TivoLlt. 


3 Delitias patrii quoties reminiſcimur agri, 

ane . 

oppoſed to Ferre tot erumnas animo non poſſumus æquo. 

Jraly. Sed quo mente feror caſu affliftatus acerbo, 
Unde magis crucier foelicia tempora volvo? 
Maius adeſt, florent vites, humileſque geniſtæ, 
Fam ſpicata ſeges, malus jam punica guulti 
Flore rubet, redolent ſepes albente ſabuco 
In Patrid, per rura Araris, Ligeriſque ſuperbi. 
Hic vero necdum incipiunt pubeſcere montes : 
Quod ſi vere ſolum torpet, quid frigora brume 
Solſtitiumque ferent, gelidis quum terra pruinis 
Albicat, & rabido quum cœlum incanduit eftu ? 


But why ſhould we afflict ourſelves with what can't be recalled, or why 
ſhould we long for the Fleſh-pots and the Onions of Egypt; let us rather 
remember that we have no Place of perpetual Abode in this World, and 
that every Wiſe Man ought to look upon himſelf as a Coſmopolite, a Ci. 
tizen of the World, without Diſtinction of Countries; agreeably to what 
Ovid ſays in his Triſtia. 


Omne ſolum forti Patria et, ut piſcibus æguor, 
Ut volucri vacuo quidquid in orbe. patet, 


through ITALY. 391 
| 170%. 
HAF. XI. Rome. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country, The Author viſits Cardinal Otto- 
boni, and occaſionally gives a ſhort Hiſtory of his Family, particu- 
larly of Pope Alexander VIII. of the ſame Houſe, draws the Cha- 
rater of the Cardinal himſelf, and of his great Favourite Quintus 
Sectanus mentioned before. Then reſuming his Account, he deſcribes 
the famous Mauſoleum of Caius Ceſtius ; Oſtia and Porto, vo 
Ports of Rome, at the Mouth of the Tyber, 


Perſon of Diſtinction, to whom we were recommended, introduced 3% ,, 
us this Day to Cardinal Ozoboni, and preſented us to his Eminence, The Au- 
who received us with a great deal of Politeneſs and Affability. This chor vitits 
Cardinal is one of the principal Heroes of the ſacred College, and e e 
it may be ſaid, that the preſent Pope owes his Elevation to the Popedom and Hiſto— 
to him, fo that he has a great deal of Intereſt with his Holineſs. The Fa- ry of that 
mily of the Oztoboni, we are aſſured, is originally from the Iſle of Negre- Family. 
pont, anciently Eubæa. This Iſland having been ſeveral Times taken by the 
Jenelians from the Turks, the principal Families retited from Time to Time 
to Jenice, where they might live more quietly, than upon the Frontiers of 
the Infidels. The Ottoboni Family did the ſame, and was created Noble in 
the Year 1646, with ſeveral other Families, who aſſiſted the Republic in 
the preſſing Neceſſities ſhe had for Money. So that though their Nobi- 
lity is not very ancient, yet their Anceſtors have been raiſed to ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Employments, There are in the Church of St. Anthony at Venice, 
ſeveral Monuments which do honour to the Name of that Family. 

Three Ottobomi's were raiſed, one after another, to the Poſt of Chancellor Jobe 
of the Republic. The firſt was John Francis Ottoboni. By his Wiſdom he Fe 
acquired the Sirname of Fabricius Togatus, his Houſe was the Rendevouze Osloloni. 
of all the learned Men of Venice, and he kept up a cloſe Correſpondence 
with thoſe through all 7aly. After enjoying this Poſt for eighteen Years 
with a great deal of Honour, he died in the Year 1575, and was buried in 
the ſame Church of St. Anthony. 

Leanard Ottoboni, was the ſecond Chancellor of this Family. He was a 
great Lawyer, very learned, and ſpoke all forts of Tongues; ſo that he was 
made Secretary to the Embaſſadors which the Republic fent to the Council 
of Trent. He compoſed a very exact Journal of all the "Tranſactions of that 
ſamous Aſſembly, from which Fra Paolo took many good Materials for 
ls Hiſtory of that Council. He afterwards ſerved the Republic in Hain, 
Poriugal, Germany and elſewhere. The Emperor Charles V. had a particu- 
ar Eſteem for him, and he rendered himſelf fo agreeable to his Son PH 
the Second, that he never refuſed him any thing he aſked for. At his Re- 
You. II. Bee turn 
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1707. turn to Venice, he was made Secretary to the Council of Ten, and at laſt his 
May 14: Merit promoted him to the Poſt of Great Chancellor. He died in the 
Rows: Toh 1090 aged 80, and was buried in the Tomb of his Anceſtors. 
Mark. The third Oztoboni, raiſed to this eminent Poſt, was Mark, Father 10 
O:tobori. Pope Alexander VIII. He was employed for upwards of ſixty Years by the 

Republic, in thirty conſiderable Negotiations in Germany, France, England 
Peland and Spain, eſpecially at Rome, during the famous Difference betwix: 
Pope Paul V, and the Venetians. It was he likewiſe, who by his Fj. 
quence, found means to perſuade Cæſar d' Eſte, natural Son to the laſt Duke 
of Ferrara, to make up Matters with Pope Clement VIII. and to yield that 
Duchy to him for other Lands. His Reward for ſo many Services done 
to his Country was the High Chancellorſhip, with which he was honoured 
the 25th Day of May, 1639, He was buried in a black Marble Tomb, 
which he had erected during his own Life-time, in the before- mentioned 


— 


Church. | 
Pac Hut this Family received its greateſt Luſtre, by the Elevation of Pet 
0175524, Ottoh9ni to the Popedom. He was Son to Marc Oitoboni, the third great 
4351 Car- Chancellor of the Family, and it is ſaid, that he embraced the Eccleſiaſt. 
cal Life from a Diſguſt he received by the Senate's refuſing him, on account 
of his Youth, a ſmall Poſt which he ſollicited. Soon after, he repaired to 
Rome, though he had been told by an Aſtrologer, that his Stars promiſed 
him no Promotion in that City. This Prediction did not at all diſcourage 
him, for he inſinuated himſelf fo well into that Court, by his Merit, his 
Addreſs, and his Complailance, that ina ſhort Time he procured very power- 
ful Protectors. Urban VIII. having remarked theſe extraordinary Talents 
in O!oboni, made him Referendary of both Signatures. Other Popes after- | 
wards, gave him the Government of Term, Rieti, Citta. Caſtellana, with 
ſome other Towns and Provinces in the Eccleſiaſtical State. He was like- 
wiſe Ajeſſor of the Holy Office, and Auditor of the Rota at Rome. Heacqui WW 
ted himſelf ſo well in all theſe Poſts, that at the Nomination of the Repu- | 
blic of Venice, Pope Innocent VIII. made him Cardinal, in 1652, under the 
Title of S. Salvalor in Lauro. 5 | 
I: elected Two Years after he obtained the Biſhopric of Breſcia, and Clement IX. 
Pope, declared him his Datary, for having greatly contributed to his Election. 
Clement X. and Innocent XI. conſulted him in all their moſt important 
Affairs; and under the Popedom of the latter, he had the Charge of all the 
Affairs of the Republic of Venice, and negotiated the Triple Alliance againſt 
the Turks, He was afterwards Subdean of the Sacred College, and after being 
Cardinal for forty Years, he was at laſt choſen Pope, O#over the 6th 1689, 
under the Name of Alexander VIII, in ſpite of his Horoſcope-monger, 
and the pretended Malignity of his Stars. This Pope, three Months after 
his Election, being informed that the Harveſt was ſo very bad through the 
whole Latium, that is, the Campagna di Roma, that molt of the Peaſants 
wanted Corn, not only for ſowing their Grounds, but for their Subſiſtence, 
he gave orders for opening the Granaries which his Predeceſſors had taken 
2 5 CN care 


through ITAL X. 393 
<e to fill, and for diſtributing to the poor People as much Corn as might 1707- 
frye them boh for Seed and Subſiſtence. This Liberality was in ſome May T4 
Meaſure rewarded, by a Medal which was ordered to be ſtruck on account N. 
of this charitable Donation; upon one Side of which is the Pope*s Head, 

with this Legend. ALEXAN, VIII, PONT. MAX, AN. I. On the Reverſe, 

wo Oxen yok'd in a Plow, ſome W heat-Ears, and the Words: RE. FRU= 
MENTARIA. RESTITVTA. That is, Plenty of Corn being reſtored. Don't you 

think that this laſt Legend, is quite in the Manner of the ancient Me- 

daliſts? | | 

The Venelians, who ſince the Time of Paul the ſecond who died in 1471, Great Joy 
had never had a Pope of their Nation, made extraordinary i&cjoycing on at Foxy 
account of his Election; and ordered a Deputation of eight S:nators to re- 1 
air to Rome to congratulate him upon his Election. They immediately, 
on his Account, conferred the Dignity of Knight of the Golden Stole upon 

the Chief of his Family; they declared Don Antonio Oltoboni, the Son of his 

Brother Francis, Procurator of St. Mark, for his Merits, and thereby en— 

gaged the Pope to aſſiſt his Native Country, by ſending them ſome Gal- 

ies to ſerve in the War they then had with the Turks. 


Alexander the VIIIth no ſooner was upon the Throne, than he inſtantly This Pope 


{-nt for all his Relations, and afterwards enriched then. Don Antonio was 
declared General of the Forces of the Holy See; his Brother Don Marco, 
General of the Gallies, and Duke of Fiano. Peter Ottoboni, Don Antonio's 
Son, and Grand-Nephew to the Pope, who had lived with him as a private 
Gentleman in St, Marks Palace, was called to the Vatican, where the Po 
ordered him a magnificent Apartment. At firit, he appeared abroad only 

as a Prelate for ſome Days, but the Pope afterwards created him, not only 

a Cardinal, but Superintendant General of all Affairs in the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, and Legat of Avignon, He gave him likewiſe the Poſt of Chancel- 
lor of the Holy Church, though Innocent XI. had aboliſhed this Employ— 
ment, for the Good of the Apoſtolical Chamber. This Poſt is for Life, 
and, beſides other Perquiſites which may be made, brings in a Revenue of 
1.1, Or 15,000 Roman Crowns a Year. This Cardinal likewiſe, during the 
ixteen Months of his Uncle's Pontificate, received the Rents of four Abbcys, 
wit ſo many other Eccleſiaſtical Beneficesand Penſions, as makes his Revenue 
actually amount to 80,000 Crowns a Year, 

But for all char, it is ſaid, that his grateful generous Temper has brought Character 
him very much into debt. We have an Inſtance of this in a poor French 2 e 
Peruke- maker, whoſe Name it is needleſs to mention, who having truſted 37 l. 
our generous Cardinal, at a Time when he was no more than a very poor Nephew. 
private Gentleman,afterwards became one of his favourites to ſuch a Degree, 
that he aſked for him of the King of France, Letters of Nobilitation, with 
tae Collar of the Order of St. Lewis, which he obtained. To tell the Truth, 
it is ſaid, that a Clergy man's Habit does not very well become Cardinal 
Ostcboni, who is looked upon to be a very Gallant Gentleman, and 'tis com- 
moniy believed, that he would willingly exchange hir Condition of an Ec- 

- Kee 3: clcliaſtica; 
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1707. cleſiaſtical Prince, for that of a Secular one. During the laſt Conclave, the 


Ay 14. Duke of Zagarola offered him the Princeſs Roſpiglicſi his Daughter with , 
>> Million of Roman Crowns for her Portion, provided he would contribute to 


. ; 1 k 5 . . 6 : 
the Election of Cardinal Panciatici; but he had his Reaſons for not accept. 


ng this advantageous Offer, 

Beſides Generoſity and Gratitude, this Cardinal poſſeſſes likewiſe man 
other valuable Qualifications. He has the natural Quality of all Venetians, that 
is, he is a good Politician, He has an exquiſite Senſe of Honour, and loves tg 
appear and to make himfeif valued. He is liberal, obliging, well-behaved 
to every body, and very affable to Strangers, whom he receives in the 
moſt complaiſant Manner at his Houſe. He loves Poetry, Mulic, and Men 
of Learning; fo that every Fortnight he holds, in the Palace of the Chan- 
cery where he lodges, an Academy of learned Men, at which ſeveral Pre. 
lates and other learned Perſons generally aſſiſt, and Quintus Sectanus, or Mon. 
fignore Sergardi, the Cardinals Auditor, holds a principal Rank among 
them. His Eminence likewiſe keeps in his Pay, the beft Muſicians and 
Performers in Rome, and amongſt others, the famous Archangels Corelh, and 
young Paolucci, who is reckoned the fineſt Voice in Europe; fo that every 
Fedneſday he has an excellent Concert in his Palace, and we aſſiſted there 
this very Day. We were there ſerved, with iced and other delicate Liquors, 
and this is likewiſe the Cuſtom when the Cardinals or Roman Princes viſit 
one another. But the greateſt Inconveniency in all theſe Concerts and Vi. 
ſics, is, that one is peſtered with Swarms of trifling little Ahe, who come 
thither on purpoſe to fill their Bellies with thoſe Liquors, and to carry off 
the Cryſtal Bottles, with the Napkins into the Bargain, This Cuſtom is 
wittily expreſs'd by Quintus Sectanus in his tenth Satyr, where ſpeaking of 
thoſe petty Burglarers, whom he calls living Spunges, he ſays: 

Nec levis indignor, Proceres dum mutua ſoluunt 
Officia, humane fi magna per atria repunt 
Spongiolæ quædam, & digitis luctantur acutis, 
Ac poſtquam gelide Cyathos, & mille cacai* 
Pocula ficcarunt, mappas, vitreoſque lacernd 
Occultant calices, cubitumque cavere jubentur. 


And oro, I not only have ſeen that learned Gentleman upon this Occaſion, but 
S-&any,— have had the Pleaſure of ſpeaking familiarly ſome time with him, His 
Converfation and Modeſty are quite enchanting z there is nothing about 
him that favours of that ridiculous Affectation and Haughtineſs ſo ver) 
common with many learned Men ; on the Contrary, this well-bred Gentle- 

man is ſo very induſtrious in concealing his great Talents, that he diſco- 

vers them only to a ſmall Number of his molt intimate Friends. As to his 
Perſon, one may venture to ſay, it is as amiable as his Mind; ſo that ts 

no Wonder if Cardinal Of ſoboni has an extraordinary Value and Affection 

for him. But let us reſume the Thread of our Journal. We 


* Caffe, 
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DI : 1707. 
We went this Day to Oſtia, formerly a very frequented Sea-Port. Not % 18. 

fir from the Gate by which we go out to that Place, ſtands the famous 8 

Pyramid of Cars Ceſtius, which is one of the moſt entire Pieces of Anti- The 


quity, and the only one which remains of that Form at Rome. Half of famous 
tis Tomb ſtands without, and half of it within the Walls, that is, it juſt 887 wh 
. 1 


cuts the Curtain in two. It is a very large ſquare Pyramid, ending in a 
ſharp Point, and faced with great Blocks of White Marble, the Colour 
of which is greatly decayed, We were aſſured that the Breadth of its Baſe 
is 95 Feet, and that it is 120 in Heighth. It was erected as a Tomb to 
Caius Ceſtius, the Son of Lucius Publius, and one of the Septemviri Epulonum, 
that is, one of the ſeven Officers who had the Direction of the ſolemn En- 
tertainments at Sacrifices. | | 

Hiſtory tells us, that this Man was not only one of the greateſt Eaters, Hiſtory 
but one of the hardeſt Drinkers, of his Time, in all ahh; and that hay- fthis 
ing by his Will named M. Vipſanius Agrippa one of his Heirs, the latter Man. 
retuſed to take advantage of his Kindnels, and that he gave up, in Favour 
of the Deceaſed's Brother, all his Share of the Succeſſion, which was very 
conſiderable. Some Writers, particularly Biꝗ udus and Roſſini, pretend, that 
this Mauſoleum was erected, not only for this C. Ceſtius, but for all his Fa- 
mily, and even for the whole College of the Sepremviri Epulones. I don't 
know upon what theſe Gentlemen found their Opinion, but I think if it 
had been ſo, the ancient Inſcriptions upon the Pyramid, which are ſtill * 
very entire, would have mentioned ſomewhat of it, whereas it mentions only 
C lius, and the Time when this Monument was erected. They are as 
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follows. 
F . PRoTK;PL; And In- 
VII. VI R. EPVLONVM, ſcriptions 
| upon his 
« * 
And lower, my 


OPVS, ABSOLVTVM. EX. TESTAMENTO, DIEBVS. CCCXXX, 
ARBITRATV. | 
PONTI, P. F. CIA, MELAE, HAEREDIS, ET, PONTHI, L. 


Mr. Miſſn ſays, that Alexander the VIlth repaired this Pyramid in the Mb ; 
Year 1673 But this is an unpardonable Blunder; for this Pope was dead 4 
even in the Year 1667. Beſides, we ſee in very large and viſible Characters, 1 
the following Words upon the Pyramid. IN STAURATUM AN. 
DOMINI. M. DC.LXIII. 18 

We entered into the Infide bya very low narrow Paſſage upon the Weſt Front, 3 
that ĩs to ſay, the Front facing the City. There we found a vaulted Chamber ,;& 
about thirty Roman Palms long, and all done over with poliſhed Stucco. In this Xlo— 


taat Chamber are to be ſeen ſeveral antique Vaſes, and ſome Figures of Wo- numenz, 
= % men, 
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17027. men, ſome with and others without Wings; with ſeveral other Ornament: 
Nay 15. which,though only in Water Colours, have preſerved their Freſhneſs extremely 
Rowe, well. The Antiquary Raſſini ſays, that theſe Figures repreſent four Victories, and 
| he adds, that Ceſtius was twice Conſul. If this laſt was true, I think the In. 
ſcription ought to have mentioned ſomething of the two Conſulſhips, Be. 
ſides, I could not find the Name of Ceſtius in the Conſular Faſts of Panviny; 
after all the Search I have been able to make. Others pretend that, theſe 
Paintings were deſigned to repreſent a Feaſt, in Alluſion to the Poſt of 
Epulo, which Ceſtius had. Others ſay, on the Contrary, that they repreſent 
the Preparations of his own Funerals. But thoſe are all mere Conjectures, 
and I am apt to think, that all theſe Paintings, as alſo a great many others 
of this Kind, upon which Antiquarians amule themſelves by making lo 
and tireſome Diſſertations, are merely Caprices of Painters. It is probable, 
that this Pyramid was taken within the Walls of Rome, when the Emperor 
Hurelian extended their Circumference. 


Gate of After examining this ancient Monument at our leiſure, we went out of 
56 LE _ the City by the Gate which is hard by. This Gate was formerly called 


and many Trigemina, becaule, as Titus Livius fays, the three Brothers Horalii, left 
Ruins, Rome by this Gate to go and fight the Cariatii. It was afterwards named 
Porta Oſtienſis, and at laſt Di ſan Paolo, becauſe of a Church dedicated to 
this Saint, which is but a long Mile off. All along this Road, as far as Oftia, 
we found ſeveral Fragments of the ancient Pavement of the Via Oftienſs, 
and ſome Ruins of Country Seats, Tombs and Mauſoleums. Among others, 
they pretend to ſhew thoſe of the Tomb of one Servius Maulius, and ſome 
Remains of the Tornb of Cairs Mulius Scevola, who is ſo famous for the 
Intrepidity he ſhewed in thruſting his Hand into the Fire and ſeeing it 
burn, in Preſence of Porſenna King of the Tu/ſcans, whom he had failed in 
killing, according to the Deſign he had formed. 
Mia and We arrived at laſt at Ostia, which is about fifteen ſhort Miles from Rom. 
2%“. But, in truth, there is ſcarce any thing worth ſeeing about that Place, 
New Ota conſiſts only of nine or ten Houſes, and old Oſtia lies a little far- 
ther towards the Sea, but it is entirely ruined, According to all the K- 
man Hliſlorians, it was built by Ancus Martius the fourth King of Ron. 
£nnius, tpxaking of this Prince in the ſecond Book of his Annals, ſays: 


Oſtia moenita eſt: Idem loca navibu* pulcreis 
Munda facit, Nautiſque Mari guerentibs vitam. 


This happened in the Year of Rome 177, and Oſtia was the eighth Rv 
mam Colony, Porto lies on the other Side of the Tiber, where we fee the 
Remains of the ancient Harbour. The common Opinion is, that the Em- 
peror Claudius ordered the Port of Oſtia to be built; a Deſign, even above 

the enterprizing Spirit of Julius Czfar, and that he cauſed a very high 
Tower to be built there in the Sea, to ſerve as a Pharos, or Light-Houſe to 
Scamen; and to render it more firm and durable, he cauſed the Ship 2 
CR TS brought 


3 


* 0 
4 
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brought from Egypt the great Obelisk to Rome, to be ſunk into the Water, 1 707. 
in order to ſerve as its Foundation. Sueton is the Author of this Opinion, 215 
who ſays in his Life of that Emperor, Portum Oſtia exſtruxit, circumdutto ogy. 
letra ſiniſtrague brachio, & ad introitum profundo jam ſalo mole objecta, quam 
qud flabiirus fundaret, navem ante demerſit, quã magnus Obeliſcus ex Agypto 
fuerat advectus, congeſti/que pilis ſuperpoſuit altiſſimam turrim in exemPlum 
Aexandrini Phari, ut ad nocturnos ignes curſum na vigia dirigerent. 

All this is very well, and no doubt we ought to take the Word of Sue- 6,404 
orius for it; but as I have often heard you ſay, that antient Medals greatly Obferva- 
ſerre to rectify Hiſtory, eſpecially thoſe Medals which were ſtruck upon any tions upon 
great Action, or public Work; I would therefore gladly afk you, what is the = "rl 
Meaning of that Medalof Nero's, which I have frequently ſeen among yoursand 19 
others, repreſenting on its Reverſe the Port of Ota full of Veſſcls and Gallies, 
with the God Tyber ſitting at its Entry, and the following Words under the 
whole; PoR. osT. s. C. Which all the World, without being a ſkilful An- 
tiquarian, knows to ſignify, Portus Oſtienſis, Senatus Conſult, ? To reconcile 
Matters, I am apt to think that Claudius began the Port of Oſtia, and that 
Nero finiſhed it, tho? Suetonius ſays nothing of this in the Life of the latter; 
or elſe that there were perhaps formerly two Ports, built by theſe two 
Emperors, the one at Offa, and the other at the Place commonly called 
Porto, which in all Likehhood might have been the Portus Romanus. 

Be that as it will; O, and Porto are two very wretched Places: And yet Vaſt num- 
ſuch as they are, they have the Honour of being two of the fix Bi- bers of 
' hoprics annexed to the moſt antient Cardinalſhips. The Air is there fo 3 3 
very unwholſome and dangerous, that no Stranger would be at the 'Crouble Spring. : 
of going that Way, were it not for a little Singularity which draws thither 
2 good deal of Company. The Caſe 13 this, upon the Approach of the 
Spring, there comes to this Place from Africa great Flights of Quaile, 
which cover all the Sea Shore. They are ſo ſo tired with their long Paſſage, 
that without the leaſt Fear, they are apt to reſt upon any Thing they meet 
ith; ſo that People with great Eaſe take as many as they think fit. But 
taeſe Birds being then exceſſively lean,they muſt be fattened for ſome Time 
before they can be good to eat. | 
Opinions are different as to the Manner in which thoſe little Creatures 1 

e 
make out their Paſſage betwixt Afric and taly ; ſome lay they reſt upon «gr; tl 
we Water, and that they have ſeveral Stages where they put up at: For vca. 

tuey cannot conceive that a Bird like a 22:1, which has not a ſtrong Wing, 
and flies heavily, can fly ſo long a Space without reſting. Others think, that 
ticy fly over at a Stretch, and alledge the ſmall Appearance there is, of their 
being able to reſt upon the Water, without wetting themſelves to fuch a. 

Digrce, as not to be able to reſume their Flight. Whatever may be in 
all this, we did not go to Oflia to ſee Quails, for their Seaſon is paſt ; we 
vent thither purely becauſe it is a Place celebrated for being one of the bett 
Harbours about Rome. elides, it lies at the Mouth of the Yer; and is 

| the 
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2 the Place by which the pious Æncas entered that River with his Fleet, ac. 
| ay 18. ; | ö 7 
y 15- cording to Virgil: 
8 al Atque hic AEneas ingentem ex æquore lucum 
3 Proſpicit; hunc inter fuvio Tiberinus amoeno 
Kage PUN Vorticibus rapidis, & multa flavus arena 
Country In mare prorumpit. variæ circumque, ſupraque 
by Virgil. Aſſuete ripis volucres, & fluminis alveo, 
thera mulcebant cantu, lucoque volabant. 
Flectere iter ſociis, terraque advertere proras 
Imperat, & lætus fluvio ſuccedit. opaco. 


The Trojan, from the Main beheld a Wood, 

Which thick with Shades and a brown Horror ſtood : 

Betwixt the Trees, the Tyber took his Courſe, 

With Whirl-Pools dimpl'd; and with downward Force 

That drove the Sand along, he took his Way, 

And rowPd his yellow Billows to the Sea. 

About him and above, and round the Wood 

The Birds that haunt the Borders of his Flood 

That bath*d within, or baſked upon his Side, 

To tuneful Songs their narrow Throats apply'd. 

The Captain gives CommanJ, the joyful Train 
Glide thro' the gloomy Shade, and leave the Main. 


DRV DEV. 


Very The Face of Things is either ſtrangely alter'd ſince YirgiPs Time; or thi 
__ * great Poet wanted to adorn, out of his own Imagination, the Banks of the 
his Time Tyber towards its Mouth with all thoſe pretty Woods, ſo full of harmonious 
Warblers; or elſe thoſe Birds have flown away, and carried the Woods 
along with them, being frighted by the Noiſe which the Fleet of #neas made; 


tor there 15 not ſo much Wood here now as could make a Pipe-Stopper. 


CHAP: III. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. A particular Account of all thi 
famous ancient Aquedutts which conveyed Water into the Cty. 


May 16. 1 Promiſed to ſpeak of the ancient Aqueducts of Rome; and thoſe Works 
N being looked upon as one of the principal Monuments of the Romas 
theanclent Grandeur and Magnificence, they deſerve an Article apart. For 440 Years al- | 


Romans, ter the Foundation of Rome, its Inhabitants made Uſe only of the Tyber Water, 


and 


and that of ſome ſmall Springs, ſuch as thoſe of the Fountains of Picus and 
Faunus upon the Aventine Mount, and that of the Lupercalse Fountain upon 
the Palatine Mount; that of Mercury, near the Porta Capena ; and that of 
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11ur1a, near the Temple of Neptune, now the Church of St. Anaſtaſia. 
n was ſo called from a Girl of that Name, who was 


This laſt Fountai 


drowned in it. 5 
cient to ſet a ſmall Paper Mill a going, which ſtands oppoſite to the Church 
George in Velabro, 

The firſt who contrived to bring Water to Rome was Appius Claudius, who Ancient 
while he was Cenſor, in the Year of Rome 440, paved the Appian Road, Aquedut 
and made the Canal which brought the Anio into the City. This Canal was on of A 
that Account called Agua Claudia, and it carried its Water as far as the Aventi ne 
Mount. This Cenſorſhip was eminent not only for thoſe two noble Works, 
but for their being left entirely to the ſingle Management of Appias ; for his 
Colleague Caius Plautius, either thro' Incapacity or Indolence, left the Con- 
ducting of every Thing to him. The Source of this Agua Claudia was 
twelve Miles from Rome, above the Jia Preneſtina; and Livy ſays, that it 
run thro? the Field of Lucullus, near the Porta Capena; that it afterwards 
came down betwixt the Mounts Aventin and Czlias, to the very Place which 
is now called Bocca della verita, near the Tyber. 

Thirty eight Years after, that is, in the Year of Rome 478, the Cenſors 


M. Curins Dentatus, and L. Papyrius Curſor, brought the Waters of the 
Teverone, taken beyond Tibur, twenty Miles from the City, and employ- 


At 


preſent it is but a very ſcanty Spring, ſcarcely ſuffi- 


ed for that Purpoſe the Spoils taken from King Pyrrbus and his Allies 


the Samnites, and the Tarentins, 


This Water had the ſame Reſervorr, in 


Latin, Caſtellum, with the former; the Ruins of which were til! to be ſeen 
in the Time of Anaſtaſius the Librarian, and it was convey'd from this 
Reſervoir to different Parts of the City. In the Year of Rome 628, the 
Cenſors C. Caſſius Longinus and Q, Servilius Cæpio brought into the City the 
Aqua Tepula along the Via Labinica; this is the ſame Water which AÆrippa 
_ afterwards mingled with the Aqua Julia. 
Four Years after, the Prætor Q, Martius Rex brought hither the Water 


which goes under his Name, 
from Rome, towards the Extremity of the Mountains of Sulmona. 


acrols the Lacus Fucinus, now called Lago di Cellano, paſt over the Teverone 
upon a Bridge, entered Rome near the Eſquiline Gate or of St. Laurence, 
and fell into its Caſtellum or Reſervoir ; ſome Remains of which are ſtill to 


be ſeen betwixt the Churches of St. Euſebius and St. Bibianus. 


This 


Water proved ſo good, that the Romans would drink no other, and 


kept the others for their common Uſe. 
and Marcus Aurelius repaired this Canal one after another, as appears by the 
ption which are ſtill very entire above the Gate of St. Laurence in 
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The Emperors Auguſtus, Titus, 
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laudia. 


Aqua Te- 


pula, and 


others. 
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This Agua Marlia had its Source forty Miles 377i. 
It run 


Agua 
7 alia. 


Ama | 
Firgo. 


Tiburtina, Numentana and Salaria, by an Aqueduct which at preſent is al- 
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Imp. Caeſar Divi Juli. F. Aug. Pont. Max. Coſ. XII. 
Trib, Poteſt. XIX. Imp. XIV. Rivos Aquarum om- 


nium refecit. 


Imp. Caeſ. M. Aurel. Anton. Pius. Felix. Aug. Parth, 
Max. Brit. Max, Pont. Max. Aquam Marciam variis + 
caſibus impeditam. purgato fonte. exciſis & perforatis 
montipus. reſtituta forma. ad quiſito etiam fonte novo An- 

ſoniano. in ſacram urbem ſuam perducendam curavit. 


Imp. Titus Ceſar Divi F. Veſpaſianus Aug. Pontif. Max. 
Trib. Poteſt. IX. Imp. XV. Cens, Cos. VII. Deſig. 
VIII. Rivom. Aque Marcie vetuſtate dilapſum refecit. 
& aquam que in uſu eſſe defierat. reduxil. 


This Aqueduct is now ruined, and the Water which formerly run into 
it, is now loſt in the Teverone, i 

M. Vipſanius Agrippa brought to Rome the Aqua Julia, which he ſo 
named from his Wife the Daughter of Auguſtus. The Source of this Wa— 
ter was near the Old Tuſculum, above the Via Labicana, and entered Rome 
by the Porta Nævia, otherwiſe Labicana, but now Porta Maggiore, by an 
Aquedu& which is ſtill to be ſeen, a!moſt entire, by the Side of that Gate, 
and which ſerved both this Water and the Aqua Tepula, Their Waters 
however did not mingle, ſince this Aqueduct had two Channels one above the 
other; the lower was for the Aqua Tepula, and the higher for the Aqua 

alia. 

5 Some Years after, the ſame Agrippa brought into the City the 
Aqua Virgo, which riſes likewiſe not far from Freſcati, two Miles upon 
the Left of the Jia Præneſtina. We are told, that it was called Virgo, be- 
cauſe its Spring was found and ſhewn, by a young Virgin, to a Soldier who 
was dying of Thirſt. Others will have it, that it is ſo called from its not 
mixing with any other Waters. It is eſteemed to be the ſofteſt, cleareſt, 
and the beſt to drink, of all the Waters in Rome, and ſprings out of a Place 
which belongs to the Chapter of St. Mary Major, named Salona, It after- 
wards paſſes by another Place named Bocca di Leone, then croſſing the Vie 


molt quite hid under Ground, it paſſes by the Villa Borgh:/e, and by the 
Muro Torto, enters Rome by the Mount Pincio, runs by the Square of Hain, 
communicates part of its Waters to the Fountain which is there, and was 
made by Pope Urban VIII. and after dividing the reſt into two Branches, one 
of which furniſhes Water to ſeveral ſmall Fountains, both public and pri- 
vate; and the other diſcharges itſelf through three great Openings into a 
vaſt Baſon, commonly called /a Fontana di Trevi, which ſtands in a Square 
where th ce Streets terminate, and which waz formerly named 7x TOON - | 
n ö 


more 1 T2 1I'y, 401 
In Aerippa's Time, this Water had a very fine Aqueduct, which began 1707. 

in the City at the Gardens of Lucullus, upon the Collis Hoſtulorum, now May 16. 
Monte Pincio, and conveyed the Water to the Baths of the ſame Agrippa, -_ 
behind his Pantheon, From thence croſſing the Square now called La Its I 
Piazza di Sciarra, this Water diſcharged itſelf into its Reſervoir or Caſtellum, Aqueduct. | 
which was in the Place where the Roman College now ſtands, from whence 
ir was diſtributed through all that Quarter, What now remains of it be- 
gins near the Ponte Salario, and goes to a Place where it loſes itſelf under 
Ground, and runs through many private Houſes in Rome; amongſt others, 
into that of the Abbe Scarlatti, where we ſee, upon one of its Arches, the 
following Inſcription well preſerved, which acquaints us, that the Emperor 
Claudius ordered this Aqueduct to be repaired, after being partly demo- 


liſhed by Caligula, 
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This Conduit was repaired laſtly, and its Waters purified, by the Care 
of Pope Pius the Vth, born at Alexandria de la Paille in Piemont, and who 
died in 1572. 
Auguſtus likewiſe made an Aqueduct which conveyed Water to that Part Aqueduct 
of the City which lies on the other Side of the Tyber, now Traſtevere. This of Au- 
Water came from the Lacus Aſiatinus in Tuſcany, betwixt the Lakes of Brac- SM.. 
ciano and Baccano; but as it was the worſt of all the Waters, no body drank 
of it, and it ſerved only for Baths and Naumachiæ. | 
The Aqueduct of Aqua Claudia, was begun by Caligula, and finiſhed by Of Cali 
Claudius. This Water was likewiſe called Cærulea and Curtia, from the gala, and 
two Sources from which it flow'd. Theſe lay in Abruzzo 45 Miles from ln, 
Rome. The Ruins of this Aqueduct, which now remain, are fine and mag- 
nificent, being in ſome Places 100 Feet in heighth. Its Reſervoir or Ca- 
ftellum, lay above the Porta Nævia, at preſent Maggiore, which has two [| 
Arches, above which we ſee the following Inſcriptions. —_— 


I. Its In 
n- 
Ti. Claudius Druſi F. Caeſar Auguſtus, Germanicus. Pontif. ic ip.iur.s, 

Max. Trib. Poteſt, x11. Cos. v. Imperator. XVII. 
Pater Patriae. Aquam Claudiam ex fontivus qui vocabantur 
Caeruleus & Curtius a milliario xxxxv. Iiem Anienem 
novam a miliario Lx II. ſua impenſa in Urbem perducendas 
curavil. a 
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Mop 47 II. 
Rowe, Imp. Caeſar. Veſpaſianus Auguſt. Pontif. Max, Trib, Pot. 1x, 


Imp. vi. Cos. 111. deſig. iv. p. p. Aquas Curtiam & 
Caeruleam perduttas a Divo Claudio, & paſtea intermiſſas 
dilapſaſque per annos novem, ſua impenſa Vrbi reſtituit. 


III. 


Imp. T. Caeſar Divi F. Veſpaſianus. Auguſtus. Pontif. Max, 
Trib. Poteſt. x. Imp. xvii. Pater Patriae. Cenſor, 
Cos. v111. Aquas Curtiam & Caeruleam perductas a Divo 

Claudio, & poſted a Divo Veſpaſiano Patre ſus Vrbi reſti- 
tutas, cum d capite aquarum d ſola vetuſtate dilapſe eſſent. 
Nova forma reducendas ſua impenſa curavit. 


This Aqueduct run acroſs quite from the Porta Mævia by Mount Clu, 
and ſupplied Water to all the Aventine and Palatine Mounts; we are told, 
that Caligula even brought a Branchof it to the very Capitol. Be that as it will, 
we ſtill ſee a great many Arches of this Aqueduct, from the Portia Maggiore 
towards St. John de Lateran, and towards the Church of St. Stephano Rs. 
tondo, We are told by Pliny, that the bringing the Aqua Claudia to Rome 
coſt three hundred Thouſand Seſterces. A 

Another There was likewiſe another AqueduR, the Conduit of which run above 
Aquedutt. that of the Agua Claudia, and which was the higheſt of them all. It brought 
its Water from a Spring 42 Miles from Rome, and this Water was pecu- 
liarly deſtined for fooling the Palace of the Roman Emperors upon the 
Palatine Mount. We ſee no Remains of it at preſent, and yet Frontinus, in 
his Treatiſe of Aqueducts, ſays, that he himſelf cauſed it to be repaired, by 
Order of the Emperor Nerva. 0 7 | 
4;ua Ma- The Aqua Mariana, or Crabra, was brought to Rome ſolely for ſupplying 
iona or Baths, and for watering Gardens. It was ſo bad, that it was called Dauma- 
Crebra, ta, becauſe of Agrippa*s abſolutely prohibiting its being mixed with tis 
Aqua Julia. It run acroſs the Jia Appia, the Jia Latina, and the Via 
Preneſtina,and at preſent is only a ſmall Stream, which enters Rome near the 
Porta Latina, runs acroſs the Swamps of the Great Circus, and ſerves to 
water its Gardens; it then diſcharges itſelf pretty precipitately into the Tyber, 
behind the Church of St. Maria in Coſinedin, below the great Common 
Shore. The Water of this Rivulet, is now called la Marrana. 
Amt The Emperor Trajan likewiſe made an Aqueduct for conveying Water 
of Trajan, to his Baths upon the Aventine Mount. This Water came from the Quar- 
and Aua ter of Formello, where formerly ſtood the old City of Veii, flowed along the 
dabatina. Campus Vaticanus, and croſs'd the Tyber, The Aqua Sabatina took its Name 
from the Lake Sabatius, now Bracciano, from which it Rowed, As it ſtill 


2 remains, 
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remains; I will take another Opportunity of informing you more at large 170. 
about it, when I come to ſpeak of the Place where it is now ſeen. May 16. 

Spartian, in his Life of Alexander Severus, ſays, that that Emperor like- Fn 
wiſe brought another Water to Rome, for the Uſe of his Baths, and that it N 
was called Agua Alexandrina, The learned Abbe Fabreiti ſome Years ago Alexan- 
diſcovered, by Means of an ancient Inſcription, ſome Remains of the Aque- ina. 
duct of that Water. It came from a Place now named Bottino, near Co- 
nne, where formerly lay the ancient City of Lavicum, which gave name 
to the Via Lavicana, not far from the Source of the Aqua Felice. 

The Aqua Antoniana was a Conduit of Water, which, as we have already Agua Ar- 
aid, was joined by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, to the Aqueduct of the roniana, 
Aqua Martia. The Septimiana, or Severiana, was brought to Rome, accord- Se/1i7:ia- 
ing to the Abbe Fabreiti, by the Emperor Septimius Severus, Father of Ca- pk 8 
racolla and Geta, for the Uſe of the Buildings which he had raiſed near the . 
Capena Gate, The Aqua Ciminia came from Mount Ciminus near Soriano, 
betwixt Viterbo and Citta Caſtellana, upwards of thirty Miles from Rome; 
but this Water was not good to drink. The Agua Aurelia was, according to 
the Abbe Fabretti, the ſame with the Trajana. But as the Aqueducts of the 
Sabatina and the Aſiatina paſs'd by the Via Aurelia, it is probable that the 
Aqua Aurelia was one of theſe two. 

All theſe Aqueducts were made of very hard Bricks, four times as large Structur 
as our Bricks at this Time, but not fo thick in Proportion. The Arches of theſe 
were very ſolid and high in ſeveral Places. The Pipes were of Lead, and an, Free 
round, and all terminating to the Reſervoirs, or Caſtella, from whence the Magnifi- 
Water diſtributed itſelf into all the Quarters .of the City. In ſhort, they cence. 
were Works of prodigious Expence, and worthy of the Grandeur and 
Magnificence of the ancient Romans, as we learn from Rutilius. 


Quid loquor aerio pendentes fornice Rivos, 
Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 
Hos potius dicas creviſſe in Sydera montes, 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus. 


But among theſe Aqueducts, ſeveral are almoſt buried under Ground, Tho 
others entirely ruined, and others exiſt only in Pieces and Fragments. Yet chat are 
there are three ſtill remaining, which bring Water into Rome, The firſt alley 
is the Agua Virgo, in Italian, Agua Vergine, which Agrippa brought into the Aqua Vir- 
City. It was repaired by Pope Pius the Veh. The greateſt Part of its ,,. 
Water diſcharges itſelf into the large Fountain of Trevi in Trivio, and 1s, as 
I mentioned before, the beſt drinking Water in Rome. 3 

The ſecond is the Agua Felice, ſo called from Brother Felix, the Name % Fe. 
which Pope Sixtus the Vth bore, while he was Cordelier. This Pope brought 5 
it to Rome, from a Place above twenty Miles off. It paſſes near the Lake of 
Regillus, croſſes the Via Lavicana, enters into the Conduits of the Aqua 
Martia, and the Aqua Claudia, upon the Jia Latina, and turning to 2 
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May 17. TT E took a ſhort Walk to Day, out of the Porta Capena, at preſent 
: orta = called Gate of $f. Sebaſtian. Solinus ſays, that it was called Capena, 
ina, Ori- 


1707. Side along the Walls of the City, it diſcharges itſelf by three large Stream 
May 16. near the Square, where the Remains of the Baths of Dioclecian are to be 
ſeen. N 

vue 11 The third is on the other Side of the Tyber. It is the Aqua Alſiatina of the 
Halina. Ancients, which comes from the Lake of Bracciano, about thirty five Miles 
from Rome; Auguſtus was the firſt who brought it into the City. Its Aque- 

duct being almoſt ruined, Pope Adrian the Second cauſed it to be repaired 

and Pope Paul the Vth compleated it with ſo much Magnificence, that it 

changed its ancient Name for that of Aqua Paola. This Water paſſes by the 

Via Aurelia, and goes up to the Faniculum, where it diſcharges itſelf into a 

great Baſon, by three large Mouths. I ſhall have occaſion at another Time 


to ſpeak to you of this fine Fountain more particularly, and of that of the 
Square of the Baths, 


CHAP. XLII. 


Rome, and its adjacent Country. Gate of St. Sebaſtian, forme 
Porta Capena, and curious Obſervations upon this Part of the City, 
Many Ruins without that Gate, and Temples which anciently ſtud 
near it. Tomb of Cxcilia Metella deſcribed. Hiſtory of that Ro- 
man Lady, and of her Lover Clodius. Strange Adventure men- 

tioned by Mr. Miſſon exploded. The famous Paſquin, his Statue, 
and ſome of his Satyrs. The Author ſuſpends his Fournal during 


the Summer Seaſon, 


in of this becauſe it was through this Port that People went to Capua. Others wil 
Name. have it, that it received this Name from a Temple dedicated to the Ca- 
mene, or the Muſes, which anciently ſtood without this Gate, and that it 
was called Poria Camæ na, and not Capena. Belides this Temple, there was 

a Wood conſecrated to the ſame Muſes, by Numa Pampbilius ſecond King 

of Rome, to which, he made his ſimple People believe, he retired in the 
Night-Time to converſe with the Goddeſs Ægeria. 

440 Co They ſtill ſhew a Fountain named 17! Fonte della Caffarella, which had its 


; Source, as we are told, in that very ſame Grotto where this Religious King 
farelia. - 
entertained his pretended Goddeſs, | 


geria eſt que prebet aquas Dea grala Camanis 
Ila Numa conjux, confiliumque fuit, 


The 
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The Roman People go, the firſt Sunday of every May, in Crowds to 1707. 
Fountain, there to celebrate a down-right Bacchanal ; where more than May 17. 
one Man gets drunk, and more than one Woman loſes her Gloves. 3 

It was through the Porta Capena, that the Via Appia paſs'd, which was Length of 
the longeſt and moſt conſiderable Highway in all Lah, as we learn from the /7« 
the Poet Svalius: SEE Alia. 


Appia Longarum teritur Regina Viarum. 


For firſt of all it led from Rome to Capua, and afterwards to Brunduſium, 
now Brindiſi. I will, at another Time, give you an Account at large of 
this celebrated Pavement, But to return to the Portia Capena. 
Near this Gate was alſo anciently a Place conſecrated to Mercury, by the % M. 
| * ; | » OY Aua Mer- 
Name of Aqua Mercurii, This Place uſed to be very much frequented by ci, and 
the People of Rome. Here they threw ſome of that Water upon one ano- ancient 
ther's Heads, invoking Mercury's Name, and praying to this God to ablolve Hethen 
: w Ceremony 


them of all the Sins they had committed, eſpecially thoſe of Murder and 
Perjury. Ovid mentions this Water of Mercury and its Virtue, in his 


Faſts. 


Eft Aqua Mercurii Porte vicina Capenæ, 
Si juvat expertis credere, Numen habet. 


May not this Cuſtom very well account for the Holy Water, with which 
all Catholics, both good and bad, are ſo plentifully beſprinkled by their 
Prieſts ? 


It was likewiſe by the Porta Capena, that the victorious Horatius returned A Menu» 


to Rome, loaded with the Spolis of the Curiatii; but this was after he had ment of 
embrewed his Hands in the Blood of his Siſter, whom he met and mur- e =» 
dered near this Gate. They ſtill ſhew us the Remains of a triumphal Arch, n 
which, we are told, was erected to the Memory of this Roman Drawcanfer 
Horatius, and of his Victory; nay. the Antiquary Raſini pretends, 
that the large Tower which is ſeen in a private Perſon's Garden, aboat a 
Muſket Shot from the Gate, is the Remains of his Siſter's Tomb. 

As the Via Appia was lined on both Sides with many Temples, and a vag ma. 


* 


vaſt Number of Tombs and Mauſoleums of the moſt conſiderable Perſons ny Rui.s 


among the Romans, there is no Place in the Neighbourhood of Rane where near the | 


we ſee more Ruins of all Kinds of Buildings, than without the Peoria Ca- Porta Ca- 
| 12/14. 


bend. This has given occaſion for ſome Antiquaries, but without any man-? 
ner of Foundation beſides the great Quantity of Ruins, to maintain, that 
the greateſt Part of the City was bullt here, and that it has changed its 
dituation, | 

Others pretend, that theſe are the Ruins of a great Street, which run in a Strange 


ſiraizht Line from the Porta Capena to Alba or Alban, and which, fay they, Cumera 
WS ned on both Sides with Shops, ſo that a Packet, or Letter, br any ase 
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1757. thing elſe, paſſing from Hand to Hand, from one Shop to another, Was 
May 17. inſtantly conveyed from Rome to Alba, or from Alba to Rome. Don't 
think that this ingenious Invention, was a much quicker Way of conyes. 
ing Intelligence, than your Penny-Poſt at London!? In good earneſt, I cant 
conceive how thoſe Gentlemen, the Antiquaries and other Men of Learn. 


Ro uE. 


ing, can raiſe up to themſelves a thouſand Chimeras, with Regard to the 

Situations, Streets, Palaces, Temples, and other Buildings of Cities, which 
have now no Exiſtence; and yet they talk of them with as poſitive an 
Air, as if they had been Eye. Witneſſes to them all; though, for the mot 
part, they never exiſted but in their Brains, which are but too much ſtuf'y 
with the Grandeur, the Excellency, and Superiority of the Ancients in 
every Reſpect. But to return to the Antiquities that lie without the PHvt 
Capena. 

Chief The Ruins of this pretended Great Part of Rome, or this long Street, 

buidins ſtretching all the Way to Alba, are only the Ruins of Temples, Mauſs 

wigs leums, and other Buildings, which ſtood formerly along this Road. Among 

Gate. others, there was a very large Building called Caſtrum Pretorium, erected 
by Tiberius, and which occupied a vaſt Piece of Ground, and ſerved as Bir- 
racks for lodging the Pretorian Soldiers, who were the Emperor's -Life. 
Guards, with their Officers. There were alſo the Temples of Honour and 
of Virtue, through which the Roman Soldiers were made to paſs before they 
were led out to War; to put them in mind, that it is only by Virtueand Cou- 
rage, that Honour or Glory can be acquired. The Temple of Hope, and a Tem. 
ple of Tempeſt built by the Conſul L. Cornelius Scipio, in Performance of a 
Vow which he had made during a furious Tempeſt, wherein he had almoſt 
loſt his Fleet, betwixt the Iſles of Sardinia and Corfica, Ovid mentions 
this Temple in his Faſts, but in Terms that are very obſcure, to thoſe who 
are unacquainted with this Adventure of Scipio's, which happened in the 
Year of Kome 492. His Words are, 


Je quoque Tempeſtas meritam Dulubra fatemur, 
Cum pene eft Corſis obruta claſſis aquis. 


A very Some Years ago, there was dug up in the Ruins of this Temple an an- 
ancient cient Marble, which is believed to have been formerly ſet into its Front; 
InfcriP- the Inſcription upon it is in as barbarous Latin, as that upon the Roſtral 
_ Pillar of C. Duillius, erected to the Honour of that Conſul but a Year or 
two before; but its Syntax is vaſtly more barbarous. It is as follows. 


HONC. OINO. PVOIRVME. CONSENTIONT. R. DVONORO. 
OPTVMO. FVISSE. vIRO. VVCIO. SCIPIONE. FIVIOS. BARBATI. 
CONSOV. CENSOR. AIDIVIS. HIC. FVET. HIC. CEPET. CORSICA. 
AVERIAQVE. VRBE. DEDET. TEMPESTATIBVS. AIDE. MERETO. 


To 
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To ſpare you the Trouble of decyphering the true Conſtruction of this 1707. 
ſtrange Inſcription, I will give it you as I had it from our Antiquary, who May 17. 
retends, that the Romans of thoſe Days uſed the Letter V for L. You Ro. 
e the Truth of this Aſſertion better than J do. 14 Explana- 
tion of it. 
Hunc omnino plurimi conſentiunt Romani, in honorem optimi 
uiſſe viri Lucii Scipionis Filii Barbati, Conſul, Cenſor, 
Aedilis hic fuit, Flic cepit Corficam Aleriamque Urbem : 
Deait Tempeſtatibus Aedem merits. 


The Temple of the God of Rigicule, or Laughter, lay only two Miles Temple 

from the Porta Capena. It was dedicated by the Romans to this New. of the 
faſhioned Deity, becauſe Hannibal, coming to beſiege Rome when it was too God of 
late, was obliged to decamp, to the great Laughter, Hootings, and Mer- — 
riment of the Romans who were upon the Ramparts. The Modern Ro- 
« mans, you will tell me, keep up this Cuſtom of their Anceſtors; for if 
« theſe laſt made as many Gods and Goddeſſes as they had a mind, their 
Succeſſors now make as many He and She Saints as they pleaſe.” With 
all my Heart, only I muſt obſerve this Difference, that it was no more than 
the Senate and People of Rome who then deified, but now *tis no leſs than a 
Vicegerent of God who ſanctifies, and places Men among the Gods; and 
conſequently his Right for ſo doing, is by much better grounded. 

There was likewiſe, upon the ſame Road, two Temples, dedicated to ꝓemples 
Mars; the one by $Sy//a during his ZEdileſhip, where the Roman Soldiers, of Mars. 
who returned ſafe and ſound from the Wars, went ta conſecrate ſome Pi:ce 
of their Armour to Mars, or elſe their Wives or Daughters for them; as 
Propertius makes a Wife of an Officer who was in the Army fay, 


Armaque quum tulero porte votiva Capenæ 
Subſcribam, Salvo grata Puella viro. 


The other Temple of Mars is now converted into a Church, called that 
of St, Sebaſtian, the Curioſities of which I will afterwards make you ac- 
quainted with. EE — 

Titus Livius, that great Miracle-monger, tells us, Signum Martis Appia Strange 
a ad ſimulacrum luporum ſudaſſe, That the Statue of Mars upon the Account 
{ppien Way, at the Sight of the Image of Wolves ſweated.“ If the Stataes of bh Lie 
the Pagan Divinities ſweated, why ſhould you Heretics cry out againſt the 
mages of the Virgin Mary which have wept; and againſt Crucifixes that 
have bowed their Heads? 

The moſt entire of all theſe Antiquities, is the Tomb or Mauſoleum of nb of 
Cecilia Metella, Daughter of Q. Cæcilius Metellus Creticus, who was Con- FS 
lul with Hortenſius, in the Year of Rome 683, and ſubdued the Ifle of Crete Aitclia. 
to the Romans. It is a round Tower, with Battlements of an extraordinary 
Lhicknefs and Height, The whole is almoſt entirely faced with hewn 
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1707. Stones of a vaſt Bigneſs; and the Walls, we are aſſured, are thirty Feet A 
May 17- Thickneſs. A String of Feſtoons, intermixed with Heads of Oxen has 
FO occaſioned this Tower to be called Capo di Bove. , 
And 5 The Inſcription, which is upon a large Block of white Marble ſet into 
Inſcrip- the Wall, is perfectly well preſerved, and is, in very large Characters, a; 
tion. follows: | „ N 


eAECILIAE 
Q. CRETICI r. 
ME TE LLAE CRASSI. 


Deſcrip- The Gate of this Building was of Braſs, as we judge from the Hinges, 
tion of this which ſtill remain. It is hollow within, and very imperceptibly grows gra. 
Building. dually more narrow towards the Top, till it terminates in an Opening of a 
middling Size, which ſends the Light from above. Directly below this 
Opening, there is another Hole in the Ground, where, in the Time of Pope 
Paul the Third, who died in 1549, was found a very beautiful magnificent 
Marble Vaſe, containing the Aſhes of that Lady Cæcilia Metella, and which 
is {till to be ſeen entire in the Palace Farneſe. Upon ſounding a Trumpet 
in this Tower, the Eccho is heard eight diſtinct Times. In 1106, while 
Pope Paſchal the Second was abſent from Rome, one Stefano Corſo, a rich 
powerful Man, but a bitter Enemy to the Pope, ſeized and fortified this 
Tower, and did a thouſand Miſchiefs from it upon the Romans, till the 
Pope's Return, who had a great deal of Difficulty in driving him and his 
Party from it. 
Hiſtory of Notwithſtanding this, Cæcilia Melella was of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
= N Families in Rome, and Wife to Craſſus the richeſt Man in the Republic; 
us her Others ſay, to Lentulus Spinther, who divorc'd her; yet for all that, ſhe was 
Lover. debauched to ſuch a Degree, as to give herſelf up to the Son of the Come- 
dian Aſop, named Clodius, You know that this Fellow was a- moſt enor- 
mous Prodigal and Glutton. He gave a remarkable Proof of both thoſe 
bad Qualities, one Day after making a Debauch with his Miſtreſs Metella, 
when he plucked from her a Pearl of an immenſe Price, (which had beena 
Preſent from her Huſband) and after diſſolving it in Vinegar, he ſwallowed 
it down with a jocoſe Air, The Lady was angry at this, but her Gallant 
to appeaſe her, ſwore that it was the moſt delicious Liquor he had ever 
drunk. ES 
The Sto This you know is no idle Story, and that it was not the only Time that 
ry con- this Prodigal had regaled himſelf with ſuch a Liquor. Macrobius mentions 
firmed by jt in ſome Place; Pliny, ſpeaking of the precious Pearl which Cleopatra 
2 made Mark Anthony ſwallow, adds, Prior id fecerat Rome in unionibus mag- 
ne taxationis Clodius Tragedi Aſopi filius, relitlus ab eo in amplis opibus be- 
res; ne in Triumviratu ſuo nimis ſuperbiat Antonius pene Hiſtrioni compard- 
tus, Sc. Clodius, the Son of #/zp the Comedian, who left him an im- 
% menſe Eſtate, was the firſt that did this in Rome, with Pearls of 7 ol 
| 2 I | | de Vaude. 
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« Value. And leaſt Anthony ſhould grow too proud in his Trium- 1707. 
« virate, he was almoſt compared to a Player.” Valerius Maximus May 17. 
mentions this Prodigal, and ſays; Aſapi Tragadi filius, non ſolum per- = 
lite, ſed etiam furioſe luxurie Fuvenis, cantu commendabiles aviculas im- 
manibus emptas pretis, in coena pro ficedulis ponere, acetoque liquatos magne ſum- 
me uniones potionibus aſpergere ſolitus, ampliſſimum Patrimonium velut amaram 
ſarcinam quam celerrime abjicere cupiens. The Son of Eſop the Player, a 
« Youth who was luxurious even to Diſtraction, uſed to ſerve up for Bec- 
« caficos, to Supper, the fineſt Song-Birds which could be purchaſed at the 
« moſt extravagant Rates, and to ſpice his Bowls with Pearls of a vaſt 
« Price diſſolved in Vinegar; being fond of ridding himſelf of an im- 
« menſe Eſtate, as if it had been a cumberſome Load.” And Horace, in 
his Satyr III. Lib. 2. expreſly mentions the Pearl of this Epicure's Mi- 
ſtreſs Metella, which he diſſolved in Vinegar and gulped down, | 


Filius A ſopi detraftam ex aure Metellæ 
(Scilicet ut decies ſolidum exorberet) aceto 
Diluit inſignem baccam, qui ſanior, ac fi 
Aud idem in rapidum flumen jaceret ve cloacam ? 
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Let us return to the Tomb of this Lady of Pleaſure. Mr. Miſſan, Strange 
Tom. II. Page 237 of his Travels into Ita, ſays, That the Abbe Fa- Adventure 
« brett; made him obſerve, at the Entry of this Monument, a Kind of an _—_ 2 
« Opening like a Well; into which a Gentleman of Ceſena, named D. Ma- OT 
« lateſta $!rinati, fell, without any of his Company perceiving it: That ploded. 
the Pit being deep, ſome ſudden Fit had hindered him from calling out, 
or if he did call out, no body heard him: That his Friends being aſto- 

* niſhed at ſeeing one of their Company eclipſed, without being able to 
account what had become of him, returned and left him : That about 

« ſixty Hours after, this poor Gentleman had ſcratch'd out to himſelf a 

% Paſſage ; that pale, weak, and hungry as he was, he entered the next 

** Houſe, where after telling his Story, they gave him ſome Broth,and took 
ſo good care of him, that he quite recovered in a ſhort Time.“ Is there, 

I would aſk you, the ſmalleſt Probability of Truth in this Story? Never 

was a Fable fo ill put together, The kind of Opening ike a Well, as he calls 

it, is not at the Entry of the Monument, but in the very Middle of it, and 

directly under the Opening that lets in the Light; and is that very Hole 

where the fine Vaſe I have mentioned was found, which contained the Aſhes 
of Melella. Beſides, it is fo very ſhallow, that by ſtooping a little I touched 

the Bottom of it with the End of my Cane. It Mr. Ain ſhould think 

proper to inform us, that this 1s not the ſame Hole into which his Gentle- 

man fell, he is under a Neceſſity of producing another Opening, which is 

[:mpoſtible for him to do, or that this Gulph cloſed of itſelf, as did that of 

Ainphiaraus before Thebes, or that into which the Roman Curtius leap'd 

With his Horſe ; otherwile, was it not more natural for him to endeavour to 
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FN Eh, 


get out the ſame Way he came in, than to be ſcraping for fixty Hours to find 
a Paſſage out; not to ſay that this ſuppoſes, that he muſt have had Tallons 
of Braſs or Steel, ſtronger than thoſe of a Griffon, Add to this, that the 
Gentleman could not be very far from the Company he came along with 
when he fell in; and it was natural for his Friends upon miſſing him, t, 
conclude, if he was not poſſeſſed of Fortunatus's Cap, or Gyges Ring to ren. 
der himſelf Inviſible, that he muſt have fallen into ſome Hole; and then 
can we ſuppoſe that they would have left him ſo negligently, and with ſuch 
Indifference as they did? At leaſt they ſhould have brought People from 
the neighbouring Houſes to aſſiſt them in ſearching for this unhapyy 
Man; they ought to have made a noiſe, and to have called every Moment 
aloud to make him hear them; and as the Hole, by Mr. Miſſon's own 
Account, is but at the Mouth of the Tomb, they would not have gone far 
to have found him. | 
But ſuppoſing all thoſe improbable Circumſtances I have produced were 

inſufficient for deſtroying the Credit of this Story; I will give you a poſi. 
tive Argument, which will admit of no Reply. Our Antiquary aſſured us, 
that this very Malateſta Strinati of Ceſena was {till alive, living at Rome, a 
particular Acquaintance of his; and that he would bring us to talk with 
him whenever we had a Mind: That this Gentleman has always denyed 
this Story of Mr. Miſſon as an Invention; treating him as a groſs Romancer; 
for that no ſuch Accident ever happened to him or any other Malateſt 
Strinati ſince the Flood of Noah. | 

My Lord Duke of Shrew/byry did me the Honour to tell me the ſame Thing 


at Augſburg ; and that Mr. Miſſon having impoſed upon the Abbe Fabretti, 


who put a great many Queſtions to him relating to King James II. and the En- 
gliſb Nation; the Abbe who reported them as actual Truths to Cardinal 
Howard, was made Game of by his Eminence for his Credulity : That the 
Defire of being revenged on Mr. Miſſon, had ſpirited him up to tell him, 
and prevail upon him to inſert into his Journal, as true, this Story of Ma- 
lateſta Strinati, and a great many Stories of the ſame Nature. For it is certain 
that he has a great many Narrations of Things that are trifling, uſeleſs, or 
falſe, and many Omiſſions of what is eſſential, But when one writes for the 
Public, he is accountable for what he writes, and therefore ought to inſert 
only the naked Truth, ſtripped of all Paſſions and Prejudice, 


You have heard fo often of Paſquin, that I imagine I ſhould commit 
Treaſon againſt the Majeſty of Satyr, if I did not give you ſome Account 
of that famous Cenſor. A Thing happened three Days ago, which 
obliges me to mention him to you, as well as his Friend Marforts, 


Ouis te Marfori, quis te Paſquille tacebit 
Oracla elingui promentes marmore vera, 
Quorum fama volat totum vulgata per orbem ? 


Alter 
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Aterni vates vos inclyta turba Poetæ 1707 
May 18. 

Semper flore novo cumulabunt, ſemper honore, 9 

Votiva & veſtris appendent carmina templis. Rowe, 


Paſquillus, dorſo qui ſcommata publica portat 
Trans Alpes, Batavoſque, & pigri regna Bootes, 
Unus flagitii vindex, tacitumque flagellum eſt 
Quem propter nitidi timeant peccare Quirites, 


Paſguin is only a very mutilated Statue, without Arms, Legs, or Noſe; Statue of 
in ſhort it is quite disfigured, and in worſe Plight than the poor Deiphobus this laſt. 
the Son of Priam and Hlector's Brother, whom Æneas meets in the Elyzan 


Shades, 


Atque hic Priamidem laniatum corpore tolo 
Deiphobum vidit, lacerum crudeliter ora, 

Ora manuſque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 
Auribus, & truncas inhoneſto vulnere nares. 


Here Priam's Son, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whoſe Face and Limbs were one continued Wound; 
Dishoneſt, with lop'd Arms the Youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his Noſe, and ſhorten'd of his Ears. 
Dzxypen. 


The Statue of Paſquin is Grecian Marble, by a good Hand, and eſteem'd 

one of the oldeſt in all Rome. It is leaning againſt a Houſe in the Corner of 

a Square which is now called Paſquin's Square. The Author of the Jour- 

nal ſays, that it ſtands in the Square Navona; which is falſe. 

We have different Accounts of the Original of this Statue; ſome ſay, And it; 
that it formerly was a Statue of Hercules, others of Alexander the Great, Hiſtory. 
others of a Roman Soldier or a Gladiator, which 1s generally thought the 

moſt probable Opinion. A certain Poet of the 16th Century makes Pa/- 

(4in the Author of an agreeable Fiction; by ſaying that he was formerly 

that very Lycas who brought to Hercules, as a Preſent from Dejanira, the 

Shirt dyed in the Blood of Neſſus the Centaur, the Poiſon of which killed 

that Hero, But this Story is too long here to mention. ES) 
This is no more than a Fiction; but we are told by Tradition, that a Original 
Taylor, one Maſtro Paſquino had formerly his Shop in this Quarter, and of its 
that it was formerly the Rendezvous of all News-Mongers, and Gapers af- Name. 
ter Wonders, and Coiners of Concetii ; and that Maſtro Paſquino, who was 

Man of Humour, and had an arch ſatyrical Turn, ſuffered no Body to paſs 
vithout giving them their Cocket; ſo that all the waggiſh Things that 

vere ſpoken all over the City came to be called Paſquinades. Sometime 

alter this Taylor's Death, while the Cardinal de St. Praxede was building the 

I | Ur fin 
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2 Vin Palace, this Statne was found in digging up that Spot; they then fixed 
Dit againſt the Corner of the Houſe where it now ſtands, and gave it the 
Rowe. Name of Paſquin; and affixed to it all the Satyrs and Libels that were mage 
in Rome. Marforio, which is another mutilated Statue in one of the Courts 
of the Capitol, generally interrogates Paſquin upon ſome Subject or other, 
and the latter never fails to anſwer him in his Faſhion ; that is, very archly. 
ora of This Cuſtom however ceaſed for ſeveral Years; and all the Paſpanadv 
Salle were fixed in the Night-Time againſt ſome Pillar of the Collonade of St. P 
upon Cle er; but they have again begun to paſte them up againſt Pajquin. Soon after 
ment XI. the Election of Clement XI. the following bloody Paſquinade was found in St. 
Peter's Square. Paſſuin was repreſented upon a Leaf of Paper, bewailing 
himſelf and holding in his Hand an earthern Vaſe called in [alan By. 
cale, Marforio aſked him why he cryed, ſince they had made ſo good a 
Man Pope: Upon which the other anſwer'd: Come non vuvi che mi lagni, | 
per tre pile che bavevo, m hanno dato un Boccale ? That is, “ don't you ſee 
<« that for three Pots I have got only one Boccale. Three Pile or Poto were 
the Arms of Pope Innocent XI. the laſt Pope, and the Word Boccale ſignifies 

a weak Man, as well as a Veſſel or Yaſe. 
We have had a Report for ſome Time, which ſtill continues, as if the 
Emperor's Troops in Lombardy were preparing to march towards this Side; 
and then to penetrate into Naples, and make themſelves Maſters of that 
City. Juſt about that Time the Pope was very much buſy' d in regulating 
the Length of Eccleſiaſtic Caſſocks and Periwigs, and ſuch other Trifles 
Upon which, another Concetto was ſound upon the Statue of Paſquin, in an- 
ſwer to a Queſtion put to him by Maforio, What he thought of the Pope and 
his Occupations, juſt when he was upon the Point of being mauled by a German 
Army ? To which Paſquin anſwer'd in a very few Words: Clemens XI. Ponli- 
fex maximus in minimis, minimus in maximis, That is, Clement XI. is 
« preat in trifling Things, and trifling in great Things.” Theſe Sarcaſms 
and many more, occaſioned ſome Cardinals and other Miniſters of his Holl- 
nels, to give him almoſt the ſame Advice, that was formerly given to Pope 
Alexander VI. which was to order Paſquin to be thrown into the Yer; but 
that Pope ſaid he was afraid if he gave ſuch an Order, and if it was executed, 
the Statue would be converted into a Frog, and wou'd croak Satyrs againſt 

him more than ever. 

The Au. Now, Sir, I muſt inform you that I am obliged to take leave of you for 
 rhor ſuſ- a pretty long Time; that is with Regard to my Journal. I ſhall be buly 
ipends his in ſome Affairs that have happened to me, for almoſt a Month to come. 
Va ne Then the Heats will come on, which in this Country, and eſpecially in this 
Summer. City are inſupportable, and will laſt at leaſt for three Months. During all 
this Time one dares ſcarcely venture out of Doors; conſequently I can 
ſee nothing, nor write you any Thing worthy your Attention, However, 
you may depend upon it that I will manage Matters ſo, that this Retreat 
ſhall not be quite uſeleſs either for you or myſelf, _ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. —— 


Rome. The Autbor reſumes the Thread of his Journal, and begins 
his Deſcription of this City, by that of the River Tyber. Pons 
Alius, or Bridge leading to the Caſtle of St. Angelo: Its Hiſtory 
and Magnificence. Moles Hadriani, or Tomb of the Emperor Adrian, 

and its Hijtory. Caſtle of St. Angelo deſcribed. Remarkable Hi- 


ſtory of Ranucius, Son to the famous Alexander Farneſe, Duke 
of Parma. 


Diffcite eft ſatiram non ſcribere : nam quis inique 

Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe 

Cum vos Romulide vobis ignoſcitis, & que 

Turpia Cerdone, Voleſos, Brutoſque decebunt ? 

Quid fi nunquam adeo foedis, adeoque pudendis 

Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora ſuperſint? 

Ad ſcelus, atque nefas quodcunque eft Pure ur A ducit,* 


JuveNaAL Sat 1, 
Primores Populi arripuit, Populumque Tributim 
Scilicet uni æquus Virtuti, atque ejus Amicis. 
Hor aTivs de LuciL1o loquens. 
SIR, 
HE Heats were never known in the Memory of Man to be ſo Great 
violent as they have been for theſe four Months'paſt ; ſo that I have fifty Heats at 


Times repented my ſhutting myſelf up with my Companions in t his curſed Re in 


hat 
Place, = : — 


* To view ſo lewd a Town, and to refrain, 

What Hoops of Iron could my Spleen contain! 

But Nob/es, you who trace your Birth from Troy, 

Think you the great Prerogative enjoy | 

Of doing Ill, by Virtue of that Race ; 

As if what we eſteem in Coblers baſe, 

Wou'd the high Family of Brutus grace. 
Shameful are theſe Examples, yet we find 


(To Rome's Diſgrace) far worſe than theſe behind. 


STEPNEY, 
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1707. Place, which has been a real Purgatory to us. I had however laid out a 
S-ptem- Plan of Buſineſs for myſelf, elſe J believe I ſhould have dy*d of Languor, Ex. 
ber 17. z cepting ſome Viſits received and payed, and walking from Time to Time a 
Rowe. little Way towards the cloſe of the Day, we have been all the while coop'd 
up in our Inn without any other Employment but ſome Books and the Pen 
to kill the Time with, If I ever am trepann'd into Rome at this Seaſon 
again, I ſhall be contented to undergo any Puniſhment whatever, No, 
I would not paſs ſuch another Time, not for the Papal Dignity. 
The Au- Thanks to Heaven theſe violent Heats are abated all of a ſudden. 80 
thor re. that we are now about to begin our Peregrinations, and I conſequently m 
ſumes bis Journal; which I hope to make more worthy of your Curioſity than ever. 
Journal. At leaſt whatever happens, I can never be deſtitute of Matter, and I hope 
ou will be ſo kind as to excuſe all Defects of Form. | | 
The Quotation which I have affixed from Juvenal and Horace to this 
Chapter will let you underſtand that, in Imitation of thoſe famous Satyriſt, 
I am reſolved not to ſpare the Vices of the Romans. You may depend on 
it, that I will not miſs a ſingle Opportunity that is in the leaſt favourable 
for attacking them; were it in the Perſons of their High Priefts, their Poni. 
fices Maximi, whom I value no more than I do the meaneſt Cerdone; ; 
that is People of a lower Rank when they are vicious. I will even now and 
then vent my Gall upon inanimated Beings,I mean upon thoſe Objects which 
the Antients have fo much extolled in their Writings, and ſo many People 
admire ſtill, The wretched Remains of extravagant Magnificence of the ald 
Romans. People indeed every Day flock from all Parts of Europe to fee 
them. But when all Accounts are adjuſted and ballanced, theſe unhappy 
Ruins are not worth taking all thoſe Pains toſee them; for as Fanus Vitals 
an Italian, and a very good Poet, ſays: 


Pome little Quid Romam in media queris, nous Advena, Roma? 
or nothing En Rome in Roma nil reperis media, 


to what it . | ; 
et tas Aſpice murorum moles, praruptague ſaxa, 


merly. Obrutaque horrenti vaſtd Theatra fitu : 3,23, 
H.ec ſunt Roma: Viden, velut ipſa Cadavera lautæ 
Urbis, adbuc ſpirent imperioſa minas? 
Aula Romani reſtat nunc nomints index, 
Vi queque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquis. 


The Tyber Let us begin our Satyr by our Obſervations upon this Aula, by which 
digen Name Janus Vitalis deſigns the ber. We went to Ripe!ta, which is here 
River, Called one of the Ports of this River, that we might ſurvey it more nearly. 
But I frankly own that Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and all their Bre- 
thren mult have been real Gaſcons to boaſt ſo much as they do of this River 
in their Works; for in our Eyes it did not approach what they have ſaid of 
it by fifty Degrees. In ſhort, it is a pitiful paultry Stream. We mult 

9 | however 
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however OWN, that indifferent as this Rivergenerally is, yet ſometimes it is 1707. 
in a furious Paſſion. It ſometimes ſwells to ſuch a Paſſion as to convince 17 
the People of Rome that there is nothing like being ſmall for having Cou- & 4 
nage. By this it would appear as if the God of the Tyber wanted to be re- Rows. 
venged of the Affronts he daily receives from the modern Romans by their 
fling his Bed with a thouſand Ordures, which more and more augments 
the natural Infection of his Waters, Thus we may, without exaggerating, 
jay, that this Deity ſo famous, and ſo much boaſted of among the old Ro- 
ans, has the cruel Mortification of being every Day up to the Ears in the 
vileſt Naſtineſs and Filth. | 

This pitiful Toad's-Neſt owes all its Reputation to the Hyperboles Origin of 
of the Latin Poets, Its firſt Name was Albula on Account of the Whitiſh- its Name 
ne6 or rather Yellownels of its Waters: But Tyberinus a King of Alba happen- audits 
ing to be drowned in it, it was called after that unhappy Prince, ourle. 


Cumque Patris Regnum poſthunc Tiberinus haberet, 
Dicitur in Thuſce gurgite merſus aquæ. | 


Ovi p. Faſt, Lib. 1. 


Ever ſince that Accident it has been named Tyber, and will be fo to the 
End of the World. It riſes in the Appenine Mountains, not far from the 
Town of Monte Corvaio, betwixt Tuſcany and Romania; and in its Courſe, 
which is but about fifty Leagues, it receives forty two Brooks; or, as 
the Laliaus call them, Rivers: The Chief of which are the Nera, formerly 
ar; and Teverone, formerly Anio. The Heer runs very flow from its 
Source to Peruſa; from thence it paſſes to Todi, O:ricoli, Citia Caſtellana; 
and aſter dividing Rome into two very unequal Parts, it diſcharges itſelf 
twelve Miles from that City into the Tuſcan Sea, betwixt Oftia and Porto. 
Tae Antiquary Giacomo Pinarolo, and ſome other Italians have wrote, that 
its Breadth at Rome is 960 Feet, but you may depend upon it that this 13 
a very ſtrained 1talian Hyperbole : For the greateſt Breadth of the Tyber 
at Rome is not above 300 Feet; and I tell you nothing but from the bet 
Authorities. 

Auguſtus was the firſt who widen'd its Channel to facilitate its Courſe, _. 
Trajan lined its Banks with large Blocks of Stone; as Agrippa Son-in-Law FRO Of 
'0 Auguſtus had done in Part before him: Beſides, Tyajan eſtabliſhed Cura- 8 
tors and Overſeers, who had the Charge of cauſing it to be cleanſed, and 
its Keys repaired from Time to Time. This appears from an Inſcription 
upon an antient Marble in the Villa Medicis belonging to the Family of the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany, in the following Terms: 


Vor. „ ä H h h Ex 
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Its fre- 
quent In- 
nun da- 
tions. 
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Ex auttoritate. Imp. Caeſ. Divi. Trajani. Auguſti. 
Parthici, F. Divi. Nervae. Pont. Max. Trib. 
Poteſt. v. Imp. Iv. Cos. 111. L. Meſſius. Ruſticus. 
Curator. Alvei. &. Riparum. Tiberis, & Cloa- 
carum. Urbis. R. R. reſtituit. ſecundum. prae- 
cedentem. Terminationem. proximi. Cippi. 

Pedes. C. xxs. 


Aurelian afterwards ordered the Banks of the Tyber as far as its Mouth to 
be fortify'd and ſupported by a ſtrong Wall, which has been fo often de. 
moliſhed by its Inundations, that there are only ſome Ruins now remain. 
ing here and there in the Road to Oſtia: But all the Pains and Expences 
which ſeveral Emperors were at to keep this little Mutineer in his Bed have 
been uſeleſs. No ſooner do the ſtormy Winds begin to blow from the Sea, 
than its Waters are not only damm'd up at its Mouth, but roll'd back 
with Impetuoſity. | | 


Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis, 
Ire dejeftum Monumenta Regis, 
Templaque veſte. 8 
Honk Ar. 


When the Sun melts the Appenine Snows which fwell the Rivulets 
falling into the Yer, all theſe concurring make this River ſwell in a ſur- 
priſing Manner, and occaſion. thoſe Inundations that bring ſuch Deſolations 
upon Rome whenever they happen. As theſe are pretty frequent, we ſec 


| Inſcriptions faſtened to the Walls of the Houſes, and ſeveral Poſts, mark- 


ing the Year and Height of every extraordinary Inundation. There have 
happened near fixty ſince the Foundation of Rome, which have ſerved as ſo 


many Scourges for hat City of Abominations, The two moſt conſiderable 


Badneſs of 


its Waters. 


happened in the Year of Rome 791, and in the Year of our Lord 1598, 
under the Pontificate of Pope Clement VIII. Beſides the other Havock 
which this laſt mentioned Inundation made, they reckoned that 1500 
Souls periſhed by it. | „„ = 

If we are to believe the Italian Antiquaries, the Waters of the Tyber are 
excellent for drinking. But I can aſſure you confidently that this is falſe. 
For every Time that I attempted to make the Experiment, I found them 
very deteſtable. Beſides, why ſhould the ancient Romans, and even ſome 


of the Popes have been at ſuch a prodigious Expence in making Aqueduds 


to convey other Waters to Rome, from Diſtances upwards of thirty or forty 


Miles, if thoſe of the Boer had been as good to drink ? 
As 
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As its laſt overflowing had very much hindered its Courſe in a great 1707. 
many Places, and left a great Number of little Marſhes in others a Dutch tag 
Engineer, Who paſſes for a very able Man in his Profeſſion, undertook to Ce 
:emedy the one, and drain the others: He likewiſe had the Charge of clean- Rows. 
ing the Bed of the Tyber, from the Place where it enters, to that where it Its Bed ve · 
eaves the City, for a Sum, which, tho? not exorbitant, would have made |? 
him eaſy all the reſt of his Life, As he was a very zealous bigotted Catho- 
lic, the Wags gave out a Story, that the Pope had offered him the Alterna- 
tive of either giving him a large Sum, or a Paſsport to Paradiſe. This 
made Paquin oblerve, that his Holineſs was much in the Right to offer this 
Bigot heavenly Treaſures, but to keep the earthly ones to himſelf. 8 

The Execution of this Engineer's Propoſal to clean the Bed of the Tyber, {1 E 
would infallibly have produced three very advantageous Effects: In the firſt would be 
Place by cleanſing its Channel, that River would have been rendered much to remedy 
deeper, and conſequently more navigable every where than it now is: In u = 
the next Place, the Sand and Mud thrown out of it, when laid upon its 
Banks, would have rendered them much higher on each Side, and might 
have prevented in a great Meaſure its Inundations and Overflowings, from 
making for the future ſuch Deſolations as they generally do: And laſtly, 
what a Treaſure in Statues, Columns, and even in Gold and Silver, might 
they not have found, which would have amply repaid the Pope for the Ex- 
pence he would have been at to reward the ingenious Dutchman, For is it 
not very probable (beſides the Things which the different Inundations of 
the Tyber had drawn into its Bed) that the twelve or thirteen Sackings of 
Rome, at different Times, muſt have induced her Inhabitants, deſperate at 
ſeeing themſelves ruined by thoſe mercileſs Barbarians, to have thrown 
great Part of their Riches and Curioſities into that River, rather than 
{ce them fall into their Hands. Notwithſtanding all this, that Jea- 
louſy which the Lalians naturally entertain againſt all Strangers, induced 
ſome of the Engineers of Rome to get it inſinuated to the Pope, by 
Means of his firſt Phyſician, that the Heat of the Sun would draw ſuch a 
Quantity of Vapours from the Mud, as might occaſion a Peſtilence in the City 
lutficient to kill half of its Inhabitants. Thus we ſee that a fooliſh Tender- 
nels of Conſcience in this Pope, ruined a Project fo laudable and advanta- 


geous in every Reſpect, 


4 en 


n0w upon the Tyber, and may be about 330 Foot in Length. It has been _ 3 
frequently damaged by the Inundations of this River, which are ſome- Hiltory 
times terrible. In the Year 1450, which was that of a Jubilee, an innu— 
merable Multitude of People, both Natives and Strangers, returning from 
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1707. 
Septem- 
Ber 15. 


Ro Mk. 


Very 
much 
beautiſied 
by Cute. 
amt IX. 


Caſtle of 

St. Aa gelo, 
and (ri- 

gin of its 
Name. 
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ſteing the Ceremony at St. Peter's Church, ſo overloaded this Bridge 
one of its Arches was broke down, and a vaſt Number of People drowned 
This Misfortune happened under the Pontificate of Nicholas V. who cauſed 
this Arch to be repaired, and ſtopped up, to render it more firm, Þ, 
Clement VII. ordered its Entrance to be enlarged, and the two Statues o 
St. Peter and St. Paul, of very fine white Marble, to be placed on each 
Side of it. The one is by the Hand of Lorenzetto da Bologna, and the 
other by Paolo Roſſi a Roman, The great Innundation which happened 
under Clement VIII. in the Year 1598, did it very great Damage; But it 
was repaired by that Pope, and afterwards by Urban VIII. IS 

Pope Clement the IXth, however, was the Perſon who gave it the noble 
Appearance which it now has. This he did in 1668, being the Year he. 
fore he died. The Architect was the Cavalier Bernini, and it conſiſts of five 
Arches of large hewn Stone, the upper Part of which is paved witha broad 
blackiſh Flag. Its Sides are adorned with two Baluſtrades of Tihurtin Stone, 
called here by the People Travertine Stone, interwoven with a large Iron 
Rail of fine Workmanſhip. Theſe Rails are ſeparated from Space to Space, 
by Pedeſtals of the ſame Stone, upon which are placed the Statues of St. P. 
ter. and St, Paul, with thoſe of the ten Angels, who hold the principal In- 
ſtruments of our Saviour's Paſſion. They are all of very fine White Mar. 
ble ten Foot high, and by very good Hands. The Angel which holds the 
whiping Pillar, is by Antonio Raggi; the Figure ſhewing the Handker. 
chief of St. Veronica, is by Cofimo Fancielli; and Girolamo Lucenti made 
that which holds the Nails. The Statue ſupporting the Croſs, is by the 
Hand of Hercole Ferrata; that which holds the Launce, is the Work of 
Domenico Guidi; Lazaro Morelli made that which holds the Whip; the two 
others, which ſhew the Crown of Thorns and the Dice, are done by Paal 
Naldini. The Angel who holds the Inſcription of the Croſs, is the Sculp- 
ture of the Cavalier Bernin ; and the laſt, which holds the Spunge, is by 
the Hand of Antonio Giorgetli. This Statue is, by Connoiſſeurs, eſteemed 
to be the beſt finiſhed of them all, and next to that, thoſe who hold the 
Launce and the Croſs. Woe 

At the Extremity of this Bridge, ſtands the Tomb of the Emperor Hi 
drian, formerly called Moles Hadriani, but now the Caſte of St. Angelo. It 
got this Name becauſe, in the Time of Gregory the Great, the Plague having 
laid waſte the City of Rome, and killed great Part of its Inhabitants, this holy 
Pope, who, to implore the Mercy of God, was walking in Proceſſion at the 
Head of his Clergy from the Church of St. Mary Major to that of St. Pe- 
ter, had no ſooner come to the Middle of the #Han Bridge, than he ſaw in 
the Air, directly above Hadrian's Mauſoleum, an Angel, who was putting 
a bloody Sword up in its Scabbard, in Sign of the Anger of God being 


that 


appeaſed: Accordingly the Plague ſtopt the Moment the Angel had dit- 


appeared to the Pope's Sight, This is what they call an inconteſtable Mira- 


cle, founded upon the authentic Teſtimony of the Holy Pope, his i 
—_ an 
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and all the People of Rome, who had drawn down the Divine Vengeance 1707. 
upon their own Heads, by their abominable Crimes. | vp 8 

The Tomb of Auguſtus, in the Time of Hadrian, was fo full of the Aſhes Ron. 

of his own Family, that that Prince thought proper to have another built Hittry 
on the other Side of the Tyber, for himſelf and his Deſcendants. Procopius 8 5 
"forms us, That the outer Walls of this Tomb were ſquare, and of a “ 
«moſt beautiful Parian Marble. That theſe Walls contained a large round 
« Mauſoleum, the Outſide of which was ornamented with Columns andStatues, 
«1nd that on the Top: of the upper Story ſtood the Statue of that Emperor, 
«ypon a triumphal Chariot drawn by four White Horſes.” The Statue and 
Chariot was taken away after his Death, and agilded bronze Pine-Apple, 
about ten Feet in Heighth, in which that Prince's Aſhes were contained, put 
in their Place; and they ſtill ſhew us the ſame Pine-Apple in the Gardens of 
the Belvedere in the Valican. The Alhes of his Favourite Antinous were 
likewiſe ſhut up there, as were thoſe of his Succeſſors the two Antonini. As 
to the Statues and the Columns, the former were beat in pieces by the Sol- 
ders of Beliſarius, and thrown down upon the Heads of the Goths while 
they were belieging them in this Tower. The Columns, at preſent, ſerve 
13 Ornaments to St. Peter's Church, to that of St. Paul without the Gates, 
and ſeveral others. 

This Mauſoleum was likewiſe for ſome Time named Turris Creſcentii, Was call-] 

becauſe when this Creſcentius Nomentanus was Governor of Rome, he chaſed © e 
from thence Pope Fohy the XVIth, and fortified himſelf in the Tomb of _ l 
Hadrian, after the Manner of thoſe Days. There he kept his Footing for 
{ome Years with a Number of Robbers, whom he had collected from all. 
Parts of 1zaly , but the Emperor Otho the IIId making himſelf Maſter of 
the City in 1002, he beſieged this Rebel in his Fortreſs, and forced him to 
ſurrender at Diſcretion, He was cut in pieces by the Emperor's German 
Soldiers, who were irritated at his having occaſioned the Death of a great 
many of their Companions during the Siege. 

Boniface the VIIIch, whom the very beit Catholics own to have been one Made into 
of the moſt wicked Popes Rome ever had, and who died mad in the Begin- 4 wing 
ning of the XIVth Century, was the firſt who gave any Form of a Caſtle to . 
Hadrian's Mauſoleum. Alexander the VItb, by Birth a Spaniard, and Fa- 
ther to the celebrated Cæſar Borgia, both of them no better than Boniface 
the VIIIth, ordered the ſquare Tower to be erected which we ſee upon the Top 
of this ancient Mauſoicum. It was he likew:ſe who ordered the Gallery of 
Communication to be made, by which the Popes ever fince that Time, 

Gring Wars and Troubles, have always retired from the Vatican into the 
Callle of St, Angels, without being perceived. For this Purpoſe, he ordered 
al the Buildings upon the Ground where that Gallery now ftands to be 
eat don; and amongſt others, the Tomb of C. Aurelius, whoſe Name 
ine Aurelian Gate ſtill bears. 

The Antiquary Pinarolo ſays, that this Tomb of C. Aurelius was a larger and Tomb of 
Ener Pyramid than that of C. Cæſtius; which, I think, is not conſiſtent 1 ar a Aurelius, 
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wor Print of Old Rome, containing all its Buildings, drawn from ancient Mö. 
Sepf. 15. numents, ſuch as Marbles, Medais, and Ruins which are ſtil remainino 
Pot ings by the learned Pyrrhus Ligorius, a Roman ; the Pyramid betwixt the N,, 
and Cri- Iladriani and the Vatican Mount, is called there Monamenium Sempy,. 
ticim mii, and not Aurelii. Be that as it will, the Pyramid, which in this Print 
upon it, appears actually almoſt as large as that of C. Ceſtius, was deſtroyed by that 
wicked Pope, who would have ſacrificed to his own Safety, all the ancient 
Monuments which now draw the Curious in ſuch Numbers to Rome. Lafeels, in 
his Account of Jah, ſays; That Pope Clement the VIIth ſaved himſelf by 
this Gallery from the Fury of the German Soldiers, moſt of whom were 
&« Lutherans, and had ſworn each to eat a large Piece of his Fleſh.” After 
the authentic Teſtimony of our honeſt Prieſt, who was zealous to Mag. 
neſs and Enthuſiaſm for the Church of Rome, will you continue to main 
rain, that Heretics are not really Man-Eaters? 
4 remartz: Of all the Popes, Urban the VIIIth contributed the moſt in rendering the 
able Tow- Caſtle of St. Angeloa kind of a Fort. There remains of Adrian's and his 
crof ga. Sticceſſors the Antonini's Tomb, nothing but a Tower, or a half Tow, 
ound hich is round, and of a vaſt Circumference; and it is upon the Top of this 
Tower that Alexander the VIth erected the ſquare Tower I have mentioned 
to you, from which a great Part of the City may be ſurveyed. Quite a-to 
ot this laſt Tower there ſtands, upon a Pedeſtal, a Marble Angel, done by 
Raphael of Monte Lupo, which is upwards of ſix Fathoms in heighth; and 
is placed there to confirm the Viſion of Pope Gregory the Great, The Aſcent 
to it is by three different Stair-Caſes, which become narrower the nearer the 
Top; and we there fee ſome very wretched Lodgments for the Governor and 
other Officers of the pitiful Garriſon which the Pope keeps here. 
Fortifica. The large round Tower is ſurrounded with a Kind of a ſquare falſe Bro. 
tions of It is compoſed of four Curtains, who have at their four Angles, four ſmali 
St. Huge. irregular Baſtions, and very much raiſed like the reſt of the Work, the 
> Callie, Hhole being faced with very ſolid, large Blocks of Stone; and theſe are ths 
four little Baſtions they have chriſtened by the Names of the four Evange- 
liſts, The outer Fortification is more regular. It is a Hexagon of fix 
great Baſtions, all of them faced, with their Ditches and Curtains. Betwixt 
the ſquare Work and this Hexagon, there is a great ſloping Ditch, which 
one paſſes by a wooden Bridge. However, notwithſtanding all the Regu- 
larity of this Hexagon, it is defective in ſeveral Reſpects. One of its Ba- 
{tions has only one Flank and one Face, which extends to another Face in 
Form of a Curtain, which runs facing the Street and the Elian Bridge, 
"till it meets the Flank of the oppolite Baſtion: What is more, this 
great extended Face has no Ditch. I ſaw no Out-work z they have 
only been attempting to make here a Cover'd Way, which is terribly ruin'd. 
i ne Glacis, as well as the Parapets, are in ſo ill a Plight, that they appear 
as it they had only been laid out. Beſides, I remarked that all along there 
ere hollow and riſing Grounds which are not levelled, very large and capa- 
44013, and would ſerve for as many ſure Lodgments on the Counterſcarp. 
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To conclude, though this Place is not commanded on any Side, and though 1707. 
commands all that Part of the City which lies along the Boer, it could Shi. 15. 
not hold out long, if it were attack'd in Form. | 3 

If we were to believe thoſe who ſhew this Caſtle to Strangers, its Arſenal The Ar- 
is provided with Arms of all Sorts, for more than 6000 Men. But this, I ſenal, ard 
alfure you, is a mere Tralian Rhodomontade, for I know well, that there of Ty, 
are not half ſo many. As to its Cannon, Jouvin de Rochfort, and the ano— A 
nymous Author of the Travels through France and Italy, boldly ſay, hey 
are the fineſt in Europe; adding, that there are fix of them, which were Pre- 
ſented 10 Pope Urban tbe VIIIch, by a King of England; the other, by a Qucen 
of the Country : I likewiſe put you upon your Guard, not to believe one 
Word of all this. There are, in Europe, 20,000 finer Cannons than thoſe 
in the Caſtle of St. Angelo; and I believe you would find a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in diſcovering the Name of that King or Queen of England, who 
made a Preſent of thoſe {ix fine Cannons to Pope Urban the VIIIch. This 
Pope came to the Pontificate only in 1623. Queen Mary, who was the moſt 
likely to have made ſuch a Preſent to the Pope, had been dead ever ſince 
the Year 1558. Her Siſter and Succeſſor Elizabeth, died in 1603, and 
would never be ſuppoſed to have ſent brazen Thunder-bolts to thoſe, who had 
thundered ſo many ſpiritual ones againſt her and her Father; and her Succeſſor 
James I. was ſo far from ſending Cannons to the Popes, that he defended 
the Proteſtant Religion againſt them, with all the Elegance and Energy of 
his learned Pen. As to his Son Charles I. he had Employment ſufficient at 
Home againſt his own Subjects, for all the Cannons he was maſter of. Thus. 
you ſee what it is to charge one's Memoirs or Tablets, greedily and injudi- 
ciouſly, with all the ridiculous S:uff which the 7:alians impoſe upon 
Strangers. | „ 

The Truth is, they ſhewed us ſome tolerably handſome Cannons in the Remari- 
Caſtle of St. Angelo, but they were founded by Order of Pope Urban VIII. able Can- 
himſelf, of Part of the Copper which he brought from the Portico and ns. 
other Places of Agrippa*s Pantheon, Amongſt others, there is one with this 
Inſcription on it, Ex clavis trabealibus Porticus Agrippæ; Out of the Nails 
belonging to the Beams of Agrippa's Portico,” From which you may 
judge of the largeneſs and length of thoſe Nails. They likewiſe preſerve, 
as two great Curioſities, in this Arſenal, a Cannon carrying 48 Pounds, 
half Braſs, half Iron; which, they pretend, to have been the only Piece of 
Artillery which the Conſtable Colonna had when he beſieged and took 
Rome, in the Popedom of Clement VII. : 

The Hall, and the few Rooms which compoſe the Pope's Apartment in The 
this Caſtle, are painted in Freſco, by the Hand of Perin del Jago, as well as Apart- 
the Chapel. In the latter, there is a Picture repreſenting the Hiſtory of _ 
St. Gregory the Great's Viſion, In another ſmall Arſenal, which is quite at and their 
the Top of the Caſtle, they preſerve one of the Bells of the poor Town of Curioſities 
Caſtro, which Pope Innocent X. who was of the Houle of Pamphiii, ordered 
324: 10 
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1707. to be ſack d and raz'd, becaule its Inhabitants had killed their Biſhop. The 
Sep2. 15. likewiſe ſhew here, the Piſtol which the Conſtable Colonna wore at his | 
AAR wen he was killed upon the Rampart of the City; with that of tl 
ROM Ja | : 3 ie 
tamous Robber, whoſe. Head is placed in a ſmall Nich within an Iron Grat. 
at the Entrance of the Milian Bridge. They likewiſe preſerve the E. 
ilols which had like to have occaſioned the Death of Ranutins Farneſe, Son 
to the famous Alexander Duke of Parma, and Governor of the Lom. Cann. 
tries under Philip II. of Sain. The Story is worth relating. 
Pemarka- Sjx!/us the Vth, that famous Scoine- Herd, at leaſt by Education, bein 
„ come to the Popedom, affected ſuch a Severity in his Conduct, as made 
. Lan him formidable to all good Catholics, eſpecially in Ly; as he picqued 
Tara. himſelf upon being a great Juſticiary, he cauled the Police of the State and 
his own Ordinances to be obſerved with the utmoſt Severity, One Day 
being informed by his Spies, that notwithſtanding the Prohibition he had 
iſſued againſt wearing F Ire-Arms, Prince Razucius, who was at Rome upon 
ſome Buſineſs of his Father's, and preſum'd that his Birth and Character 
put him above this Prohibition, never came abroad without Piſtols in hi, 
Pocket; he ordered him to be arreſted in one of the Rooms of the Valicay, 
where he was waiting in order to be introducad to an Audience of the Pope, 
which he had demanded. They took his Fiftols from him, and he wa 
inſtantly carried Priſoner to the Caitle of St. 90, | | 
Orgered Cardinal Farneſe, Uncle to Ranuucius, knowing what Lengths Maſter 
to be fut Sixilus was Capable of going, ſpared no Sollicitations to molify him in Fe 
to death : . 3 | 
by Sri  VOUr of his Nephew 3 and the cunning Pope, on his Part, made him hope, 
V. by the gloſſing Anſwers he gave him, that he would ſucceed, But th: 
good Cardinal was quite aftoniſhed when he was privately informed, by 
meansof the Pope's Secretary, who owed his Fortune to him, that he had 
Juſt diſpatched an Order from his Maſter to the Governor of the Caftle af 
St. Angelo, to cut off Prince Ranucius's Head, as ſoon as he heard the Clock 
ſtrike ſuch an Hour. The Cardinal judged by the Manner of this Proct- 
dure, that all his Inſtances would be ineffectual with a Man who could re- 
ſolve to put to death, for a mere Trifle, the only Son of a Sovereign Prince, 
whoſe Name was fo very famous in the World; and beſides this, the N. 
phewy to Philip II. of Spain, the moſt powerful Prince in Europe. He 
therefore concluded, that the only Means by which his Nephew's Life could 
be ſaved, would be by putting all the Clocks in the Neighbourhood of the 
Caſtle an Hour backwards; and gaining thoſe who had the Charge of them 
by the Power of Money, this Expedient was punctually executed. 
IIis Liſe He then went and begg'd all the Cardinals, who he knew had moſt to 
{xvel0y ſay with the Pope, to join their Solicitations with his, in procuring his Ne- 
A Witty 5 E132 - : *11; d 
viratagenm Phew's Enlargement of his Holineſs, which they willingly agreed to do. 
The ſubtle Pope, who durſt not venture flatly to diſoblige all thoſe Cardi- 
nals, amuſed them for ſome Time with fine Words; but aſſoon as he ſaw 
that the Hour he had appointed for the Execution of Ranucius was py 
e 


be appeared to yield to their Importunity; and commanded a ſecond Diſ- 1707. 
arch to be made out to the Governor of the Caſtle, with Orders to deliver t. 15. 


*he Prince up to his Uncle. The Cardinal upon this, thinking he had no * 


Time to loſe, went full ſpeed to the Caſtle of St. Angelo with this Order. 
he Governor having read it, thought the Pope had changed his Mind, 
ad immediately put Ranucius into his Uncle's Hands, who made him ſet 
out Poſt without the Loſs of a Moment. Thus he ſaved his Nephew, by 
playing one Stratagem againſt another. It is ſaid, that this Prince when he 

et out, could not help ſwearing a moſt horrid Oath, that he would endea- 

your at the Hazard of his Life, by all Means imaginable, to be revenged of 

this curſed Friar. This Action, and ſeveral other Inſtances of Severity, or 

-1ther Brutality of Pope Sixtus V. occaſioned the Conclaves, after his Death, 

to take particular Care never to raife to the Papal Chair, any Cardinal who 

nad been a Monk before his Promotion. 

The greateſt Curioſity I met with in this ſmall Arſenal in the Caſtle of Armour 
gt. Angelo, was a compleat Suit of Arms lined with Crimſon Velvet, which 5 15 
Pope Clement the VIIIch, a Horentine of the Aldobrandini Family, wore when v Ir 
ze went to reduce the City and Duchy of Ferrara to the Obedience of the 
Holy See. In this he reſembled Pope Julius the Second, a Genoeſe, who 
threw St. Peter's Keys into the Tyber, that he might take St. Paul's Sword 
by which he occaſioned the Death of upwards of 25,000 Men, in leſs than 
four Years, Very fine Succeſſors theſe of the Prince of Peace! By this 
Armour it would ſeem as if Pope Clement the VIIIth had been a Kind of a 
Giant, ſince the Cuiraſs which he wore in his Expedition to Ferrara, is of 
a prodigious Circumference. 


We likewiſe ſaw the Place where the Tiard's or Triple Crowns of the The large 


Popes are kept under ſeveral Keys. Amongſt theſe, they made us obſerve ee, 
O Haves 


one, in which the large Diamond is ſet that belonged to Charles the Bold, the Bold. 


the laſt Duke of Burgundy, who was killed at the Siege of Nancy in 1476, 


and which was the fineſt that was at that Time in all Europe. We are 


told by Hiſtory, that a Swi/5 Soldier, having found it in the Plunder of 
that unfortunate Prince's Camp, ſold it to the Curate of his Village for a 
Crown; that this Curate ſold it to a Goldſmith for two Ducats; that the 
Goldſmith ſold it for 7,000 Florins to a Jeweller, who had 12,000 Ducats 
for it from another Jeweller; and that this laſt ſold it for 20,000 Ducats 
to the Pope, who ordered it to be ſet in his Triple Crown. 
There is in the Caſtle of St. Angelo a much greater Curioſity, than any TcaGre 


Thave yet mentioned; and that is, a Room which, we are aſſured, is under of Pope 
twenty Keys, and in which are contained five Millions of Roman Crowns; Siu, V, 


which Pope Sixtus V. lodged there during his Pontificate, with a Bull pro- 
hibiting all his Succeſſors from touching it, under Pain of Excommunica- 
tion, excepting ſome one of them and the Church ſhould be reduced to ex- 
treme Neceſſity. After this Inſtance of arbitrary Power, will you deny 
that a Yice-God, who durſt venture to excommunicate all his ſucceeding Vice- 
Gods to all Eternity, has not a Power of fulminating Bulls of Excommuni- 
Volt. II. | > ek cation, 
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TRAV ES 2-2. 

cation, againſt all Kings and Princes of this Earth ? However that Matter 
may ſtand, I can ſcarcely believe that the Succeſſors of this Pope, who al 
of them minded only the enriching their Families during their ſeveral Pon. 
tificates, have been fo tender in their Conſcience, as to ſuffer five Millions ot 
Crowns to moulder in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, without daring to touch them; 
eſpecially as they are fully perſuaded, that all the pretended Infallibility 
attributed to them, is only a mere Chimera invented to impoſe upon Idiot, 

Perhaps you will not be diſpleaſed to ſee Theodore Beza's Epigram 
upon the Caſtle of St, Angelo. It is as follows : | 


Ceſareos cineres que Moles clauſerat olim, 
 Arx eſt Romano nunc ſacra Pontifici, 
Quaàm bene, qui Mortis nunc eſt mortalibus Author. 
Morti ſacratas retinet iſte Domos ! 


The Dome that once a Cæſar's Bones poſſeſt, 
Is now the Manſion of a Roman Prieſt. 
No fitter Lord can ſuch a Manſion have 
Than him, who buries Men in Error's Grave. 


CHAP. XIIV. 


Rome. Ruins of the Pons Triumphalis. Quirinal Mount, now called 
Monte-Cavallo. Two Marble Colgſſian Horſes. Their Hiſtory and 
Deſeription. A fine Fountain, and remarkable Story of Sixtus V, and 
a poor Prieſt, Palace of Monte-Cavallo, and the Manner in which 
the Cardinals are elected and promoted by the Pope, Droll Stun 
concerning the Promotion made by Urban VIII. Deſcription of the 

aid Palace. Beautiful Church of St. Catherine of Sienna, and 
ſeveral Antiquities. Palace of the Conſtable Colonna exactly - 
ſcribed. A fine Bas-rehief repreſenting the Apotheoſis of Homer. 
The Apartments of this Houſe, and their ſeveral Curiofities. Great 
Diſorders committed at Rome with Impunity. 


S we repaſſed the Ælian Bridge, we ſtop*d for ſome Time to conſider | 

the Ruins of Pons Triumpbalis, or, the Triumphal Bridge, It was 
along this Bridge that the Roman Generals paſs'd, when they went to the 
Capitol to return their Thanks to Jupiter Capitolinus, for the Victories they 
had obtained againſt the Enemies of the State. The firſt who triumphed 
in Rome was Romulus, and the laſt was the Emperor Probus. The Authors 
reckon up 322 Triumphs, beſides Ovations; and they add, that by a De- 
cree of the Senate, Guards were poſted at both Ends of the Bridge Je 
| | | hinder 
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hinder the Mob from paſſing it. Its Ruins are at preſent fo inconſiderable, 1707. 
that one can ſcarcely believe there had been a Bridge there. All the Tri- S. 15. 
omphal Pomp and Glory are now vaniſhed, Sic tranſit gloria Mundi, 838 
forgot to tell you, that formerly there was behind Hadrian's Tomb, a Hijpod-o- 
fine Circus which that Prince ordered to be made, and which was called 2 Ha- 
;ppodromus Hadriani, but there is not now the leaſt Veſtige of it remain- . 
ing. Ipſæ periere ruinæ. 
As we were informed Yeſterday, that the Pope was this Day to make A Sy. 16. 
Promotion of two Cardinals, we went this Morning to the Palace of Monte Palace of 
Cavallo, to ſee that Ceremony. This Palace is built of Tiburtin Stone, as 2% 2 
are almoſt all the great Palaces in Kome, and takes up part of the ancient Origin of 
Quirinal Mount, ſo called from a Temple which was there dedicated to thatName 
Quirinus or Romulns, built by the Romans after his Death. This Mount, 
or riſing Ground, is at preſent commonly called Monte Cavallo, on account 
of two Marble Coloſſian Horſes, which Pope Sixtus V. ordered to be placed 
upon large Pedeſtals, in the Square which is before the Palace. They pre- 
tend, that theſe two Horſes, with the Statues of the Men ſtanding by their 
Sides, repreſent Bucephalus, who was ſubdued by Alexander; and that they 
are the Trials of Skill, betwixt the two famous Greek Statuaries, Phidias 
and Praxitiles, to pleaſe that Prince. And thus it is that People are lull'd 
alleep by Tradition, both ſacred and prophane, A Man needs be no great 
Chronologiſt to know, that Phidias flouriſhed a hundred Years before Praxi- 
tiles, and that the latter was dead fifty Years before Alexander was born. 
t is true that we read upon the Baſis, Opus Phidie. Opus Praxitelis. But 
am perſuaded (that ſuppoſe theſe two Coloſſes were really the Work of 
theſe two Statuaries) they were made to repreſent Caſtor and Pollux, two 
great Horſemen 3 and not Alexander, who was born long after them. 
It is pretended, that theſe two Horſes were given to Nero, by Tyridates Hiſtory of 
King of Armenia. They were found amidſt the Ruins of Conſtantin's Baths, two Mar- 
in the Time of Sixtus V. who ordered them to be drawn out and placed ble Horſes 


upon the two Pedeſtals where they now ſtand, by the famous Architect hed ſeen 


Dominico Fontana, as appears by the following Inſcription, 


Xyſtus V. Pont, Max. 
. Colofſea hec Signa, temporisve deformata, 
Reſtituit. 
Veteribuſque repofitis Inſcriptionibus * 
e proximss Conſtantianis Thermis 
in Quirinalem Aream tranſtulit, 
Anno Salutis M.D.LXXXIX. 
Pontificatus quarts, 


If what the Inſcription fays is true, that theſe Horſes were drawn out of Citica! 


Conſtantin's Baths, it ſeems more probable to believe, that this Emperor had Obterva- 
. ordered 1 
Ity 


Opus Phidiz, Opus Praxitel's. 
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Sepr. 16. Baths, than to ſay, that the King of Armenia made a Preſent of them 


Sixtus V. à Window of the Quirinal Palace, ſaw by chance a ue Prieſt fitting upon 
a 


— 


1707. ordered them to he brought from Greece, to ſerve as an Ornament to bis 
1 ere: For what Probability is there, that theſe Horſes, which were * 
in the very Heart of Greece, ſhould gallop out of their own Country into 
Armenia? At leaſt, we have no Light from Hiſtory, by what Adventure 
they came into that Country; and Suetonius makes no mention of them ir 
that Emperor*s Life, though he deſcribes the magnificent Reception which 
Nero gave to the King of Armenia, when he came to Rome. 

And upon It is a real Pleaſure for a Man, who has no Belief in the Fictions which 
the Horſes the Roman Antiquaries impoſe upon Strangers, to hear them tell in Hiper- 
themſelves polical Terms; that theſe two Horſes have not their Match in all the World; 
and that no Sum, be it ever ſo great, is a Price for them, For my part, ] 
don't pretend to give myſelf out for a great Connoiſſeur; but I will ſay, un. 

der Favour of thoſe Gentlemen, and I will fay it after the beſt Judges of 
theſe Matters, that theſe pretended Bucephali are not worthy of ſuch vaſt 
Encomiums; that the Horſe which carries on its Back the Statue of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius in the Square of the Capitol, and the four Horſe 
which we fee over the great Gate of St. Mar#s Church at Venice, have 
more Beauties in one of their Limbs, than thoſe gigantic Horſes have in 
their whole vaſt Bodies. The ſeveral Mendings, the additional Members 
which have been made to their Statues, and all-devouring Time, has ſo diſ- 
figured them, that there is ſcarce any thing beautiful remarkable in theſe ſo 
much boaſted of Horſes. So that I will venture to fay, that their Excel- 
lence is only perceptible to a Parcel of Italian Pedants, who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be hurried along by all the Prejudices with which they are blinded 

in Favour of the ſmalleſt Trifle they are poſſeſſed of. | 

A fine Not far from theſe Coloſſuſes, ſtands a pretty handſome Fountain, which 
rountan, the ſame Pope Sixius V. ordered to be erected as an Ornament for that 


= 1 Square. We are told by Tradition, that that Pope one Day, leaning upon 


775 a Poor ONE of the Steps of this Fountain, greedily cating a 
Tien. 


gnotta as the Romans 
call it, or a ſmall Loaf, and drinking ſome of the Water from Time to 
Time, which he ſaved in the Palm of his Hand as it run from the Pipe of 
the Fountain. This Sight touched the holy Father with Pity, though it 
was a Paſſion he was very little ſubje& to in Favour of any Body. He 
{ent one of his Chamberlains to tell the Prieſt to come and ſpeak with him, 
The poor Prieſt at firſt thought that the Officer was bantering him, becaufe 
he had feen him make ſo ſorry a Meal; but perceiving his Holineſs at a 
Window, who made a Signal to him to come, he took courage and follow- 
ed the Officer, who introduced him into the Room. 
After he had kiſs'd his Holineſs's Toe, the Pope aſked him what Coun- 
tryman he was, and what he was doing at Rome ? The other anſwer'd him, 
that he was a poor French Prieſt, who had come to Rome to viſit our moſt 
holy Lady of Loretto, and the Churches of the Apoſtles St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and that having ſatisfied his Devotion, he was preparing to ſet out 


ſoon 
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oon for his own Country. Being aſked, if he had any Beneſice in Trance, 1707. 


and upon what he maintained himſelf at Rome? He replied, in a very in-9#- 16, 
genuous Manner, that he was not ſo happy as to be a beneficed Clergyman ;Y 


-ot but chat he had ſtudied enough to qualify himſelf for a Benefice, but 
char he wanted a Patron who was able to procure him one: That as for the 
elt, his whole Riches conſiſted in his Breviary; and that all his Revenue 
was a Julius, or ſeven French Sous, which he earned every Day by ſaying 
Mats, and upon which he was obliged to live; and that he even was forced 
to fave ſomething out of that to carry him home. This Diſcourſe, which 
ne delivered with a great deal of Sincerity, pleaſed the Pope ſo much that, 
remembering he had been formerly in a ſtill worſe Condition than that of 
the poor Prieſt, he gave him a Canonſhip in St. Mary Major, and Money 
enough to equip him decently. I don't know whether this Hiſtory be Ca- 
nonical or not, but I know it is become a pretty common Proverb at Rome, 
that one may gain a Canonſhip, by eating a Penny-Loaf befide the Fountain of 
Mount Cavallo. 


The Palace was begun by Gregory XIII. who was of the Family of the By whom 
Boncompagni of Bologna, upon the Deſigns of the Architects Flaminio Pontio, this Palace 
and Ottaviano Ma ſeberino. Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. continued it, and s built. 


Pope Pau! V. finiſhed it. Pope Urban VIII. built the Garden Walls, and 
Alexander VII. the Apartments poſſeſſed by the Pope's Family. The Popes 
generally ſpend the Summer in this Palace, both becauſe it is thought to 
be better air*d than any other Place in Rome, and becauſe of the fine Pro- 
ipect from it, which reaches all over the City and the Neighbourhood. 


The Statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, which are ſeen upon the great Deſcrip- 


Gate, are by the Hands of Stephano Maderno, and Beriolet; that of the Vir. tion it. 


gin, is the Work of Pompeo Ferrucci. Its great Court is magnificent, being 
160 Paces in Length, and adorned with a fine Portico, When we are at 


the Top of the double Stair-Caſe, we enter into a large Hall, called the 


Royal Hall, where the Pope gives Audience to foreign Miniſters. They 
likewiſe hold Conſiſtories there, and thoſe Congregations which are held in 
his Holineſs's Preſence for the Beatifications and Canonizations of Saints. 
The Ceremony which we ſaw this Day was in this Hall, and performed in 
the following Manner. 


His Holineſs was ſeated on his Throne, in his Pontificalibus, attended A Promo; 


with two Score of Cardinals ſeated upon Benches on his Right and Lett, tion of 


according to the Order of their Promotion, Their Eminencies went one Cardinals. 


after another to perform, what they call, their Obeiſance, or Homage to Bis 
Holineſs ; firſt went the Cardinal Biſhops ; then the Cardinal Prieſts, and 
laftly the Cardinal Deacons. This Obeiſance conſiſts in a profound Inclina- 
tion at the Foot of the Throne; another upon the higheſt Step of it; and 
another in retiring, after kiſſing the Pope's Knee. When theſe Reve- 
rences were over, the two Candidate Cardinals, who were Monſignor Valle- 
han, and the Repreſentative of Monſignor de Tournon, a Piemonteſe, who 1s 
now a Miſſionary in the Eaſt-Indies, having made their —— 
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1707. like manner, they fell down upon their Knees before the Pope and kiſſed h; 
S 16. Hands. Soon after, the holy Father having muttered over ſome Prayers 3 
hortations, I could not hear which, he gave each of them two Brotherly Hy K 
almoſt in the ſame Manner that Knight Errants are uſed to do in Roman” 
Then, after another muttering Pauſe, he coif'd each of them with G 
Red Hat. The Promotion being thus made, the moſt holy Father gare 
his Benediction to the whole Aſſembly, the Cardinals wiſhed their two new 
Brothers much joy, and then they parted and went Home. 
How they When the Pope deſigns to make a Promotion of Cardinals, he Writes 
are fin 4 with his own Hand, the Names of thoſe whom he intends to raiſe 80 
by the -- that Dignity, and orders them to be read aloud in the Conſiſtory, after 
Pope. having ſaid to the Cardinals who compoſe it Habetis Fratres. Then his firſt 
Miniſter ſends for thoſe that are named, who are at Rome, and preſents 
them to the Pope to receive from him the Red Cap; and his Holineſs gives 
them the Red Hat in the next Conſiſtory that is held. Till this Ceremony 
is performed, they are, as it were, Incognito, and cannot aſſiſt at the Aſſem- 
blies of the Cardinals. As to thoſe who are Abroad, the Pope ſends them 
the Red Cap by one of the Gentlemen of Honour belonging to his Bed. 
Chamber, unleſs they be in the Indies, or in ſome too diſtant Places upon 
Miſſions ; but as to the Red Hat, they muſt receive it either in Perſon, or 
by their Repreſentative, from the Pope's own Hand; and upon their enter. 
ing Rome for this Effect, they are received with a ſolemn Cavalcade. 
The Ha- The Habit of the Cardinals, is aCaſſock,the Rochet, the Mantle, and the Papal 
bit — wo Cape above the Rochet, in their ſolemn Functions, The Colour differs ac- 
*— cording to the different Occaſions; ſometimes red, ſometimes violet, and 
ſometimes a dry'd Roſe Colour. The Cardinals who have been Monks, wear 
no Habit of Silk, nor of any Colour, but of that belonging to their Order; 
but the Calotte or Cap, and Red Hat, are common to them all. 
Their Al- When the Pope makes a Cardinal, he generally gives him a Penſion of 
lowance. 1200 Roman Crowns, and 3000 down for rigging themſelves out. But 
the Monks only take this Penſion, as being poor from their Convents. The 
Secular Cardinals never take it, becauſe they generally are rich, either by 
their Patrimonies, or their Benefices. 
Droll Sto- The Promotion we ſaw to Day, put me in mind of the laſt made by 
ryofa Pope Urban VIII. in 1643. It was of fifteen Cardinals all at once, that he 
der wp might ſtrengthen the Intereſt of his Nephews after his Death. Moſt of 
114. de thele new Princes of the Church were of very mean Birth, and amongſt 
VUlth. others, Panciroli was a Taylor's Son. When they ſent this Liſt to France, 
Mr. Bautru, or the Count de Serran, who was a great Wag in thoſe Days, 
and in that Court, ſcratched the Name of Cardinal Fachine!ti out of the 
Middle of the Liſt, and wrote it quite at the Top, in large Characters. 
He then told them pleaſantly enough, that though every body reckoned 
up fifteen Cardinals in that Liſt, yet there were but fourteen z adding, that 


the Word Fachinetti, which in Lalian ſignifies a Scoundrel, was only . 
| Title 


Rome. 
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Title for them all; for almoſt all thoſe Cardinals, were only a Parcel of be Lare 


petty Scoundrels, 3 


2 8 Roux. 
uales ex humili magna ad Faſtigia rerum 


Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 
Juvex, Sat. III. 


But to return to the great Hall of Monte Cavallo's Palace. It is adorned The great 
with a fine Cieling, where we ſee the Arms of Pope Paul V. who was of Hall ofthe 
the Borgheſe Family; with a grand Freeſe painted by the Chevalier Lan- Palace. 
franc, and ſeveral Pictures by Carlo Maratti. The fine Baſs-relief above the 
Door, which opens into the Chapel of the Palace, and repreſents our Sa- 
viour waſhing his Apoſtle's Feet, is ſaid to be by the famous Landini, a 
Florentin. 5 

This Chapel, which any where elſe would be eſteemed a pretty large The Cha. 
Church, is hung with Red and violet Damaſk, in Lengths, with Gold Lace pet. 
and Fringes of Gold. The Altar-piece is of Needle-work, and prodigiouſly 
eſteemed ; but the Faſhion of this Country is to eſteem Things far above 
their Value, 

The Gallery, the Ceiling of which is gilded, was painted in Freſco by The Gat» 
Order of Pope Alexander VII. The great Paintings upon the right Hand lery and 
betwixt the Windows, repreſenting the Paſſage of the Red-Sea, the Battle 5 
of Joſtua with the five Kings of Canaan, that of David with Goliab, and na 
and the Hiſtory of Cyrus the Great, are by Gio Mielle, Pourguignon, La- 
zaro Baldi, and Cyro Ferri, The Ovals above the Windows on the ſame 
Side, containing the Burning Buſh, the Land of Promiſe, Gideon and the 
Fleece, and the Judgment of Solomon, are, the two firſt by Gio Franciſco 
Bulogneſe;, the third by Salvator Roſa; and the laſt by Carlo Ci, The 
great Paintings on the left Hand, viz. Adam and Eve driven out of Eaen, 

Mab's Ark, with all the different Sorts of Animals; the Sacrifice of Abra- 
bam; and the Hiſtory of Eſau and. Jacob, are painted by Angelo Canini; 
Gio; Paolo Schor a German, and Fabricio Chiari ; the Ovals by Egidio Schor, 
Brother to Gro Paolo, and Franciſco Bologneze, The Nativity, which is at 
one End of the Gallery, is by Carlo Marat: ; and the Hiſtory of Foſeph and 
| * which 1s at the other, by one Francis Molla, an able Swiſs 

Painter. 
The Pope's Apartment is all hung with Crimſon Damaſks in Lengths, The 
adorned with Gold Lace and Fringes; and the little private Chappel off it Popes A- 
is very pretty. Its Altar Piece repreſenting the Annunciation, is by Guido c 
and the Cupola is painted by Hannibal Carrache : Another Apartment, call'd wel. ” 
that of Gregory XIII. conſiſts of ſeveral Rooms and Cloſers, the Cielings of 
which are partly gilded and carved, and partly painted by the Cavalier 
Joſeph d' Arpino : Among the Pictures which are moſt eſteem'd in this Pa- 
lace, they put a great Value upon a St. Paul, painted by Guido Reni; an 

Annuncia- 
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1707, Annunciation by the ſame; and a St. Peter, by the Cavalier Lanfranc, an 
en. Ecce Homo, and a Preſentation by Albini, and a Madona of Moſaic, which 
Ger 10% 55 under the Dial of the great Hall, deſigned by Carlo Maratti. 

Rows: The Gardens are very agreeable, by the Freſhneſs of their Avenues, or 
The Gar- Walks of Myrtles and Orange Trees; by the great Nuinber of Fountains 
ensot the and Spouts of Water; by the Organ which is play'd by Water; by ſeveral 
dee. little Caſcades, and by a great Number of Statues and Vaſes, as wel 

ancient as modern. If our Antiquary told Truth, this Palace contains u 
wards of 1600 Chambers and Cloſets, Credat Judæus Apella, Non ego. 
A little to the Side of the great Porch, which looks to the Square, there 
ſands a great round Tower pretty low, furniſhed with ſome Pieces of Can. 
non for keeping at a Diſtance, and intimidating the Roman Mob in Caſe cf a 
Sedition; but good Catholic devout Souls ſay, that they are placed there 
only for firing upon Chriſtmas Day, Eaſter Sunday, St. Peter's Day, and 
on that of the Election of a Pope. 


Sofrem:- This Day we continued viſiting the Curioſities of the Quirinal Mount, aud 
617. its Neighbourhood, Not far from the Papal Palace ſtands the Church of 
St. Vitalis, formerly the Temple of Quirinus, near to which Pomponius A. 
ticus the Friend of Cicero had his Houſe and Gardens. The Temple of 
Neptune ſtood upon that Spot of Ground where the Church and Convent of 
St. Bernardin is now ſeen. | 
13 The Church of St. Dominic is remarkable for its fine Chapels, adorned with 
Temples. excellent Paintings; ſome of them by the Hand of the Cavalier Lanfranc, 
Church of by Molla, by Romanelli and Bagglioni; others by Luigi Gentile, Balaini, A. 
St. Doi- ſegrini, and Canuti. Beſides theſe, there are here two very fine Statues re. 
AY preſenting. Jeſus Chriſt and Mary Magdalen, by Antonio Raggi, with an 
| Image of the Virgin Mary, painted by St. Luke. 
Two fin- I likewiſe remarked in this Church the Tomb of a Lady of Quality, 
gular Epi named Margarita Rota de Taliacotio; over whom we read a long nauſeous 
taphs. Epitaph, which ends in this impudent Lye, importing, that her Huſband 
Paulus Manfredus, who was her Heir, cryd bitterly when be erefed ber 
Tomb; nay, that he engraved as it were this Epitaph by his perpetual Tears, 
If what this Mourner ſays is true, his Brains, if he had any, muſt all have 
turned into Tears of Aqua Fortis. 


Paulus Manfredus H eres Uſu fruftuarius 
: Conjugi Dulciſſimæ. 
Aſſiduts lachrymarum guttis hunc lapidem exaravit. 


Here is another Epitaph, which, tho? alſo very ſingular, is not quite ſo 
incredible. It is mentioned by Appian in his Antiquities : 


4 - S, OYLVIUS: 
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8. SYLVIUS, PAT ERNus. 2 
CONJUGI. DULCISSIMAE. ns 

CUM. QA. VIXIT. ANNIS. XX. Rome. 


SINE. BILE, AUT, LITE. 


The Church of the Nuns of St. Catharine of Sienna, is a perfect Jewel Church ot 
Cr fine Marble of all Colours, excellent Paintings, and fine gilded Sculp- st. Ca- 
tures. The Building is of the Architecture of Soria, and ſtands near the #harine, 
Place where formerly lay the Baths of Paulus Amilius. They even ſhew and gt 
ſeveral Remains of theſe Baths, whence this Part of the Quirinal Mount is Antiquity. 
called by Corruption Bagna Poli. It is in the Convent of St. Catharine we 
likewiſe ſee the ancient Turris Militiarum, ſo named becauſe by Order of the 

Emperor 7 rajan, Soldiers always kept Guard there, to prevent any Diſor- 

ders from happening in the Forum which went by his Name, and is not 

far from thence. 

The celebrated Baths of Conftantine ſtood where the Palace and Gardens Other an- 
of the Conſtable Colonna are now to be ſeen, and it was out of thoſe Gardens cient Pie- 
that they dug up, in the Popedom of Sixtus V. the two Colofian Horſes 25 
mentioned before, and which they want to paſs upon the Curious for the 
Works of Phidias and Praxiteles, We allo ſee in the ſame Place an In- 
ſeription upon an antique Marble in the following Terms: | 


And In- 
ſcription, 


Petronius. Perpenna, Magnus. Quadratianus. v. c. Ms. 
Praef. Urb. Thermas. Conſtantinianas. longa Injuria. &. 
abolendae. Civilis. vel. potius. fatalis. Cladis. vaſta- 
tione. vebementer. afflittas. ita. ut. agnitione. ſui. ex. 
omni. parte. perdita. deſperationem. cunctis. Reparatio- 
nis. adferrent. deputato. ab. ampliſimo. ordine. par vo. 
Sumptu. quantum. publicae. patibantur. Anguſtiae. ab. 
extremis. vindicavit. &. Proviſione. longiſſima. in. pri- 
ſtinam. faciem. ſplendidiorem. que. Reſtituit. 


This is not the only antique Marble that has been found in thoſe Gardens: Remains 
There are here alſo ſeveral Freezes and Cornices of fine Greek Marble, and of a Tem- 
of exquiſite Workmanſhip; which are looked upon as the largeſt Pieces of ple of the 
Marble in all!. Rome. There is no Doubt but theſe are the Ruins of the Sun. 
Temple of the Sun; which the Emperor Aurelian built in the ſame Place 
where theſe Gardens now are, after his Victory over Zenobia, Queen of 
the Palmyrenians. 1 5 

As to the Palace itſelf, tho* the Front of it is only begun, yet it is one palace ot 
of the moſt remarkable in Rome. The Court by which one enters it is pro- the Colon- 
digiouſly large; the firſt Objects that offered to our Eyes were ſome auk- nas. 

Vol. II, nnn 4 ward 


& 
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1707. ward Equerries, who were exerciſing ſome very beautiful Spaniſh Horſe- 
Seprem- belonging this noble Family. Tho' Italy had always the Character gf 
2 breeding excellent riding Maſters, yet I do aſſure you theſe were very in- 
Rome. different Ones, and they ſeemed greatly, in need of going to France or 
Turin to learn their Trade. N i n 
I:s lower The Apartment on the Ground Story which ſerves for the Summer, i; 
. filled with Statues, Baſs Reliefs and Paintings, The Connoiſeurs admire 4 
and their Buſt of very rare oriental Agat, repreſenting Annius Verus, Father to Mar. 
Curioſities, cus Aurelius, and the only one of that Kind in Rome; another Buſt of My. 
tiana; a Head of Nero in Bronze; a St. Jerom in Ivory; a Buſt of Cardi. 
nal Ferom Colonna, by the Cavalier Bernini: A Baſs Relief repreſenting the 
Deification of the Emperor Claudius, and another repreſenting that of 
Homer. | OI | py 
A moſt This laſt is vaſtly and deſervedly eſteemed, it being of moſt exquiſite 
beautiful Beauty, and is a notable Inſtance of the Genius and Ability of its Sculptor, 
N 8 whoſe Name was Archelaus of Prienna. It was dug up towards the Middle 
Satin of the laſt Century, from amongſt the Ruins of the Emperor Claudius 
Homers Country Houſe at Marino, We there ſee Homer ſitting upon a Chair with 
Apotheoſis a Footſtool; and the Chair is of ſuch a Form as they uſually give to the 
Gods or Perſons of Diſtinction. The Head of this Poet is adorned with a 
Crown of Laurel, as being the High Prieſt of the Muſes 1n his right 
Hand he holds a Volume rolled up ; and in his left a Kind of a half Pike 
or Javelin, as having ſung of Heroes. Behind his Chair are two Figures 
ſtanding; the one on the right has a Tower upon. her Head, and repreſents 
Cybele crowning Homer, Under this Figure we read the Words KOTMENH 
for OIKOTMENH, Time having worn the firſt Syllable out. The Figure 
on the left with Wings repreſents Time, as we learn from the Word XPONOL 
wrote under it; and ſhe holds a Volume in each Hand. On the two 
Sides of the Chair are two ſmall Figures on their Knees; that on the right 
repreſenting the Iliad, as we learn from the Word IAIA wrote beneath it, 
and that on the left the Odyſſey, as appears from the OATEEEIA, and belides 
it holds in its Hand a certain Ornament of the Prow of a Ship, called Aplu} 
trum, to denote the Sea Voyages of Ulyſſes. On the Side of the Footſtool 
there are two Rats repreſenting the Batrachomyomachia, or the Battle of the 
Frogs and Rats. Before Homer himſelf are the Preparations for a Sact- 
tice, with the Victim ready to be ſacrificed, and reſting upon the Altar, 
In the Air we ſee Jupiter with his Thunder Bolt and Eagle; and at a great 
Diſtance Mount Parnaſſus; the Muſes, and the winged Horſe Pegaſus." 
In ſhort, this is thought the moſt curious Baſs Relief in all 7aly ; but I ad- 
mire the Sagacity of the Antiquary Giacomo Pinarolo, who in ſpeaking of 
this Apothecſis, aſſures us that it is the Apotheoſis of Auguſtus, 


* The curious Reader in comparing our Author's Account of this famous Piece of Anti- 
quity with other Deſcriptions of it, will eaſily perceive the Inaccuracy of all the former Tra- 


: In 


veliers and Antiquaries in deſcribing it. 
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In a Room, which is all painted in Freſco by Gaſpar Pouſſin, ſtands the 170% 
Columna Bellica, which anciently ſtood before the Temple of Bellona. It was Septem- 
in this Temple that the Senate aſſembled, to reſolve on a War againſt any _*7: 
King, Prince, Or Republic; as ſoon as the Reſolution was taken, a Soldier Roux. 
mounted by Order on the Top of this Pillar, and from thence, with all his Columna 
Force, darted a Javelin towards that Quarter of the World where was ſitu- 1 7 
ated the Hoſtile Kingdom or Province which they were to attack. This Peſcrip. 


we learn from Ovid, in the ſixth Book of his Faſts, in the following Lines. tion. 


Profpicit a tergo ſummum brevis Area Circum, 
Eft ibi non parve parva columna note : 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu belli prenuncia mitti 
In Regem & Gentem cum placet arma capi. 


This Column is of Red Egyptian Marble, a Colour perfectly well agree- 
ing with War. It is adorned with ſeveral Legionary Figures, and military 
Enſigns of the Romans; with a Statue of Bellona on its Top. 

Another Room of the ſame Apartment, is all painted in Freſco, by the Other Cu- 
Hand of Tempeſta, repreſenting ſeveral Sea Storms. They likewiſe ſhew "9s 
in this Room ſeveral Vaſes, with petrify*d Plants and Herbs. There are 
alſo excellent Paintings in other Rooms; together with a Statue of Trajan, 
in the Habit of a Pontifex Maximus; one of Pallas, one of Venus, and one 
of Hora; together with ſeveral Bas- reliefs, where, amongſt other Things, 
we ſee the Heads of Titus, of Julia Mammea, Mother to the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus; of Macrinus, the Elder Gordian, and Galienus. Amongſt the 
moſt valuable Pictures in theſe Apartments, there is the triumphal Entry 
of Marc Antonio Colonna into Rome, after the famous Battle of Lepaulo, in 
which he commanded the Gallies of Pope Pius V. as being General of the 
Holy Church's Armies. This valuable Picture is by the Hand of Caroſelli, 

a famous Painter of that Time. 

When we mount the great Stair-Caſe to go to the other Apartments, we A fine 
ſee the Statue of Pyrrbus King of Epirus, who defeated the Romans in two Stair- Caſe 
bloody Battles; a Colgſian Head of Alexander the Great, his Horſe Bucepha- 
ls; and on the Top of the Stair-Caſe, there is a fine Porphiry Head of 
Meduſa, which was found in the Ruins of Nero's Palace. 

The Halls in the firſt Story, are adorned with the Portraits of the two the upper 
Popes Adrian the Firſt and Martin the Fifth, nineteen Cardinals, and filty- Apart- 
iour Generals of Armies, all of the ancient and noble Family of Colon. Tet: 
What a long Train of Captains and Heroes! Yet let me tell you, Sir, that 
cheir Deſcendant, the preſent Head of the Family, and Poſſeſſor of this 
me Houle bears, in every Reſpect, a very indifferent Character. 

In another Chamber richly furniſhed, we ſee two great Cabinets oi Ebo- Vail 
av, adorned with Ivory Bas-reliefs, which, we were told, coſt 25, or 30,000 =" roo 
Crowns, Theſe Bas-reliefs contain a great many Subjects from the Old as 
and New Teſtaments z and that in the Middle, which is of exquifite Work- 
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manſhip, repreſents the Lat Judgment, In the Room of the Ducheſs 4 


Paliano the Conſtable's Lady, there is another Cabinet enriched with twelve 
Amethiſt Columns, each a Foot in Height, and of an entire Piece, beſides 


a vaſt Number of other rare and precious Stones, particularly ſome with 


Figures on them; among theſe are the Heads of the Emperor Commody; 
and an p This Cabinet is ſupported by three Moors, of 
a very rare kind of Wood, enriched with Silver and Gilding. In another 
Chamber, we ſaw upwards of fifty Portraits of illuſtrious Ladies, both J. 
lian and Foreign, all painted by the Hand of Ferdinand Franſſen, a Flemiſh 
Painter, 1 5 { 

Tis in the ſame Chamber, and in an Alcove, that one ſees a moſt maggi. 
ficent Bed, made in the Form of a Sea Shell, and drawn by four Sea Horſe; 
of a pretty large Size; the whole Workmanſhip is extremely well gilded, 
This Bed was made upon a Deſign given by Paolo Shcor, a German Pain- 
ter, by Order of the Conſtable, the Father of the preſent Poſſeſſor; add 
to all this, that it is hung quite round with a very fine Gold Brocade. From 
this Chamber, we enter into a ſmall Gallery, the Walls of which are all 
painted with great Geographical Maps, and Repreſentations of the princi- 
pal Cities of the whole known World. 

But the moſt magnificent Part of this Palace, is the great Gallery, which 
is indiſputably, in every Reſpect, the nobleſt belonging to any Cardinal, 
Prince, or rich private Perſon at Rome. It was begun by Lorenzo Colonna, 
Grandfather to the preſent Head of the Family; but it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to particularize juſtly all the Objects that contribute to adorn this Gal. 
lery, which is 280 Roman Palms in Length, and 47 and a half in Breadth. 


I ſhall only acquaint you, that its Pavement is all of fine Sicilian Jaſper and 


Many 


beautiful 


Paintings, 


White Marble. The Columns and Pilaſters, which ſupport the two Ex. 
tremities of the Roof, are of very fine Faune Antique, with gilded Trophies 
betwixt them; and in the Iuterſtices on each Side, there are ſome of the 
fineſt Pictures in all the Palace. Tags | 

The following are the moſt valued among them; a Virgin Mary with 


the Child Feſus, accompanied by St. Fobn the Baptiſt and two other Saints, 


a He and She one on each Side, and God the Father, two Angels and two 
Cherubims at the Top of the Picture, the whole done by Raphael! Urbino, 
and valued at 12, 00 Crowns; an Adam and Eve, by Dominichino ; a Pith, 
by Guido; The Rape of Europa, by Albano; an Ecce Homo, by the fame; 
a very fine Picture, by Pouſſin, one by Guercino, one by Rubens, and one by 
Carlo Maratti. The great Vault is all painted over in Freſco, in a very 
bright Manner, by the Hand of Paolo Shcor, Therein we ſee the princi- 


pal Actions of ſome great Men of the Colonna Family, eſpecially the Battle 


of Lepanto, which the Antiquary Pinarolo calls always, and very fooliſhly, 
la Vittoria dell' Elephanti. The two little Vaults at both Ends of the Gal- 
lery, were painted lately by two Brothers, named Giovanni and Franciſo di 
Lucca. „ | 


Four 


throwh TTALY._ 

Four Mirrors, and the largeſt Mirrors, as we were aſſured, in all Rome * 
likewiſe adorn this Gallery, on which the celebrated Marco de Hori has Sept. 17. 
painted a great Variety of Flowers which appear natural. We alſo ſee in 
chis fine Gallery, thirty beautiful Statues, both Ancient and Modern; among 4a 72 
which there is an excellent one of Bronze, repreſenting to the Life, Marc . 
Antonio Colonna. Over and above all this, there are a great Number of dies. 
Buſts, and ſeveral Tables of fine rare Stones. In ſhort, if we are to believe 
common Report, there are in this Palace, nine different Apartments mag- 
nificently furniſned; a ſmall Arſenal pretty well provided with curious 
Arms, and 8800 Original Pictures, by Raphael, Michael Anpelo, the Car- 
yaches, Titian, Guido, Dominichini, Palma, Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, Albans 
and many other Talian, French, and Flemiſh Painters, ; 

I muit not forget to tell you, that there are likewiſe in the Palace of Co- A f 
yum ſeveral fine Landſkips, by Claude Lorrain, with a Kind of a Hermitage Hern. 
or retiring Place for the Time of Leut, conſiſting of three Chambers, all tage, or 

ainted : But take Notice, that molt Part of theſe Pictures repreſent Ny. oof 
dities capable of tempting the moſt auſtere Anachorete of the ancient be- «mg 
tais. Amongſt others, we there ſee the Hiſtory of Diana bathing with : 
her Nymphs, and Aeon ; that of the Moon kiſſing and embracing Endi- 
mon; that of Diana decoyed by Pan with his fine white Wool; and ſuch 
other comical Objects. Tis in this Chamber that the Good Hermit, namely 

the Maſter of the Palace, retires to meditate during the Holy Week ; and 
tis eaſily gueſſed what kind of Meditations fuch Objects muſt naturally and 
neceſſarily raiſe in the Mind of the Spœctator. 5 

To conclude my Account of this Day, I muſt acquaint you, that the com- + 
mon Diſcourſe of this City, is upon Murders and other infamous Actions Diforder 
which are almoſt daily committed; eſpecially in thoſe Places where Em- commit. 
baſſadors and foreign Miniſters have their Palaces. This makes Men of ted at 
Senſe and Honour ſay, that Pope Innocent XI. named Odeſchalchi, was in ug "ag 
the Right, in attempting to aboliſh the Privileges of the Quarters where baſſadors 
they live in, which occaſion ſuch a vaſt Number of infamous, ſcandalous Houſes. 
Actions. The worſt of all is, that they are committed in thoſe Places with 
a high Hand, and abſolute Impunity ; the Officers of the Magiſtracy not 


caring ſo much as to come near thoſe privileg*d Places. 


CHAP. 
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Rome. The Quirinal Mount, and Circus of Flora, Hiſtory of ddt 
Roman Courtiſan. The Noviciate of the Jeſuits, and its fine Church 
Remarkable Vow of the Founders of that Order. Smart Reflexiq; 
on the great Power of theſe Reverend Fathers. Church of St. $y. 

veſter. That of St. Mary the Viftorious. Remarkable Hiſtory « 
a miraculous Image of the Holy Virgin, Deſcription of her Church. 
Great many Antiquities in this Part of the City. A curious ay. 
cient Painting, and the Villa Aldobrandina. Mazarine Palace, an 
its fine Pictures. Forum Nerve, and ſeveral other Antiquitie, 
Torre de Conti, and droll Story of Pope Innocent III. Square and 
Column of Trajan, Statue of Claudian, and its Inſcription, 


Circus of MON GST the public Edifices which formerly adorned the Quin. 
Flora, and nal Mount, the Circus of Flora was none of the leaſt conſiderable, The 
Hitory Church of St. Nicholas de Tollentin is built upon Part of its Ruins; all the | 
2 reſt is vaniſh'd, This Flora was a Lady of Pleaſure, born at Nola in Can- 
pania, and Daughter to Fabius Melellus. After paſſing through ſeveral 
Hands, ſhe fell into thoſe of Pompey, who kept her for his Miſtreſs; for 
the Greateſt of the Romans were Fleſh and Blood, as well as other Men, 
In this Trade Flora acquired a Jarge Eſtate, which ſhe left upon her Death 
to the Roman People; but upon Condition, that they ſhould erect a Cir; 
to her Memory. Another Condition to her Will was, that upon a certain 
Day of the Year, the Curtezans ſhould, in that Circus, repreſent certain 
very impudent Plays, named Floralia; in which all the Actreſſes were 
obliged to appear naked, The Romans, at firſt, were aſhamed to accept 
of this Legacy; but not chuſing to refuſe ſo fair an Eſtate, they reſolved 
upon a very extraordinary Expedient, which was, to deifie this Tru, to 
build a Temple to her Honour near her Circus, and to offer Sacrifices to 
her, under the Name of the Goddeſs of Flowers, What have you to fay to 
this? Had not theſe Old Romans almoſt as much Readineſs of Wit as the 
Feſuits, who, by the Help of an eaſy and pliable Morality, know how to 
find out Expedients for every thing uſeful to the Society. | 
is We have een, by the by, the Noviciate of thoſe Companions of Jeſus, in 
Noviciat, Which we were ſhewn, at the Entry of the Chamber of the bleſſed Stani/- 
N laus Kolſta, the Vow which Ignatius Loyola their great Patriarch, and his ten 
Src nay Aſſociates, who were the Ten firſt Fej/uits, made. It is in the following 


of that Terms, ſigned with their own Hands. 


Ege 
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Ego N. ſubſcriptus, fateor coram omnipotenti Deo, & bea- 

 tifſima Virgine Maria, & univerſa curia coeleſti, quod 
Oratione ad Deum præmiſſa, & re mature? penſata, ſpontè 
deliberavi, tanquam meo Fudicio magis expediens ad Dei 
laudem, & perpetuitatem Societatis, quod eſſet in ea obe- 
dientiæ volum, & deliberate me obtul: citra votum tamen 
& obligationem aliquam, ad eandem Societatem intrandam, 
fi Papa Domino noſtro concedente confirmaretur, ad cu- 
jus deliberationis (quam ex Dei dono me habere recognoſco ) 
memoriam, nunc ad ſacratiſſmam communionem, quamvis 
indigniſſimus, cum eadem deliberatione accedo, Die Mar- 
tis quindecims Aprilis, 1539. 


AB. Cacres . 
Johannes Codurz. Laynes. 
Petrus Faber. Bobadilla. | ; 
Salmeron. Paſcaſius Brouet. 
Ignatius, Franc. Xaverius. 
Simon Rodorici. Claudius Faius. 


An Italian Abbe, a Man of Wit, told me ſome time ago, it was pretty Smart 
odd, that Pope Paul III. ſhould chuſe @ crooked Spaniard 1 be the Founder of a Reflexions 
Society, who taught all the World to walk ftraight, He likewiſe ſaid, that he upon them 


rould not but admire the Impudence of the Jeſuits, who had entered St. Francis 
Xavier into their Order not till a long Time after his Death. 
they muſt have inſerted his Name afterwards into the above Votum. How- 
ever this Affair may ſtand, it is very ſurprizing that the youngeſt of all Re- 
ligious Orders, ſhould fall upon the Means of making itſelf the richeſt and 
moſt powerful; for you muſt know, that thoſe good Fathers have no leſs 
than eleven Houſes in Rome, the moſt inconſiderable of which is a magni- 
ficent Palace, and each has a very large Income. Not to mention the Baths 
of Caracalla, the Villa Hadriani, and ſeveral other Vigna's, Vineyards and 
Gardens which they poſſeſs both in the Town and Country. 


remember, Sir, to have heard you ſay, ſpeaking of thoſe faithful Ser- 


vants of the Pope, That the Cruſado's and thoſe pretended Religious, 
had contributed more to the Grandeur of the Biſhops of Rome, than 
* all the Gifts of Pepin, Charlemagne, and the other Royal Bigots. The 
“former, ſaid you, drained the Powers of Europe of Men and Money, 
* and by Degrees made it eaſy for the Prieſts to riſe upon their Ruins ; 
and the latter, afterwards inſinuating themſelves into all Catholic Courts 
* through the great Credit given them by the Popes, they have, as an ac- 
* knowledgment for that, made them Maſters of the Secrets of theſe 

Princes, which they reveal to the Court of Rome for their common _ 
5 $erelt 2 


If this be true, 
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1-07. © tereſt : So that it may be ſaid, it was properly with this View, 


that thi 
Sept. 18. „ cunning Court raiſed them to their preſent Pitch of Authori r 
—— 6 Power- For, L — 


Penetrare Aulas & limina Regum, | 
Rettores Fuvenum, & Rerum dedit eſſe Magiſtros. 


Farther I am not only of your Opinion, Sir; but will add farther, that I domt 

Obſerva- know but this vaſt Power of the Jeſuits, has even rendered them formida. 

ther of ble to the Popes themſelves. I read Yeſterday, in a Collection of curious 

Powe: Pieces which I borrowed here; that Pope Sixtus V. in the Beginning of his 
Popedom, having diſcovered a little too freely, his Inclination to reſtrain 
the too great Power of the Fe/uits, there was found upon his Table a Bj. 
ler, adviſing the Holy Father not to meddle with that Society for a very 
ſenſible Reaſon, which the Author of the Billet conveyed to him, in the 
following Lines; intimating to the Pope how dangerous, nay, how im. 
practicable was this Scheme of his. 


Dus magis exhauſti fuerint, tantò acriùs omnes 
Incumbent, Generis lagſi ſarcire ruinas, 

Et veſtro ultrices ſtabunt in limine Dire : 
Scilicet omne ſacrum Secta importuna profanat, 
Auſa nihil tale coelo dum vixit Ibero. 


He was, no doubt, ſome faithful Servant of the Pope, who gave hm 
this Advice, which his Holineſs reliſhed ſo well, that, obſtinate as he was in 
every thing elſe, he drop'd this Affair, without diſcovering the leaſt Ran- 
cour againſt the Loyoliſts. It was, according to the ſame Collection, on 
account of the ſame Reſentment of the Pope, that Marforio having told 
Paſquin, that in order to curb the exorbitant Power of the Jeſuits, the Pope 
had no more to do, but to fend the greateſt Part of them upon Miſſions into 
Aba and America, which would ruin them by little and little: Paſquin anſwers 
him by theſe two Lines, the Meaning of which is, that nothing but a ſud- 
den and general Maſfacre could deſtroy that formidable Society. 


Non poſſunt iſtos plures, mibi crede, Liture 
Emendare viros: Una Litura poteſt. 


Lou may perceive from this Diſtich, that Mr. Paſquin had till in his 

Memory the Sicilian Veſpers, by which all the French in Sicily were by 

a general Conſpiracy deſtroyed in one Night; and the Manner of exter- 

minating the Templars. But to return to the Novitiate of the Jeſuits. 
Deſc: ip- The Building is magnificent, and was reared at the Charge of the Houſe 
tion of tue of Pamphili, The Church is of the Architecture of the Cavalier Bermm; 
Building. the whole is incruſted with fine Marbles of ſeveral Colours, mp me 

: ; I everal 
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fyeral Columns of the ſame, and enriched with a great many gilded Stuco 1707. 
Works, which they put a great value on, and are done by Raggi. The 1 1'y 
high Altar-piece, repreſenting the Martyrdom of the Apoſtle St. Andrew, ad 
by Bourguignon. Amongſt all the Pictures in the ſeveral Chapels of this Rour. 
Church, Virtuoſo's greatly eſteem a St, Francis Xavier dying, by Gio Bat- 
% Cauli, commonly called Baccicio, a famous Genoeſe Painter; a dead 
Chriſt by Brandi, a Nativity and a Madona by Father Pozzi a Feſuit. 

The Church of St. Sytvefter, which is ſupply*d by the Theatrns, is like- St. S,. 
wife full of excellent Paintings by Dominichini, Alberti, and other great 1 
Maſters. Amongſt ſeveral pretty conſiderable Tombs here, we ſee thoſe 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and Proſper Farinace. 1 

The Church of St. Maria della Vittoria lies at the End of the Quirinal 8. Alara 


Mount, in the Strada Pia, antiently called Alta Semita, which Martial ſpeaks della Vis. 
of in the following Terms: toria. 


Alta ſuburbani vincenda eſt Semita Clivi, 
Et nunquam ſicco ſordida ſaxa gradu. 


This Church, which belongs to the Carmelites, was originally dedicated 
to St. Paul; but as we ſee at all Times that the Weaker muſt yield to the 
Stronger, St. Paul, (St. Paul as he is,) was turned out of Doors, and 
forced to go in Search of his Fortune elſewhere, The Fact is thus: 

The Elector Palatine Frederic V. being choſen King of Bohemia by the Hiſtory of 
States of the Kingdom, who had thrown off the tyrannical Yoke of Auſtria, Es 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. ſpared nothing to re-annex this fair Jewel to the and * vi 
Imperial Diadem; after ſeveral Battles and taking of Towns, his Army, miracu- 
in Conjunction with that of the Duke of Bavaria, entered Bohemia, and 3 
marched towards Prague, the Capital of that Kingdom. The new Virgin, 
King perceiving himſelf far inferior to his Enemies, drew out the Gar- 
riſons which he had put into the neighbouring Forts and Caſtles, that he 
might encreaſe his Army, and encamped in a very advantageous Poſl, about 
a Cannon Shot from the Capital, It was in one of thoſe abandoned Caſtles 
that Father Dominic of Feſus Maria, a Spaniſh Carmelite, and the fame whoſe 
Miracles are painted in the Great Cabinet of the Carmelite Garden at Auſbourg, 
found an Image of the Virgin Mary all bloody. The Holy Man, pierced 
with Grief at this hideous Outrage done to his Gad. Mother, {wore that he 
would be revenged for the horrid Sacrilege, by making Rivers of heretical 
Blood to run. Tante ne animis Celeſtibus ire. 

The good Monk, animated with this Apoſtolic Zeal, conveyed himſelf, 
together with the bloody Image to Duke of Bavaria's Quarter, where a 
Council of War was then holding; he came in boldly, without waiting for 
being called in, and by a pathetic Speech perſwaded the Generals to give 
Battle next Day to thoſe ſacrilegious Wretches, promiſing a certain Victory. 

He had no Regard even to the Sabbath ; tor he cauſed this Battle to be 


Vor. II. L. 1. | fought 
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1797. fought of Prague upon Sunday November 18th 1620; tho' the Council ; 
2 War had come to a Reſolution to delay it for ſome Days. It was, no doc 
= diverting to ſee this brave vindictive Carmelite going from Rank to Rank 
Rows. upon a fine Horſe, (like a ſecond Brother John Capiſtran in the Time of 

Hunniades) animating the Soldiers to Revenge, by ſhowing them the man. 
gled Image of the Virgin. The holy Man however, eat up with Zea] fi 
the Glory of God, ſays the Legend, and Deſire to revenge the Injury dong i 
the Queen of Heaven, preached ſo effectually, that the Catholic Army 
prompted by the like Zeal, got the Victory, killed 5000 Heretics on the 
Spot, beſides 2000 which were drowned in the Mo/daw, took a great ma; 
Priſoners, with all their Train of Artillery, and upwards of 100 Pair of 
Colours, This Battle decided the Fate of Bohemia, and the whole Army 
returned Thanks to the holy Virgin, ; | 
Great Ho- The brave St. Dominic having thus revenged the Mother of our Lord 
rome Paid returned to Munich, where he reſtored the Duke to the Arms of his Spouſe 
A At his Perſwaſion that Prince erected a fine Ebony Tabernacle, ten Palms 
high, enriched with ſilver Statues and Baſs Reliefs, in which the good Vir. 
gin, who had given Victory to the Catholics, was placed with Honour 
Prom Munich the good Father went to Vienna, and preſented the holy 
Image td the Emperor, who, as an Acknowledgement for her giving him 
a whole Kingdom, gave our good Lady a rich Crown of Gold, adorned 
with Pearls and Diamonds, valued at 10,000 Crowns. Sometime after 
the holy Man having wrote to Pope Gregory XV. Succeſſor to Paul V. 
and given an Account of all that had happened with Regard to the miracu. 
lous Image, received an Order to bring her to Rome. The good Man, n- 
viſhed at having his dear. Godmother in a Way of becoming famous all 
over Europe, obey*d with Pleaſure. Perhaps indeed a ſmall Concern for his 
own Glory redoubled his Zeal; however he went thither with all Diligence, 
and to crown his Joy, he found upwards of 20,000 good Catholic Souls 
come out to meet the holy Virgin, reaching all along the high Road from 
the Gate of the People to Prima Porta, which is eight Miles from Roe. 
The Pope ordered the holy Virgin to be conveyed firſt to the Church of St. 
Mary Major, and placed on a ſmall Altar embroidered with Gold, under 
a magnificent Dome ſupported by four gilded Columns. The holy Fa- 
ther, to expreſs his vaſt Regard for her, ordered Part of his Swiſs Guards 
to ſurround her Night and Day. There was a continual Concourſe of Car- | 
dinals, Princes, Prelates, and People all the Time ſhe lodged at St. Mary | 
Major. e 
liſtory of Bur whether it was that they were afraid leaſt the ancient Patroneſs of that 
2 Church might be jealous of the Honours paid to this new Comer within her 
n. Roof, or that good Father Dominic wiſhed it might be ſo, they thought 
proper to diſlodge the Apaſtle of the Gentiles out of his Church on Monte 
Cavallo, which was ſerved by barefooted Carmelites, that they might there 
place the Bohemian Lady with the greater Honour and Diſtinction. Thus 
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the Quality of a Roman Citizen, which once ſaved St. Paul from being 1707. 
ſcourged at Jeruſalem, as he tells us in the 22d Chapter of the As, did not 5%. 18. 
event his being turned out of Doors in Rome itſelf, that he might make "6A 

Way for a Stranger. | IM 

Prince Savelli, the Imperial Ambaſſador at Rome, having declared 

that his Maſter had ordered him to defray the whole Expence of 

the Tranſlation, Sunday, May 8th 1622, was fixed for that Purpole. 

The Proceſſion ſet out from St. Mary Major about three in the Afternoon, 

to the Sound of a great many Inſtruments, and under a very fine Salvo of all 

the Cannon from the Caſtle of St. Angelo. The Streets from that Church 

to that of St. Pauls were covered with Cloths ſtretched out to prevent the 

Heat of the Sun from ſpoiling the Complexion of the good Lady. The 

Windows and Walls of the Houſes were adorned with Carpets and ſilk Ta- 

peltry, and nothing was to be ſeen all over the City, but Feſtoons of Flow- 

ers and Greens, and a vaſt Number of Boxes filled with the moſt exquiſite 

Perfumes. In the Middle of the Square of the four Fountains was a great 

Scaffold covered with Perſian Tapiſtry, on which they had erected a magni- 

ficent Altar adorned with white Damaſk and golden Flowers de Luce, a great 

Croſs, and twenty four large ſilver Candleſticks with as many Tapers of Virgin 

Wax burning in them : The whole under a Canopy of red Damaſk adorned 

with Gold, Lace, and Fringes: And upon the four Corners of the four 

Fountains, they had drawn to the Life the Portraits of the Pope, the Em- 

peror, Cardinal Ludovifio, Nephew to his Holineſs, and the Duke of Bava- 

ria, The Order of the Proceſſion, which was pretty near a Diminitive of 

one of the famous Triumphs of the old Roman Generals was as follows: Magnifi- 
The Entry was made by twenty four Drummers and Trumpeters dreſſed cent Pro- 

in the Bohemian and Hungarian Faſhion, going before a triumphal Chariot cm 

filledwith Muſkets,Pikes, Partizans, and Cymiters ; and above all a ſmall Piece Occaſion. 

of Artillery, the Spoils of the poor Bohemians. Immediately after marched 

the great Banner of the Duke of Bavaria, which had upon an Azure 

Ground a Copy of the miraculous Image wrought in Gold with this Deviſe, 

* Terribilis ut Caſtrorum Acies ordinata; and on the other Side, Maria da 

mibi virtutem contra Haſtes tuos. F This Banner was followed by forty five 

Pair of thoſe Colours and Standards, which were taken at the Battle of 

Prague, twenty five of which had been given to Father Dominic by the Em- 

peror, and the reſt by the Duke of Bavaria to be hung as Trophies round 

our Lady. All theſe military Enſigns were carried by Soldiers magnificent- 

ly dreſt, moſt of whom were Bavarians. After them marched thirty bare- 

footed Carmelites, with the great Banner of St. Thereſa, followed by the 

Canons of all the Collegiate Churches, with their Gonfannons or Streamers, 

Next came the Pope's Domeſtic Prelates, attended with a vaſt many Prieſts 

all in very rich Chazubles, or proper Habits, Rich Pre- 
What came immediately after all this Prieſthood, was in my Opinion a Pac . 

the moſt curious Part of the whole Proceſſion: A ſmall gilt Charior “ 


Terrible as an Army prepared for a Battle. + Mary give me Courage againſt thy Foes, 
11-3 | drawn 
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1707. drawn ſiowly by four Horſes, carried ſeveral Preſents ſent by different 
Pept. 18. Princes to the holy Image. There was to be ſeen amongſt other P 
— mms . : | re- 
Rowe ſents the rich Crown given her by the Emperor at Vienna: A great 
Lamp of Gold ſent by Arch-Duke Leopold, of which may be ſaid M4. 
teriam ſuperabat opus: The Workmanſhip was more valuable than the 
„Materials; Four Pyramids of Silver Gilt; and four Silver Columns 
all ſtuffed” full of Relics; with a compleat Altar Furniture Wrought and 
ſtitched with Gold; the whole a Preſent to the Virgin from the Infant 
Jabella, Governeſs of the Low Countries. 
88 This Chariot was followed by a Score of Perſons repreſenting the Babe. 
particu- ian Officers both Generals and Subalterns, who were made Priſoners at the 
lars of this Battle, ſurrounded by a Party of the Pope's Swiſs Guards; ſome of thofe 
3 Priſoners had gilt Hand- Cuffs on their Hands, and others had their Hand; 
= ty'd behind their Backs. Immediately before the Image marched the My. 
ſicians of the Pope's Chappel, attended with a great many Carriers of In. 
cenſe Pots, which exhaled the moſt delicious Perfumes. As to the good 
Lady herſelf, ſhe was carried upon an embroidered Bed by twelve Canons 
of St. Mary Major, and followed by the Archbiſhop of Barri, grand Maſter 
of the Apoſtolical Palace, a great many Cardinals, Prince Savelli, the Re. 
man Princes, foreign Miniſters, each carrying a lighted Taper in his Hand; 
and, in ſhort, by an innumerable Multitude of People, who run together 
from all Quarters to aſſiſt at this Triumph. 
Reception Aſſoon as the moſt holy Image came to St, Paul's Church, all the Car. 
* oo ho- zzelites who remained at the Convent, went out in Proceſſion to meet it with 
in St. burning Torches. The Pope, who had gone thither ſome Time before, 
Pauls came out of the Choir, and went to meet it in the Middle of the Church, 
Cherch. and threw himſelf upon his Knees to adore it. After making a ſhort Prayer 
in that Poſture, the holy Father roſe, took the Image and placed it with 
great Reverence in the Duke of Bavaria's magnificent Shrine, which was 
placed upon the Altar to ſerve for her Habitation. While his Holineſs was 
lodging her in this Place, a great many Granadoes and other Fire- Works 
which they had placed in the Garden of the Carmelites, were let off 
with a great Noiſe; and they wv ere anſwered by a greater from the Cannon 
of the Caſtle of St. Angelo. During all this Buſtle they were hanging the 
military Enſigns, and the other Spoils of the Heretics, in Triumph round 
the holy Image of the Virgin; and in two Hymns ſung to her Glory, they 
baptized it by the Name of St. Mary the viforious, which it is probable ſhe 
will Kcep for ever. Th f 
Perſormed You need not aſk me whether the Church of the Carmelites was nobly 
ik es adorned upon ſo ſolemn an Occaſion, The Feſtival laſted for eight Days 
with a prodigious Confluence of People, who came to adore the holy Virgin. 
On a certain holy Day, the Pope honoured it with a low Maſs z and to do 
Honour to Father Dominic, he would have him baptize in this Church eight 
Jews who had been converted by this magnificent and editying Tan, 
| * | Ut 
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But now that I ſpeak of a Triumph, you may perceive that I was not 1707 
in the Wrong when I ſaid that this Proceſſion was a kind of an Epitome 8%. 18. 
of an old Roman Triumph. For were not the Trumpeters, who were dreſt & 
in the Bohemian Manner, the Chariot filled with Arms, the Enſigns taken Tais pro. 
from the Rebels; the Monks, the Canons, with the Prelates ; the gilded ceflion 
Chariot loaded with rich Preſents of Gold and Silver; they who repreſented we, a 
the Captive Generals of the Enemy; the $wi/s Guards about them; the Fi 
Muſicians, and the Perfume Pot Bearers; the Triumphant Image of the Triumohs 
Virgin; in ſhort, the Cardinals, Princes, Miniſters, and People who fol- 
lowed it, and laſtly, the Pope who received it at the Entry of the Choir of 
the Church: Had not all theſe Circumſtances, I ſay, very much the Air 
of the Tubicines, who marched at the Head of a Roman Triumph, of the 
Chariots which carried the Gentium Viftarum arma & figna, The Arms 
« and Enſigns of the conquered Nations.” Of the Camilli and Flaminii; 
of the Vaſa aurea & argentea, The Veſſels of Gold and Silver ;” the Re- 
ges & Duces captivi, © the Captive Kings and Princes eſcorted by Lictors; 
the Citharedt, ** the Harpers ;** together with the Perfume Pots of Frankin- 
cenſe and Odours, carried before the triumphal Chariot, the Relations of - the 
Triumphing General, the Deputies, Tribunes, and the Army of the People of 
Rome which marched after him: And laſtly, does not the Popes, receiving 
the Holy Image at the Entrance of the Choir, very much reſemble the Ro- 
man Conſuls, who received the Triumphing General at the Entrance of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ? I don't know if your Idea and mine are 
alike, but this ſeems to me a pretty juſt Parallel, You may however ob- 
ſerve, that during all the Triumph of the Victorious Virgin, and in all the 
Hymns ſung to her Honour, there was not the leaſt mention of God, as if 
there had been no ſuch Being acknowledged in the holy City of Rome. 

To do ſtill greater Honour to the Holy Virgin, and to render the Victory Pictures 
ſtill more authentic, they repreſented in four Pictures which we ſaw in one repreſent- 
of the Chambers of the Convent, the Hiſtory of the bloody Violation of- V5 one 
tered her by the Heretics, with the Battle of Prague gained by her Inter- We- 
ceſſion, and the great Zeal which good Father Dominic expreſs'd to have 
her avenged of her Enemies. 

Since that Time, ſeveral Jalian and German Princes have ſent her a vaſt pine Pre- 
many rich Preſents, which have made the Good Lady, and the Monks of her ſents made 
Family, very eaſy in their Circumſtances. The ſmalleſt of thoſe Preſents, ber. 
and which was ſhewn us with great Ceremony, 1s. that made by Pope 
Urban VIII. who fo greatly enriched the Barberini Family; for after 
laying Maſs upon her Altar, all the Preſent he left her was the Chaſuble he 
had officiated in; a very pitiful Preſent from a Pope to the Mother of his 
Conſtituent and Maſter. *T'is true indeed, that if the Popes were to make 
great Preſents to all the miraculous Madonas in Hab, their Purſe would 
loon be too much drained for them to leave their Nephews all Princes, and 
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1707, This Church of the Vickorious Mary is not large, but worth ſeeing, It 
ept. 18. was built after a Deſign of Carlo Maderno, and of Soria. Its Chapels are 
8 rich, both in Paintings and Carving. That of Cardinal Vidone, is 
Deſcrip- adorned with very fine Marble Sculptures; amongſt others, with an 4: 
tion of the ſumpiion of the Virgin; a St. Jerom and a Statue of the Cardinal himſeſt 
Church. by the Hand of Pompeia Ferrucci, The Chapel dedicated to St. Thereſa, wa 
built at the Expence of Cardinal Frederic Cornaro, a Venetian, The Archi. 

tecture is of the Cavalier Bernini, adorned with fine Marbles, and ſix beau. 

riful Statues of as many Cardinals of that Family. The Statues of St. The. 

reſa, and the Angel preſenting the Dart to her, are Maſter-pieces, by the 

ſame Bernini. There are likewiſe in this Church, ſeveral excellent Paint. 

ings by Guido, Perugini, Dominichini, Guercin da Cento, Barocci, and other 

great Maſters. Its Dome or Cupola, 1s painted by Peter Perugin, My Head 

is now ſo confuſed with the fine Preſents made to the victorious Madona, in 


Paintings, Statues and other Riches, which we have ſeen to day, that I am 
obliged to finiſh here. 


Sept. 19. Let us now finiſh our View of the Quirinal Mount and its Neighbour. |, 
Ruins of hood. The Church of St. Suſanna, is built upon the Ruins of the Templ: 
_— N of the Matrons, This Temple was fo called, becauſe the moſt notable Ma- 
7 trons, who had no Children, aſſembled there to chuſe one among them to 
and Origin carry the Figure of a Priapus to the Temple of Venus Ericina, When the 
- "”_ Election was over, theſe modeſt Ladies marched in Proceſſion towards that 
ame. Temple; and on their Arrival, the Bearer of the Priapus went and placed 
it very devoutly in the Lap of the Goddeſs. This Shew, no doubt, made 
a great many wanton Thoughts come into the Heads of Wives and Girls, 
who repaired thither in great Crowds to ſee this fine Ceremony. All the 
Intention of it was to petition the Goddeſs, that ſhe would fertilize all thele 

barren Matrons. , 


The Cli- Not far from the ancient Temple of Quirinus, was the Clivus Publicu; 
v Pu. mentioned by Ovid in his Faſts. 


blicus, 
Parte locant Clivi qui tunc erat ardua rupes, 
Utile nunc iter eſt, Publiciumque vocant. 


This Clivus was the moſt frequented Road by thoſe who went to ſee the 
Florian Games, which were celebrated in Flora's Circus. | 


Pila Ti- Near the ſame Place ſtood the famous Pillar named Pila Tiburtina, from 
bartina. which the Poet Martial's Houſe was not very diſtant, as he himſelf ſays. 


Sed Tiburtine ſum proximus accola Pilæ, 
Quæ videt antiquum ruſtica Flora Fovem. 


The | 


\ 
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The Capitolium Vetus, where Titus Tatius King of the Sabines pitched his 1907. 
Tent, immediately after he had made peace with Romulus; the Templum bebt. 19. 
$alutis, built in Performance of a Vow made by Julius Bibaculus in a Battle cc 
againſt the Aqui; the Place where the Women kept their Senate, by Vir- The Ca- 
tue of a Power granted them by Heliogabalus; and the Street named Malum pitolium 
Punicum, where Domitian was born: All theſe ancient Buildings likewiſe So 
400d on the Quirinal Mount. 3 

„Tis alſo in the Villa Adobrandina, upon this ſame Mount, that is ſeen c. 
the ancient Painting, which together with thoſe in the Inſide of the Tomb , .,...... 
of C. Ceſtius, are the only antique Paintings that are now remaining At ancient 
Rome. This Painting is in Freſco, and was found among the Ruins of Ji. Painting 
/u5*s Baths upon the Eſquiline Mount, and as it was believed to be worth the deſcribed. 
while, they dextrouſly cut off Part of the Wall upon which it was painted, 
and placed it in this Villa. It repreſents a Marriage in the Manner of the 
ancient Romans, or rather, the Prelude to the Conſummation of Marriage. 

The Bride fits upon the Edge of the Bed appearing reluctant and baſhful, 
like the Prudes of our Time, and appears to have great Difficulty in agree- 
ing to the Exhortations of a Matron, who ſeems angry at her being ſuch a 
Simpleton, As to the Bridegroom, he ſits towards the Bolſter of the Bed all 
undreſs'd, crowned with Laurel, and in the Poſture of a Man ready to riſe, 
and ſeems as if he was very much nettled at the Grimaces of his Bride. 
On ſome other Places of the Picture are ſeveral Women, ſome of them 
preparing a Reſtorative for the new married Man; others a Bath, while 
ſome others are playing on the Lyre. This Painting has nothing about 
it but what is very common, gther in the Deſign or otherwiſe ; but a Date 
of two or three thouſand Years gives a vaſt Value to Antiquities. 

The Front of the little Palace of the Villa Adobrandini (for every Houſe The Vila 
isa Palace in 1/aly) is adorned on the Weſt Side with fine antique Bas-reliefs, % brav: 
Amongſt a pretty large Collection of Paintings there, they put a great vg- 
lue upon the Portraits of B aldus and Bartholus, by the Hand of Rephatl. 

A Bacchus and an Ariadne, and a Judith by Titian; a Madonna, accompa- 

nied by St. Ferom and St. Laurence; a Coronation of the Virgin, and a 

Eſichè looking on a ſleeping Cupid, all three by Annibal Carrache; a Baccha- 

nal, by Bellino; and a Portrait of Queen Jean of Naples, by Leonard da 

Vinci. | FE | 

We have likewiſe ſeen the Palace Mazarini, which at preſent is inhabited Mazarini 
by the Princeſs Roſpigligſi, though it properly belongs to the Duke of Ne- Falace de- 
vers. This Building is of the Architecture of Giovanni Fiamingo, upon the bed: 
Deſigns of Flaminio Pontio, and Carlo Maderno. The Court is a very large 

Square, and they perform the Manage there every Morning. Its great 

Hall is adorned with fix of the largeſt Pictures in all Rome. The firſt, re- 
preſenting the Armida and Renaldo of Taſſo, is by Albano, as is likewite the 
Second, which is a Diana in her Bath. The Adam and Eve, is by Demiui— 

can; and the Andromeaa, by Guido; the Sampſon cruſhing himſelf with the 


Philiſtines in the Ruins of the Temple, and the David holding Geliab's 
| | | H ea d: | 
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1707. Head, are by Nicholas Pouzzin, But the moſt famous Painting in this 
Sf. 19. Palace, and which has been copied by young Painters as often as any other 
dans ag: in Rome, is the fine Aurora by Guido; it is painted in Freſco, under the 
Roof of the privy Garden Gallery, and is very much admired by the Con. 
noiſſeurs. They likewiſe put a great value on ſome others which we ſee in 
the Gardens, as thoſe of Camaſſei, the Cavalcades of Tempeſta, the Land- 
ſkips of Brillo, the nine Muſes of Gentileſchi, the P/iche of Civoli, and ſeye. 
ral others, . 

Forum, or At the Foot of the Quirinal Mount, and at the Place where ſtands the 
Trani o. Arco dePantani, are ſome of the Remains of the Emperor Nerva's Palace. 
ah 4" His Forum was hard by, and alſo called Forum Traſilorium, becauſe People 
25 were obliged to croſs it to go to the Forum Romanum, and to that of Trajan. 
There is ſtill Part of its Portico remaining, and three large fluted Columns 
of Greek Marble, ſupporting a ſmall remnant, of a Magnificent Corniſh, with 

this Beginning of an Inſcription upon the Freeze. 


IMP, NE RVA. CAESAR. AVG. PpoN TIF. M Ax. 
T RIB. Por EST. II. IMP. 11, PROcos. 


This Forum was begun by Domitian, and finiſhed by Nerva, who adorned 
it with a great many Statues of the moſt famous Generals of the Roman 
Republic. Spartian tells us, that there was in the Middle of this Square a 
large Braſs Column, which ſerved to ſupport a Covering that hindered the 
Rain from falling, or the Sun from ſtriking on it, when any public Shews 
were exhibiting in that Place. . 

Temple of Hard by ſtood a magnificent Temple of Pallas built by Domitian, who 

Pallas. had the ridiculous Vanity to call himſelf the Son of that Goddeſs. During 
the cruel Perſecutions which that Tyrant raiſed againſt the Chriſtians, he 
ordered them to be dragg'd into that Temple, and there to offer Sacrifice 
to his pretended Mother; and they who rel uſed to do it, were inſtantly 
conducted to the Amphitheatre of his Father Veſpaſian, there to be devoured 
by wild Beaſts. There are till to be ſeen ſome Remains of this Temple, 
which conſiſts of two fluted Columns of white Marble, ſome Fragments of 
Corniſhes, and very beautiful Bas-reliefs. N 

Teil, We were likewiſe ſhewn behind the Forum Nerve, the Place now called For- 

Sororium. ca d' impendere, formerly Tigillum Sororium, becauſe of the odd Puniſhment in- 
flicted by the Romans upon the youngeſt of the Horatii for killing his Siſter, 
which was only to make him pals, with his Head veil'd, under a Beam which 
run acrols this Street, and which for many Ages kept the Name of Tigillum 
Sororium. Not but at Rome they were very ſenſible, that ſo barbarous an 
Action, and ſo deteſtable a Paricide, deſerved a double Death ; but thoſe 
brave Romans (who pardoned the blackeſt Crimes, it they contributed to 


their Grandeur) thought fit to ſave a Man, who had ſaved themſelves from 
being ſubjected to the Albans. 


As 
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As we went along, our Antiquary made us obſerve ſome Remains of the 1707 
ane Portico, which Auguſtus ordered to be erected to the Name of Livia his S0. 19. 
Wife, and a large ſquare Tower named La Torre de Conti, They pretend, Nong. 
chat this laſt was built by one Peter de Conti of Anagnia in 8 99, under the Portico of 
Popedom of Nicholas the Firſt, who was of that Family. 1198, Inno- Livia, and 
cent III. of the ſame Houſe, ordered this Tower to be repaired, and en- 6% ” 
compaſſed it with a double Wall; which made it, as it were, two Towers 
in one. i 
| But this coſt that poor Pope very dear; for appearing to one of his Droll Sto- 
Friends after his Death, he told him, that he was condemned to the Flames W of Ju. 
of Purgatory till the Day of Judgment, (without the Keys of Paradiſe 
being of any ſervice to him) for having made this innocent Reparation. If 
this Pope was ſo ſeverely puniſhed for preventing an old Tower built by 
his Anceſtors from falling to ruin, how many other Popes, who have diſ- 
ſipated St. Peter's Patrimony to build magnificent Palaces for their Baſtards 
and their Nephews, ought to have gone to Hell? The Hiſtory of this 
Apparition is printed, in a Book intituled Delle Familie antiche Romane; and 
in one of the Corners of the ſame Tower, we ſee a Marble ſet into the 
Wall, with the following fine Verſes, which mention Peter de Conti, and 
Pope Nicholas the Firſt. 


* Hec Domus eſt Petri valde devota Nycolz 
 Strenuus ille fidus miles fortiſſimus atque 
Cernite qui vultis ſecus hanc tranſire Quirites 
Quam fortis intus nims compoſita foris 
Eſt unquam ullus vobis qui dicere poſit. 


We alſo pad by the Places where the Temple of Mars ſtood, betwixt Square 
the Arches of Druſus and Germanicus, and the Baſilica of Auguſtus, From and Co- 
thence, we went to the Forum Trajani, betwixt the Quirinal and Capitolian lumn of 
Mounts, This Square was formerly the fineſt in Rome, Its Architect was es. 
the famous Apollodorus; and to render it quite regular, he was obliged to 
take from the Side of the Quirinal, as much Earth as the great Column in 
its Middle is in heighth. A Portico run round the whole, ſupported with 
Pillars of Oriental Granite of extraordinary Thickneſs, and of ſo prodigious 
a Height, that it was ſaid to have been made rather by Giants, than ordi- 
nary Men, A great Number of Equeſtrian Statues, repreſenting the moſt 
illuſtrious Men in Rome, render*d this Square ſtill more magnificent, and the 
Emperors Hadrian, Septimius and Alexander Severus, added many others af- 
terwards; but the firſt of theſe Emperors put the poor Architect to Death 
through pure Jealouſy, and for having been too free in obſerving the Faults 
he found in the Temple which that Prince built to Venus. 

The greateſt Ornament to this Square was, doubtleſs, the fine Column Column 
in the Middle of it, and which ſtill remains. It was, by Order off Pain. 


There are no Virgula's, nor any other Diſtinctions in theſe nonſenſical Lines. 
Vor. II. Mmm the 


nocent III. 
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1:07. the Senate, erected to the Honour of the Emperor Trajan: The Bas. 
Schi. 19. reliefs, which repreſent the Wars of that Prince, riſe in a ſpiral Line 
mp, Cram from the Baſis to the Chapiter, All good Judges eſteem theſe Bic. 

reliefs a finiſhed Piece. However, Mr. Miſſon, to be taken notice of 
ſays, There is neither Regularity nor Perspective, but a great many very 
bad Things in theſe Bas-reliefs. But, ſpight of the Depravity of hiz 
Taſte, notwithſtanding I am but a phlegmatic Admirer of Antiquities 
I muſt declare myſelf among the Number of ſuch as eſteem it an excellent 
Performance. | 
Hi: Aſhes Trajan, however, had not the Pleaſure to ſee this ſuperb Monument 
placed on erected to his Glory, He died in the City of Seleucia of the bloody Fla, 
1 P at the Time that a magnificent Triumph was preparing for him at Rome: To 
es which City Adrian his Succeſſor tranſported his Remains, and placed his 
Aſhesincloſed in a golden Urn, on the Top of this Column. Others fay, that 
he thereon fixed the Statue of this Prince, which was of the Height of 
twenty Foot, holding in one Hand a Scepter, and a Globe which contained 
his Aſhes in the other, | | 
Now The Statue of St. Peter of gilt Braſs, fourteen Palms high, is now on the 
St. Peter's Top of this Pillar, placed there by Pope Sixtus V. in the Year 158g, 
Statue. with this Inſcription, in large Letters, over the Chapiter. | 


 SIXTUS, v. PONT. MAX, 
B. PETRO APOST, 
PONT. A*. IV. 


Fouvin de Rochefort, and the Author of the Journal, both of them have 
ſet down Sano Petro dicavit, which is undoubtedly falſe, and omitted the 
Lear of the Pontificate, Mr. Miſſon has ſet down Pont. &. III. inſtead 

of Iv. 
The The Body of the Pillar is of the Height of one Hundred and twenty 
Column eight Feet, and its Pedeſtal is in a Hollow of the Depth of fifteen or ſixteen 
-e:crived. Feet, which ſhews that the Soil of Rome has been greatly raiſed by the 
Ruins and Rubbiſh of the Buildings. This latter is ornamented with war— 
like Trophies, with Eagles at the Corners, and the Repreſentations of Fam 
on the Side, which contains an Inſcription in theſe Words, in Capital Let- 

ters, and pretty well preſerved. 


Its In. | „ FP. N. 
Ir puen, IMP. CAESARI, D. NERVAE. F. 
NERVAE. TRAJANO. AUG, GERM. DACICO. 
PONTIF, MAX, TRIB, POT. XII, IMP, III. cos. VI. 
P. P. JESS 
AD DECLARANDVM QVANTAE ALTITVDINIS. 
MONS ET LOCVS TANTIS OPERIBVS SIT EGESTVS. © 


Mr. ATi 
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Mr. Miſſon, in his Account of this Inſcription, has been guilty of three 1707. 
or four Omiſſions; the Author of the Fournal, has excecded that Number; tem- 
11957 and Laſſeſs make not the leaſt mention of it. er 19. 
We gain the Top of this Column, after we have entered a little Door Row. 
contrived in the Pedeſtal, by mounting one hundred fourſcore and three And 
Steps of White Marble, without reckoning three which arc without the Heigl. 
Door, When I ſay to the Top, I mean to the Iron Rails over the Cha- 
piter. Mr. Miſfon reckons but one hundred and twenty three; the Au- 
thor of the Journal, pretty near the ſame Number; the Antiquary Rœſini, 
one hundred ſeventy three; Pinarolo fourſcore; the Author of the Mer 
curius Ttalicus, one hundred and ninety two; and Fouvin de Rochefort two 
hundred. But I can aver, that there are no more nor leſs than the Number 
[ have mentioned, 

The whole Column, with the Stair-Caſe, is compoſed of no more than Other 
twenty four ſquare Pieces of Marble, by which you may pretty near torm Particn. 
a Judgment of their prodigious Thickneſs, The Light is admitted by TT 
forty four ſmall Openings or Windows, The Author of the Journal reckons 
only fifteen, and Laſſels twenty four. | 

Beſides the beautiful Portico, the fine Statues, and the large Column Other 
which gave ſuch an Air of Magnificence to this Square, here ſtood for- Buildings 
merly a Temple of Venus, the Palace of Trajan (on the Ruins of which, we in this 
are told, the Church of St. Mary of Loreito is raiſed) the Equeſtrian Sta- ate. 
tue of that Prince of excellent Workmanſhip, and the Ulpian Library. 

We learn from Hiftory, that this Library contained a great Number of Ulp;ar 
Books, particularly a vaſt many ſcarce Volumes, and was adorned with Library. 
Statues, eſpecially of ſuch who by their profound Knowledge, had ob- 
tained to themſelves the greateſt Fame in the Republic of Learning. The 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, enamoured with the beautiful Works of 
the Poet Claudian, who flouriſhed in their Days, had his Statue placed, in a 


very honourable Manner, in the Library ; and at this Day, in the Court of 


a private Houſe on Mount Quirinal, the Pedeſtal is to be ſeen on which it 


ſtood, with the following Inſcription in Capital Letters. 


CLAVDIO. CLAVDIANO. v. C. TRIBVNO. NOTARIORVM,. "Beams of 
INTER. CAETERAS. INGENTES. DOTES. PRAEGLORIOSISSIMO, Claudinng 
POETARVM. LICET. AD. MEMORIAM. SEMPITERNAM, and its Its 
CARMINA. AB EO. SCRIPTA. SVFFICIANT, ſcription, 

ATTAMEN. TESTIMONII, GRATIA. 

D. D. N. N. ARCADIVS. ET. HONORIVS. 
FELICISS. Ac. DOCTISS. IMPERATORES. | . 

SEN ATV. PETENTE. 
STATVAM. IN. FORO. DIVI. TRAJANI, ERIOCI. 
COLLOCARIQVE, JVSSERVNT, 


M mm 2 Ammia* 
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1707. Ammianus Marcellinus, ſpeaking of the Forum Trajani, ſays, „ That the 
21459 « Emperor Conſtantius, Son of Conſtantine, coming to Rome, after the De- 
“ feat of the Tyrant Maxentius, continued there ſome Time, to take x 
Rows. ** View of the public Buildings, and other Magnificencies of the City; but 
he was not more ſurprized at any thing he ſaw, than at the Forum 7, 
„ jani; and farther adds, that he immediately formed a Delign of build. 
ing ſuch another at Conſtantinople, but could meet with no Archites 
* who durſt undertake the Performance; wherefore he contented himſelf 
„ with having an Equeſtrian Statue pretty near reſembling that of Trajan: 
„One of his Intendants, or Stewards named Hormiſdas, by Birth a Perfiqy, 
having ſeen the Statue, told the Emperor with a good deal of Freedom; 
«© That he ought firſt of all, to have had a Stable proportioned to his Horſe, 

« alluding to the Square in which Trajan's Statue was erected.” 


C H A P: XLVI, 


Rome, and its Cours, or public Walk, The Villa Giuſtiniani, Tomb 
of the Domitia Family, and Aſhes of Nero. Droll Story of an oll 
Piece of the City Wall Porta Flumentana, or del Popolo. 
An Ancient Obeliſe deſcribed. Church of the Madona del Popolo, 
and comical Legend concerning the Aſhes of Nero; and an Image 
of the Holy Virgin. Fine Chapels in this Church. Strange Sorts of 
Races performed during Carnaval in the Square, Several remark- 
able Palaces there, Colonna Square, and the Antonine Column de- 
eribed. Pretended Miracle performed in favour of Marcus Aure- 


lius. The Poet Claudian /uſpeffed of not having been a Chriſtian 
Other Palaces in this Part of the City. 


Sept. 20. E were this Day preſent at a Sort of a Maſquerade, or Baccbanalian 

The Revels, in the Cours without the Gate del Popolo, in old Time, 

Cour: of Porta Flumentana. Beſides an infinite Concourſe of People of all Diſtin- 

Rene. tions, both on the Cours and in the Windows of the Houſes, we were di- 

verted with a great Number of moſt entertaining Accidents, which I [hall 

paſs over in ſilence to come to more important Subjects; and the cele- 

brated Rome, as you are not ignorant, furniſhes us with a ſufficient 
Number. | : 

The e On our leaving this Place, we made a viſit to the Villa Giuſtiniani, which 

Giu/iinia- is not above a good Muſket Shot diſtant from the Porta Flumentana, This 

#/, 4nd 1's Seat belongs to the Prince Giuftiniani, deſcended from an ancient and no- 

Cuient® ble Family of Genoa, and who pretends to draw his Origin from the fa- 

mous Emperor Juſtinian. Neither. the Houſe nor the Gardens are any way 

remarkable; 1 obſerved only in the latter four or five large Vaſes of _ 

I e; 
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ble, the Bas-reliefs of which are of excellent Workmanſhip. The Palace, 1707. 
or what aſſumes that Title, is pretty well furniſhed with antique Urns, %. 20. 
Bas-reliefs, Inſcriptions and Statues, The moſt valuable, is a fine Colgſſian Rows 
Statue of the Emperor Juſtinian, of exceeding beautiful White Marble. : 
Here is alſo. to be ſeen, a Milliarium or Mile-Stone, marked 111. and An an- 
an antique Sarcophage, on which is legible, in large Characters very well tique Sar- 


7 inti cophage, 
preſerved, the following Inſcription, . 
ſcription. 


HIC. 817 A. EST. AMYMONE, MARCI, 
OPTIMA. ET. PULCHERRIMA, 
| LANIFICA, PIA. PUDICA, FRUGI, CASTA, 
DOMISED A. 


This was a Woman, who both knew and performed her Duty, and on 
a Level with the ancient Reman Matrons, of whom Juvenal, in his ſixth 
Satyr, makes mention in the following Terms. 


Præſtabat caſtas humilis Fortuna Latinas 
Quondam, nec vitiis contingi parua ſinebat 
Tetta labor, ſomnique breves, & vellere Thuſco 
Vexate, duraque manus, ac proximus Urbi 


Annibal, & ſtantes Collina in Turre Marili. 


A ſmall Diſtance hence, are the Remains of the Sepulcher of the Do- Sepulcher 
mitia Family, which in the Print of ancient Rome, drawn by the Antiquary of the 
Pyrrhus Ligorius, is noted as a very ſtately Monument, The Aſhes of — 
Nero were placed in this Tomb, by his Nurſes Ecloge and Alexandra, with Rn 
the Aſſiſtance of his Concubine Act, as we are told by Suetonius, in Nerone, 
after this Monſter of Cruelty had killed himſelf in a little Country-Houſe 
of his Freed-Man Phao, between the Via Salaria, and the Numentana. 

In the Year 1693, was found a Marble, at the Entrance of a Cavern, 
then diſcovered in the Via Salaria, four Miles from Rome; that is, about 
the Place where Phao's Houle ſtood, which proves that it was in this Ca- 
vern, that Nero had ſo great a Conflict with himſelf, e' er he could reſolve 
on Death, The Inſcription on this Marble, is as follows: 


Hoc Specus excepit poſt aurea Teta Neronem, 
Nam vivum inferius je ſepelire timet. 


This ſecond Line alludes to his Freed-Man having perſuaded him to hide 
himſelf for ſome Time in this Cavern; but he would by no means conſent 
to it: Negavit, ſays Suetonius, ſe vivum ſub terram iturum. e 
At a little Diſtance from the Ruins of the Tomb, in which the Aſhes of Muro Tor- 


this ; | : to, and 
Tyrant were placed, our Antxqquary made us obſerve a large and tall ell Ster 


Piece of Wall, which here makes up part of the City Walls; this Piece has concern- 
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1707. in it ſeveral Rents, and leans in ſuch a manner, that one would minute 
Sehe. 20. imagine it was, coming to the Ground. Yet, as tis faid, it has continue! 
ſeveral Ages in this caduc Manner, all the Roman Antiquaries affirmin 
that it is a Remainder of the Therme, or Baths of Domitius Abenobarby. 
who fell in the famous Battle of Pharſalia, having taken part with Pompey | 
againſt Julius Ceſar. Procopius tells us, in his Hiſtory of the Gothic War 
in Laly, „ That that Nation having lain ſiege to Rome with a powerful 
« Army, in the Year of our Redemption 338; Bellixarius, General of the 
«© Emperor Juſtinian's Troops, threw himſelf into the City, and that in 
<« repairing the weakeſt parts of the City Walls, he deſigned, among Others, 
<« to demoliſh this Antiquity, but that he was withſtood by the whole 
« Body of the People, who would never yield to its being taken doyn; 
ce that the Goths, however, never once thought of aſſaulting Rome on 
ce that Side, feeble as it was.“ Quæ res, continues he, cam miraculi loc. 
poſtea fit habita, nec ſarcire quidem in poſterium quiſquam, nec de integro re- 
ſtituere eſt auſus, ſed ad hanc diem ea Regione ſejunctus permanet murus, But 
notwithſtanding this pretended Miracle, this Place held in ſuch Veneration 
by the ancient Komans, and which at this Day they call Muro-torto, has by 
the Modern Romans been rendered infamous, by burying at the Foot of it, 
like a parcel of Dogs, thoſe wretched Women, who acknowledge St. Mar) 
Magdalen for their Patroneſs. a LEA 
Porta Fu- Having taken a view of all theſe Rarities, we returned into the City hy 
mentana, the Porta Flumentana, This Gate was rebuilt by Pope Pius “, in the 
me Year 1563, on the Model drawn by the famous Michael Angelo, for the in- 
terior Part; the exterior Front was made by Order of Alexander VII. to 
render the Entry of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden into Rome, in the Year 1656, 
more ſolemn, The Arms of this Pope are there placed, with the following 
Words in large Characters, Foelici fauſtoque ingreſſui. Beſides, it is embel- 
liſhed with the Marble Statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Workmanſhip 
of Mochi a Florentine, 255 AE: 
Square 4e It muſt be confeſſed, that on entering Rome by this Gate, the Proſpect 
Popelo. which preſents itſelf, gives a very high Idea of the City. The firſt Thing 
we ſee, is a beautiful Square, in the Middle of which rites an Obeliſt of con- 
ſiderable Height, and a Fountain which three of the largeſt Streets in Rome 
open upon. The firſt is that of the Greeks, or of the Babouin; the ſecond 
is that of the Cours, where the Flaminian Way began in ancient Times; 
and the third, that of Rzpet/a, which takes its Name from the Proximity of 
the Tyber. NAT | e 
An Ole. This Obelitk, Auguſtus brought from the City Heliopolis in Egypt, raiſcd 
lad, and it in the Middle of the great Circus, and dedicated it to the Sun, as is ap- 


an Inſcrip- parent from the Inſcription, on one of the Sides of the Baſis, which runs 
thus: 


Roms. 


IMP. 


— — 
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IMP. CAESAR, DIVI. F. AUGUSTUS, 
PONT. MAX, IMP. XII. COS, XI. 
TRIB. POT. XIV. AGYPTO, IN. POT EST ATEM. 
POPULI, ROMANI. REDACT A. SOLI, DONUM, 
DE DIT. 


This Obeliſk for many Ages lay buried under the Ruins of the great Raiſed by 
Circus; but Sixtus V. at incredible Expence, had it taken out in the Year Pope Six- 
1589, and raiſed in the Middle of the Square del Popolo, by the Cavalier tus V. 
Domenico Fontana. In Memory of which Tranſaction, he ordered to be 
cut on two other Sides of its Pedeſtal, the following Inſcriptions. 


Sixtus V. Pont. Max. Obeliſcum hunc a Caeſare Auguſto 
Soli in Circo maximo ritu dicatum impio, miſeranda ruina 
fraftum obrutumque, erui, transferri, forme ſue reddi, 


Crucique invictiſſ. dedicari juſfit. Anno M. D. LXXXIX. 


Sixto V. Pont. Max. 

Ante ſacram illius Adem Auguſtior letiorque ſurgo, cujus ex 
utero virginali Auguſio imperante Sol Fuſtitie exor- 
tus eſt. 


It is eighty eight Feet hi-h, without reckoning the Height of the Baſe, or pe 5 
of the radiatea Croſs which the Pope had fixed on its Point, and in which, tion of it. 
'ris ſaid, he encloſed a Piece of the real Croſs. The Pillar is covered with 
t:.:roglyphics, or myſterious Figures, which, we are told, contain the Phi— 

Ibluphy of the ancient Zgypiians, Iam of Opinion, that I may, without 
wounding the Truth, venture to call this, an occult Philoſophy ; for I am 
thoroughly perſuaded, that there are few by whom 'tis underſtood. Not- 
withitanding, we have heard of ſome, who. boaſted their being able to ex- 
plain theſe antique Bawbles; for, befide Father Krirker a German Jeſuit, who 
tet himſelf up for an Ægyptian Oedipus, there are, at this Day, two Abves 
in this City, who pretend to underſtand theſe myſterious Figures: And 
who, I pray, can prove they do not? Yet 'tis poſſible theſe honeſt Signori 
Ab ali know not that Sixius V. who raiſed this Obeliſk, told a Cardinal his 
intimate Friend, (as a Secret) that he, at the ſame time, cauſed the adjacent 
Fountain to be made, to water ſuch Aſſes as foould loſe their Time in endeavour- 
ing to unriddle this ancient Nonſenſe. ITS j 

Two Churches of the ſame Structure, and of an exact Reſemblance to Two fire 
each other, and make a Sort of obtuſe Angles of the Buildings, of which Churches, 
the three already mentioned Streets conſiſt, are another great Ornament to 
this Square. They were begun by Alexander VII, and finithed by Cardi- 
nal Guaſtaldi. That dedicated to la Madona di Monte Santo, the Carmelites 
officiate in; as do the Franciſcaus in that which bears the Name of 2 _ 

| 1 | ans 
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107. dona de Miracoli; theſe Franciſcans are of the third Order, and all Frens. 

Sept. 21. men by Birth. In the firſt of theſe Churches, the Chapel of the C 

and of the Family Montoni, are worthy Attention; the former for 

renne cellent Paintings of Salvator Roſa; the other for its precious 
an exquiſite fine Altar- piece by Carlo Maratti. 


rucifix, 
the ex- 
Marbles, and 


Church of Having Yeſterday begun with the Cours, and the Porta Flumentana, we 
Made reſolved this Day to run over all that Tract to the Capitol. Beſides the 
det Fepolo. two Churches, which I have already mentioned to you, there is, in the ſame 
Square, one which is called della Madona del Papolo. I 
And droll Notwithſtanding Suetonius tells us that the Aſhes of Nero, were depo- 
Story con ſited in the Sepulcher of his Fathers, the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the City 
eer\'P.. of Rome, poſitively affirms, that they were, for above a thouſand Years, in 
of Nero, the very Spot where now ſtands the great Altar of this Church; and far. 
ther adds, that a Poplar, ſpringing out of the Earth covered the Aſhes of 
the Tyrant, and in few Years grew at ſuch a Rate, that a Legion of Devil, 
ander the Command of Belzebut, Aftarot, Aſmodeus, and other infernal 
Chiefs, had room enough for their Quarters, from whence they did a thoy. 
and Miſchiefs to ſuch as paſs'd that Way. This Diabolical Tyranny laſted, 
to pretty near the Year 1112, when Pope Paſchal II. was informed by Re. 
velation, that the Reign of theſe boifterous Demons, Diſturbers of the pu- 
blic Peace, would continue *cill the Aſhes of Nero ſhould be caſt into the 
Tyoer, 

d The good Pope immediately commanded all the Inhabitants of Rome to 
keep a Faſt of three Days, at the Expiration of which Time he went very 
devoutly, at the Head of the Clergy, with the Croſs and Banner, and abun- 
dance of Holy Water, to exorciſe the Demons, and enjoin them to return, 
without Loſs of Time, to the Depths of Hell. Some of the more cowardly 
Devils, terrify*d with the great and wonder-working Terms of the Exor- 
ciſm, obeyed, and made the beſt of their Way ; but the Chiefs, and the 
greater Part of the Legion, reſolved to maintain their Poſt. At length, 
however, the holy Father took it into his Head'to ſouſe them with ſuch a 
Number of Pails full of luſtral, or purifying Water, that they were com- 
pelled to ſhew him a fair Pair of Heels; the moſt reſolute among them not 

having the Courage to hold out longer againſt ſuch terrible Pertuſions. As 
ſoon as they had raiſed their Camp, the good Paſchal immediately ordered 
the Poplar to be fell'd, unburied the Aſhes of Nero, had them caſt into the 
Tyber, and built the Church which is now ſtanding. 
Why this He dedicated this Structure to the Holy Virgin, and gave it the Name 
Church 15 del Popolo, on account of the Poplar in which the diabolical Legion obſti- 
called 4 nately kept Garriſon. Mr. Myon ſays, this Church had its Name from 
7% the whole Body of the People contributing to raiſe it; but this Traveller 
is miſtaken in this Point, for Hiſtory expreſly ſhews us, that it was built 
at the ſole Expence of Pope Paſchal, 99 


In 
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la the Year 1232, the City of Rome was ravaged by a terrible Plague. 1797. 
Gregory IX. who was then in St. Peter's Chair, carried in ſolemn Proceſſion 57%. 2t- 
a Picture of the Virgin drawn by St. Luke, and kept in the Church of Sr. 
Fobn de Lateran, into this of del Popolo. He had no ſooner placed it on Miracu- 
the great Altar, that is to ſay, over the very Place where the Aſhes of Nero lousImage 
had Io long remained, but the Plague ceaſed in every 3 of the Town, r 

ro 


Ro ME. 


7 grim. 


to the great Aſtoniſhment of all the People. This prodigious Miracle was 
the Reaſon that they have ever ſince that Time left the Image of the Yir- 
gin in this Church: but that it may be held in greater Veneration by the 
People, *tis never expoſed to view but at Mid-Lent, the Day on which, we 
are informed by Hiſtory, that Pope Paſchal II. laid the Foundation Scone 
of this Church. | | 

Alexander VII. of the Houſe of Chigi, greatly embelliſhed it, as he took Chapel of 
his Title from it when Cardinal. His Nephews have alſo very much C5, and 
adorned it. The Chapel which bears the Name of the Family, is remark- OE 
able for its fine Paintings in Freſco and Moſaic Work, after the Cartons of 188 
Rapbael, as it is alſo for four Marble Statues, two of which, repreſenting 
Elias and Jonab, are the Work of Lorenzetto da Bologna, after the Draughts 
of Raphael ; the other two, of Daniel and Habbacuc, were done by Cava- 
liero Bermn, 


There are beſide two ſtately Tombs; that on the Right has this In- And 
ſcription, | Toands. 


Auguſtino Chigio Senenſi. 
Viro Illuſtri atque magnifico. 
Sacelli hujus Fundatori, 

Qui obiit anno Domini M. D. XX. 


That on the Left, is Sigi/mond Chigi's, with this Epitaph. 


Sigiſmundo Chigio Equiti Romano. 
A Julio II. Pont. Max. in Gentem Roveream cooptato, 
Marius & Auguſtinus Chigius 
Proavo Benemerenti. 


Obiit anno M. D. XXVII. 
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1 Tombs are of very fine Marble, ornamented with Pyramids of Red 
arble. | 

Next to the Chapel of Chigi, the moſt magnificent is that of Cardinal 
bo, as *tis enriched with the fineſt Marble, taken from the Therme of Dio- _ 
cl;fian, The other Chapels of this Church are alſo very rich, not only in 6 
ſeveral exquiſite Paintings of Annibal Carrache, of Morandi, of the Cavaliers 
Vanui, of Carlo Maratti; but alſo in ſeveral Monuments of Cardinals and 
other Perſons of Diſtinction, of the fineſt Marble, 

Vol. II. r | Baut 
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1707. But of all the Epitaphs in this Church della Madona del Popolo, the moſt 


Seftem- extraordinary is that which was made tor a Man, who died by the Biting 
ber 21. | 


| , of a Car. 

Roux. | ' 

A ſingular Huoſpes, diſce novum mortis genus, improba Felix. 

Epitaph. Cum trahitur, digitum mordet, & intereo. 

Tomb Beſides two Monuments of the Architecture of Sanſovin, placed in the 


of the Choir and much eſteemed, we ſee that of the learned Hermolaus Barbarys, 
e a Noble Venetian, and Embaſſador from that Republic to the Court of Rome, 
ral dee in which City he expired in 1493, aged about 39. He died of Grief, find. 
ing himſelf diſgraced by the Serate, for having accepted Pope Innocent 
VIII's Nomination to the Patriarchat of Azuileia, which the Venetian Lords 
looked upon as an Encroachment of the Court of Ræme upon their Rights, 


His Epitaph is as follows : 


Barbariem Hermolaos Latio qui depulit omnem, 
Barbarus hic fitus eſt, utraque lingua gemit, 

Urs Venetum vitam, mortem dedit imclyta Roma; 
Non potuit naſci clarius atque mori. | 


They preſerve allo ſeveral curious Relicks in this Church, the moſt pre- 
cious of which, is the Navel of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt ; Domitian's Diri. 
bitorium and Naumachia, were but little diſtant from the Square del Popolo; 
ſome Traces of the latter, are yet to be ſeen in the Gardens under the Mons 


Pincius. | 
Several Both the Haminian Way, and the Jia Lata, begin in the Street of the 
ago Cours, which Alexander VII. extended beyond its ancient Width, from the 


Square. Palace of St. Mark, to the Capitol. The Maſquerades, in Carnaval Time, 
are all in this Street; as are Aſs-Races, under the Tails of which they clap 
Bliſtering Plaiſters to make them run; Races with Mares and Barbary Horſes ; 
Races with Buffaloes, whoſe natural Slowneſs is corrected by Goads, and the 
Fews Races. All theſe are a wretched Imitation of the Circenſian Games 
of the ancient Romans. The Races begin in a Place called Moſſa. The 
different Beaſts ſtarr, in their Turn, at the Sound of Trumpets, They are 
accompanied by ceitain Officers well mounted, who run with them to judge 
and dilpoſe of the Prizes, to ſuch as arrive firſt at the Palace of St. Mark, 
the Goal which terminates the Career. The Prizes are, commonly, a Piece 

of Velvet or Brocade, or a Piece of ſome leſs valuable Manufacture. 

This Street of the Cours, is allo the Rendezvous every Night of the 
Quality, both Eccleſiaſtic and Laic, who are in either Coaches or Roman 
Calaſhes, eſpecially in the Summer Seaſon, in order to breath a freſh Air. 
This Street is the more beautiful, as it 1s adorned with a number of Churches 
and magnificent Palaces; among the former, the moſt conſiderable are 


2 | thoſe 
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thoſe of St. James of Incurables, of St. Charles Borromeo, of St. Marcel, of St. 1505. 
Mary Magdalen, of St. Mary in Via Lala, and of St, Sylveſter in Capite. The Seht. 21. 
firſt is the Architecture of Volterra, and was raiſed at the Expence of Car- "ppg 
dinal Salviati. The adjoining Hoſpital, deſtined to Incurables only, was : 
founded by Pietro Colonna, We refuſed to enter it, to avoid ſeeing a great 
Number of Objects, which muſt ſtrike the Spectator with Horror. 

The Church of St. Charles Borromeo belongs to the People of Milan. That of 
It was begun on the Draught given by Honorio and Martino Lungi, cele-S': Ces 
brated Architects, and hniſhed at the Expence of Cardinal Omodei, The — 
Church is both very large and very beautitul. The Dome which is very 
capacious, was painted by Pietro da Cortona, and was not the Performance 
of Brandi, as Mr. Miſſon writes. The Roof and the Pulpit were indeed 
painted by this latter, and the Piece over the great Altar, was done by 
Carlo Maratti. The Heart of the Saint, to whom 'tis dedicated, is here 
depoſited. 

The Church of St. Marcel, is raiſed on the Ruins of the Femple of Vs, Several 

demoliſhed by Tiberius, who allo crucified all the Prieſts of that Goddeſs, other 
for having contrived the Means for a young Roman Knight named Publius Churches. 
Mundus, under the Figure of the God Oris, to violate the chaſte Paulina. 
That of St. Mary Magdalen, is ſerved by Religious Women, or ſo many 
Magdalenites, who having copied after the Debaucheries of their Patroneſs, 
will alſo imitate her in her Repentance. Here is a Picture of this holy Pe- 
nitent extremely well painted, by Guercinuo. The Church of St. Sylveſter in 
Capite, has the Nick- name of the Head, from one which they pretend is 
that of John the Baptiſt. The People of Amiens in Picardy, make a Jeſt 
of this Tradition, and undertake to prove, by inconteſtible Title, that the 
real Head of this Precurſor of Ze/us Chrift is in their Poſſeſſion, in ſpight 
of all ſuch Heads as dare to uſurp that Name. They preſerve alſo in this 
Church, built on the Ruins of the Odeum of Domitian, a Picture of Jeſus 
Chriſt drawn by himſelf, which he ſent to Abagarus King of Edeſſa, from 
whom the Family of the Bagards at Paris pretend to be deſcended. The Ora» 
tory of the Church of St. Mary in Jia Lata, which is a Sort of little Church 
under Ground, they inſiſt upon being the very Priſon of the great St. Paul, 
and they there ſhew the Granite Pillar, and the Chain with which he was 
bound. They alſo affirm, that St. Luke kept him company, and wrote the 
Acts of the Apoſtles in the ſame Priſon, where he alſo painted ſeveral Pictares 
of the Virgin. Paul, however, gives him no other Profeſſion tnan that or a 
Phyſician, when in his Epiſtle to the Colgſians, he ſays; Salutat vos Lucas 
Medicus Chariſſimus. In this Church, there is a very fine Piece of the A, 
Jimption, painted by Camaſſei. | 

The chief Palaces in the Street del Corſo, are thoſe of the Duke Gattani, The prix- 
of Prince Chigi, of Prince Carbognano, of Prince Pamphili, of the Lordscipa! ba. 
Verofpi, d' Aſti, Vitelle{chi, and the Palace of St. Mark, the uſual Reſidence ssc in 
of the Venetian Embaſſadors, 5 
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1-07 The firſt is renowned for its Stair-Caſe, looked upon as the moſt magni. 


Sept. 21. ficent in all Tah: It conſiſts of one hundred and twenty Steps of Marble 
moins nes each ten Foot long, and two Foot in Breadth, all of one folid Piece. The 
OMFe 8 . 
That of Principal Statues of this Palace, are thoſe of Alexander the Great, of Bacchus, 
Duke of Dejanira, Wife to Hercules, of the Conſul Marcellus, who fell in a Battle 
Gaetan?.. with Hannibal, of the Emperor Adrian, of Eſculapius, of Apollo, and of Mer. 
cury, The Apartments are ſet off with a number of fine Paintings of Ji. 
tian, of Carrache, of Guido, and of other great Maſters. _ 

And The Palace of Prince Chigi is reckoned among the largeſt of Rome. 
Prince Alexander VII, who was of this Family, had it built on a Model of the Ca. 
Citi. valiero Bernin. The Catalogue of the Statues, Buſts, Paintings, and other 
Curioſities in the Palace, would make a tolerable Volume. I will mention 
to you only ſome of the moſt remarkable, as that of Jupiter, of Apollo, who 
is fleeing Marſyas, the God Vertumnus, and the Goddeſs Pomona, the Statue 
of Silenus, of the Veſtal who proved her Chaſtity by a Seive full of Water 
without loſing a ſingle Drop, of Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, of Tullia Daugh- 
ter of Cicero, of young Marcellus Nephew to Auguſtus, of Tiberius, of Germg- 
nicus, that of Agrippina, with a Scepter in her Hand, eſteemed the fineſt, 
The Modern Statue of St. John Baptiſt, the Workmanſhip of Mochia Flo. 
rentin, is looked upon as a moſt finiſhed Piece, as is alſo the Gladiator in 
the Agonies of Death. The Gallery is adorned with a Number of fine 
Paintings, and thirty eight Buſts of Emperors and other Perſons of Dittin- 
ction. We may call the Apartments, a real Magazine of Paintings by the 
greateſt Maſters, as Titian, Hannibal Carrache, Guido, Salvator Roſa, An- 
drea del Sarto, Guercino, Abano, Civoli, Foſeph d' Arpino, the Cavaliero Cala- 

brois, Baccicio, Carlo Maratli, Rubens, the Burgundian, and others. 
The The Palace of Chigi forms one of the Corners of the Square Colonna, ſo 
Squaze called from the Pillar or Column of Anloninus, which Sixtus V. raiſed in 
—_ the Middle of the Square. It was in ancient Times erected by Marcus 
Cw ef Aurelius the Philoſopher, to the Honour of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
Antoninus. by whom he was adopted, It repreſents in Bas-reliefs, the moſt memora- 
ble Battles of thoſe two Princes in a ſpiral Line, like that of Trajan. I 
mult obſerve to you, that the Figures in Bas-relief of either Column, ap- 
pear to the Eye of the ſame Proportion ; but the higher they riſe to- 
wards the Chapiter, the larger they are; ſo that the laſt are not leſs done 

to the Life, 

Hiſtory of They have not omitted the famous Miarcle wrought in Germany, when 
oy Marcus Aurelius made that Country the Seat of War. His Army was pe- 
20 riſhing with Drought, and was reduced to the laſt Extremity, beth by this 
cruel Scourge, and by the Enemy who encompaſſed them on all Hands. 
By good Fortune, a Legion of Chriſtians, who ſerved in the Emperor's 
Army, betook them to their Prayers for the Safety of the Army, which 
they inſtantly obtained; on the one Side, a gentle mild Shower of Rain 
ſuddenly fell on the Romans, which furniſhed them with more Water than 
was neceſſary to allay their Thirſt ; and the other, ſuch terrible Thunder 


2 | and 
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and Lightening on the Germans, that a great Number were ſlain or burnt, 1707. 
and the Remainder put to flight. The Roman Hiſtorians, are ſo far from 2 
attributing this Miracle to the Prayers of the Chriſtians in the Emperor's , Mp 
Army, that they impute it entirely to thoſe of Marcus Aurelius himſelf. Roms. 
Julius Capitolinus writes, Fulmen de Coelo precibus ſuis contra Hoſtium machi- 
namnentum Marcus extorſtt, ſuis pluvia impetrata cam ſiti laborarent. 

There are ſeveral Places in the Works of Claudian, which give ground The Poet 
to ſuſpect this excellent Poet always perſiſted in the Pagan Religion, though C/eudiar 
he lived under Chriſtian Princes whom he has highly extolled : But nothing 1 
ſtrengthens this Suſpicion more, than that of the ſixth Conſulate of Hon. 
nus, where he mentions this miraculous Event, and aſcribes it entirely to 
the Power of the Chaldean Magicians who attended the Emperor, or to the ? 
Virtue of that Prince, who was a Pagan. Lou may judge of it by the 
Manner in which he expreſſes himſelt on this Head. | 


Non tantis Patriz ſtudiis ad Templa vocatus 

Clemens Marce “ redis, cum Gen!ibus undique cinftam 
Exuit Heſperiam paribus Fortuna periclis. 

Laus ubi nulla Ducum, nam flammeus imber in Hoſtem 

Decidit; hunc dorſo trepidum fumante ferebat | 1 

Ambuſtus Sonipes; hic tabeſcente ſolutus | ll 

Subſeait galed, Iiguefaftaque fulpure cuſpis 

Canduit, & ſubitis fluxere vaporibus Enſes. 

Tunc contenta Polo, morialis neſcta teli 

Pugna ſuit : Chaldea mago ſeu carmina ritu 

Armavere Deos; ſeu, quod reor, omne Tonantis 

Obſequium Marci mores potuere mereri. 

Nunc quoque prejidiim Latio non deejjet Olympi, 

Deficere: ji noſtia manus ; ſed providus Aiher 

Noluit humano ti:ulos aufer, Labori. 
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ut to return to the Column of Antoninus. It is of the Height of 176 Feet, Height 11 
and we are led to the Top of it by 190 Steps, which are enlightened by fifty " "= 1 
fx ſmall Windows. Jouvin de Noch fort makes it but 110 Feet high; al- m“ N 
lows but forty two Windows, and ſays that Pius V. placed on the Summit 1 
the Statue of St. Paul, of gilt Braſs. Mr, Miſſon ſays, *tis but 160 Feet 1 
high, but reckons that the Stair-Caſe conſiſts of 206 Steps, in which he is 
moſt certainly miſtaken, This Column was repaired, and St. Paul's Statue 
placed on the Top of it, not by Pius, but by Six:us V. in the Stead of that 


of Antoninus; the following Inſcriptions are on the four Fronts of the Baſis 
in Capital Letters, 
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. GERMANISQVE. BELLO, MAXIMO. DbREVIOTIS. 
TRIVMPHALEM. HANC COLVMNAM. RE BVS. 
GESTIS, INSIGNEM, IMP. ANTONINO, PIO. PATRI. 
DICAVIT. Þ Ys 
IT. | 
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COLVMNAM HANC COCHLIDEM IMP, ANTONINO 
DICATAM, 'MISERE LACERATAM 'RVINOSAMQvE, 
PRIMA. EORMAZ  RESTITVIT. | ANNO MD LXXXIX, 
| PONTIF. IV. e e 


| . 
SIX TVS v. PONT. MAR. 
COLVMNAM HANC AB OMNI IMPIETATE EXPVRGATAM, 
s. PAVLO APOSTOLO, NEA EJVS STATVA INAVRATA, 
IN SYMMO VERTICE POSITA. D. D. ANNO M,D.LXXXIX, 
PONTIF, IV. 


| IV. 
TRIVMPHALIS ET SACRA NVNC SVM, CHRISTE VERE PIyM 
DISCIPVLVM FERENS, QVI PER CRVCIS PRADICATIONEM, 
DE ROMAN IS BARBARISQVE TRIVMPHAVIT. 


Other There formerly was in the Square of Colonna, a Temple dedicated to 
Buildings. the Sun; another raiſed in Honour of Antoninus, and a little farther a Pa. 
lace, which he built himſelt-and bore his Name, and now is uſed for an 


Inland Cuſtom-Houſe, as I think I inform'd you, when I ſpoke of our 
Entry into this City. 
The The Palace which 1s called Palazzo di Monte Citorio, makes another Cor- 
Palace of ner of this Square; it was begun by Pope Gregory XV. but left unfiniſhed 
Monte Ci- to the Time of Pope Innocent XII. of the Family of the Pignatelli of Mu. 
torio. ples, who bought it of the Heirs of Gregory to bring it to the Perfection in 
which it now is. He in a manner made it the Modern Curia Romana, 
having brought together and fixed in this Palace, the greater Part of the 
moſt conſiderable Tribunals, which were before diſperſed through all the 
Quarters of the City. It is in this Palace (which it is affirmed coſt three 
hundred and fifteen thouſand Roman Crowns) that moſt of the Judges have 
their Apartments, as have alſo the Auditors of the Apoſtolical Chamber, 
the Treaſurer General, and other great Officers. In the lower Apartments 


[ 


are the Offices of the Regiſters, Attornies and Notaries, 
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[ now return back to the Street of the Cours, and the Palaces it contains. 170%. 
That of Veroſpi, is filled with an infinite Number of fine Statues, both in its Sept. 21. 
Court and its Apartments, 'T hoſe which are held, in the greateſt Eſteem, 33 
tre Hercules, Apollo, Ceres, Aarian, Auloninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, the The Pa. 
Goddeſs Nama, rhe only one in Rome, and the little Minerva of Touch- lace of 
one. The following are alſo worthy of our Attention; that of Jupiter epi. 
Ammon, of Alexander the Great, of Cleopatra, of Trajan, of Old Gordian, to- 
gether with the Buſts of Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar, thoſe of the two Agrip- 
pin, ſuppoſed to be of Touch- ſtone. But what to me appears the fineſt 
1 the Palace, is a Chamber painted all over by Cavaliero Lanfranc, and a 
Gallery the Performance of Alano; this latter is ſo beautiful, that it has 
been worthy of being copied on Copper-Plates by Dorigny, a famous French 
Engraver, dwelling in this City. | 

The Palace of Prince Carbognano, is remarkable for its noble Gate, which Thoſe of 
cannot be matched in Rome: It is the Architecture of Michael Angelo. Elince 
That of Prince Pamphili, 1s reckoned to be the richeſt furniſhed, not only 2 
in Paintings, Tapeſtries, Gold and Silver Plate, but alfo in Jewels of great of Prince 
Price, It is true, this Prince has made uſe of Part of the latter, to embel- Pamplbili. 
[ih a golden Tabernacle which he preſented to the Church of St. Agnes, ad- 
oinid? to another Palace he has in the Square Navona. 
| That of the Lords Vitelleſchi has a great Number of Apartments, and That of 

four ſmall Galleries, adorned with an Infinity of Pictures and Statues. The we Lords 
molt eſteemed are a Jupiter, two Apollo's, a Minerva, a Diana, a Ceres, a Eg. 
ſccond Diana of Oriental Alabaſter, a God Terminus of Black Marble, a 
ſleeping Cupid, a Silenus, a Ganimedes, a Diogenes, and a Pertinax which 
they highly value. Among the choiceſt of the Buſts, are twenty of the 
moſt celebrated Philoſophers, a Platina Wife of Trajan, a Martiana, a Ma- 
ſidia, a Head of Scipio Africanus of Touch-ſtone, one of Auguſtus, one of 
Livia his Wife, a Colaſſian of Antonia Wife of Druſus, and that of Veſpaſian 
of very fine Porphiry. There is alſo, of the ſame Marble, a large Sepulcher 
five Palms long, two. and, a half over, in very great Eſteem, two Egyptian 
ldols great Curioſities, an Alabaſter Bacchanal, ſeveral Tables of Oriental 
Jaſper, ſeveral Urns and Veſſels of Porphiry, ſome fine Bas- reliefs, and ſix 
Columns of Verdantique. | | 

The Palace of St. Mark, 1s a very great Building, but is nothing extraor- That of 
vinary, It was built by Paul the Second, a Yenetian, who began it while S. Mark. 
ie was Cardinal, and finiſhed it in his Pontificate ; his Succeſſors, for many 
Years, made it their Place of Reſidence during the Summer Seaton, on ac- 
count of the Goodneſs of the Air: But in after Times, it has conſtantly 
been inhabitted by the Embaſſadors of Venice. 

Not far from the Palace of St. Mark, was formerly a Triumphal Arch, of à HUN. 
one only Bow, which Alexander VII. demoliſhed, becauſe it intercepted the phal Arch. 
Whole View of the Via Lata as far as the Capitol, and ſtreightened the Street 
In that Place. Donatus informs us, that this Arch was erected in Honour 
of Marcus Aurelius and his Empreſs Fauſtina; others ſay, in Honour of Do- 


Milian. 
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mitian. Ligorius, a learned Roman Antiquary, names it, in his ancient 
Arcus Gordiani, and in its Neighbourhood places a Temple of Fortun 
the greater Part of your knowing Men, who had ſeen it ſtanding, are of 
Donatus's Opinion. As it was too late to ſee the Capitol, we deferred that 


T WA Vi Bhi 8 


Rome, 
e. But 


Viſit *till to-morrow, 


CHAP. XLVII. 


Rome. The Capitol, and Origin of its Name. The Temple of Jupi. 
ter Capitolinus. This Fortreſs narrowly eſcaped being taken by th, | 
Gauls. The many Fires in it, and the Riches it contained. Other Jun. 
ples erecled on this Hill. Deſcription of the Modern Capitol. Co- 
loſſian Horſes of Caſtor and Pollux, 261th the Trophies of Mating, 
A Mile Column of the Via Appia, and its Inſcriptions. Another 
Pillar, but Modern, The Court of the Capitol. The Equeſtrian 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius. Is Hiſtory and Inſcriprion. Pala 
of the Roman Senate, and Penal Laws againſt corrupt Judges, The 
Form of the Oath which was taken by the ancient Patricians i 
Rome, before they took place in the Senate, 


HE Capitol having, in ancient Times, been the moſt celebrated 
| Place of Rome, we ſpent the greater Part of this Day in examining | 
its Rarities. The Hill, or (to ſpeak in the Stile of ancient and modern Re: 
man) the Mountain on which the Capitol is built, was firſt, by the Aborigi- 
nes, called Mons Saturnius, as is evident by theſe Words of Eunius. 


= —ͤ— Saturnius illi 
Nomen erat, de quo late Saturnia Terra. 


It was afterwards named Mons Tarpeius, from the Name of the unhappy 
Tarpeia Daughter of the Governor of this little Citadel, which ſhe be- 
trayed to Titus Tatius King of the Sabines, by whom it was beſieged. You 
are not ignorant of the fatal Reward made to this unfortunate Maiden by 
that ungrateful Prince. It retained the Name of Tarpeius to the Time of 
the ancient Targuin, who, in the War he carried on againſt the Savin, 
vowed to build a Temple to Jupiter upon this Hill, and in effect began it; 
but by the Drath of this Prince, it remained unfiniſhed. Afterwards Tl. 
guin the Proud, having brought under his Dominion the Cities of Sueſſs and 
Pometia, and made a Booty of four hundred Talents, finiſhed the Temp, 
but made it larger and more magnificent, than it was firſt plan'd by the 
ancient Tarquin, As they dug to enlarge the Foundation, they, by acc. 
dent, found the Head of a Man as yet bloody. Juſtus Ligſius, after Arts 


155 
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zus, fays that the Man's Name, to whom this diſcovered Head belonged, 1707; 
was Tolus; but Arnobius does not ſay in what Hiſtorian he found this Sehe. 22. 
Anecdote. Your Countryman Doctor Laſſels, who is almoſt always miſtaken Roxx. 
in what he ſays on his own Bottom, affirms, Sha Lipſius would be Godfather Ws 
% this Tolus, which is evidently not true, for Ligſius quotes Arnobius as the 

cr Author of this Name, But be it as it will, this Prodigy fo ſtartled 

the King of the Romans, that he aſſembled the moſt able Augurs, or Pro- 

hers of Hetruria, and having enquired of them what was ſignified by this 

Head, they were all mute. At length one among them, named Olenus or 

Cal:nus, after having invoked Pluto, Proſerpine, Hecate, and all the other 

Powers of Hell, pronounced theſe Words in ſuch a thundering Voice, that 

he terrified all the By-ſtanders. 


Quod caput effcfſum Tarpeio in monte videtis 
Summi illi Faſces denotat Imperii. 


Tarquin took the Augury and Prophecy of the Southſayer, and in me- Temple 
mory of the Head of poor Tolus, gave the Name of Capitolinus to Mons Tar- of Jupiter 
pius, and finiſhed the Temple, which he dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus : Capitoli- 
But as the Outrage committed by his eldeſt Son Sextus on the chaſte Lucre- 
tia happened ſoon after, and was the Cauſe of baniſhing him and his Fa- 
mily from Rome, the Temple was not conſecrated, 'till that Ceremony was 

rformed by Horatius Pulvillus in his Conſulſhip with P. Valerius Publicola. 
Dionyſus Hallicarnaſſeus, ſaith ſomewhere, that this Temple was divided into 
three Parts, under one and the fame Roof; that dedicated to Jupiter, was 
in the Middle; that to Juno on the Left, and that to Pallas on the Right- 
hand; all which is confirmed by the ancient Poet, who, ſpeaking of this 


Temple, fays : 


Utque Palatinis Capitolia condita ſaxis 
Signarent titulo proavi Jovis atque Pelaſgæ 
Palladis, & Lubicd Junonem ex Arce vocarent. 


Dionyſius adds, that the Front of this Temple was turned towards the 
Palace and the Forum Romanum, diametrically contrary to its preſent Situa- 
tion; and that the Aſcent was of one hundred Steps. 

The ancient Gauls had certainly taken this Sort of a Citadel by Eſcalade, The 
after they had burnt and ſack'd Rome, had not Juno ſet the Romans on Capitol 
their guard, by the ſacred Geeſe which were there fed. It muſt be acknow- et, 


ſe whic | | 
edged, that the Authors of this Nation, made not the leaſt Scruple of Con- craps fic 


radi&ting one another, blinded by the ſtrong Impulſe they had of attri- 

buting all their fortunate Events to the Protection of ſome Deity, whe- 

ther friendly or hoſtile. Homer and Virgil have repreſented this peeviſh 

Goddeſs, as the implacable Enemy of the Trojans, of Æneas, and of all 

lus Poſterity, Silius Ialicus does the ſame in his beautiful Deſcription of 71 
Vor. II O00 28 the f 
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the ſecond Punic War: But notwithſtanding this, Titus Livius and p. 
endeavour to make us believe, that this ſame Goddess, fo unalterable in her 
Hatred, ſaved the Capitol from the Fury of the Gauls, by means of the 
ſacred Geeſe, 5 

This Place, fo dear to the Romans, was burnt to the Ground, for the 
firſt Time, during the Civil War of Marius and Sy/la, under the Conful. 
ſhip of L. Scipio and C. Norbanus, 415 Years after it had been built, The 
victorious Sa cauſed it to be rebuilt upon its old Foundation, with ver 


large ſquare Stones; and made it vaſtly more magnificent than it was be. 


fore. He, in particular, adorned it with the very fame beautiful Columns 
which he had taken out of the Temple of Jupiter Olympicas at Athens, bu 
had not the Satisfaction of performing the Ceremony of its Conſecration, 
for he dying, this was done by the Conſul Quintus Catulus. 

One hundred and thirty Years after, it was again conſumed, it being fer 
on fire by the Soldiers of Vilellius, as they were beſieging Flavius Sabinus 
and Dcmitian, the one Brother, and the other Son to Yeſpafian. The Wealth 
conſumed in this ſecond Conflagration was immenſe. Hiſtorians ſay, that 
Catulus had cauſed the whole Temple to be covered over with gilt Cop- 
per Tiles; that ſeveral Roman Generals, and even the Senate, had adorned 
it with Victories, Crowns, Bucklers, Vaſes and Candleſticks of Gold and 
Silver ; that Auguſtus having triumphed over Anthony and Cleopatra, or- 
dered an Offering to be conveyed into it, conſiſting of ſixteen hundred 
thouſand Crowns in Gold, and twelve hundred thouſand in Jewels, 

Veſpafian being come to the Empire, rebuilt the Capitol for the third 
Time, and though naturally very covetous, he ſpent a prodigious Sum upon 
this Structure; but it was once more burnt by Chance, or as Suetonius lays, 
by Thunder, a little before this Emperor's Death. His Son Domitzan raiſed 
another, on the ſame Foundation, which was infinitely more magnificent 


than all the former. The Gilding of the Cieling, and of the Copper Roof, 


and the large golden Plates which covered the Temple Gates, are faid to 


Rave coſt him above twelve hundred Talents, that is, upwards of ſeven 
Millions, two hundred thouſand Crowns. And indeed theſe Plates of Gold 


 muſthave been of a prodigious Thickneſs; for we read, that under the 
Empire of Honorius, Stilico his Father-in-Law cauſed them to be melted, 


Other 
tiarely 
Buildings 
in the 
Capitol. 


which furniſhed him with immenſe Sums of Money, and enabled him to 
make head againſt the Viigolbs, and other barbarous Nations, who had in- 
vaded Lacy. 

Beſides this of Jupiter Capitolinus, there were a great many other Tem- 
ples in the Capitol. The Chief were thoſe of Jupiter Feretrius, of Fupiter 
Tonans, of Mars Ullor, of Concord, of Dea Moneta, or Money Goddeſs, of 
Veſpaſian, with an InGnity of Chapels and Altars, the Number of which 
amounted to ſixty. There was alſo in the Middle of the Capitol an Afiiun 
or Sanctuary, which owed its Inſtitution to Romulus; and this Sanctuary, 
ſays Tacitus, was a ſafe Place for Debtors, for Slaves who had offended their 
3 Maſters, | 
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* $ * 
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\aſters, and even for all Sorts of Criminals. The Atheneum, the Arch, 17 
and Gallery of Nero, with the Temple of Saturn where the public Trea- Sehe. 42 
fury was kept, alſo ſtood on this Spot, But all theſe ſtately Buildings are gg. 
vaniſhed, together with the vaſt Strength of this Citadel, which the Ko- 
mans thought impregnable. Even T, acitus himfelf, though the moſt mo- 
gerate of all their Hiſtorians, ſpeaking of it, could not forbear faying ; 
Cabilolii Arx ne magnis quidem Exercitibus Expugnabilis: “ This Fortreſs 
« could not be taken, even by very numerous Armies.” Nay, Caffodrns. 
Chancellor to Theodoric King of 1taly, goes fatther, by ſaying, Capitolia cel/a 
con ſcendere, hoc eſt humana ingenia ſuperala videre. To beſtorm the high 
% Places of the Capitol, does not ſeem to be in the Power of Man. 

As to the preſent State of the Capitol, ſeveral pretended Palaces are built Preſent 
upon the Ruins, and even partly upon the very Foundations of the ancient State of 
Capitol, which are ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral Places. The fineſt of the Ave- on Capi. 
ques leading to it, is that which forms a Kind of a Square from the Jeſuis 
Houſe to the Foot of its Stair-Caſe, at the Entrance of which one ſees two 


by Order of Pope Gregory XII. in the Year 1572. *Tis of a very eaſy 


Ruins of the Theatre of Pompey. 
Not far from the ſaid Horſes, have been placed on each Side, upon the Trophies 
fame Baluſtrade, the celebrated Trophies of Marius. The Roman People or. of aarits, 
dered them to be erected in Honour of that General, after the Victory he 
had gained over the Cimbri and Teutones, Sylla having defeated the Party 
of Marius, ordered to be pulled down, and in a great Meaſure to demoliſh the 
Trophies of his Enemy. But after Sy/la's Death, Julius Czſar took cate 
to raiſe them up again, and to reſtore them to their former Magnificence. 
They were brought from Mount Eſquilin, and placed upon the Baluſtrade 
of the Capitol, by Order of Sixtus V. as appears from the following In- 
ſcription. | . oy On 

SIXTI v. PONT. MAX. AVCTORITATE. 
TROPHOEA c. MARII. VII. COS. DE TEVTONIS ET CIMBRIS. 
EX COLLE EXQVILINO, ET RVINOSO AQVAE OLIM MARTIAE 
CASTELLO, IN CAPITOLIVM TRANSLATA, ERECTIS BASIBVS, 


ILLVSTRI LOCO STATYENDA CVRAVYIT, 8. P. R. 
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TRAV EDS 

On each Side of theſe Trophies ſtand a Statue of Conſtantine the Greg; 
but wretchedly bad ones, and conſequently not deſerving to appear in ſuch 
an honourable Place. At a ſmall Diſtance ſtands a Roman Mit? Columy 
of white Marble, about eight Foot high, excluſive of the Braſs Globe which 
is on its Chapiter. Exactly under this Chapiter is ſeen the Number J. ſtil 
very diſtinctſy marked; and on the Body of the Column are engraven the 


two following Inſcriptions, in large Letters, 


IMP. CAESAR. VESP ASIANVS., AVG. 
PONTIF. MAX. TRIB, por EST. XVII. 
IMP, XVII. P P. CENSOR, cos. VII. 

DESLON, VIIL.-:_- 


IMP. NERVA. CAESAR AVGVSTVS. 
PONTIFEX. MAXIMVS. TRIBVNITIA 
POTEST. cos. III, PATER, PATRIAE. REFECIT, 


There is another Inſcription upon the Pedeſtal of this Column, which 
the Modern and Illuſtrious Roman Senate and People ordered to be engraved 
upon it. I ſhall ſet it down here, becauſe it ſeems to confirm what I am 
to ſay hereafter, 3 

e 
Columnam Milliariam 
Primi ab Urbe Lapidis Indicem, 
Ab Imperat, Veſpaſiano & Nerva reſtitutam, 
De Ruinis Suburbanis Vie Appie in Capitolium 
e Tranſtulit. 


I can't conceive how ſome Halian Antiquaries could fancy, that this 


upon this Milliarium was the Pillar erected by Auguſtus in the Forum Romanum. For 


Millia- 


rium. 


we are poſitively told, by ancient Authors, that this Pillar was Braſs gil. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, Plutarch, Aulus Gellius, and ſeveral others tell us, 
that it ſerved to tell People the Names of the principal Streets in Rome, and 
on that Account was called Meta, as being the Center where the principal 
Streets in Rome terminated. On this Pillar were likewiſe engraved the 
Names of all the Highways of 7aly, together with the Diſtances, from one 
another, of the moſt conſiderable Cities, which was extremely convenient 
for Travellers. The Milliarium of the Capitol has nothing of all this; and 
as the Miles were marked along the Highways, upon Pillars named Pri- 
mus, Secundus, Tertius ab Urbe Lapis; and as every Highway had its Primus, 
Secundus, &c. this Milliarium, in all Appearance, was the Primus ab Urbe 
Lapis of the Via Appia; and indeed the Cypher it bears, and the Place 


where it was found, leaves very little room to doubt of this, 


Another 


through IT AL x. 


Another Column of the ſame Figure and Height tallies with this Mil- 1 
jariun, and to give it an Air of Antiquity, they have put upon its Top, a 


Globe of Braſs, wherein, they tell us, Trajan's Aſhes were contained, The 


[:alians, who can't help exaggerating the meereſt Triflles, and who mag- Roux. 


nify the Value of every thing, ſay confidently, that this Globe is of Corin- 


/hian Metal. It has the following Inſcription on it, in Capital Letters. Pillar. 


HOC IN ORBICVLO- OLIM TRAJANI CINERES JACEBANT' 
NVNC NON CINERES, SED MEMORIA JACET, 
TEMPVS CVM CINERE MEMORIAM SEPELIVIT, 
MAGNITVDINIS ENIM NON'RELIQVIAE, SED-UMBRA VIX MANET, 
| CINIS CINERI IN VNA XTATE MORITVR, , | 
MEMORIA CINERIS IN AERE ARTE REVIVISCIT. 


467 


When we have paſs'd the Baluſtrade, on which all theſe Antiquities are The Cours 


placed, we enter into the Court of the Modern Capitol, It may be about of the 
300 Paces in Circumference, which is ſquare, and it is, as it were, ſhut up Capitol. 


on three Sides, by three Palazzi's, the Roofs of which are ſurrounded with 
very fine Baluſtrades, adorned with ſeveral Statues, Theſe Buildings, with 
the great Stair mounting to the Court, are of the Architecture of Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti, who in himſelf joined theſe three Qualities, which are fo 
rarely found in one Perſon ; thoſe of being an excellent Painter, Sculptor, 
and Architect. 


The Equeſtrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius, is reckoned by Connoiſſeurs, Equeſtrian: 


to be the fineſt in all Europe. It is of Bronze, formerly gilt, and plac'd Statue of 


in the Middle of a great Round, to which we deſcend by three Steps of /. Au. 


Tiburtin Stone. It was erected to the Honour of the Emperor and Philo- 
ſopher Marcus Aurelius (Antoninus) both for having, by his Wiſdom, ap- 
peaſed a Sedition which had happened among the People on account of a 
terrible Conflagration, and for repairing, at his own Expence,'the Ravages 
which an Inundation of the Tyher had occaſioned” in Rome, Fouvin de 
Rechfort ſays, that this Statue repreſents Antoninus Pius, and that be is 
mounted upon a Marble Horſe : The Journaliſt I have fo often mentioned, 
lays, that ſome think it repreſents Lucius Verus, ſome, Septimius Severus, 
and ſome Metellus Pius; and Mr. Miſſon very cautiouſly ſays, it is thought 
to repreſent Marcus Aurelius; yet one needs but look at two or three Me- 
dals of that Emperor, or the four great Bas-reliets upon the Stair of one of 
the Palaces near his Statue, repreſenting ſeveral Paſſages of that Prince's 
Life, to be convinced of a perfect Reſemblance running through all the 


Faces. Beſides, the Inſcription upon the Pedeſtal of the Statue leaves no 


ny on this Head, with any body who underſtands Latin, It is as 
Ollows. : = TACT 11 n 


- 


Nu. 
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2 0 of EY J 
5. a 4 AMP. CAS, DIVI, ANTONINI. PF, 
Roli . pilvI. HADRIANI. NEPOT I. 
And its 'DIVI. TRAJANI.. PARTHICI, RON EPO Tt. 
Interip- DIVI. NERVAE. ABNEPOTI. 
TO M. AVRELIO. ANTONINO, PIO. 
AVG. GERM. SARM. PONTIF. MAX, 
TRIB. POTEST. XXVII, 

IMP. vi. COS. s. P. Q. R. 

Wette! LI obſerved, that the Lock of Hair riſing from between the Ears of thi, 


in che Ca- Horſe, forms, as it were, the Figure of an Owl, by which the Arif 
B by Probably wanted to denote the extreme Vigilance of that excellent Em. 
peror. It was Pope Paul III. who ordered it to be tranſported from the 
Square of St. Jobs de Lateran to the Capitol; and the Round, in the Mid- 
dle of which it is plac'd, is thought, by the 1talian Antiquaties, to be the 
very ſame Spot, where Romulus opened an Aſylum for Criminals, Thi; 
Aſylum was entirely aboliſhed by Auguſtus after he came to the Empire, 
becauſe it was as much abuſed: by Aſſaſſins and Ruffians, as Churches and 


Monaſteries are now, where ſuch Wretches find ſafety, to the great Shame 
.of the Romiſp Clergy. 


Duilibet buc, inguit, confuge, tutti er is. 


A fine The Palace in the Middle, fronting the great Stair is called the Pa- 
 Hogntain Jace of the Roman Senate, Againſt the Wall, which ſupports the double 
a Sta- Flight of Steps leading to this Palace, there is a handſome Fountain which 
throws up a great deal of Water, and in a large Nich above that Fountain, 

we ſee a Stade of Rome triumphant, the Head of which is of Marble, and 

the Drapery of Porphiry, with Colaſſian Statues of the Nile and Tyber, in 

Oreaian Marble, on each Hand. 

Other In the Hall of Juſtice (where inſtead of doing Juſtice to the Poor, they 
SN. ohh a thouſand iniquitous Sentences in Favour of the Rich,) are the Sta- 
tues of Paul III. Gregory XIII. and of Charles of Anjou, Brother to St. 
Lewis King of France : Under the Latter are eight Verſes, but not worth 
copying. This Charles Count of Anjou, was made a Roman Senator by 
Pope Clement IV, in 1268. After acting for one Year in this Capacity, he 

was crown'd King of Sicily and Jeruſalem, and then of Naples, after con- 
quering and beheading the young Conradin, the law ful Heir of that Crown. 
Penal We likewiſe ſee in that Hall, the Laws and Penal Ordinances againſt 


_ Judges who ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, they are inſcribed in large 


oiquions Letters upon a Marble Table in the tollowing Terms, 
Judges. 


Judice 
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Judices Maleficiorum abtineant ab omni ſorde. Nec quid- Sept. 22. | 
quam recipiant pro Sententiis Auſcultoriis, Condemnatorits, Las: * 


Inlerloculoriis, vel Definitivis, nec pro examine Teſtium 
ex Officio & in fraudem Curie producendorum: Nec pro 
Bulletis vel Sigillis, ſub poena Aureorum viginti quingue, 
& Reſtitulionis quadrupli ejus quod perceperint, & Pri- 
vaitonis Officit : & infames efficientur, Ec. 


po —— 


Notwithſtanding the Penalties and Infamy impoſed by this Law, which Very cor: - 
is a very good and a very juſt one in itſelf, to find an incorrupt Judge rupted a. 
amongſt the modern Romans, is next to a Miracle, They are the moſt in- © 
tereſted People in the World, This Corruption, in many Reſpects, was 
as prevailing amongſt the Old Romans: Yet their Senators were obliged 
by Oath to divelt themſelves of all private Intereſt, before they entered the 
S:nate-Houſe, and to give no Opinion, nor pronounce any Sentence, in 
which either Hatred, Favour, or the Hopes of Reward, had the leaſt 
Share. The Form of their Oath was as follows, and commtmicated to me 
by Monſignor Bianchini, together with ſeveral other Curioſities, 
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Juro per Jovem Olympium & Confiliarinm, & per Veſtam Oath 
Conſultricem, & per Jovem Maritalem, & Junonem : 4 
Maritalem, & Minervam Providem, & Victoriam, & ure 


* Senators. 
Venerem, & Amicitiam, & Concordiam, & Jus atque 


Fas, & Bonam Fortunam, alivſque Univerſos Deos ac 
Deas 3 me Sententiam, velle dicere ſecundum Leges & 
Conſulta a Civitate approbata, & ſecundum Decreta K5- 
manorum, & Leges quibus naſtra Reſpublica adminiſtra- 
tur, in reſpectu Utilitatis Patriae pro viribus meis, non 

aliter quam is fecit qui Senator fuit laudatiſſimus Patriae 
ſuae, vel Romanae vel Graecae Civitatis , neque gratiac, 
neque odio, neque muneribus, patiar ſervire Judicium Con- 
fultumve meum; negue privato addicam Sententiam meam; 
me ulli parti aut homini adjungam, fed tantum communi 
Utilitati aucturus pro viribus Rempub. ita ut Du & bon 
Viri volunt, Mihi quidem Saufte Turato bene fit, & 
Dit atque Daemones faveant, itemque meis omnibus cum 
Amicis, tum univerſo Generi & Familiae, In Perjurto 
verd ne deprehendar unquam. 


It being too late to ſee the other Curioſities in the Capitol, and the other 
Palaces beſides being ſhut up, we have put off our Viſit to them till to- 
morrow, 
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Septem- C i | 1 
bor 23. CHAP. XLVIII 
4 | 


ROME. 


Rome. The Capitol and Palace of the Conſuls, Vaſt many curious 
Pieces of Antiquity to be ſeen there. Rojtral Column erected in 
| Honour of Caius Duillius, a very ancient Piece, with its Inſcripting 
in old Latin. The Jame Inſcription explained. Beautiful Bas-re.. 
liefs in Honour of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Barbarous La 
ogainſt poor Fiſhermen at Rome. Prodigious Number of Paintings, 
Statues and Buſto's in this ſame Palace of the Roman Con/uls, 


Palace of 7 O Day we finiſhed our View of the Curioſities of the Capitol. Ay 
the Con. ve entered the Building upon our Right, called the Palazzo de' Cry. 


ſuls, a - . | 1 
8 ſerdatori, that is, the. Palace of the Conſervatots, who are their modern 


Antiqui- Conſuls, we ſaw a- Court entirely ſurrounded with Antiquities. The two 


tes, firſt we met with, which are under a Kind of a Portico, were the Statues, 
as big as the Life, of Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, which, we were told, 
exactly reſembled thoſe Princes when alive, eſpecially the former. In the 
ſame Line, we next meet with the two Feet and one of the Hands ofthe grand 
Coloſſus of Apollo, of white Marble, which Lucius Lucullus, who conquered 
Alitbhridates and Tigranes, ordered to be brought entire to Rome from Pontus, 
tho' it was thirty Cubits high. Upon the Pedeſtal which ſupports theſe 
three Fragments, we read the following Inſcription, 


| Urbano VIII. Pontif. Max. 
Pedes & manum ex Apallinis Coloſſo triginta cubitorum 
 Altitudinis, ab Apollonia Pont: Urbe Romam addutto, 
Diu humi negiecto, in antique magnificentie argumentum 
Honoriſicentius hic collocarunt S. P. Q. R. 
ü Mel, 


A Lyon Honeſt Laſſels tells us, that Lucullus ordered this Coloſſus to be made at 
devouring Rome, though the Inſcription plainly ſays, that it was convey'd from Apol- 
a Horſe, Jonia, a City in Pontus. We likewiſe ſaw here, upon a Pannel of White 
a very fine Marble ſct into the Wall, all the Reman Meaſures, viz. The Foot, the Ell, 
the Palm, the Fathom, and ſeveral others, anſwering to our Meaſures, 
The Lyon devouring a Horſe, is certainly a very fine Piece; I may ven- 
ture to.fay, the fineſt in all this Palace. The Roman Antiquaries tell a Sto- 
ry to Strangers with Regard to this Piece, which I forewarn you not to 
believe one ſingle Syllable of. They tell us, that the Romans and the Ti- 
burtines being engaged in a War fo doubtful, that Victory was ſuſpended 
betwixt the two People, they agreed on both Sides, that each Party ſhould | 
bring an Animal into the Field, which were to fight the one * 
85 ; f Othier, 
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other, and the People whoſe Animal was vanquiſhed was to become tribu- 1707; 
tary to the other. The Romans brought into the Field of Battle a Lyon, %. 23. 
ind the Tiburtines a Horſe, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt they could get, and ac- 
cuſtomed to engage the fierceſt Creatures. But notwithſtanding the Ad- 
dreſs and terrible Out: ſtrikings of the Tiburtine Champion, the Lyon over- 
threw, tore him in Pieces, and thereby rendered Jibur tributary to 
Rome. This Story has probably been forg'd by ſome Roman Pedant, with a 
View of doing Honour to his ancient native Country; but the meereſt 
Smatterer in Antiquity knows that this fine Group of the Lyon and the. 
Horſe was brought from Greece by Emilius Paulus, after conquering Per- 


Rowe. 


ſeas the laſt King of Macedonia. 


{ 


The Tomb which formerly contain'd the Aſhes of Alexander Severus, with Tomb of 
thoſe of his Mother Julia Mammea, are of Greek Marble, and adorn'd with Aan. 
excellent Baſs-reliefs, repreſenting the Rape of the Sabines by the Romans. 
It was brought from the Mauſaleum, whoſe Ruins are ſtill ſeen on the 
Road to Fre/catz, near the Aqueduct of the Aua Claudia. Its Inſcription 
informs us of the Time when this Removal was made, and is as follows : 

8. . Q. R. Its In- 
Monumenta Sepulchralia Alexandri Severi Imp, et Juliæ Mam- ſcription. 
mee matris, Sabinarum etiam raptum et Pacem denuo initam 
marmore inſculpta ornataque, in agro Fabritii Lazari extra 
Porlam Lavicanam reperta, in Capitolio poni juſſit. Auno 
M.D.XCTI. 


They have placed in a Nitch a little above this Tomb a ſmall Idol an- Other Au 
ciently ador*d by the Egyptians; and not far from that a ſcurvy Statue of tiquities. 
the Emperor Conſtantine, with that of a Muſe, which is in a much better 
Taſte. Hard by are the, Head and the Hand of the Brazen Coloſſus, 
which was made by Nero to repreſent himſelf. The Emperor Commodus 
cauſed the Head of this Coloſſus to be taken away, that he might place upon 
it his own, and it is that I am ſpeaking of. Another Rarity is the Sepulchral 


Stone or Urn which contain'd the Aſhes of Agrippina, Wife to Germa- 


nicus, and Mother to the Emperor C. Caligula, and whom we may venture 
to rank amongſt the moſt illuſtrious Roman Ladics. This Sepulchral Stone 
was taken out of the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, to be placed in the Capitol 
with this Inſcription : . 4 


Ofſa Agrippinae M. Agrippæ F. D. Auguſti Neptis, Uxoris Ger- 
manici Cacſ. Matris Cai Caeſ. Aug. Germanici P. Virilis 
Animi Foeminae, que voluntaria Inedia frumenti uſum et 
vite fibi ademit. Sepulchrali hoc lapide tranſialo, et Mau- 
foleo Auguſti excavato, demenſus eſt cec. Frumenti Pons 
rudi olim Secule, | 


Ppp We 
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1707. We likewiſe ſaw the Colgſian Head of Domitian upon a Pedeſtal 
Sept. 23. which Pope Clement the Xth cauſed to be placed there; and not far 0 
Rows, that ſtands the Statue of a Prieſteſs of Bacchus, which they very much va 
Rotftral lue. But the moſt rare, and perhaps the oldeſt Piece of Antiquity 
Column of in the Capitol is the Roſtral Column, which the Senate cauſed to þ 
3 Du- erected in the Forum Romanum to the Honour of the Conſul Cains Dull: 
N the firſt Roman who vanquiſhed the Carthaginians in a Sea-fight, This . 
lumn is of a beautiful white Marble, charg'd with the Repreſentation of 

three Veſſels or Gallies, adorned with Bas-reliefs, and ſet up againſt the 

Wall oppolite to the Stair-Caſe, It is about 12 Foot high; as to the In. 
{cription upon the Baſe it is ſo disfigured by Time, and fo difficult to de. 

cypher, that had it not been to oblige you I ſhould not have given myſele 

the Pains to tranſcribe it, which I will venture to aſſure you I have done 

very exactly, and it is as follows: 


from 


i ANOS, 

And its 

accionr To. | EXEMET. LEGIONES, ; 
foription, AXIMOS. QUE. MAGISTRAT OS. IL. 


OVEM..CASTREIS, EXFOGIONT., MAGEL. 
VGNANDO, CEPET, ENQVE. EODEM. MAG. 

EN. NAVEBOS. MARI, CONSOL..PRIMOS, G 
LASSESQVE. NAVALES. PRIMOS. ORNAVET. PA 
CVMQVE. EIS. NAVEBOS. CLASSE1S: POENICAS, OMN: 
SVMMAS. COPIAS, CARTHAGINIENSIS; PRESENTE, 
DICTATORE. OL - - OM. IN. ALTO. MARI, PVGN - 
QUE. NAvISs. - = IT, .CUM, SOCIEIS. .SFPTEM. 

REMIBOS. TRIREMIBOS, VE. NAVEIS. XX. . 
OM. CAPTON..NVMEI. CID. cio. CID, -- 1 
TOM. CAPTOM. PRAEDAE. NVM EI. CCC1999- 
CAPTOM, AES, CCC1999; CCC1999. .CCC1999. cccio99.,* 
HO, QUE; NAVALE. PRAEDA. POPLOM, = -- 
CARTHAGINI =- = IS. - ENVOS - - Do 
EIS. -. CARTA - - = 


„ 
j 


By this Inſcription we ſee that the Conſtruction and Orthography of the 
Obſ-rva- Latin Language has frequently vary'd, and that the Romans in the Time 
of the Republic often made Uſe of the E inſtead-of the 7, of the O inſtead 
of the U, and frequently of the I inſtead of the E. Polybius, who was co- 
temporary with the firſt Scipio Africanus, and his Friend Lelivs, in ſome 
Paſſage of his Works complains, that when he came to Rome he had a val 
deal of Difficulty to find two Perſons in that City, who could explain to 
him ſome Treaties or Alliances made betwixt the Romans and the Cartha- 

ginians, which were drawn up in the old Latin Tongue, pu 
| der 


* This Number is repeated no leſs than 28 Times in the Monument itſelf. 
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After having given you a Deſcription of the Roſtral Column of Duillius, 1507. 


as icis at preſent, it may be proper now to give it you as ſome Antiquaries Sept. 23. 
have endeavoured to reſtore it, and at full length: 


Roms. 

C. Daillivs M. F. N. Cos. adversim Carthaginenſes in Sicilia This In- 
Rem gerens. Agrigentanos cognatos Populi Romani arc: * 2 Fwy 
ima Obſidione exemit. Legiones Carthaginenſes omnes, mavi- 


mus que Magiſtratus, Lucis Bovibus relifttis Novem Caſtris 
effugiunt, Magellam munitam Urbem pugnando coepit, In- 
que eodem Magiſtratu proſperum certamen Navibus Mari 
Conſul primus gelſit. Remiges que Claſſes que Navales pri- 
mus ornavit, paravit que diebus LX. cumque tis Navibus 
claſſes Punicas omnes Paralaſque ſummas Copias Carthagi- 
. nenſes, preſente maximo Dittatore orum, in alto Mari 
pig nando vicit, XXXI que Naves cepit cum Sociis Septire- 
mibus Ducts quingue, Biremibus Triremibus que, Naves XX. 
depreſſe. Aurum captum Nummi C10. C19. c19. Der. Ar- 
gentum captum prædæ Nummi cc 1999, CCC1999. CCC1999. 
Grave captum s CCC1399.* Triumpho que Navali Prædd 
Populum Romanum donavit, Captivos Carthaginenſes in- 
genuos ante currum duxit, Primus que conſul de Siculis cigſ- 
ſeque Carthaginenſium triumphavit. Ob hiſce Rebus S. P. Q. R. 
Columnam in Foro Romauo poſuit, 


The Obſervations of Laſſels upon this Inſcription betray ſo much Folly Grog Ab- 
and Ignorance, beſides their being falſe in Fact, that they are unworthy ſurdities of 
of any particular Confutation; for you need but look into them to be ſen- . 
ſible of their Abſurdity. 

Filius Italicus ſeems to be of Opinion, that it was not the Senate, but This Co- 
C. Duillius himſelf when Conſul, who erected, dedicated and conſecrated lumnmen- 
this Column to the God Mars. His Words in the ſixth Book of the ſe- doned by 


1 tins [! 
cond Punic War are as follows: 3 4220 
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Aaquoreum juxta decus et navale Triumphum 
Roſtra gerens, nivea ſurgebat mole Columna 
Exuvias Marti donumque Duillius alto 

Ante omnes merſi Poenorum Claſſe dicabat: 
Cui nocturnus honos, funalia clara, ſacerque 
Poſt Epulas Tibicen adeſt, caſtoſque Penates 
Inſignis leti repetebat murmure cantus. 


I remember to have read ſomewhere, that Duillius arrogated this laſt 
mentioned Honour to himſelf, without any Order of the Senate, of mak- 
ing Flambeaux and Muſicians march before him, when he went to or re- 
turn'd from SUPPEr 1 in the City. 

P-pp's: As 


* See the above Obſervatio:» 


1705. As we mounted the Stair-caſe of this Palace we ſaw, plac'd round as it 
Sepr. 23. were a kind of a little Terraſs, four excellent Marble Baſs-reliefs, repre. 
owe, ſenting ſome Actions of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius the Philoſopher 
Afne The firſt, which is on the Right Hand, repreſents Rome in the Habit of 
Baſs-relief a Warriour preſenting him with a Globe, the Symbol of univerſal Mo. 
of Marcus narchy. The ſecond repreſents this Prince accompanying as far as Capy, 
—_— Colleague L. Yerus, when he went to make War againſt the Par/hians in 

the third Year of his Empire, as we are told by Julius Capitolinus, Some 
Italian Antiquaries, and Raſſini among the reſt, will have the Figure, which 
is on Horſeback, and on the Left Hand, to be that of Antoninus Pius, wy 
| accompanies bis adopted Sen M. Aurelius: But theſe Gentlemen ſurely had 
| never read the Hiſtory of thoſe Princes, for Antoninus was dead three Years 
before M. Aurelius and L. Yerus declared War againſt the Parthians, The 
two Statues which follow repreſent the Muſes Urania and Melpomene, and 
are of a pretty good Hand, 3 
A barba- We likewiſe ſaw on the Top of the Stair, and under a Madona, the Fi. 
| rous Law gure of a Marble Sturgeon, but very ſmall for a Fiſh of that Kind. The 
| _ Inſcription under it is a clear Proof of what I have obſerved elſewhere in 
| ermen. this Relation, that there is no City in the World, where the poor People 
are ſo much oppreſt by the Rich, as at Rome. It is as follows: 


Capita Piſcium Marmoreo Schemate, Longitudine Majorum 
Laue ad primas pinnas incluſive, Conſervatoribus 
danto. Fraudem ne committito. Ignorantiam excuſari 
ne credito. . wx 


In Engliſb thus: Let the Heads of all Fiſhes, including the upper 
© Part of the Fins, which are longer than that repreſented on this Marble 
« Pannel, be given to the Conſervators. Commit no Fraud in this Mat- 
te ter, nor think to be excuſed by pleading Ignorance.” 

What an Oppreſſion muſt this be upon the poor Fiſherman, whoſe Live- 
lihood depended perhaps wholly upon that Draught, and muſt be obliged 
to ſel] the reſt of the Fiſh, when lopt of its Head, for little or nothing ? 

Conſular Under a ſmall cover'd Gallery they have placed againſt a Wall white 

Faſs, Marble Tables, containing the Conſular Faſts in the Time of the Em- 
peror Pertinax ; under them is the Wolf giving Suck to the Twin Brats, 
and quite round all are other Marble Tables with the modern Conſular 
Faſts; and a Latin Inſcription made in the Time of the execrable Pope Br 
niface the VIIIth. As this Inſcription is very long, and quite full of Gib- 
beriſh, I don't think it worth the copying. 5 | 

Fine Pic- As we enter the great Hall, which is painted in Freſco by the Cavalier 

tunes. Cioſeppe d' Arpino, the firſt Object we fee is the Rape of the Sabines by the 
Romans z the Combat betwixt the Horatii and the Curiatii; the Battle of 
Tullus Haſtilius, the third King of the Romans, with the Veientes and the 
Tidenates; which Mr. Miſſon miſtakes for the firſt Battle betwixt the Ko- 


mans 
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mans and the Sabine King Titus Tatius, on Account of the Rape of the 1707. 
gabine Women, There we likewiſe ſaw Romulus and Remus ſucking the Septem- 


Wolf; the ſame Romulus laying the Foundations of Rome, and a Veſtal _ -< NPY 
Sacrifice. . ; | ; Roms. 


This Hall likewiſe is adorn'd with three fine modern Statues; one re- And Sta- 
preſenting the famous Pope Leo the Xth, of the Houſe of Medicis, in des. 
Marble by Lorenzetto Fiorentino; another in Braſs by Proſpero Breſciano, 
repreſenting Pope Sixtus V; and another in white Marble of Pope 
Urban VIII. by Cavalier Bernini. Beſides thoſe Statues, we ſee here a Bals-relicf 
Portrait of CHriſtina Queen of Sweden, by Franceſco Maria de Ancona, with. 
the following Inſcription. . 


Chriſtine Suecorum, Gothorum, et Vandalorum Regine. . 
Quod inſtindtu Divinitatis Catholicam Fidem Regno avito 
præferens, poſt adorala s s. Apoſtolorum limina, et 
ſubmiſſam venerationem Alexandro VII. Summo Re- 
ligionis antiſte exhibitam; de ſeipſa triumphans, in Ca- 
pitolium aſcenderit; Majeſtatis que Romanæ Monumenta 
veluſtis in ruderibus admirata, Triumviros Conſulari Po- 
teſtate, et Senatum tetio Capite conſidentes, Regio ho- 
nore fuerit proſequuta, viii. Eid. Quintil. Auno 


M. DC. LVI. | 
8. P. Q. R. 


In Engliſb thus: 

«This Monument was erected in Honour of Chriſtina Queen of Swe- 
« dex, &c. who, by a miraculous Impulſe, reſigned her own hereditary 
«Kingdom, that ſhe might embrace the true Catholic Faith. After ſhe 
had paid her Devotions to the Churches of the holy Apoſtles in this 
„City, and her profound Reſpect to Pope Alexander VII. ſhe laſt of all 
ent up to the Capitol, as if ſhe wanted to triumph over herſelf, in the 
* ſame Place where the Romans triumphed over their Enemies. There ſhe 
viewed with Admiration and Delight the many Remains of ancient Ro- 
nan Grandeur, and uſed the Triumvirs and Senate with a vaſt deal of 
Diſtinction.“ 


The Paintings of the next Room are by Pierrino del Lago, and repre- p,;,..... 
lent the Hiſtory. of Brutus driving the Tarquins out of Rome; the Ener 
Brutus ordering the Heads of his two Sons to be cut off: The Hiſtory Chamber: 
of Horatius Cocles defending the Sublician Bridge againſt all the Tuſcan 
Army; and that of Mutius Scævola burning his Hand before Porſenna for 
his having failed in his Deſign of killing him. They likewiſe ſhew us the 
Buſts of Caligula, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Lucius Verus ; with 
the modern Statues of Alexander Farneſe, Duke of Parma and Placentia, 

Mark Anthony Colonna, Francis Aldobrandini, Charles Barberini, and Tho- 


Jug. 
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1707. mas Rhoſpiglioh, all of them Generals of the Armies of Hoh Molke, 
Church, under the Popedoms of Paul III, Pius V, Clement VIII, Urban VIII, 
and Clement IX. Laſſels, without any Foundation, places among thy. 
Rowe. Statues that of Don Fobn of Auſtria. fs 
And Sta- The Triumph of Marius upon his famous Battle over the Cimbri and 
Es Teutones, which is painted in Freſco by Daniel de Volterra quite round the 
next Room, is very much valued, It is in the ſame Room that we ſee the 
famous Brazen Wolf giving ſuck to Romulus and Remus, which former 
ſtood in the Comitia near the Ruminal Fig-treez and we ſee on it diſtin&] 
the Mark of the ominous Thunderbolt mentioned by Cicero, when Cai. 
line's Conſpiracy broke out. Here is likewiſe to be ſeen the fine Statue in 
Brals of the Shepherd Cneius Martius, who being charg'd with a Letter, 
which he was to deliver to the Senate without ſtopping one Moment on 
any Account whatſoever, obey'd his Orders notwithſtanding the ſhar 
Pain occaſioned by a large Thorn which run into his Foot on the Road, 
and which he did not ſtop to pull out till he had delivered his Diſpatches 
The Senate was fo well pleaſed with the Zeal of the young Man, that they 
ordered this fine Statue to be erected to his Honour, in the Poſture of a 
Youth ſitting and ſtooping to pull a Thorn out of his Foot. In the fame 
Room is the Statue-of the Slave who difcovered to the Conſuls Brutus and 
Collatinus the Conſpiracy formed by the young Nobility to reſtore Tarqui 
the Proud to the Throne of Rome; the Heads of Alexander Severus, and his 
Mother Julia Mammea; a Portrait of St. Francis d' Afſiza by Father. Piazza 
a Capuchin; and one of the Roman Saint Franciſca by Romanelli, both of 
them highly valued : But the greateſt Rarity in this Room 1s a Head in 
Bronze of the firſt Brutus, indiſputably antique, and the only one of the 
Kind in Rome. F 8 
Other Cu- The Walls of the Room, entitled The-Conſular Faſts, are partly cover d 
-rioltues. with Pannels and Fragments of white Marble, where we ſee in very indiffe 
rent black Characters the Names of the Magiſtrates of Rome in the Time 
of the Republic. Over the Door on the Inſide they have placed the Head 
of the famous Mithridates King of Pontus: And we here likewiſe ſee the 
Roſtral Columns, erected in Memory of the famous Battle of Lepanto; to- 
gether with the Trophies of Alexander Farneſe Duke of Parma, for the Vic- 
tories both real and pretended which they tell us here he gained over the 
Dutch in Flanders, Among others I obſerved the famous Siege of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, which he was ſhamefully obliged to raiſe in 1588, after beſieging 
it for two Months, with a vaſt Loſs of his Men, In like Manner ſome 
Years after Ferdinand II, and Philip III. order'd Bonfires to be made at 
Vienna and Madrid, and even Te Deum to be ſung, after the famous Battle 
of Lutzen, tho the Imperial Army was there almoſt cut in Pieces, with 
molt of its General Officers. 
Several I ſhould never have done if I was to give you a Detail of all the other 
pes 3/ren Rooms; it is ſufficient to ſay that one of them is painted by the Hand of 
tues the famous Hannibal Carrach ; another by Pietro Perugino; that — 
. | princl 
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cincipal Statues there, we ſee thoſe of Cicero and Virgil, who are repre- 1707. 
ſented larger than the Life, and are called only Buſto's by Mr. Miſſon; the Sept. 23. 4 
Statues which all the learned Men agree in calling the three Parcæ, tho' Ro 
this Traveller has been pleaſed-to chriſten them by the Name of the three 
Furiesz the Statues of Cybele, Ceres, and Hercules. 

It is great Pity-that the Head of this laſt Statue is too ſmall in Propor- A fine one 
tion to its Body, otherwiſe it would be a very fine Piece. It is of Braſs gilt, 1 eee. 
and he is repreſented without a Beard, holding his Club in his Right Hand, 
and the Golden Apples of the Garden of Heſperides in his Left. It was 
found among the Ruins of a Temple dedicated to him, under the Popedom 
of Sixius IV; and by his Order placed upon a Pedeſtal in this Room of the 
Capitol, with the following Inſcription in large Letters: 


HERCULI, VICTORT: 
POLLENTI. POTENTI. INVICTO;. 
D. D. L. M. FRONTO.. 


Amongſt the moſt remarkable ancient Buſts are thoſe of Ariadne Daugh- Several 
ter to Minos; of Rhea Sylvia, Mother to Romulus and Remus; of Olympia,Mo- Bulle. 
ther to Alexander the Great; that of Alexander himſelf ; of Appius Claudius 
Cæcus; and thoſe of Scipio and Hannibal, which the preſent Pope had 
among his Curioſities, and which he has lodg'd in the Capitol. We there 
likewiſe ſee four great antique Meaſures, by which the ancient Romans mea- 
jured Corn, Wine, and Cil, with a Foot of the Colaſſian Statue of Nero, 
which they have placed upon a Pedeſtal. The Inſcription has no Relation 
to that Tyrant. It bears Witneſs to the Generoſity of Agrippa, Son-in-law 
to Auguſtus, in giving up to the Brother of C. Ceſtius the Septemvir Epulo- 
num that Part of his Fortune which was left to him by the ſaid C. Ceſtius. 

This Pedeſtal ſtood anciently near the pyramidical Tomb of Ceſtius, near 
the Oftian Gate, The Inſcription is as follows: 


M. Valerius Meſſala Corvinus. P. Rutilius Lupus, L. Junius 
Silanus. L. Pontius Mela. D. Marius Niger, Haeredes 
C. Ceſtii. et L. Ceſtius. quae ex parte ad eum Fratris He- 
reditas M. Agrippae munere pervenit. Ex ea pecunia quam 
pro ſuis partibus receper. ex venditione Alalicor. quae eis 
per Edictum Aedilis in Sepulchrum C. Ceftii ex Teſtamento 
eus inferre non licuit. DT 
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Rome. The Capitol. The New Palace. Statue of Marforio, Cy. 
reſpondent to Paſquin, and its Hiſtory. Several other fine S191, 
The famous ancient Roman Law, called Lex Regia. More antiqu 
Buſts and Statues, Church of Ara Coeli, and pretended Original y 
that Name. Monſtrous Impoſition of the Friars of that Convent 
Tombs of the learned Blondus, Gauricus, and Valla, and their Ez. 
zaphs. The famous Tarpeian Rock, from which the Romans fte 
precipitated their State Criminals, Church of St. Laurence in Ly. 
cina, and Epitaph and fine Encomium of Pouſſin a famous French 
Painter, Funeral Service performed in the fame Church in Th. 


C 


-nour of, James II. late King of England, and abſurd Panegyric 
laviſbed upon him. on | 
| II 
Statue of E went from the Palace of the Conſervatori to that which fronts it, 
Merforio. and is called Pa/azzo Nuovo: The firſt Antiquity we met with in the 
Court was the Statue of Marforio, the brave Correſpondent of the inde. 
fatigable Paſquin. It is in a repoſing Poſture under a large Nitch, and 
very much mutilated like that of his Companion Paſquin. Some pretend 
that this Statue was raiſed in Diſcharge of a Vow made by Manlius Capits 
linus; when to make the Gauls believe that he had every Thing in Plenty 
within the Capitol, he threw into their Camp all the Bread that was {kt 
him. His Stratagem ſucceeded ; for the Gauls were caught with the 
Trick, and raiſed the Siege of the Capitol. They add, that this Statue 
vas made ſome Time after, and dedicated to Fwpiter Panarius. Others 
ſay that it repreſents the God of the River Vera which runs by Terni; but 
ſeveral able Antiquaries aſſure us it is the Figure of the God of the Rhnr, 
lying as a Token of Subjection, under the Feet of Domitian's Horſe. However 
this may be, it was found in the Place called Martis Forum, from whence 
the People corruptedly call it the Statue A Mar forio. 

Under the Roof of the Corridor are the Statues of Jupiter the Thunderer 
and of the Emperor Hadrian, with a very fine antique Altar, upon Which 
the Pagans ſacrificed to the fame Jupiter. Upon the Stair we ſee the St 
tue of Juno Lucina, and that of the elder Fauſtina, Wife to the Emperor 
Antoninas Pius, under which is wrote the Word Pudicitia. The Drapery of 
this Statue is admirable, and we are aſſured is the fineſt Statue of that wile 
virtuous Empreſs in all Lay. In the ſame Place are two excellent Bs 
reliefs ; the one repreſenting the Emperor Marcus Aurelius publiſhing ſome 
Law or Edict to the People of Rome; the other the whole Ceremony 
obſerv'd in the Deification, or if you will, the Apotheofis of the young Fal- 

ftina, Amongſt other Objects we ſee here Diana Lucifera carrying r 
3 Imperia 
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Imperial Proſtitute into Heaven in Preſence of the Emperor and the 1507, 
le. , Ng mo 
my the Hall there is a magnificent Brazen Statue of Pope Innocent X. by be . 
Agardi, with the Statues of Apollo and Bacchus; and the fine Buſto's of Ro ut. 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius; thoſe of Olla, the Emperor Claudius, his Wife The fa. 
Meſſalina z and above all the fine Braſs Pannel, upon which is engraved in mous Ro. 


; 5 man Law 
Golden Letters the famous Lex Legia, which is as follows: EY Regia. 


Senatus Populus q. Rom. 
Monumentum Regie Legis ex Laterano in Capitolium 
Gregorii XIII. Pont. Max. auftoritate reportatum in 

antiquo ſuo loco repoſuit, 


Foedus cum quibus volet facere, liceat, ita uti licuit Divo 
Julio Cæſ. Auguſto, Tiberio que, Claudio Cæſ. Aug. Germa- 
nico. Utique ei Senatum habere, Relationem facere, remit- 
tere Senatus-Conſulla per relationem diſceſſionemque facere li- 
ceat, ita uti licuit D. Julio Cæſ. Auguſto, Tiberio, Claudio 
que Cæſ. Aug. Germ. Utique cum ex voluntate auctoritate ve 
Juſſu mandatuve ejus, preſente ve eo Senatus habebitur, om- 
nium rerum jus perinde habeatur, ſervetur, ac fi e lege Se- 
natus edictus eſſet habereturque, Utique, quos, Magiſtratum, 
Poteſtatem, Imperium, Curationem ve cujus rei, petentes, 
Senatui Populo que Rom. commendaverit, quibus ve Suffra- 
gationem ſuam dederit, promiſerit ve, eorum Comitiis qui- 
bus que extra ordinem ratio habeatur. Utique ei fines Po- 
merii proferre, promovere, cùm ex Republica cenſebit eſſe, 
liceat, uti licuit Tib. Claudio Cæſ. Aug. Germ. Utique 
quecumque ex uſu Reipublice, Majeſtate Divinarum, Hu- 

manarum, Publicarum, Privatarum que rerum eſſe cenſebit, 
ei agere, facere, jus potęſtas que fit ; ita uti D. Fulio Caf. 
Auguſto, Tiberio que, Claudio Cæſ. Aug. German, fuit. Uti- 
que, quibus legibus Plebiſcitis ve ſcriptum fuit ne D. Ju- 
lius Cæſ. Auguſtus, Tiberius que, Claudius Cæſ. Aug. Germ. 
tenerentur, iis legibus Plebiſcitis ve Imp. Cæſ. Veſpaſianus 
Auguſtus ſolutus fit ; quæque ex quaque lege, Rogatione, D. 
Fulium Cæſ. Auguſtum, Tiberium ve, Claudium Cæſ. Aug. 
Germ, facere oportuit ; ea omnia Imp. Cæſ. Veſpaſiauo Au- 
guſto facere liceat, Utique, que ante hanc legem rogatam, 
Aa, geſta, decreta, imperata ab Imp. Cæſ. Veſpaſiano Au- 
guſta juſſu, mandatu ve ejus a quoque ſunt, ea perinde juſta 
rata que ſint, ac fi Senatus Plebis ve juſſu acta eſent. 


10 Vor. II. ae SAN CTIO. 
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Siquis hujuſce Legis ergo adverſus leges, Rogationes, Plebis 
veſcita, Senatus ve conſulta fecerit, ſrve quod eum ex 
lege, Rogatione, Plebis veſcito, S. ve C. facere opor- 
tebit non fecerit, hujus Legis ergò id ei ne fraudi eſto, 
ne ve quid ob eam rem Populo dare debeto, ne ve cui de 
ea re aftio, ne ve Fudicatio eſto, neve quis de ea re 
apud Senatus Conſultum finito. | 


Laſſels ridiculouſly miſtakes this Lex Regia for the Laws of the twelve 
Tables, and adds that he is very glad to ſee them ſo carefully preſery'y 
at Rome. | 505 
| Vaſt We likewiſe ſee a great Number of Statues in the Rooms of this Palace; 
| | Number the principal are thoſe of Marius, of Agrippina Mother to Nero; of young 
| of Curio. Nero in his Nurſe's Hand, with his Bulla Aurea hanging round his Neck; 
| —— that of Adonis, of the God Pan, Flora, of a Sybill, of the Hero Avex. 
| tinus, Son of Hercules, of a very curious black Egyptian Stone; and that 
3 of Arria Wife to Poetus, of very fine Porphyry, which only wants the 
Power of Speech to appear animated. They likewiſe put a great Value 

upon the Buſts of Homer, Socrates, Archimedes, Plato, Diogenes the Cynic, 
Alcibiades, and ſeveral others _ Se RAR 

8 If we are to believe Hiſtorians, the Capitol formerly contained about 

Story of ſixty Temples or Chapels, for which Reaſon it was called Sedes Deorun, 
Auguſturs or the Seat of the Gods, The Church named Ara Coeli is built upon the 
great Re- Ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; others ſay of Jupiter Fer. 

F. C. trius. Whatever may be in this, they pretend that the Name of Ara Coll. 

is derived from an Altar which Auguſtus rais' d in this Temple to the 
New-born Feſus Chriſt. They add, that this Prince being in Greece, con- 
ſulted the Oracle of Arollo at Delphos, to know the Name of his Succeſſor 
in the Empire. Two famous Hecatombs, or Sacrifices of an Hundred Ox:n 
each, were offered without the Oracle's being prevailed on to anſwer a 
ſingle Word. But at the third. Sacrifice it explained itſelf in the three 
following Latin Verſes; I OT | 


Me Puer Hebræus Divos Deus ipſe gubernans 
Cedere ſede jubet, triſtemque redire ſub Orcum : 
Aris ergo debinc tacitus diſcedito noſtris, 
In Engliſh: Mo FF Joes bh DE 
N Hebret Boy controuling ev'n the Gods, 
Drives me from hence, to Pluto's dark Abodes ; 
Of Heaven's high Will inſiſt no more to know, 


But quick, and ſilent from our Altar go, 
| ch Thus 
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Thus the D evil, who was @ Liar from the Beginning, and had uttered ſo 1707. 
many captious Oracles, was obliged himſelf to ſpeak the Truth, by the Se. 23. 
Mouth of his moſt famous Oracle. Auguſtus, underſtanding that this New- Bo 
born Infant was more powerful than himſelf, aſſoon as he returned to Rome, 4 
ordered an Altar to be erected in the ſecret Oratory which he had in the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and dedicated the Altar to the Hebrew In- 
ant, as Nicephorus tells us in the following Words. Tali -reſponſo accepto, 
Ceſar Romam eft rever ſus, atque ibi in Capitolio Aram maximam, exiruxit cum 
ejuſmodi latina Inſcriptione; ARA PRIMOGENITI DEI. If this Hiſtory 
15 true, it is certain that Auguſtus was not over ſcrupulous in violating one 
of the Laws of the twelve Tables, which expreſly prohibits their having 
or adoring in private any new or foreign Gods. Separatim nemo habeſſit 
Deos, neque noves five advenas, niſi public“ adſcitos, privatim colunto : Con- 
ftrutia d Patribus Delubra habento. Y p - 
They ſhow us to this Day, in the ſame Church, this pretended Many 
Altar of Auguſtus. It ſtands in a Chapel where we ſee a magnificent Por- other Sin- 
phiry Tomb, containing, as we were told, the Body of St. Helena, Mo- Sularidies. 
ther io Conſtantine the Great, The Image of the Virgin, which adorns 
the high Altar, is faid to be one of thoſe which were made by honeſt 
St, Luke, That which 1s behind the Altar, and faces the Choir, is by a 
more able Artiſt than St. Lake himſelf ; for it is done by the great Raphael 
Urbin, the Prince of all his cotemporary and ſucceeding Painters. Among the 
Pillars which ſupport che Roof of the Church, we ſee one on the Left-hand 
of Oriental Granite, with the following Words, 4 Cubicula Auguſtorum 
from whence they will infer, that this Column was one of thoſe which 
adorned the Bed-Chamber of the Roman Emperors. 
I muſt here acquaint you with another pious Fraud, with which the Proze- An ex- 
tanto charge the Roman Catholics, The Monks of the Convent of Ara Cæli, hay- traordina- 
ing by Chance found among ſome Rubbiſh a Stone, in which there appear*d 77 inflance 
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ſome Marks imperfectly reſembling the Impreſſion of Feet: This Stone hang ne 
they have placed upon one of the Altars of the Church, and they gave it dence. 
out all over the City, that it was the ſame Stone upon which the Angel | 
ſtood when St. Gregory ſaw him upon the Top of Aadrian's Tomb, ſheathing 
his Sword as a Sign that the Plague was ſtop'd. This Stone, at firſt, was 
the Object of the blind miſtaken Devotion of the Vulgar, who greedily 
ſwallow thoſe Kinds of Novelties, and brought in a good Sum to thoſe 
Pricſtly Impoſtors. Unhappily for them, the Antiquarian Peter Bellori, 
one Day performing his Devotion in this Church, perceived a great many 
People kneeling round this Stone, which they kiſs'd, from Time to Time, 
with great fervency. This made him curious to draw near it, and try to 
di!cover the Cauſe of fo ardent Zeal; and having examined the Stone very 
atrentively, he there decypher'd ſome Greek Characters, by which he judg'd 
that this Stone was no other, than the upper Part of a Pedeſtal to an an- 
cient Statue of the Goddeſs Vs. The learned Man, full of Indignation at 
{ing ſo miſtaken an Object of Devotion, thought it his Duty to acquaint 
Qqq 2 T the- 
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1707. the Monks of their Error, for fear ſome learned Proteſtant Traveller 
Septem- ſhould diſcover this ridiculous Worſhip, and make a handle of it for railin 
ber 23- at the Church of Rome. But the good Fathers, finding their Account in 
NN this Worſhip, ridiculous as it was, inſtead of thanking honeſt Bellori for 
his ſincere Advice, treated him as an impious Wretch, and carried the 
Matter ſo far, that he was ſummoned before the Holy Inquiſition. The 
Antiquary immediately went thither, and loudly vindicated himſelf from 
the Aſperſions of thoſe ungrateful Monks, and fo plainly proved the Truth 
| of his Diſcovery to the Judges of that awful Tribunal, that they ordereq 
| the Stone to be brought from the Place where it was ſo devoutly adored, 
to the Inquiſition, where it now lies. But the wonderful Impudence of thoſe 
Monks, to repair the Loſs they had ſuſtained by Signor Bellori, made them put 
another Stone in the ſame Place with the Prints of two Feet, and it is the ſame 
that is now ſhewn there; but there are ſome People, who don't know the Story, 
weak enough to have ſome Veneration {till for that pretended Relick, 
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Tomb At the Entrance into the Church, we ſee the Tomb of the celebrated 
= Blondus or Biondi, with the following Inſcription. 

earne | | 

Blondi. 


Flavio Blondo Foro-Livienſi, Hiſtorico celebri, 
Multorum Pontif. Rom. Secretario fideliſſ. Biondi quinque filit 
Patri bene merenti unanimes poſuere. Vixit annis LXXXV. 
Obiit pr. Non. Jun. Anno Salutis Chriſtiane M. CCCC.LXIII. 
Pio Pontif. Max. Sibi Natiſque favente. 


Foiarn . At the Side of this Tomb, is that of Lucas Gauricus, whom Pope Pal 
of Lata, the Third made Biſhop of Civita Vecchia, on account of his profound 
Gauricus. Learning: His Epitaph is in Capital Letters, and as follows; 


| D. O. M. S. | 

LVCZA GAVRICO GEOPHON, EPIS. CIVITENSI. 
OBIIT DIE VI, MARTII M. p. LVIII. VIXIT AN, LXXXI1. 
MENS. XI. DIEB. XXVII. D. D. SEBASTIANVS BENEINCASA 


GEOPHON. ET OCTAV. ANIS BONON. H/AEREDES EX TESTAMENTO 
| N. . | 


1 In the Church, is the Tomb of Nicholas Valla, who never ſpoke ill of 
the cele- any Perſon, and never did anything without his Father's Leave, as we lean 


brated from his Epitaph, which 1s as follows : | 
Nicholas © 


Valla. Nicholao Vallæ Leg. D. Baſiliſcæ Principis Apoſtol. Cano- 


nico, Lælius in memoriam dulciſſ. Filii poſuit. Hic in vita 
ſua nulli male dixit; fine voluntate Parentis nibil fecit. 
Magno & excellenti claruit ingenio. Illiadem Homeri & He- F 
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frodum Heroico carmine in Latinum vertit. Obiit primo N . 
. . > 124 2 3 0 

Juventutis fore, maximd omnium moeſtitid. es 

M.CCCC.LXXIII, vi. Cal. Oftobris. Roux. 


The Divine Service of this Church of Ara Cali, is performed by Friars The Con- 
of che Order of St. Francis, whoſe Convent is hard by, wherein is a Gallery vent of 
from whence we have a full View of tne whole City of Rome. The Stair- ©'* Cali. 
Caſe leading to the Church is of 120 Marble Steps, each about twenty Foot 
long. Theſe Steps anciently ſerved to aſcend to the Temple of Quirinus, 
ſtanding upon the Quirinal Mount. On the Left of this Stair-Caſe is a 
Marble Tomb, which the Hackney Antiquaries will, by all means, perſuade 
Strangers to be that of Terence the Comic; with this Addition, that it was 
found near the Via Appia, and brought hither ſome time ago. 

At the other Extremity of the Capitol Square, and oppoſite to that where Temples 
is the Ara Cali Church, ſtood formerly the Temples of Jupiter Feretrius, of Fupiter 
and of Juno Monela. The firſt was adorned with the Spoils of the Ene- Os 
mies Generals, who had been killed by the Generals of the Romans, and 
next to that of Jupiter Capitolinus, this was the biggeſt of all the Temples 
in the Capitol. 

You know that the brave Manlius, who had ſaved the Capitol, when al- The 
moſt taken by the Gauls, was precipitated down the Tarpeian Rock, on his Tarpriax 
being ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Royal Dignity. Now, either the Soil of Rock. 
this City muſt have riſen exceedingly -about the Capitol, through many 
Accidents, or elſe ancient Authors muſt have ſtrangely impoſed upon us, 
in Relation to the Heighth of this famous Rock. Rupes Tarpeia, ſays Se- 
neca, ſecure etiam deſpicientibus eſt borrenda; 1. e. Its exceedingly frightful, 
even to thoſe who looꝶ down from a ſafe Place. At preſent, tis nothing like 
a dreadful Precipice, But then, Dr. Burnet and Mr. Miſſan run into ano- 
ther Extream, when they are pleaſed to ſay ; that no Man would think it 
very dangerous to jump over it, For my Part, who don't pretend to be fo 
nimble, and am very willing to keep my Bones whole and found, I would 
not undertake the Job, though I ſhould be promiſed the City of Rome, and 
all the Wealth it contains. 5 

But before I leave the Capitol, I muſt not omit mentioning, that it was 
at the Foot of this very Mount, that the moſt amorous and the moſt un- 

fortunate Ovid had his Houſe, This he ſays himſelf, Lib. I. Trift. Eleg. 3. 


—— Capitolia cernens 


Que noſtro fruſtra junta fuere Lari. 


This Morning we, and all the Britiſh Nobility and Gentry at Rome, went 3 6 Nie 


to the Church of St. Laurence in Lucina, where a ſolemn funeral Service 8 


was performed for the late James II. King of England, by Order of Car- rence in 
| TY dinal Luciua, 


454 
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Sept. 24. 


Rowe. 


& Funeral ral Oration to the Praiſe of the dead Monarch. Nothing was omitted, na 


Service 


of King 


James II. 


Strange 
Flatteries 
on this 
Prince. 


F.:1{5me 
Ig ſcrip— 
tion upon 
the ſame. 


mium may be applicable to this Prince, I cannot imagine; a Prince, who, 
at his Acceſſion, ſwore to defend the Religion and Laws of his Country, 


T R AVE DS 
dinal Charles Barberini, Brother to the Prince of Palgſtrina, as Protector of 


England. The Reverend Father Jeſuit Carolus de Aquino, a famous Preacher 
and an excellent Poet, delivered, on this Occaſion, a very eloquent Fune. 


all the Flowers of Rhetoric were laviſhed by him, to make up a moſt pon. 
pous Panegyric. The greateſt Heroes in Antiquity were but inſignificant 
Men, compared to this excellent Prince. He was adorned; ſaid, amono 
many other fine Things, our Orator, with all the Moral, Chriſtian, and eye; 
the Military Virtues, In ſhort, I expected every Inſtant, that heated þy 
his Imagination, and by an Exceſs of Zeal in Favour of his Heroe, he wel. 
beloved Son of the Society, he would not only have raiſed him to the Skies, 
but even to a Million of Degrees above Lewis the Great. 

This Ceremony was certainly magnificent in every Reſpect, The whole 
Church was hung with Black, and illuminated with an Infinity of White 
Wax Tapers. A vaſt Multitude of Trophies, Emblems and Motto's a. 
dorned, not only the Caſtrum Doloris, or Burning Chapel, but alſo the Walls 
and the Columns of the Church, with the Arms of England on all Hands. 
Among ſome hundreds of Inſcriptions in Honour of his late Majeſty, which 
were ſcattered up and down, I took notice of three very remarkable ones, 
and which, I ſhall leave you to judge whether they were to the Purpoſe, 
The firſt was; Zelando zelum Dei, accepit Teſtamentum æternum. What kind 
of Zeal, and Spirit of God was this, to put all Europe in an Uproar, in order 
to come at an abſolute Power, which he had no manner of right to? The 
ſecond and third were; Lex veritatis fuit in ore ejus, & iniquitas non eſt in. 
venta in labiis ejus. In Fide ſua probatus eft, & cognitus eſt in verbis eiu 
fidelis. i. e. The Law of Truth was in his Mouth, and there was no 
„ Tniquity in his Lips. He was try'd in his Faith, and known by his 
« Words to be a Lover of Veracity and Truth.“ Now, how this Enco- 


and yet did quite the reverſe, in every one of his Tranſactions, during his 
ſhort Reign. 1 8 

But all theſe fulſome Flatteries were nothing, to what we ſaw expoſed, 
near the Gate of the Church, on a large black Marble Table, in Letters of 
Gold. As I thought it of a moſt extraordinary Kind, I was at the Pains of 
copying the whole Inſcription. It is as follows. 9's 


JACOBO II. BRITANNLE REGI. 

Jure ſuo Roma parentat : Quæ enim eſt tolo terrarum ambitu 

columna & firmamentum Catholice veritatis, qu ſſimum 
plane eft, ut invidtum illius Defenſorem, conſtantemque cul- 
 torem, non tam hominibas ereptum, lachrymis a!que ſuſpi- 
riis proſequatur, quam Cnelitibus ſociatum, & beata ſorte 
eternd eorundem felicitate politam, lætiſſima gratulatione ; 
| | conſecte- 
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conſetetur. Hoc exigunt pracelſe tanti avo noſtro He- Sept. 24. 
rois omnigene virtutes quibus cum ſeipſo uni ver ſam Ori bo- LN 


doxam Ecclefiam illuſtravit, dum ſui glorigſſimus Domitor 
ſemper impavidus, ſemperque imperterritus, Bellicis Terra N 
Marique victoriis clarus, clarior tamen eluxit viftorid ſui, 
qua humanis contemptis, terrena Diademata poſt habuit 
celeſtibus, ſicgue ſeipſum evicit inchtum ſæculorum Trium— 
phatorem. Hoc totam erudiens Eccleſiam docuit; prece- 
pitque praſtanaum ſuo divine Sapientie Oraculo Summus 
atque Sanctiſſimus Sacrorum Antiſtes Chriſti in terris Vi- 
carius CLEMENS XI. PONT. OPT, MAX. Qui illum, 
quem adbuc inter Apoſtolice Sedis lumina conſtitutus, officiis 
omnibus ſuſpexit demeruitque, mox amantiſſimi Patris [enſit 
uti filium chariſſimum complexus eſt, eundem nunc, quam in 
Deo repofitam ſpem habebat jam aſſecutum, piis votis pro- 
ſequendum eſſe veritatis Praco enunciavit. Hunc igitur, 
quem Chriſtiana Religio ſtrenuum Propugnatorem habuit 
in terris, Auxiliatorem haud immemorem immarceſſibili 
redimitum corona Regnantem experietur in Cælis. 


What do you think, good Sir, of all theſe Fineries? Have we not ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon to expect to ſee this wonderful Heroe, already raiſed above 
St, Lewis, and compared to Lewis the Great, ina few Years canonized in 
due Form, and placed in Heaven among the Saints of the firſt Magnitude ? 

In this ſame Church lies buried, the famous Nicholas Pouſſin, and the pyitaph of 
only foreign Painter eſteemed, by the 1talian Maſters, for Hiſtory, He Pois the 
was a Frenchman by Birth, and died at Rome in the Year 1665, aged 71, Painter. 
His Epitaph, containing a very fine Encomium, is as follows. 


D. O0. N. 
Nicolao Puſſino Gallo, Pictori ſue etatis primario, 
Qui artem dum pertinaci ſtudio proſequitur, 
Brevi aſſequutus, poſtea vicit. 
| Naturam, dum Linearum compendio contrabit, 
ſeipsd majorem expreſſit. 
„„ Eandem, 
Dum nova Optices induſtrid ordini Iucique reſtituil, 
| Seipsd fecit illuſtriorem. 
Illam Grecis Italiſque imitari, ſoli Puſſino ſuperare datum. 
 Obiit in Urbe eternd xiv. Kal. Decemb. M. Dc. Lxv. annos natus LXXx<1, 
Ad Sanfi Laurentii in Lucina Sepultus. 
. Claudius Nicaſius Divionenſis, Regii Sacelli Canonicus, - 
| | . | 5 Dun 


— — — —— 8 — 
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* , Dum Amico fingulari parentaret. 
Row E Veteris amicitie memor, 


Monumentum hoc poſuit ere perennius, 


His Enco- Bellori, the Antiquary, had ſuch a great value for this excellent Artif, 


um b 
= A 4 compoſed the following Verſes to 9 his Memory in al 


Parce piis Lachrymis : Vivit Pufficus f in Urna, 
Vivere qui dederat, neſcius ipſe mori. 

Hic tamen ipſe filet : Si vis audire loquentem, 
nts eft, in Tabulis vivit & eloquitur. 


In Exiſb thus : 


“ Traveller, ſhed no Tears, for Pouſſin is not dead, though in his Tomb. 
* He, who was able to beſtow perpetual Life upon others, ſurely could 
* not die himſelf, This ingenious Artiſt is indeed dumb, in this Place of 
Silence, but he is both hving and ſpeaking in his many Maſter-pieces, y 


To conclude this Article concerning the Church of St. Lawrence in Lu. 
cina, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that it was ſo called, becauſe it is built 
upon the Ruins of the ancient Temple of Juno Lucina; and that amo 


other very good Paintings, it contains an excellent Crucified IT * the 
celebrated Guido, © 


CHAP. 
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L. Rous. 


Rome. The Forum Romanum de/eribed. An ancient Roman Law 
concerning the Sale of Cattle, The Temple of Jupiter the Thunderer. 
The ancient Tullianum, or Roman Priſon. Its Hiſtory and De- 
ſcription. A droll Legend concerning St. Peter and St. Paul's being 
confined in that Dungeon. Vajt Number of Temples which formerly 
were upon this Spot. Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Severus. Tem- 
ple of Saturn, and its Hiſtory. Church of St. Adrian, and curious 
Relics. Temple of Antonine and Fauſtina; and Church of St. Lau- 
rence. Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, and Church of St. Coſmo and 
St. Damian. Comical Story of an Image of the Virgin and Pope 
Gregory the Great. The Temple of Peace and its Hiſtory, Church 
of $t, Maria Nova, and another fingular Story of an Image of the 
Virgin Mary. A magnificent Tomb of Pope Gregory XI. His 
Hiſtory and Epitaph. The Triumphal Arch of Titus Veſpaſian de- 
ſcribed, and its Inſcription. 1 


E ſpent the Remainder of the Day in viewing Part of the Ruins The xg 
that are ſcattered up and down the Campo Vaccino, formerly called Fo- rum R 
ram Romanum. It began at the Foot of the Capitol, where anciently was its h 
great Stair, directly oppoſite to that by which one aſcends to it at preſent, 

and extended as far as the Temple of Peace. It went alſo by the Name of 

Forum Boarium, on account, as ſome will have it, of Hercules having here 
ſacrificed ſome of his Oxen, which he had reſcued from the Hands of Cacus 

the Robber. Others are of Opinion that it was ſo named, for its having 

been a Market for all ſorts of Cattle, except Hogs, who had their Forum 
Suarium a part, This laſt Conjecture ſeems the more probable, as ſome 

Years ago an antique Marble was dug vp on this Spot, with an Inſcription 
relating to the Sale of Cattle. Here it is: 


EX AVCTORITATE | 4 
Turci. Aproniani. V. C. Præfecti. Vrbis. cient In- 
Ratio. docuit. utilitate. ſuadente. conſuetudine. micandi ſum ſcription, 
mota. Sub. exagio. potius. Pecora. Vendere. quam. digi- 
tis. conludentibus. tradere. . adpenſo. pecore. capite. pe- 
dibus. . ſevo. lactante. &. ſulgulati. Lanio. cedentibus. 
Reliqua. caro. cum. pelle. &. interaneis. proficiat, vendi- 
tori. ſub. conſpectu. publico. fide ponderis, conprobala. ut 
quantum. caro, occiſi. pecoris, appendat. &, Enptor, no- 
rit, &. vendilor. commodis. omnibus, &. pracda. lamnata, 
Rrr | nan, 


NMlany 
Ruins of 


old Build- 


ings. 


markable 
Columns. 


The an- 
cient Ro- 
man Pri- 
ton, 
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Duam, Tribunus. officium. Cantellarius. &. Scriba. d. 
Pecuariis. capere. conſueverant. Quae, forma. Interdicti, 
S. Diſpe/itionis. ſub gladii, periculo. perpetud. cuſtodienda, 
mMandatur. | 25 


* 


Now it is, that an Infinity of glorious Remains of the Roman Magniß. 
cence are going to offer themſelves to our Eyes, notwithſtanding the Fart 
that covers them almoſt on all Sides. This great Square, every where 
uneven, is a perfect Image of a whole C. y all in Ruins; ſcarce any thing 
appearing, but Columns halt devoured by Time, 'Fempies and other like 
Buildings trembling and tottering for old Age, In coming down from ths 
Capitol, you ſee firſt of all, three fluted Columns, which riſe out only half 
Way from amorg the Ruins of the Temple of Jupiler the Thunderer, con- 
nected together by a Piece of Architrave, on which no more is to be ſeen, 
than this Word, RESTITVER....... Suetonius ſays, that this Temple 
was built by Auguſtus, in gratitude to Heaven for faving his Life from an 
imminent Danger; the Lightening having ſtruck and killed one of his 
Servants juſt by his Litter, Tonanti Fovi, Adem conſecravit, liberalus peri. 
culo, cùm Expeditione Cantabrica per nocturnum iter lefticam ejus fulgor ber. 


1 ſtrinxilſet, ſervumque prælucentem exanimaſſet. 
ight re- 


At ſome ſmall Diſtance, we find eight other Columns of Granite, and 
Tonic Order of a conſiderable Height, with their Architrave, whereon theſe 
Words, in large Letters, are to be ſeen. Senatus Populuſque Romanus incen- 
dio conſumptum reſtituit. Antiquarians, in general, are of Opinion, that theſe 
Columns belonged to the Temple of Concord, built and dedicated by Cami 
lus, after he had made up the Differences between the Senate and the Peo- 
ple. But the learned Nardini, on the Authority of ſeveral ancient Writers, 
pretends that the ſaid Temple was farther forward in the Forum itſel, 
and that the Columns made Part of the Portico of Fortuna Primegenid's 


Temple, which was burnt in the Time of the Tyrant Maxentius, and rebuilt 


by Conſtantin, and by a Decree of the People and Senate, as the Fragment 
of the Inſcription plainly ſuppoſes. 5 

On the other Side of the Deſcent, and at the Foot of the Capitolin Mount, 
is to be ſeen the ancient Tullianum, begun by Ancus Martius, finiſhed by 
Servius Tullius the ſixth King of Rome, and long after repaired by L. Pi 
narius Mamertinus the Pretor. In this Priſon State Criminals were uſually 
confined, thaſe particularly who were under Sentence of Death; witnels, 
Appius Claudius and L. Oppius, the Decemvirs, who both poiſoned themſelves 
in that Goal, to avoid the ſhameful Puniſhment prepared for them, on ac- 
count of their tyrannical Attempt upon the chaſte and beautiful Virginia. 
To this Place were alſo ſent the Accomplices of Cataline*'s Conſpiracy, by 
Order of Cicero the Orator and Conſul, | 


Res 
Tis 
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Tis in Relation to this Dungeon, the only Priſon in Rome for many 170; 
Ages, that Juvenal in his third Sar makes his Friend Umbricizs ſay, Sept. 24. 
Felices Proavorum Atavos, felicia dicas | 3 
: ER I be only 
Secula, quæ quondam ſub Regibus atque Tribunis one in 
Viderant uno cautentam carcere Roman, Rome for 
a great 


In the Vault of that Part of the Priſon, which was built by Aucus Mar- while. 
ius, is a Hole of about three Foot in Diameter, called by the Romans Tg 
Rebur, through which the Criminals were thruſt, and thus they fell into donfned 


: 4 . to this 
that diſmal Place, where they ſoon after uſed to be put, or even ſometimes place. 


ſtarved to death. Juguriba, though a great King, underwent this laſt hard 


Fate, after he had been uſed with the utmoſt Indignity by the Roman Pœo- 


ple, He was indeed, in every reſpect, a very wicked Prince; but then, I 
preſufne, the Romans did not uſe him with that Barbarity, ſo much on ac- 
count of his Crimes, as for having made a little roo free with their Cha- 
racer, eſpecially when at the Sight of their enormous Briberies and Cor- 
ruption, he cried out in leaving Rome: Oh! infamous City, robo art ready is 
te fold, if thou couldſt but find a ſufficient Purchaſer, 


Plutarch, in his Life of Marius, relates the above-mentioned Indignities, And very 
and the cruel Death of Zugurths in the following Words: Cui poſt trium- creeliy 


phum in carcerem dejefo, quidam veſtimentum violenter laceraverunt; alii vero 
dum inaures vi anferre decertarent, auriculam unam dilacerarunt, Detruſus au- 
tem nudus in barathrum perturbatione plenus obtrectans; Hercules, inquit, quan 
frigidum veſtrum eſt Balneum] Sed hunc ſex dies colluctantem cum fame, & uſque 
ad ullimam boram defiderio vilæ ſuſpenſum condigna ſuis crudelitatibus pane 
confecit. Aſter he had been led in triumph through the City, he was caſt 
into Priſon : In his Way to it, the People tore off his Garment in the 
* molt furious Manner; and as ſome were ſtruggling about his Ear-Rings, 
they cruelly pulled off one of his Ears. Then he was caſt into the fright- 
ful Abyls quite naked, lamenting his hard Fate, and crying out, Ob ? 
Hercules, how cold is your Bath. In this Place he lived no leſs than fix 
„Pays, ſtruggling with Hunger and Cold, ſhewing to the laſt Breath an 
* exceſſive Fondneſs for Life; and thus died in the mot exquifite Torment:, 
* which he had well deſerved on account of his many Crimes.“ Such was 


uſed by 


the Age 


Mans, 


the genteel Manner in which the ſo unjuſtly praiſed Romans treated the 


greateſt Monarchs after their Victories. But to return, 

Below this firſt Priſon, is that which Servius Tullius ſixth King of tle 
Romans built, and which, as has been ſaid, was enlarged by the Pretor Mo- 
mertinus, *Tis made in the Form of a dark Dungeon, and the large Stones 
which compoſe its Vault, are faſtened together with Iron Cramps, ui hout 
Mortar or Cement. This Prifon is frightful beyond Expreſſion, and en- 
trely anſwering the Deſcription Saliſt gives of it in his Account of Cati— 
line's Conſpiracy. Eft locus in carcere qui Tulliauus appellatur, ubi peru um 
liſcenderis, ad {eval circiler Viginii pedes humi debut; enum inuniuus in- 
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1707. dique parietes, atque inſuper camera lapideis fornicibus jundta, ſed inculla tenebric, 
Sept. 24. G odore fædo, atque terribilis ejus facies . | 


Ro ME. 
St. Peter 
and St. 
Paul de- 
rained in 
it. 


Other 
Stories 
concern- 
ing this 
Place. 


Calls the Robur, and thus he embeliſhes, out of his own Brain, the Story of 


Chu e' 
built up- 
on it. 


Many 
Heathen 
Temples 
formerly 
in the 


Erum. 


unpalatable. The two Modern Proceſſus and Martinianus, 1. e. the Keepers, 


of Conſtantin the Emperor, and by that Act conſecrated theſe diſmal Dun- 


Gio Batiſta Lenardi, a Scholar of Baldi, is greatly admired, as alio 7oſep#'s 


TN HE 6k . 


The Modern Romans will have it, by all means, that St. Peter and St. Pay! 
were both confined to this diſmal Place. To prove the Fact, they Mill ſhey 
in going down the Steps, the Impreſſion of one of St. Peter's Cheeks on the 
Wall, againſt which he was puſhed by a rude Soldier; for it became upon 
that, ſay they, as ſoft as Wax in an Inſtant, The Legend adds, that ther 
holy Men, having remained there nine Months exactly to a Day, brought 
about the Converſion of the two chief Jaylors Proceſſus and Martiniany;, 
together with forty ſeven under Keepers. But this is not all; for in order 
to confirm theſe new Proſelytes in the Chriſtian Faith, St. Peter, inſtead of 
uſing common Water to baptize them, cauſed a Spring to ruſh out of the 
Rock, which is ſtill to be ſeen, and its Water has to this Day the Taſte of 
Milk. Accordingly we taſted it, but found nothing extraordinary, and 
that only, no doubt, on account of our Want of a Gram of that wonderful 
Faith, which renders viſible and palatable, Things that are inviſible and 


were very much out of Humour at the Sight of our Incredulity. But we 
made them eaſy, by ſaying, that we all had a very great Cold, and conſe. 
quently no very quick Taſte. | | 

Then they ſhewed us the Pillar to which the two Apoſtles were bound, 
and a Marble Table upon which Pope Sylvefter ſaid Maſs, in the Preſence 


geons, and turned them into a holy Chapel, under the Name of St. Pater 
in Carcere. The Legend ſays no more; but a modern Traveller, namely, 
Fouvin de Rochefort, who was better informed, adds, that both the Apoſtles 
uſed to eat at this Table the Victuals which an Angel brought them daily, and 
uſed to thruſt through a Hole on the Top of the Priſon, for thus he learnedly 


the holy Perſonages. 
The Church built over this Priſon, is dedicated to St. Foſeph, the Virgin 
Mary's Spouſe, and belongs to the Corporation of Carpenters and Joyners, 
The Cieling is handſome enough, and adorned with four very good Paint- 
ings: That, in particular, repreſenting the Aſſumption of the Virgin, by 


Dream, by Andrea Saccbi, and a Nativity of our Saviour, by Carlo Ma- 
ratti. —— 
As to Heathen Temples, its certain there never was, neither at Rome nor 
elſewhere, any Place ſo well ſtock*d with them as this Forum Romanum was 
in former Times. One ſaw there the Temples of Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
the Moon, of Foy, Julius Ceſar, Fauſtina, and others without Number. 
That of Mars Ultor, was not far from the Temple of Concord, It was 
vowed by Auguſtus when he took up Arms to avenge the Death of J. Cæſar 
his Uncle, and built after the Battle of Philippi, in which the two 3 

"S | leaders 


? 


| feaders of his Aſſaſſination were cut off. Ovid mentions this Temple, and 1707. 


the Occaſion of its Building, Faſt. Lib. 5. | 775 
| ; © oor 24 - 
Joverat hoc Tuvenis tunc cùm pia ſuſtulit arma, Ro * | 


A tantis Princeps incipiendus erat. 
Ille manus tendens inſtanti milite juſto 
In conjuratos talia dicta dedit : 
Si mihi bellandi Pater eft, Veſtæque Sncerdos 
Autor ; & ulciſci nomen utrumque paro, 
Mars ades, & ſatia ſcelerato ſanguine ferrum ;. 
Stetque favor cauſſa pro meliore tuns : 
Templa feres, & me viftore vocaberis Ultor, 
Voverat : & fuſo lætus ab hoſte redit. . 


Before this Temple formerly ſtood the Statue of the God of the Rhine, 
which is now named Marforio: And ſome Authors will have it, that this 
was the Temple where the Senate uſed to aſſemble, when they wanted to 
treat of Military Affairs. | 

The Church built upon its Ruins, was at firſt dedicated to St. Martina, Chureh of- 
as we learn from theſe two Lines above the Gate. . 3 | 

Martyri: geftans Virgo Martina coronam * 
Ejefio hinc Marlis numine templa tenet, | 

It was afterwards called the Church of St. Luke, becauſe Sixtus V. hav- 
ing in the Year 1588 pulled down, for the Embelliſhment of the City, a+ 
Church of that Name belonging to the Corporation of Painters, he gave 
them that of St. Martina in lieu of it. Under the Popedom of Urban VIII. 
the Barberini rebuilt it entirely, upon the Deſign of Pietro de Cortona. 

The Picture of the high Altar, repreſenting St. Luke drawing the Virgin 
Mary, is eſteemed one of the beſt of Raphael Urbino; and the Statue of 
St. Martina, upon the ſame Altar, is by Nicholo Mengbini. In the ſubter- 
raneous Church, is a Chapel where lies the Body of St. Martina, under an 
Altar of Bronze, the Workmanſhip of Giovanni Piſcina, executed upon the 
Deſign of Pietro de Cortona, The two Bas-reliefs of Oriental Alabaſter, by 
Cofimo Fatelli, are looked upon as two vaſtly curious and rare Pieces, In 
ſhort, there are ſo many fine Things in this Place, that Jouvin de Rochfort 
ſays; that every Objedt in it is heavenly and divine. Tis in ſome Apart- 
ments of a Houſe adjoining to this Church, that the Roman Painters meet 
and hold their Academy. 5 
The Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Septimius Severus, is at the En- Tum 
trance of the Forum Romanum. Tis of White Marble, adorned on both pal Arct 
Sides with Bas-reliefs, repreſenting the ſeveral Victories of that Prince, over H 
the Parthians and other barbarous Nations; but very much e by 
N | | uh ime, 
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1707- Time. It was erected by the Romans in Memory of theſe Victories, a; 
Sept. auf appears from the Inſcription to be ſeen on both its Fronts. Here it is, 


LN 

Roux. 

Ang its Ine. Cars. Lucio. SEPTIMIO. M. FIL. SEVRRO. Pio. PRR- 
— Inſcripti 

on. TIN ACI. AuG. PATRI PATRIAE. PAR THIcO. ARABIcO. 


ET PAR THICO ADIAaBENICO, PonT, Maximo, TRIBVU- 
Nic, Por EST. XI. III P. XI. Cos. III. PRocos. ET kay, 
Cars, M. AuRELIO. L. FIL. ANTON INO. Aud. Pio. 
FELICI. TRIBZVUNIC. Por EST. VI. Cos. Procos, P. P. 
OPTIMIS. FORTISSIMISQUE PRINCIPIBus, OB Rem 
PunBLicaM RESTITUTAM. IMPERIUMQUE PoPUL1 Ro- 
MANI PROPACATUM. INSIGNIBUS. VIRTUTIBUS EO- 


RUM. Dom. Fox Is E. S. P. Q. R. 


The Letters of this Inſeription are very large, and they were formerly 
fill'd up with Corinthian Braſs, as we are told by the learned Joannes Petrus 
Bellori, after Baronius. This Opinion ſeems the more probable, as thoſe 
Letters are extremely deep. The ſame Authors ſuſpect that the Name of 
Gela was formerly in this Inſcription ; but that his Brother Caracalla cauſed 
1t to be craled, after he had murdered him in the Arms of his Mother 
| Julia. VE by 
Deſeripti- Be that as it will, this Arch has three Openings or Gates, the two ſmall. 
on of the eſt of which are ſtop'd up; and the whole is buried in the Ground as high 
Arch. as the Pedeſtals, or Baſes of the Columns, that. is, above one-third of the 
Building: A plain Proof, that the Ground is very much riſen round about 
it. M. Miſſen, for what Reaſon, I can't imagine, has not thought fit, to 
ſay one ſingle Word concerning this Arch of Severus, tho? it be infinitely 
more, remarkable and beautiful than that af Tilus, which he has taken No- 
tice of, „5 
Sepr. 25. We continued this Day to view the Curioſities and Antiquities of the 
1 cmpleof Forum Ramanum. A little beyond the beforementioned Arch, .on :the Left, 
, ſtood anciently.the Temple of Saturn, built by Tullus Haſtilius, the third 
King of Rome, after.the Victory he had gained over the Fidenates and the 
Veientes, By the bye, it was this very Prince who inſtituted the Saturnalia 
in Honour of the fame Deity. Some Authors will have it, that this Tem- 
ple was. built by Targuin.the Old; others by Camillus the Dictator : But, ! 
think, they may all be reconciled by ſaying, that there were ſeveral Tem- 
plcs of Saturn built at different Times in Rome. As to this, it was-very re- 
markable, both becauſe in it were preſerved all the Laws and Statutes made 
2y the Senate and Magiſtrates, with the Libri Elephantini, or Ivory Tables, 
| | i which were regiſter'd all the Tribes of Rome; and on Account of the 
| .EZrarium, or public Treaſury, beng alſo kept there, till the Time o as 
| | 3 ; : cone 
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ſeoond Punic War. T. Livius ſays, that it contained at that Time 11000 1707. 
Pounds of Gold, and 92 thouſand Pounds of Silver. Sep, 23. 

Tis not above fifty Years ſince there was found, in digging among the N 
Ruins of this Temple, a great Quantity of old Coin. But for all that Nar- Curious 
/iti, a great Antiquarian, and ſome others, will have it, that this was an- Rewark 
other Temple, and the ſame which Auloninus Pins dedicated to Adrian, his w 86 6 
predeceſſor, and Father by Adoption. The 19 learned Dr. Laſſels lays ' * 
indecd that it was the Temple of Saturn; but then he adds very gravely 
theſe remarkable Words: That this Building was pretty near the Mines of 
the Romans, and that it wwas this God Saturn, who had taught them the Art 
ef Crining Money. A wonderful Diſcovery | And 'tis a-thouſand Pities this 
ingenious Traveller has not thought fit to tell us from whence he borrowed 
this curious Anecdote ;, or how he came to know that the Romans and their 
City were in Being in the Times of Saturn, or that there were Gold, Sil- 
ver, or Copper Mines in the very Heart of Rome. This Diſcovery would 
have been worth communicating, to the learned World. | | 

The Church built upon the Ruins of this Temple was conſecrated, ſays Church c#? 
its Legend, to S. Adrian by Pope Honorius I. in the Year 630. It now be- = 8 
longs to the Fathers De la Mercy, who pretend to have the holy Body of Relics, 
$, Adrian their Patron; and which is ſtill vaſtly more precious, the Bodies 
of Ananias, Miſacl, and Azarias, the three young Haelites who were caſt 
into the burning Furnace, and had been named by the chief of the Eu- 

' nuchs of Nebuchadnezzar, Sidrach, Miſach and Abednego, But what is moſt 
remarkable is, that the good People of Langres in Champain pretend to ſhew 
in their Cathedral the ſame Bodies, under the three laſt mentioned Names: 
And having related this to the Father Saxton, he anſwered me without any 
Heſitation, that their Bodies were certainly the true ones, ſince they had 
them under their true Names Ananias, Mizael and Azarias, which they had 
received from their Fathers, when they were chriſtened, in ſhort, their Or- 
thodox Names; whereas thole of Langres muſt, of Courle, be Counterfeit. 
Bodies, ſince they bore Pagan and Feretical Names, given them by the 
idolatrous AHrians. For my Part, I was fo ſtruck with the Strength cf 
this Argument, that I had not one ſingle Word to ſay to confute it. This. 
Church of S. Adrian was lately rebuilt upon the Deſign of Martin Longo; 
but the whole Front of the ancient Church is left ſtanding, 

A little farther is ſeen a Portico of ten large Columns of the Corinthian gow 
Order, which formerly made Part of the Temple built by the Senate in portico 
Honour of Antoninus and Fauſtina, On the Freeſe of this Portico theſe and : 
Words are ſtill very diſtinctly to be read: Divo AnToxino. ET Div * 
Faust Ix . Ex S. C. The Church which ſtands upon the Ruins of the % 
ancient Temple was raiſed by the College of Apothecaries, who had a Li- 
cence for ſo doing from Pope Martin V. in 1430 and it was dedicated to 
St. Laurence, with the additional Appellation of in Miranda. The Picture 
of the high Altar repreſenting St. Laurence, is by Pietro de Cortona; and 

| in 
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Ber. 23. 


ae and of Rome 445. Others ſlay it was the Temple of Jfs and Serapis; and 
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1707. in the Church is preſerved Part of the Gridiron, on which this blefled May 
Feten was broiled and roaſted alive. | 
: Near this ſame Spot ſtood formerly the Temple of Caſtor and Polly, 
Rowe. which was dedicated by L. Cornelius Arvina, after a great Victory ain'd 
"Temple of by him and his Collegue Q, Martius Tremulus over the Samnites in the Year 
. others, that of Romulus and Remus. - 
Church of At preſent it is the Church of S. Coſmo and S. Damian, pretty wel 
3. Cuno named in Oppoſition to thoſe to whom this ſacred Building was conſecrated 
2nd. in ancient Times. The Bronze Gate, and its Columns of Porphyry, ate 
Hanau. ſaid to have belonged to the old Temple. 
Droll Sto- At the Entrance of this Church is to be ſeen on the Left a Parchment 
ryot an containing a long but droll Story of an Image of the Virgin Mary, who, 
( 4 on S. Gregory the Great's paſſing near her, without ſaluting or taking the 
1 leaſt Notice of her Majeſty, was ſo prodigiouſly incenſed at his Clowniſh- 
neſs, that ſhe uſed him like a Dog, ſcolded at him like a Fiſh-woman, 
called him all the Names ſhe couid imagine, and gave him the moſt con- 
temptuous Epithets; and among others, thoſe of Fool, Blockbead, Blunder. 
buſs, pitiful Key-keeper, and the like Appellations: In ſhort, notwithſtand- 
ing his high Digriy of Vice-God upon Earth, ſhe rattled him off heartily, 
and as his Rudeneſs and Irreverence to the Goddeſs of Heaven indeed ver) 
well deſerved. The poor Pope, on his Side, humbly acknowledged his 
Fault; and, to excuſe himſelf as well as he could, alledged, that he was in 
great Hurry, and going, in all Haſte, to open the Gates of Paradiſe toa 
poor Soul, which a Prieſt named Maſter Andrew had juſt dragged out of 
Purgatory by a Maſs of Reguiem, which he had faid on her Account. At 
which the Madonna ſeemed to be fully fati-fied, But, in order to make up 
the Matter entirely, the penitent Pontiff cauſed her Image to be placed 
more in View upon an Altar, giving her his Word, at the ſame Time, 
that every Prieſt who ſhould hereafter celebrate the holy Myſteries upon it, 
wouid certainly, and vpon the Spot, deliver a Soul out of Purgatory. 
This wonderful Event ſeemed to me too remarkable to be omitted in this 


Place. = 
3 Beſides what J have mentioned, there are ih this Church ſome pretty 
Kelics in curious Pieces of Maſaic. Among the Relics they preſerve the Bodies of 
Ag S, Coſmo and St. Damian, and of three of their Compamons, which I never 


Church. ad heard of before; alſo: the Body of Pope Felix I, II, or III. For- the 
Poſſeſſors, thro* an unpardonable Inaccuracy, are not able to tell exact 
which it is of the three. The Picture on the Cieling, repreſenting the two 
Patrons of the Church, is faid to be of the famous Pietro de Cortona. 

The Tem. We allo ſee in the fame Place, and hkewiſe on the left, the Remains of 

pie cf the Temple ef Peace, built by the Emperor Veſpaſan. All Authors are 

4 urg agreed, that this Prince ſpared neither Coſts nor Art to render it as mag- 

tn pificint as poſſible; and indeed, it was the moſt ſplendid in the — 

| | g ity, 


— 
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City. It was 300 Paces long, and 200 in Breadth, Its Portico was ſup- 1707. 
ported by eight fluted Columns of a prodigious Height and Bigneſs, as ap- S. 25. 
pears by one of them ſtill in Being, and which Pope Paul V. cauſed to be Roun. 
conveyed and erected before the Church of St. Mary Mayor in the Year 

1614. And, as an additional Ornament, he placed on the Top of it a 

very fine Braſs guilt Statue of the Virgin Mary. 

It was likewiſe before this Temple of Peace, that ſtood the large Marble Conſum'd 
Coloſſus of Apollo, ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen in the Capitol, by q Mn 
The Inſide of the Temple was adorned with all the rich Spoils which Titus Wealh. 
had brought from Jeruſalem, Beſides theſe Riches, a vaſt Number of 
wealthy Roman Citizens had depoſited all their Subſtance in this Temple. 

But the whole was conſumed by a Fire, which happened by mere Chance, 
in the Reign of the Emperor Commodus. Hiſtory obſerves, that this Con- 
flagration was ſo ſudden and fo fierce, that nothing could be ſaved out of it, 
no not even the beautiful Statue of Venus, done by the famous Trimantus 
and that the melted Gold and Silver ran all around like a perfect Brook. 
By this ſad Accident a great many ſubſtantial Families were reduced to 
Beggary, and as many Beggars made eaſy in their Circumſtances. 

Of this ſtately Structure nothing remains at preſent but three Arches or Remains 
Vaults, which are of a great Height:: Even a large Piece of a Wall, that of this 
ſtood on the Top of one of theſe Arches, was flung down and daſhed to — 
Pieces by a Thunder- Stroke not long ago, and juſt at the Time that the 

German Army was encamped but a few Miles off, and whoſe Neighbour- 
hood fill'd the whole City with Terror and Confuſion. 3 | 

Something farther, and ſtill on the ſame Side, ſtands the Church of Church of 
S. Maria Nova, erected on the Ruins of the Temple of the Sun and Moon. S. Maria 
Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, was the firſt who dedicated it in Rome, Nova. 
together with another called by him Templum Salutis, and of which ſome 
Remains are at this Day to be ſeen in the Garden of the Benedi#ix Convent 
of Mount Olivet, to which this Church of S. Maria Nova belongs, It was 
Pope Leo IV. who cauſed it to be raiſed on the Ruins and Foundation of 
the ancient Temple, and gave it the Name it now goes by. 

Among the Singularities of this Church, is one of thoſe Images of the A miracu- 
Virgin Mary ſaid to be painted by St. Luke ; who, by the bye, muſt have louslmage 
been a wonderful diligent Maſter in his Art; for there are a vaſt Number EET * 
of his Performances at Rome, beſides thoſe that are ſhewn all over the Ca- wy 
tholic World. But the Legend of this Image (which may be ſeen at the 
going into the Church on the Right upon a printed Parchment) ſays, that 
it was brought from Greece by the Cavalier Angelo Frangipani; and that 
the faid Church having accidentally been reduced to Aſhes under the Pope- 
dom of Honorius II. that is, in the Year 1224, this bleſſed Image was the 
only Thing that remained entire amidſt the Flames. But this 1s not all ; 
it was carried with great Pomp and Ceremony to the Church of St. Aariar, 
where it remained till that of S. Maria Nova was rebuilt, Then thoſe of 
Vol. II. EE Sil S. Mary 
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170%. S. Mary came in Proceſſion to fetch back their precious Image; but the 
Sen, 25- Prieſthood of S. Adrian flatly refuſed to deliver it up. Upon this great 
Rowe. Quarrels enſued, and both Parties were going to fight it out: Juſt as they 
were upon the Point of coming to Blows, a young Lad came running all 
in a Sweat, and told them, ſwearing by his Maker, that he had ſeen the 
holy Image in Queſtion re-enter her old Habitation of her own Accord. 
and placing herſelf on that very Altar where ſhe is ſeen to this Day. This 
Account was ſoon proved to be true in Fact; and accordingly the contend. 

. ing Parties were made eaſy in an Inſtant. 4.50 
uch like What do you think, Sir, of this briſk jumping Lady, and of her cun. 
. eg ning Contrivance to prevent the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood; and to re- 
„. turn, without any Body's Aſſiſtance, to her former Quarters? For my 
Part, I am apt to fancy, that ſhe did this in Imitation of the Gods, which 
Afneas had brought along with him from Troy to Laß, and of the arch 
Trick they put upon poor Aſcanius: For he having cauſed them to be con- 
veyed from Lavinium into his new City of Alba, theſe unruly and frolick. - 
fome Gods took it in their Heads to ſteal away clandeſtinely in the Night. 
time, and to return to Lavinium their favourite Habitation, where they 
were ſeen the next Morning, to the great Surprize of all the Spectators, 

and in the very ſame Temple from whence Aſcanius had brought them. 

Fine: Tomb Another Singularity of St. Maria Nova is the Tomb of Pope Gregory XI, 
of Cre. born at Limoges in France, done by the celebrated Paolo Olivieri the Roman. 
gory XI. This Structure is extremely beautiful, not only on Account of the Variety 
Hia Pau of the moſt precious Marbles, but chiefly of the Delicacy of the Baſls-relicts 
— of white Marble, reprefenting the ſo much wiſhed-for Return of this Pope 
and his whole Court to Rome. You know, that Clement V, a Gaſcoon by 
Birth, and who had been Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, immediately after his 
Election, transferred his See to Avignon, merely to ingratiate himſelf with 
Philip the Fair, King of France. Six of his Succeſſors, who were all French, 
namely John XXII, Benedict XII, Clement VI, Innocent VI, Urban V, and 
Gregory himfelf, reſided in that City for upwards of ſeventy Years ; and 
till ſuch Time as this good and ſimple Pope ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed 
upon by S. Catherine of Sienna, under a pretended divine Inſpiration, and 
perſuaded to return to the Metropolis of Chriſtendom, This happy Revo- 
lution was highly acceptable to the Romans, who, in Gratitude for this 
great Favour, erected, after his Death, this fine Mauſoleum to his Memory, 
with the following Inſcription : 
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C. H. 8 AL. * 8 eptem- 


Gregorio XI. Lemovicenſi, © Roms, 
Humanitate, Doctrina, Pietateque admirabili. And Epi- 
Qui ut Ialiæ Seditionibus laboranti mederetur, 
Sedem Pontificiam Avenioni diu tranſlatam, 
Divino afflatus Numine, hominumque maximo Plauſi, 
Poſt annos ſeptuaginta Romam feliciter reduxit, 
Pontiſicatus ſui Anno VII. 
S. P. Q. R. tante Religionis et Beneficii non Immemor, 
_ Gregorio XIII. Pont. Opt. Max. comprobante, 
Anno ab orbe redempto 01C.D,LXXXL1V, pos. 


In Engliſh thus: 


* To Gregory XI. of Limoges; who divinely inſpired, and willing to 
&« ſtifle the many Seditions which ravaged all Tah, brought back to Rome 
ce the Papal See, ſettled at Avignon for upwards of ſeventy Years, This 
* joyful Event happened in the ſeventh Year of his Popedom; and the 
« grateful Senate and People, with the Approbation of Pope Gregory XIII, 
% have erected this Monument to his Memory, in the Year of our Lord 


«© 1504. 


In this ſame Church is to be ſeen another Tomb alſo very magnificent, Tyr of 
wherein lies the Body of S. Frances, a Roman Lady, and a Widow, cano- S. Frances: 
nized by Pope Paul V. This Tomb is ſurrounded by a fine white Marble 
Balluſtrade, and burning Lamps. The Statue of the Saint is of gilt 
Bronze, by the Hand of the Cavalier Agardi, and highly admired by the 
Connoiſſeurs. 1 | | 

There is likewiſe ſhewn here a Marble, on which, they ſay, St. .Peter Legend of 
left ſeveral Impreſſions of his Knees, when he betook himſelf to Prayers, St. Peer 
in order to confound and filence the impious Simon Magus, or the Sorcerer; oy. * 
who had raiſed himſelf up into the Air, by the Aſſiſtance of the Devil: 
But the Wretch, ſays the Legend, did not mount very high; for upon 
the firſt Command of the holy Apoſtle, the wicked Spirits gave him the 
Slip, and he fell down headlong to the Ground, and broke his Neck in 
the Preſence of the Emperor Nero, and a Crowd of Spectators. This Story 
has been related by ſeveral grave Authors in Antiquity, and therefore we 
ought to believe it as true as the Goſpel itſelf, TY 

From the Church of St. Maria Nova, we went to take a View of the fa- Trium- 
mous Triumphal Arch of Titus. Tis the moſt ancient of all the Arches now phal Arch 
ſtanding in Rome, and to be ſeen on that Spot which was formerly called, of Tl. 

wy n Caput 


2 Chriſto Hominum Salvatori, 
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1707. 
Septem- 
ber 25. 


Roms, 
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And its 
Inſcripti- 
Ou. 


T RAVE $8 
Caput Comitii in via ſacra, The Romans erected it in Honour of Tut the 
Son of Veſpaſſan, in Memory of the great Victory he had gained over the 
Fewws, and of the taking of the famous City of Jeruſalem. On the one 
Side we ſee in Baſs-reliefs the Triumph of that Prince, crown'd by Vic. 


tory : His Chariot is led by the Figure of an armed Woman repreſenting 


Rome, preceded. by twelve Roman Lifores, with their Axes, &c, On the 
other Side is the Ark of the Covenant, the ſeven-branched Golden Candle. 
ſticks, the Tables of the Law, the golden Table for the Shew-bread, and 
the ſeveral other Utenſils uſed in the celebrated Jews/b Temple: But what 
furprized me extremely, not the leaſt Repreſentation of that ſtately Builq. 
ing itſelf, which gave Titus ſo much Pains to take, or rather was conſum'd 
by Fire, after the Surrender of the City, In the Middle of the Inſide of the 
Vault is that Figure I have already mentioned, fitting on an Eagle, and 
which is pretended to be thetrue Image of the Conqueror. This Arch has 
but one Gate, is entirely of Marble, and adorned with ſeveral other Baſg. 
reliefs. On its Top is the following Inſcription : 


SENATUS. 
Populus. Que. ROMANUS. 
Divo. Tito. Divi. VESPASLANI. F. 
VESPASIANO. AUGUSTO. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. ag 


Rome. Forum Romanum, and the Via Sacra. The Lacus Curtius, 

and Hiſtory of this Roman, who jump d into that Gulf. Pre- 
tended Remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator. Temple of Venus 
and Rome; and Church of St. Mary the Deliverer. A fingular 
Story of her Image and Pope St. Sylveſter. Other Buildings which 
ancrently flood in this Quarter. The Roſtra, and tragical Death 
of Cicero. Critical Obſervations on ſeveral other Parts of Rome, 
paticularly upon its Common Sewers. Mount Palatin. Origin of its 
Name, and Deſcription of its ancient State. The Farneſan Vine- 

| yard, belonging to the Dukes of Parma, and Academy of Virtuoſo's 
founded by Chriſtina, which meets there. Laws of that Academy, 
and Criticiſm upon their Style. 


HE. Via Sacra extended itſelf a-croſs the Middle of the Forum Ro- The Via 
1 manum, from Septimius Severus's Arch to that of Titus. It was about Sacre. 
200 Paces in Length, and eleven in Breadth. This Jia was named Sacra, TE 
or the Holy, becauſe it was in this Place that Romulus, and Tatius King of 
the Sabines, ſtruck up a Peace and Alliance between the two People, and 
bound themſelves by an Oath religiouſly to obſerve the Articles thereof. 
Others will have it, that it was ſo called, becauſe it was this Way the 
Prieſts uſed to paſs, at their coming out of Jupiter Capitoline's Temple, 
with the ſacred Utenſils, in Order to take the Augures on the Eſquiline 
Mount. | 

It was preciſely in this Place, that Horace was almoſt teized to Death by Mention'd 

an importunate prating Fellow; and whom he had much ado to get rid of, by Horace. 
as he merrily relates in the gth Satire of his iſt Book, beginning thus: 


Eau forte vid ſacrd, ficut meus eſt mos, 
Neſcio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis: 
Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum, &c. 


A little beyond that Via, about the Middle of the Forum, is a Fountain The Lac 
chiefly deſigned to water the Cattle; and not far from hence was formerly Curtius. 
that frightful Abyſs, which had ſwallowed up ſeveral very conſiderable 
Buildings, and could never be filled up, for all the vaſt many Things the 
Komans flung into ite Mouth, It exhaled, beſides, very pernicious Vapours, 

; 1 | | which 


© — 
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1707. which infected the whole City like a Plague. The Oracle was conſulted 
2 upon this extraordinary Accident, who anſwered immediately that £ 
”r 29 | Calamity would not ceaſe till they had thrown into the Gulf the = 
. * * e moſt pre. 
Rove, Cious Things they were poſſeſſed of, Accordingly the whole People, Men 
Women and Children, parted with all their Gold, Silver and Jewels; but 
all in vain z the ſtubborn Abyſs was ſtill inexorable, and remained gapin 
as be fore, caſting forth the ſame peſtilential Exhalations. f 5 
Origin of At laſt a young Enthuſiaſt, and Roman Knight, Marcus Curtius by 
its Name: Name, fancying that valiant Men were the moſt precious Things in the 
Eye of the Deity, thought fit, upon this Occaſion, to ſacrifice himſelf for 
the Good of his Country. With thes Notion he mounts his Horſe, and 
jumps into the Hole in Sight of all his Fellow-Citizens, who at 68 
thought him ſtark mad : But they ſoon altered their Opinion, when they 
ſaw the frightful Abyſs ſhutting its Mouth immediately after; nothing 
remaining of it but a hollow Place, and a Kind of a ſmall Pond, which 
was called after that bold Jumper's Name, Lacus Curtius. 
Hiſtorical Whether it was ſome Time after drained by Art of Men, or whether 
_ it dry'd up of itſelf, Hiſtory does not mention. But it is certain that it exiſted 


no more in Ovid's Time; for he ſays Faſt, L. 6. 


Curtius ille Lacus ſiccas qui ſuſtinet aras, 
Nunc ſolida eſt tellus: ſed fuit ante Lacus, 


It was in this very Place that Galba was killed, as alſo Vinius and Laws 
his two Miniſters. His exceſſive Stingineſs to the Soldiers made them pro- 
claim Otho for their Emperor; and as Galba was coming to the Forum, in 
order to ſtifle the Sedition in its Birth, the mutinous Soldiery murdered 
him as ſoon as he was arrived at this Lacus Curtius. : 

Templeof Something farther are to be ſeen three fluted Columns, having on their Y 
22 Top a large Piece of an Architrave, which are ſaid to be the Remains of Þ 
ator,an : ; LS i a 
itsHitory. Jupiter Stator's Temple. Titus Livius mentions, that Romulus, ſeeing his 
Soldiers ready to run away in a Battle againſt the Sabines, fervently prayed 

to Jupiter that he might ſtop them. Site fadam fugam, ſaid he to that 

God, promiſing, at the ſame Time, to build him a Temple on that ver 

Spot. His Prayer was heard, the Romans took Courage, ſtood firm and | 

routed their Enemies, The Peace being made, Romulus fulfilled his Vow, 

and the Temple was accordingly erected near the Palatine Mount, This 

is confirmed by Ovid Faſt. L. 6. 


Tempus idem Statoris erit; quod Romulus olim 
Ante Palatini condidit ora Fugi. 


A 
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all this may be very true; but yet I cannot believe that the before- 1707. 
mentioned Columns did belong to this Temple, and that for theſe two oy 26, 
ſubſtantial Reaſons. 1. Becauſe ?ts incredible that any Thing whatſoever Roi. 
of thoſe very ancient Times could have remained to this Day at Rome, Criticiſm 
2. How is it likely, that a King, whoſe Dominions were then confined upon it. 
within a few Acres of Land, whoſe Palace was but a thatch'd Houſe, could 
he able, in the Infancy of his little naſty Hole of a Town, to raiſe ſuch a 
magnificent Structure as this Temple of Fupiter Stator muſt neceſſarily 
have been, if it be true, as People will have it, that theſe three fluted Co- 
jumns of the Corinthian Order did really belong to it. Wherefore I am 
apt to think them to be the Remains of ſome Portico built in the Time of 
the Emperors, or elſe the Columns which ſupported the Equeſtrian Statue 
of the Emperor Domitian. | 

The Church of S. Mary the Deliverer is at a very ſmall Diſtance from the Temple of 
{aid Columns; for it ſtands at the Foot of the Palatine Mount, and near Venus and 
the Via Sacra, It was formerly a Temple conſecrated to Venus and to Dei- Rone. 
fed Rome, and not to Yeſta, as the Antiquary Rofſini pretends; for the 
Temple of Veſta, with its holy Thicket, ſtood a little farther, and in the 
ſame Place where now is the Church of S. Maria delle Gratie. Add to this 
a Paſſage from Prudentius contra Symmachum, which plainly confirms my 


Aſſertion: 


Ac Sacram reſonare Viam mugitibus, ante 
Delubrum Rome : colitur nam ſanguine et ipſa 
More Dex, nomenque loci ſeu Numen habetur, 
Atque Urbis Veneriſque pari ſe culmine tollunt 
Templa, ſimul geminis adolentur Thura Deabus, 


The Original of the Name Santa Maria Liberatrice given to this Churcl Church of 


x as follows: A moſt frightful Dragon having taken up his Quarters among, S. Maria 
the Rubbiſh of the Temple of Venus and Rome, uſed daily to devour a vaſt Libera- 
Number of People. The Scales of his Skin were ſo thick and fo hard, that 6 Ar 
no Steel could do him the leaſt Hurt. S. Sylveſter, who was then Pope, ee 
moved with Zeal and Compaſſion, reſolved, at any Rate, to rid the City 
of this Calamity, by attacking himſelf the Monſter in his Den. The only 
Armour he took to ſupport him in this bold Attempt was the Image of the 
Virgin painted by St. Lake, which is ſtill to be ſeen in the Church of St. John 

de Lateran. He confided more on this holy Weapon, than he would have 
done upon a whole Army of reſolute Soldiers. Accordingly he approached 
and provoked the ravenous Dragon to a Fight, who was actually devour- 
ing a poor Fellow whom he had juſt killed. At the Sight of this Anta- 
goniſt he begun to foam, to hiſs and to beat his Tail in a dreadful Man- 
ner; and was drawing near the Pope, in Hopes of making a Deſert, after 
his Dinner, of his Fleſh and Bones. But he was ſhamefully diſappointed ; 
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1707. for the holy Man prevented his Enemy, by only preſenting him the ſaid 
Sept. 26. Hleſſed Image, the Sight of which ſtruck him down in an Inſtant, and 
N made him ſenſeleſs. Then he made him ſwallow a Compoſition much like 

that mentioned in the Story of Bel and the Dragon, which killed him u 
on the Spot. In Gratitude to the holy and omnipotent Virgin for this mii. 
raculous Deliverance, the Pope and the Romans erected this Church, and 
called it Santa Maria Liberatrice, 
Other an- Beſides Temples and Palaces, there were anciently a vaſt Number of 
cient Mo- other famous public Monuments in the Forum Romanum; ſuch as the M. 
mk frarium of Auguſtus ; the Statue and Triumphal Arch of the Cenſor Fabius 
Forum, Alllobrogicus; the Portico of Paulus Æmilius; the Puteal, or Tribunal of 
the ſevere Pretor Libo; the Statue of the Prieſt Navius, who cut a hard 
Stone with a Razor, and many other ſuch Curioſities, which Time has 
entirely devoured. Fuit Ilion & ingens gloria. Scarce any thing is remain. 


ing here but Heaps of frightful Ruins, apter to excite Horror, than Admj. 


ration in the Spectator. 


1 : »Tis only by mere Conjecture that is ſhewn at preſent, the Place where 
amou 


Roftra, & formerly ſtood the ſo much celebrated Raſtra. There the moſt famous 

tragical Orators uſed to harangue the People of Rome; to deliver Funeral Orations 

Death of to praiſe the Dead, and very often to enveigh againſt the Living. Witneſs Ci- 
Cicero. cero in his Philippics, aimed at Anthony, and the moſt virulent and ſcoldin 

Diſcourſes that ever were heard in Rome. Indeed he paid very dear for 

them; for endeavouring to ſave himſelf, and to nk at Formie, now 

Mola, in order to get out of Italy, he was ſtop'd by Popilius Lænas, hired 

for that purpoſe by Anthony, who dragg*d him out of his Litter, cut off his 

Head and Right-hand, and ordered them both to be expoſed to the Sight 

of the whole People, in that very Place where he had ſo often diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf by his Eloquence. A vile Action of Lenas, who, for a Sum of 

Money, was prevailed upon to murder his Benefactor; for Cicero, a little 

before, had in a Manner faved this very Man's Life, by a fine Plea which 

he delivered in his Defence. | 8 IS 

Comically Nothing can be more comical than the Manner in which Jouvin de Roche- 

* bY fort, in his Travels, relates this unfortunate End of Cicero: His Head, 

Bo ww” fays he very ſkillfully and elegantly, was cut off, immediately after the Aſaſ⸗ 

ination of Julius Cæſar the firſt Emperor of Rome, and juſt as he was ſtepping 

out of his Coach, in order to go to the Capitol, This is, moſt certainly, an 

Anecdote which highly deſerves to be put upon Record, 

Account If the Place where the Roſtra ſtood is uncertain, much leſs are we able 

mo „to know where was the Ruminal Fig. tree, under which Fauſtulus found the 

Fi. Bas, two Brothers Romulus and Remus, according to old Tradition. But here! 

2 muſt obſerve, that if Medals are to be relied upon, and proper Means to il- 

luſtrate ancient Hiſtory, as to be ſure they muſt be, then this Story about 

the Twins being found under a Fig- Tree, agreeably to the Roman Hiſto- 

rians Account, is entirely without Foundation. For our Antiquary ſhew'd 


us a Medal, which is inconteſtably antique, where the two 3 bei 
| ; plainly 
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plainly repreſented ſucking a Wolf under a Vine, and Fauſtulus looking at them, 1707. 


leaning on his Stick. 
You know, Sir, as I thought every body did, that this Man Fauſtulus 


Sept. 26. 


— — 


Rowe. 


waz entruſted with the Care of the King of Aba's Cattle. But it ſeems the Glos Ig. 
learned Dr. Laſſel's was much better informed; for he takes him to be the norance of 


King of Alba himſelf: Witneſs what he fays in the latter Part of his 
firſt Volume: The Tomb of Romulus is behind the Bar or Bench, (thus he 
ſagaciouſly calls the RHra) and before it is the Tomb of Fauſtulus Great- 


Grandfather to Romulus? Did you ever read ſo much Nonſenſe in ſo few 


Words ? 


a;/e 5, 


But in ſpite of my Medal, the Antiquaries at Rome pretend to ſhew that Whims of 
very Place where ſtood this famous Fig-Treez likewiſe where was the Curia Antiqua 


Hoſtilia, the Place where the Comitia were held, i. e. where the Roman Peo- 
ple aſſembled to chuſe their Magiſtrates. And yet, all this is very uncer- 
lain, being grounded on mere Conjectures. 


Tles. 


The ſame Virtuoſo's will tell you alſo, that the Coaca Maxima, or biggeſt Account 
Common-Sewer in Rome, begun at the Lacus Curtius; that it was built by of the 


Tarquin the Proud; that it was ſixteen Foot broad, and twelve Foot high. 


great 
Common- 


Marlianus pretends that its Breadth was twenty ſix Feet; and Pliny ſays, that a Sewer at 
Waggon loaded with Hay could eaſily run through it, without ſo much as Rome. 


touching the Top. "Tis alſo ſaid, by the fame Author, that ſeven ſmaller 
« Sewers run into that from the ſeven Mounts of the City; that when it was 
« full of Filth, the Cenſors uſed to farm it out for 600,000 Crowns.” 
Thoſe Gentlemen, who have formed to themſelves a monſtrous Idea of 


the Bigneſs of ancient Rome, thinking it to have been at leaſt fifty Miles 
in Circumference, ſuch as Ligſius and 1/aac Vaſſius; theſe Gentlemen, I fay, 


never fail to alledge in Favour of their Opiuion, this Paſſage of Pliny, and 


from thence to conclude, that Rome contained full four Millions of Inhabi- 


rants, But I dare venture to affirm, that their Calculation is entirely chi- 
merical, at leaſt, not at all founded upon the Naturaliſt's Words, ſeeing he 
does not determine how long a Time it required to fill up this Common- 
Sewer, USE» 


That Part of the Palatine Mount towards the Forum Romanum, is now Morne 
almoſt wholly occupied by the Vigna Farneſa, or the Farneſan Vineyard. Patin. 


Antiquaries are not agreed about the Original of its Name; ſome will have 


andOrigin 
of its 


it to be derived from Palantum, a City in Arcadia; others, from Pallas the Name. 


Son of Evander, killed by Turnus, and buried near this Place; others, from 
Balare or Palare, i. e. Bleating, or the Cry of Sheep and Goats. Be that 
as it will, we know that it was on this Mount that Romulus laid the Foun- 
dations of his ſmall ſquare Town, and that his Succeſſors, the Kings of 
Rome, had their Palace, as alſo the Emperors in latter Times. Its Circum- 
ference is about 1200 Paces, and 1s ſurrounded by Mount Coelius, to the Eaſt; 
the Aventine, to the South; the Capitoline, to the Weſt; and the Forum, to 
the North. | 
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1707- The magnificent Palace which Auguſtus had built there, adorned with x 
Sep. 26. Temple of Apollo and a fine Library, is now no more than a Heap of dif. 
WY mal Ruins: The moſt conſiderable of which, are over againſt the Place 
Many where formerly ſtood the great Circus; and it was, no doubt, from this 
Ruins Part of the Palace, that the Emperors uſed to look at the Ludi Circenſes, or 
there. Games that were ſhewn in the Circus. 

Church of In that Place, where Antiquarians pretend that formerly was a Kind of 
St. Seva- Hippodromus, or Manege to exerciſe Horſes, is now feen a ſmall Church 
Hiauello. called, of St. Sebaſtianello, from a St. Sebaſtian who was martyrized on that 
very Spot, as appears from an Inſcription on the Top of the Gate, en- 
graved upon a Marble. But it ſeems, there is a Contradiction between 
that Inſcription and the Legend of the Saint; for the firſt ſays, in plain 
Words, that he was cudgel'd to death, Fuſtilus ad mortem uſque Cæſus, 
whereas the Legend is poſitive, that he was ſhot to Death with Arrows. 
And thus good St. Sebaſtian is generally repreſented by Painters. Now, 
which of the two muſt the devout Roman Catholics believe ? 

The The Vigna Farneſa belongs to the Dukes of Parma, who never would al. 
888 low any body to rummage among the Ruins that are in it, though ſeveral 
N People have offered them conſiderable Sums of Money to obtain that Li- 

berty. 'Tis even ſaid, that they never will grant ſuch a Licenſe; at 
leaſt, not till they ſee one of their own Family in St. Peter's Chair. The 
Reaſon of it is obvious; the Popes have all along pretended to keep for 
themſclves the moſt curious Pieces of Antiquity, fuch as Columns, Statues, 
Marbles, Medals, and the like, which happen to be found among the Rub- 
biſh of old Buildings; and, as Sovereigns, to have a Right for ſo doing, 
Beſides, every one knows how difficult it is, to withdraw out of the City ſuch 
kind of rare Pieces, the Romans in general ſtrenuouſly oppoſing thoſe At- 
tempts: Witneſs the beautiful Venus, and other Statues found in the Villa 
Aeadicis, which the great Dukes of Tuſcany had much ado to render them- 
ſelves Maſters of. Through this Oppoſition, vaſt Numbers of Treaſures 
of an immenſe Value are buried in Oblivion, and loſt to the Lovers of An- 
tiquity, Where they permitted to make a ſtrict Search in many Places in, 
or near Rome, eſpecially among the Ruins of the Roman Emperors Palace, 


all over the Palatine Mount, but chiefly in the Yer, they would undoubt- 


edly be well rewarded for their Trouble. But to return to the Farneſan 
Vineyard. | 


Ard its In its Gardens are to be ſeen ſeveral Groves and Jets of Water, and a 

Cardens. great many Statues, ſome good, ſome bad. The principal are thoſe of L- 
dia, of Agrippina Wife to Germanicus, of Fauſtina, of Julia Mammeoa, of 
Plotina the Emperor Trajan's Conſort, of Marcus Aurelius, of Lucius Verus, 
of Commodus, of Apollo, Mercury, Eſculapius, and of two Barbarian Kings, 
both Priſoners of War. 

8 Not a great while ago, an Academy of Wits, known under the Name 

C4rifinu's of Arcades, uſed to meer on a Terras or Platform of this Vigna, which is 

ny adorned with beautiful ſhady Trees, and a Fountain in the Middle. Their 


ae: Aſſem- 
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Aſſemblies were held in the Months of June, Fuly, and Auguſ, and ſuch 1709. 
Members as had compoſed ſome Pieces of Wit or Eloquence, uſed to read Se. 26. | 
them to the Company. This Academy was founded by the famous Chri- Nou. 
ina Queen of Sweden, and named by her Arcadia, 

The learned Quintus Sectanus, or Sergardi, whoſe Character J have drawn Satyr of 
in the preceeding Pages, uſed frequently to reſort to theſe Aſſemblies: D. 3 
And there it was that he happened to be accoſted by the chief Heroe of 2 
his Poems, namely, Philodemus, or rather the Abbe Gravina, who very in- Gravina. 
diſcreetly unfolded to him, upon this Occaſion, his whole impious and 
atheiſtical Syſtem, This our Poet ingeniouſly relates in his firſt Satyr, be- 


ginning thus: 


Lam forte ſacri Nemoris viſurus Aſylum 
Arcadiæ, nuper quo conceſſere Camænæ 

Unanimes ;, longo pertæſum calle ſalutat 

A lzva Philodemus, homo mihi nomine lantum 
Natus; & oh, dixit, totd quæſitus in Urbe 

Ut belle occurris! femul & conſtringere dextram, 
Et palpare humeros, & clara voce ſodalem _ 
Dicere, & effuſa clunem mihi lambere lingua, Sc. 


At one End of the before-mentioned Terras are to be ſeen, engraven on Laws of 
a Marble Table, the Statutes of this Academy,which I have taken the trou- the Aca- 
ble to ſet down in my Pocket-Book, on account of the Singularity of the 15 Minn 


Style, pretty near reſembling that of the ancient Roman Laws, Here of the Re- 
they are: oY — ak | | man Laws. 


| LEGES ARCADYM. 
Penes commune ſumma Poteſtas eſto. Ad idem cuilibet pro- 
vocare jus eſto. 


6 | II, a 

Cuſtos rebus gerundis & procurandis fingulis Olympiad. & 

communi creator, minuſque 1daneus removetor. 
| | III. ds, 

Cuſtodi Vicarius & Collegae $11. adſunto. Forum ſingu- 
lis annis Cuſtos, conſulto Univerſo coetu, novos ſex in orbem 
eligito. Sex veterum retineto. Auminiſtros fibi duos adſu- 
mito. Pratter baec alia munera publica ne ſunto. Patronus 
aullus eſto. : | 
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Suffragia ſecreta ſunto. Eaque in cuſtode creando aut re- 
movendo trifariam dividuntor. Juſtuſque numerus duae 
partes ſunto. Caeteris in rebus bifariam diſpertiuntor. Qui- 
que partem dimidiam exſuperat numerus juſtus eſto. Si paria 
fuant iterantor. Deinceps res ſorti committitor. 


5 V. 0 : 

Quicquid per Collegium de rebus communibus aftum ge- 
ſtumve fuat, quo perpetuo ratum fiet, per Cuſtodem ad Com- 
mune refertor. 155 * 5 


Coetus univerſus relationibus audiundis, actiſque cognoſ- 
cundis Hyeme ſaltem bis in aedibus; Carminibus autem aut 
Orationibus pronunciandis preſentium quidem Paſtorum per 
annum ſexies : Abſentium ſemel vernis & aęſtivis Feriis in 
Nemus Perrhaſium per cuſtodem ſub dio convocator. 


VII. ww 
Mala Carmina & famoſa, obſcoena, ſuperſtitioſa, impiave 


ſcripta ne pronunciantor. 


VIII. 


In coetu & rebus Arcadicis Paſtoritius mos perpetuo, in 
Carminibus autem & Orationibus, quantum res fert, adbi- 


betor. 
IX. 
Arcadico nomine Typis injuſſu publico ne quid editor. 
X. 


Duot Pratdiorum Arcadicorum tituli, totidem Paſtores 


Paſtorumque nomina ſunto, Inque mortui aut expuntti locum 
alius ſufficitor. FO 


SANCTIO. 
Si quis adverſus H. L. facit, faxit, fecerit : Quive facit, 


faxit, feceritve, Quominus ſecundum H. L. faceret, feciſſet. 


que, facturuſve ſiet, confeſtim Ex-Areas eſto. Ejuſque No- 
men coram Collegio per Cuſtodem inducitor. 
Si quid in bis Legibus obſcurum perplexumve ſiet, ſive 


comprebenſum non ſiet, communi Arcadum, conſultis Peritio- 
ribus inter Paſtores, more majorum interpretandi ſupplendi- 


que jus eſto. Quodque Decretum judicatumve ſiet, penes 
Cuſtodem adſervator. In Legum Tabulas ne redigitor. Nulli 
novas Leges ferre fas eſto. 


The 
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The Author of theſe Laws, is the very ſame Abbe Gravina, Sergardi's 1707. 
Hero, a Man exceſſively vain, and no leſs affected in whatever he has wrote, 1 27. 
as appears, in particular, by the extraordinary and antiquated Style of his 
Laws. As he was heard to bragg, that learned Men would probably in fu- Abbé 
ture Ages take theſe Laws to be cotemporary with thoſe of the twelve Ta- Gravina 
bles, tis not unlikely, that in drawing them up, he imitated the Style of rr 
that ancient Prophecy delivered to the Romans by an Augur named Mar- them. 
cius, which foretold them the Overthrow of Cane by Annibal, and order'd 
them to inſtitute Games in Honour of Apollo. 


This curious Oracle is related by Livius, in the following Terms. ene 
| rophecy 

| . | | | recorded 
Amnem Trojugena cannam Romane feiige, by Livy. 


Ne te Alienigenae in campo cogant Diomedis 
Conſeruiſſe manus pugnantem. Sed neque credes 
Ante mibi, doncum compleris ſanguine campum, 

Multaque millia caeſa tuorum deferat amnis 

In Pontum magnum de terra frugiferente. 

Paſcibu' pennigeriſque feriſque colentibu terras 
. Ut fuat eſca caro tua. Nam m'ita Fuppiter infit, 

Romulidae, fi perduelles expellere voltis, 

Et vomicam gentum, quae longe alienigenarum 

Venit; Apollineri voveatis cenſeo ludos, 

Qui Deo Apollineri fiuntor come quotannis, 

Quom jam poplicitus popolos dederit ſtipi partem: 
Conferiunto privatim pro fea ſuiſque. 

Fit Praetor ludis faciundis ollu' praeeſto, 

Qui ſummum popolo plebique endo urbe dabit jus. 
At bis Quinque viri Grasco ſacra ritu obeunto. 
Haec ſi faxitis, rectè gaudebiti ſemper : 

Atque adeo fiet melior res poplica veſtra. 

Nam is Dius veſtros perduelles ſtinguet ad unum, 

Lui veſtros campos placide nunc ruraque paſcunt. 


This Affectation of Style in the Arcadian Laws, inſtead of raiſing Ad- The Style 


miration, as poor Abbe Gavina expected, was hiſſed by all true Virtuoſo's. of the ſaid 
Even Q. Sedtanus could not forbear laſhing the notorious pedantic Author Te Fg 
of them in his fourth Sahr. | : 


o 


Ille etenim lingue pedicas, moreſque nocentes 
Exuit, & veterem Philodemum ; ſacra Deorum 
Feſta colit; par vos ſub pollice digerit orbes. 
Te quoque, Rulle, fugit, maturæ vinitor uve, 
A Et 
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O7. 
Gone: 2 Et ſburco damnat fluitantia carmina muſto, 
fs Carmina, que quondam noſtris Paſtoribus ipſe 
Laudarat nimium, cafiſque incidere truncis 
Juſſerat Arcadie, bene reſponſura, Creantor _ 
Et Fuat, & Sunto, ſcriptægque in marmore Legi. 


ROME. 


CHAP ME: o%4; 


Rome. The Palatine Mount, and its ancient ſacred and pro. 
phane Buildings; in particular, the Temples of Romulus and Re. 
mus, of Veſta and Conſus, or Neptunus Equeſtris. Churches of 
St. Theodorus, of Santa Maria della Gratie, and of St. Anaſtaſia, 
Falſe Tradition about St. Jerom, and ſtrange CharaFer of this Fu. 

ther by Scaliger. Deſcription of the Great Circus, and Hiſtory if 
the Slave Androdus and his Lyon. The Velabrum. A jmall Tr; 
umphal Arch of Septimius Severus, and its Inſcription. Temples 
of Fortuna Virilis, of the Sun, and of Chaſtity ; now Churches 0 
St. Maria Ægyptiaca, and of the Madona del Sole. La Bocca 
della Verita, a remarkable Stone, and its Uſe. Obſervation on the 
extraordinary Character of Iſaac Voſſius. 


1 ESID Es the Palace of the Roman Emperors, there were many Tem- 

Temples ples on Mount Palatine. Among others, the Temple of the Goddeſs 

on Mount Jiri Placa, and one dedicated to the Fever. So true it is, that the ancient 

| Palatine. Romans were very extravagant in coining new and ridiculous Deities, and 

in erecting Temples to worſhip them; in which, you know, they have 

been abundantly imitated by their Succeſſors. Claudian, ſpeaking of all theſe 
Temples, ſays; 5 s VF 


6 Ecce Palatino crevit reverentia Monti, 
* Exultatque habitante Deo potioraque Delpbis 
SubjeRt. Supplicibus late populis Oracula pandit 


Atque ſuas ad ſigna jubet rewireſcere Laurbs. 

| Non alum certe decuit Rectoribus Orbis 
Eſſe Larem, nullogue magis ſe colle Poteſtas 
Aſtimat, & ſummi ſentit faſtigia' juris. 
Attollens apicem ſubjeftis Regia roſtris 

Tot circum delubra videt, tantiſque Deorum 


* Afoiline Palatino. 
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Hoy. 
Cingitur excubris ; ; juvat intra ; tefta Tonantis | Sept. 27. 
Cernere Tarpeja pendentes rupe Gigantes, 1 


Celataſque fores, mediiſque volantia ſigna 
Nubibus, & denſum ſtipanti, bus thera Templts. 


This Paſſage, as well as many others ſcattered up and down his Works, This Poet 
ſeems to me a pretty plain Proof of Claudian's Paganiſm,or of his never hav- Mas no 
ing been a Chriſtian. Tis true, we find fifty or ſixty Lines in his Poems — 
in Honour of eus Chriſt, But may we not ſuppoſe, that he inſerted them 
merely to pleaſe the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, who were Chriſtians? 

Upon this ſame Mount were formerly alſo ſome Baths, the Remains of Other 
which are ſtill ſeen in the Marquis de Spada's Villa. Marcus Scaurus had macs . 
there a Houſe ſo magnificent, that Pliny wonders how the Cenſors ſuffered hearty 
him to make it ſo very ſplendid, The ſame Pliny ſays, that the Orator on this 
Lucius Craſſus, and Quintus Catulus had likewiſe their Houſes upon Mount Mount. 
Palatine. Craſſus orator fuit in primis nominis Romani: Domus ei magnifica 
in Palatino, ſed aliquanto præſtantior in eodem Q; Catuli, qui Cimbros cum Ma- 
rio fudit. Antiquaries would fain perſuade Strangers, that certain Ruins 
at the Foot of this Hill, are the Remains of the Houſe of Catilina, and of 
that Houſe of. Cicero, concerning which he made that well known Oration, 

Pro domo ſua. 

The Temple of Romulus and Remus, the oldeſt in Rome, 1s ſtill entire, Temple of 
'Tis of a round Form, and its Walls are very thick, The whole is very 38 
near half buried under Ground, It is the very firſt which the Romans built“. 
to theſe noble Twins, who were found on this ſame Spot; where they alſo 
placed a Repreſentation of the She-Wolf which ſuckled them. To this 
Temple the Roman Ladies uſed to carry their Children, when they were 
affected with Dilcaſes, unknown to the Phyſicians, and they were cured in 
an Inſtant. 

In the Year 772. Adrian I. who of all the Popes reigned the e de- edi ated 
dicated it to St. Theodorus, that is, in the firſt Year of his Popedom. This to 707 
Theodorus, according to his Legend, was a brave Soldier, and Commander 1405 
of a Roman Legion. His great Courage appeared particularly in his Mar- 
tyrdom, which he ſuffered with admirable Reſolution, under the Empire of 
Diockfian and Maximian, Pope Nicholas V. repaired this Church, and 
cauſed the Braſs Statue of the Wolf and Twins to be conveyed to the Ca- 
pitol, where it is {till to be ſeen. He alſo took out of the Temple all the 
other Remains of ancient Superſtition, But yet, he was never able to abo- 
liſh the old Cuſtom of the Romany Matrons; for to this Day, the Ladies will 
carry their Infants, in deſperate Caſes, to this Church; where they are cer- 
tainly cured on the Spot by the Interceſſion of St. Theodore, or elſe they die 
the fame Day, if the Saint happens to be out of humour, or upon ſome 


more important Occupation, 
2 | The 
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170%; The Church of St. Maria delle Gratie, not far from the former, is built 
Sept. 27. upon the Ruins of a Temple formerly one of the moſt famous in Rome 
Non It was founded by Numa, and conſecrated to Veſta, whoſe Religious Ceremo. 
Temple nies were performed by the Veſtal Virgins. According to ſome Antiqua- 
ot Veſta. ries, this Building was of a ſpherical Form, and received all its Light thro! 
a Hole, which was quite on the Top, much like that ſeen to this Day in 
the Pantheon. Its ſacred Wood was behind, and extended itſelf as far as 

the Foot of the Palatine Mount. 
Sacred In all Appearance, the holy Virgins, I mean thoſe who continued chaſte 
Wood to their dying Day, were buried in that very Wood; for in digging the 
3 Ground thereabouts, ſeveral Marbles were found with Epitaphs, two of 
Wa bu- Which I ſhall only ſet down here, becauſe they appeared to me really 
ried. antique, Ns 


According J. 

to two an- | | | 
1 FL, MANLIAE V. V. MAX, CVJVS EGREGIAM SANC- 
ſcriptions. TIMONIAM, VENERABILEM MORVM DISCIPLINAM, 


IN DEOS QVOQVE PERVIGILEM ADMINISTRATIO- 
NEM SENATVS LAVDANDO COMPROBAVIT. AMI- 
LIVS ET RVFINVS FRATRES FLAVII, OB EXIMIAM 
ERGA, SE PIETATEM PRAESTANTIAMQVYE P. p. 


II. 

PELIAE CLAVDIANAE V. V. MAX. RELIGIOSISSIMAE 
BENIGNISSIM AEQVE, CVJVS RITVS, PLENAM SA-> 
CRORVM ERGA DEOS ADMINISTRATIONEM VRBIS 
AETERNAE LAVDIBVS. SENATVS COMPROBAVIT. 
OCTAVIA HONORATA V. V. DIVINIS EJVS ADMO- 
NITIONIBVS SEMPER PROVECTA. P. COLLOCATA 
X1f.. CAL. APRIL, c. AVFIDIO APTICO, ET e. 
ASINIO PRAETEXTATO COSS. 


- Tt was alſo in this ſame Place, that ſtood anciently the Palace of good old 
where King Numa: At leaſt we are told ſo by Ovid, Faſt. Lib. 6. 
ſtood Nu- 5 

ma's Pa- Hic locus exiguus qui ſuſtinet Atria Veſte, 

— Tunc erat intonſi Regia nagna Numæ. 

Forma lumen Templi, que nunc manet, ante fuiſſe 
Dicitur, & forme cauſſa probanda ſubeſt, 
Arte Syracuſia ſuſpenſus in aere clauſo 
Stat globus immenſi parva figura poli : 
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Et quantum 2 ſummis, tantum ſeceſſit ab imis 3 707. 
Terra; quod ut fiat, forma rotunda facit. pt” on 


Par facies Templi; nullus procurrit in illo 8 
Angulus; d pluvio vendicat imbre tholus. | | Rome. 


As to the Chriſtian Church, built on the Ruins of the Temple of the Church of 
Patroneſs of the Virgins, it is conſecrated to the Holy Virgin, under the po "gon 
Name of Madona della Gratie, The chief Curioſity in it is one of her jg. 
Images painted by St. Luke, Conſidering the vaſt Number of his Perform- 
ances we have ſeen already, and will, no doubt, ſee hereafter, this divine 
Artiſt muſt neceſſarily have been another Fa Preſto, and drawn full as many 
Pictures as the celebrated Carlo Maratt:. 

The Church of St. Anaſtafia is on the ſame Spot where formerly was the That of 
Temple of Neptunus Equeſtris, otherwiſe Conſus, in Honour of whom the * 1 
Romans had inſtituted Games named Conſualia. This Church was rebuilt” * | 
under the Popedom of Urban VIII, and adorned with a Front of Caſtello's 
Architecture. The Paintings are by Lazaro Baldi; and St. Anaſta/ia's Sta- 

tue of white Marble, ſtanding upon the high Altar, is the Workmanſhip 

of Franciſco Aprile a Milaneſe. But the moſt curious Pieces to be ſeen here 

are undeniably two large Columns of Lapis Pentelicus, called by the Italians 

Pietra Santa, thought by the Skilful to be the fineſt of the Kind in all the 
World. | 

We were beſides ſhewn, in a ſmall Corner of this Church, a little Altar, Falſe Tra- 
vpon which it is pretended that St. erom ſaid Maſs. This is confirmed by an ms 
Inſcription upon a Marble near the Altar. Now, I appeal to you, Sir, is not 5 
this plainly giving the Lye to St. 7erom himſelf, who, in one of his Let- 
ters, poſitively ſays, that St. Paulinus Biſhop of Nola having ordained him 
Prieſt much againſt his Will, he condemned himſelf never to ſay Maſs ? 

Having mention'd this celebrated Father, I cannot forbear recalling, by Strange 
the bye, to your Memory the rude Manner in which Scaliger the Son ſpeaks Character 
of him ſomewhere in his Works, ©* Zerom, ſays he, was a great Aſs, very ba _ 
„ignorant, and who wrote to a Parcel of bigotted Women. He ſcarce un- Scaliger. 
* derſtood even what he wrote himſelf. Per nebulam tantum Hebrea novit, 

* Grammaticam nunquam habuit, uſu didicit; i. e. He underſtood little or 

nothing of Hebrew, had learned no Grammar, and what he acquired of 

it was only by Practice. He often underſtands and explains Scripture 

equally ill, as he does every Thing elſe he handles. This would more plainly 

appear if we had the true Originals of his Tranſlations. Jerom is a down- 

right Jeſuit, a Madman of a Monk, who has maintained many abſurd 
* Propoſitions. Miſerrime eft Commentatus in Prophetas, eſt quicquid dicat 
* ft Origeniſta; i. e. He has wrote moſt wretched Commentaries upon 
* the Prophets; and in whatever he delivers he appears a rank Origeniſt. 

* He was fiery to an Exceſs in many Caſes, particularly againſt Jovinianus 
* and Vigilantius, and that without any manner of Reaſon or Provocation, 
To 228 * 
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1767. „as Eraſmus himſelf could not but acknowledge. In ſhort, he was very 
772 1 ignorant in Greek, ſcarce underſtanding one Author in that Tongue, 
Which has been the Cauſe of his committing ſo many Blundets. * What 
Rom, i do you think of this fine Panegyric, which, in my humble Opinion, is by 
many Degrees overcharged ? But good Scaliger was naturally vehement to 
a monſtrous Degree, and cout ſcarce 1 a with Moderation upon any 

.. Subject whatſoever. 
Thegrard Over againft the Ruins of the Palace of the Einperors ſtood anciently 
Cir:us deſ the Grand Circus, begun by Targuin the Elder, fifth King of Rome. It we 
criced. in Proceſs of Time extremely beautified by Auguſtus, by Claudius, by Trajan, 
and by Heliogabalus. The Form of this Structure was Oval, the Length 
about one third of a Mile, the Breadth half a Mile. Its Situation was be. 
' tween the Aventin and Palatin Mounts, capable, they ſay, of containin 
' 260600 Spectators. The Building which ſurrounded-it, conſiſted of three 
Porticoes, aſed above one another, adorned with Columns and Statues, A 
Ditch ten Foot broad,'and as many in Depth, full of Water, ſeparated the 
Spectators from the Arena, and hindred them from diſturbing the Gamefſters, 
The ſrve- In this Arena were performed the Chariot-Races, the different Combats 
ral Games on Horſeback and Foot; thoſe of the Ceſtus, of the Gladiators, the wild 
| 5 Beaſts, the Trojan Games, of Wreſtling, and other like Exerciſes. The 
1 Bounds for the Chariot-Races were in the Middle of the Circus, at both 
= Ends of a long Partition made like a Baſe or Pedeſtal. This Partition was 
cover'd with Columns, a ſmall Temple of the Sun, Altars, Images of 
3 Gods, and in the Middle ſtood the Obelitk, which is now in the Square di 
| | Popolo. Some are of Opinion that this Obeliſk repreſented the Sun, and 
| the ſix Boundaries the other Planets. The Chariots were drawn, ſome by 
| two, others by four Horſes, all kept under Stalls calletl Carceres, where they 
| waited to begin their Courſe that the Pretor had given the Signal. This 
| done, they were hurried full Speed by their Leaders. Carceribus ſeſe effi- 
| dere Quadrigæ, ſays Virgil, But they were obliged to go ſeven Times 
| round the faid Boundaries before they could be intitled to ut . 
Reward, as Propertius expreſiy obſerves: | 


| Nec Prius infelto A ee ans WET 
| | | | Septima, quam metam ſriverit ante rota, 


| 8 Under the Empire of Auguſtus, and in this very Circus, deppen that 
| Stery of ſurpriſing Event of a Lyon, who inſtead of devouring a fugitive Slave, 
| the Slave paces Androdus, fell at his Feet, licked his Hands, carefſed him, and that 
Andredes. jn Gratitude for his having formerly rid him of a grievous Pain occaſioned 
by a large Thorn which had got into his Foot. The Emperor being pre- 
ſent was ſo moved at this Sight, that he gave the Slave his Life and Li- 
berty, and made him, over and above, a Preſent of the Lyon, who followed 
him afterwards wherever he went, as a Dog does his Maſter, and without 


hurting any Body about the Streets. It 
See Scaligerana, 
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It would be endleſs to enter into a minute Detail of all the Circenſian 1707. 
Games, of their ſeveral Regulations, and Prizes beſtowed upon the Vic- %. 27: 
torious. 1. ſhall only add with regard to this Circus, that ſcarce any Thing 2 4 
remains of 1t at preſent, and only a few Ruins towards the Aventine Mount. No Re- 
The Spot where it ſtood is all cover'd over with Kitchen Gardens. Jam mains of 
Hege. eſt bi Troja fuit. | THY e . . the Circus. 
Beſii es Games, there was another Kind of Sport exhibited in this Place. Pickpock- 
For there it was that Pick-pockets uſed to refort towards the Evening, in ets and 
order to fell to Fews, and other honeſt Folks, the Goods which they had wow 
: : Fs uſed to te- 
ſtolen in the Day-time. And to the Vaults or Fornices of the Circus lewd ſort there, 
Women flock*d in Crowds, and proſtituted themſelves to get a Livelihood: 
A Cuſtom which, according to Juvenal, the Syrians had introduced into 
Rome; for he ſays, Sat. III. | P 
Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum Tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nec non gentilia tyypana ſecum 
. Vexit, et ad Circum juſſas proftare puellas. 


From the Circus we went to the Velabrum, ſo called, becauſe when the The Fela- 
Tyber overflowed, it uſed to form here a Kind of a Pond, which was ſtill Cru. 
increaſed by the additional Waters running down from the neighbouring 
Hills; ſo that they who had a Mind to croſs from the Palalin Mount, and 
the Forum Romanum, to the Aventin, were obliged to do it by Means of a 
Sailing Boat, as Tibullus obſerves, Lib. II. Eleg. 5. 


At qua Velabri Regio patet, ire olebat | 
Exiguus pulſa per vada Linter aqua. 


The Romans will have it, that the Church of S. Giorgio in Velabro is built Church of 
on the ſame Spot where anciently ſtood the Houſe of Rhea Sylvia, Mother St. Giorgio. 
to Romulus and Remus; which afterwards belonged to Scipio Africanus: 

But all this is grounded upon a very uncertain Tradition. 

Againſt this Church we ſee an Arch, which was erected by the Silver- Trium- 
ſmiths and Dealers in black Cattle, in Honour of the Emperor Septimius phal Arch 
Severus, of Julia his Wife, and of Caracalla and Geta his two Sons. This LP 
Piece is almoſt entire, and all covered over with Baſs-reliefs. The Empe- 
ror and his Wife are repreſented there offering a Sacrifice, the firſt hbld- 
ing a Caducæus in Sign of Peace. On the other Side, Caracalla and Geta 
| facrificing alſo ; but the Figure of the laſt was taken away by Caracel!a's 
Order, after he had murdered him in the Arms of his Mother. Behind 
ſtands a King in Chains, and conveyed into Priſon by two Men. Beſides, 
there are many Victims, and Inſtruments for Sacrifices ſeen among theſe 
Baſs-reliefs. The Inſcription upon the Monument 1s as follows : 

$ Uuu 2 Ine, 
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1 . Iup. CA ks. L. SEPTIMIO SEVERO. PIO FELICI, Ave, Tas, 
— Por. vii. ET Cos, 11, PRocos. P. P. FORTISSIMO. FELI-: 
1 CISSIMOQUE PRINCIP1. ET JuLIAE Ave, MaTri Ave, 
Inſcription N. ET CASTRORUM. ET SENATUS, ET PATRIAE. ET Imp. 


Cars. M. AuRELIO AnToNnino. Pio. FELICI. Avg, 
ParxTHico. Max: BRITAN NICO. Maximo. ARCENTARII 

ET NEGOTIANTES BoOARII RV jus Loci, DEvoti Nu- 
MINI EORUM. 


Obſervati- After the Words Britannico Maximo there were formerly theſe additional 

ons upon it ones, Et Septimio Gaetae Nobiliſſimo Caeſari ; but Caracalla ordered them 
to be eraſed, together with the Figure of Gaeza. By an unaccountable Blun- 
der, Fouvin de Rochefort in his Travels calls this Arch, the triumpba! Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius. * * 

Pretended About thirty Paces from this Arch ſtands a Kind of Portico with four 

72 of Fronts, commonly called the Temple of Janus Quadrifrons. As the Ro- 

Duadsi: mans believed that this Deity preſided over the four Seaſons of the Year, 

Henn. the modern Antiquaries will have it, by all Means, that the four Gates of 
this Temple repreſent them; and that the twelve Nitches on each Front 
are the Emblems of the twelve Months. Theſe Gentlemen ground their 
Opinion upon an Inſcription on a Marble, which was found near this Place 


about 100 Years ago. Here it 1s, 


IMP. Cazxs. Divi F. AvevsTvus. 
Porr. Max. Cos. XI. TRIBZVUNIc. Por. X. 
Iup. VIIII. 


Ok BRE Mari ET TERRA PacarTo. 
TEMPLO Jani CLAuso. 


And Cri- But notwithſtanding this Monument, I cannot perſuade myſelf that this 
ticiſm up- Portico is really the Remains of the Temple of Janus, which Auguſtus 
on it. cauſed to be ſhut up, for the third Time, after he had pacified the whole 
World. I am rather inclined to think that it is the Place where the Bank- 
ers, Changers, and Uſerers, mentioned by Horace, uſed to reſort upon their 
Buſineſs, and which he calls Janus Summus in his firſt Epiſtle to Mecænas. 


O Cives, Cives | quærenda pecunia primum eſt ; 
Virtus poſt nummos: hæc Janus Summus ab imo 
Perdocet: hæc recinunt Fuvenes dictata Seneſque, 
Lævo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto, 


A little 
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A little farther is the Church of St. Maria Egyptiaca, where the Armi- 1707. 
nians perform divine Service according to their own Lithurgy. It was an- Sept. 27. 
ciently the Temple which Servius Tullius dedicated to the Fortuna Virilis, or Rom E. 
manly Fortune. It is of the Tonic Order, fifty- ſix Foot long, and twenty-ſix Temple of 
broad. The Roman Hiſtorians tell us, with great Emphaſis, the many Mi- 8 , 
races performed by a Statue of King Tullius, which had been placed in 9 
this Temple. It was, ſay they, of gilt Wood, and ſitting upon a Throne. Stories of 
After the Aſſaſſination of this Prince by his Son- in- law Targuin, his pro- a Statue. 
figate Daughter had the Impudence to enter the Temple; but ſhock'd at 
the Sight of this Monſter, the Statue covered its Eyes and Face : But this 
is not all; the Temple by Chance took Fire, and the whole Inſide was 
conſumed, excepting this one Statue, Now after this double and authen- 
tic Miracle wrought among Infidels, will you ſtill perſiſt in not believing, 
that ſeveral of the holy Virgin's Statues, ſuch as that of Forli, and that of 
Santa Maria Nova, were preſerved from the like Misfortune ; and that a 
wooden Crucifix bowed its Head to avoid a Cannon-bullet, which other- 
wiſe would have ſquaſhed it to Pieces ? 

Ovid has alſo related the two Miracles performed by this Statue. Thus Mentioned 


he expreſſes himſelf, Faſt. Lib. VI, by Ovid. 


Tullia poſt auſa eft Templum Monumenta Parentis 
Tangere : mira quidem, ſed tamen atta loquor. 
Signum erat in ſolio refidens ſub imagine Tulli; 
Dicitur hoc oculis oppoſuiſſe manum. 
Et vox audita eſt, Vultus abſcondite noſtros, 
Ne Nate videant ora nefanda mee. 
Arſerat hoc Templum : Signo tamet ille pepercit 
Ignis: opem nato Mulciber ipſe tulit, 
Namque Pater Tulli Vulcanus, Ocrifia Mater 
Prefignis facie Corniculana fuit. 


You ſee by theſe Words, that the Poet mentions a third Miracle of this Remark 
wonderful Figure: For he ſays, that ſhe not only put her Hands upon her upon this 
Eyes, but ordered with a loud Voice to cover her whole Face, to hinder * 
her from ſeeing any Thing of that helliſh Devil of a Daughter. Yer, for 
all that, I am ſure, that you and other Infidels will ſtill call an old Wo- 
man's Tale the Story of S. Gregory the Great, and the bleſſed Virgin's 
Image; and the Dialogue which S. Brigit had with a Crucifix ſhewn in the 
Church of St. Paul extra Muros. er: 

The Church of the Madona del Sole is the ancient Temple dedicated by Temple of 
Numa to the Sun; others ſay, to Hercules. Tis of a ſpherical Form; and the Sun. 
there are eighteen fluted Columns, half within, and half without the 


T emple. 
The 
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1-07. The Church of S. Maria in Coſmedis, other wiſe called Scuela Greea and 
Sept. 27. Bocca della Verita, is built upon the Ruins of the Temple formerly dedi. 
Rowe. Cated to the Patrician Pudicity or Chaſtity, into which none were admitted 
Church of but Wives and Daughters of Patricians. This is the fecond Church which 
S. Maria was conſecrated: to the Virgin Mary in Rome. But the Antiquary Pinarolz 
in Coſe- talks very abſurdly when he ſays, that it vas conſecrated by Pope Dei, | 
8 This Pontiff begun his Reign in the Tear 262, according to the Chrono. 
logy of the Popes; that is, under the Empire of Gallian Son to Valerian 
Now is it not ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that the Romans would have ſuffered the 
Cl:riftians to take Poſſeſſion of one of their Temples z and that at a Time 
that they were looked upon as Enemies of the State, and as ſuch perſecuted 
with the utmoſt Rigour? Thus it is, that a blind Zeal for their Religion 
often prompts the 1tatiay Writers to ſet down the moſt contradictory Pro- 
poſitions. ” 17 ee een enen een 
Why alſo And here it won't be amiſs to let you know the Original of the above. 
called mentioned Nicknames given to this Church, Scuela Greca, and Bocca della 
= __ Verita, The good People of Rome lay, that they know by Tradition, that 
a Auguſtin uſed to read here Lectures in Greek upon Rhetorical and Philo- 
ſophical Subjects: They even ſhew behind the high Altar the wooden 
Deſk from which this learned Biſhop of Hippone delivered his Diſcourſes, 
And Becca As to the other Nick-name Bocca della Verita, the Italian Jealouſy was 
on /e- the Inventor of it: For hard by is to be ſeen a round Stone, which the 
5 Antiquarians pretend to have been the Ara Maxima, or largeſt Altar in an- 
cient Rome : And whereas there is in the Middle of this Stone the Figure 
of a Head opening a wide Mouth, the Koman Huſbands have found Ways 
and Means to perſuade their Wives, that if a Lady has forgot herſelf ſo far 
as to cuckold her Huſband, and then ſhould be bold enough to. thruſt her 
Hand into this Mouth, both Jaws would immediately join and chop it off, 
There is Invention for you, and Credulity at the ſame Time! 
Pretended But here is another fine Story: The Romans pretend that the Houſe of 
Houſe of Pontius Pilate was near this ſame Church; nay, ſome Antiquaries are ſo 
Fs FINES politive in this Reſpect, as to ſhew the very Spot where it ſtood, But if 
you ſhould aſk theſe very ſame topping Virtuoſo's, who was the Pope that 
reigned fifty or threeſcore Years ago, or any other like modern remarkable 
Epocha, he would be as dumb as a Fiſh, and ſcarce underſtand * what you 
meant. | | | | 
J. Vagus Such was almoſt the general Character of the celebrated aac Voſſus. 
Skilled in He had almoſt ſeen the Tower of Babel: he knew the Names of the Ar- 
raya chitects who had directed that renown'd Structure. He was able to un- 
norabt ia riddle the innumerable Difficulties with which the Chronology of both the 
modern Babyloman and Aſſyrian Empire is clouded. He was thoroughly acquaint- 
Hiſtory. ed with the Egyptians and their ſeveral Dynaſties. He could recite by Heart 
a long Liſt of the moſt ancient Kings, and whoſe Names are ſcarce known 
to any Body elſe, In ſhort, he had the Hiſtory of the moſt remote An- 


tiquity 
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tiquity at his Finger's End: And yet, for all this, he did not know who 1707. 
vas King of Hungary in his Time. He uſed often gravely to aſk how ma- . 27- | 
ny Electors there were in the Germanic Empire, and other ſuch kind of 150). 
amazing Queſtions, which would be unpardonable even in an Infant, While 
he pretended to tell you poſitively that Ninus had had two Wives, he did 
not know whether the preſent Emperor was married; and thought that 
Henry the Great of France was fon to Henry III. To conclude, he neg- 
lected to be in the leaſt acquainted with the Royal Families of France, and 
other States, while he knew moſt certainly that old Nimrod was left-handed, 
and Seſeſtris Ambidenter. N 


- 
* 


CHAP. LM. 


Rome. The ancient Diviſion of this City, The Aventin Mount, and 
its Hiftory. Mount Teſtaceus, and Origin of this Name. Several 
Antiquities, The Bridge Sublicius, and its Hiſtory. Temple of 
the Bona Dea, and ſeveral Churches. Droll Story concerning St. 
Dominic and the Devil. Two remarkable Orange- Trees. Church 
of St. Alexis, and Legend of this Saint. Other Pieces of Antiquity, 
and the Septizonium, or magn:ficent Mauſoleum of Severus de- 
ſeribed. Vaſt Number of ſumptuous Baths that were formerly at 
Rome, and their Deſcription. Particularly thoſe of Caracalla, and 
their preſent Remains. Ruins of the Temple of Iſis, and two antique 
Inſcriptions. Extent of this Quarter of Rome in ancient Times, and 
its preſent Condition. | 


ERVIUS Tullius, ſixth King of Rome, was the firſt who thought of 3% _, 

f dividing Rome into Regiones or Wards, and only divided it into Four, . 
which he called Palatina, Suburrana, Ejquilina and Collatina, Auguſtus being vided into 
raiſed to the Empire, made a ſecond Diviſion, which was of no leſs than Wards, 

fourteen Wards, Theſe had ail their reſpective Inſpectors under the Title my l 
of Magiſtri vicorum urbis, as appears from an Inſcription upon an antique N 
Marble, to be ſeen before the Palace of the Conſervators of Rome in the 

Capitol. The Inſcription is thus 


Imp. CAESARI. Divi TRAITANI 
- .ParTHICI FIIII 
Divi NERVAE NePorTI 
TRAIANO HA DRIANO 
Aus, PonTir, Maximo, 1 | 
I | TRI 
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Sept 28. Ta IBUNIC. Por ESF XX, 
F © Imp. II. Cos. III. P. P. 
MacisTRI VI coRUuM URBI1S 
REROGIONUM XIIII. 


What was The great Circus, and its adjacent Parts, which extended as far as the 

contained Tyber, between the Aventin and Palatin Mounts on one Side, and on the 

in the other as far as the Capitolin, made up the eleventh-of theſe fourteen Wards 

an Beſides the great Circus, it Rafe on the Forum Boarium, the Velabrum, the 

Macellum, the Temples of Janus, of the Fortuna Virilis, of the Sun, and 

that of the Patrician Pudicity, Here were likewiſe the Temples of Pryſer. 
pina, of Portumnus, of Hercules Olitorius, of Mercury, of Ceres, and of 
Piety. 

Temple of This laſt had its Name from that celebrated Daughter, who having ob. 

Piety, and tained Leave to viſit her Father in Priſon, where he, according to Sentence, | 

9 of was to be ſtarved to Death, fed him for a great while with her own Milk. 

en The Roman Senate having been informed of this wonderful Act, gra- 
ciouſly pardoned both the Father and the Daughter, and ordered the Priſon 
itſelf to be turned into a Temple, which they conſecrated to Piety. The 
Church called St, Nicolas in Carcere is built upon the Ruins of this very 
Temple. | ö 

Other It . alſo in the ſame Quarter that were the Sali Pits, the Forum Oli. 

Places in forium, or Herb-market, in the middle of which ſtood the Columna Lac. 

this Ward. aria; ſo called, becauſe it was at the Foot of this Column that barbarous 
Mothers uſed to expoſe thoſe Children whom they were unwilling to keep, 
and which were taken up and maintained at the public Charge. As to the 
Forum Olitorium, it now goes by the Name of Piazza Montanara. 

How ma- We are told that in this Ward or Regio alone, there was no leſs than 

E 3 eight Streets, fifteen private Baths, ſixteen Granaries, twelve Mills, an hun- 

c. there g ; | , 4 

were in it, dred and eighty nine conſiderable Houſes, and others in Proportion, two 
Obeliſks, and a public Column. 

Twelfth Having gone thro' moſt Part of the Singularities in and about this Quar- 

Ward of ter, we went to view thoſe of the Aventin Mount, and of the Piſcina Pub- 

Rome. Iica, which two made up anciently the twelfth and thirteenth Ward of 

Rome. SR | | 

Aventin As to the firſt, it took its Name from Aventinus a King of Alba, who 


aud gin was buried there: For Ovid ſays, Fo. Lib. IV. 


of its wn 
Name. Venit Aventinos poſt hos, locus unde vocatur 
Mons quoque ;, poſt illum tradita regna Procæ. 


Others pretend it was from Aventinus a Son of Hercules, for theſe two 
Reaſons : 1. Becauſe this Hero ſettled his Abode, and lived a great while 
— 8 | upon 


* 
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upon this very Hill. 2. Becauſe his fine Statue of Egyptian Stone, which is 1707. 
ſlill een in the Capitol, was formerly found there. Sept. 28. 

Be that as it will, the Aventin Mount was encloſed within the City by +": "x 
Ancus Martius, fourth King of Rome, and was the firſt Habitation of the And Hi. 
Pontifices Maximi, or High-prieſts, and of the Augurs. It was likewiſe on ſtory. 
this Hill that Remus took his Augure, while his Brother Remus was tak- 
ing his on Mount Palatin, in order to determine upon which of theſe two 
Hills they were to build their new City. 

As this Quarter of the Aventin extends itſelf on one Side from the Do- jj... T. 
liolum, or Mount Te/taceus, to the Foot of Porta Capena, now called the fans. 
Gate of St. Sebaſtian, tis by this very Mount Teſtaceus that we begun to why ſo 
run it over. According to ancient Tradition all the Potters or Work- called. 
ers in Earthen Ware were ſettled in this Part of the City, on Account of 
the Neighbourhood of the Her, and the Conveniency of Water, which 
they were perpetually in Want of, on Account of their Buſineſs. Now, 
as they were in the ſtrongeſt Manner forbid to fling any Fragments of their 
broken Pots into the River, they in Proceſs of Time gathered a vaſt Num- 
ber of theſe Fragments, which being cemented together by Sand, Earth 
and Filth, made up a Kind of a little Hill, which was for that Reaſon 
called Mons Teftaceus. This Eminence is about 160 Foot high, and halt 
a Mile in Circumference, 

*Tis a common Saying at Rome, that a Sportſman paſſing by this Place Wines 
carly in the Morning, to rid himſelf of the Trouble of carrying about him kept there 
a Bottle of Wine, put it into a hollow Place which he perceived in the 1 
Mount; and that returning about Noon, after his Hunting and Shooting 
v ere over, he found his Liquor as cool as if it had lain in Ice. Some Time 
after he told this Story to ſome Wine-Merchants of his Acquaintance, and 
they taking the Hint, cauſed ſeveral ſmall Cellars to be dug under this Hill, 
where they put their Stock of Wine to keep it freſn. Many other People 
have done the ſame afterwards; and it is from thence that Tavern- 
keepers in Rome generally have the Wines which they conſume in their 
Houſes : They ſend for them in ſmall Parcels, in order to have them al- 
ways very cool, 55 

Between Mount Teftaceus and the Tyber there was anciently a ſmall Lzcus Hi 
Thicket called Lucus Hilernæ, where the Roman High-prieſts uſed, on Leu. 
certain Days of the Year, to perform ſome religious Ceremonies, This 


we are told by Ovid, Faſt. IV. 


Aajacet antiquus Tiberinæ Lucus Hilernæ; 
Pontiſices illuc nunc quoque ſacra ferunt, 


Near this Place, and in Gardens belonging to ſeveral private People, Circus in- 


are ſhewn ſome Remains of the Circus intimus, and the Place where for- 3 Fo- 
YUM I 1- 


merly was the Forum Piſtorium, or Bakers Market of that Quarter; for ian, e 
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1907. there were many of theſe Kinds of Markets in Rome, A little farth 
7 7 o . K " er, and 
Sept. 28. by the River, are ſome Ruins of the Horrea Publica, or public Granaries of 
ys As the Republic. This they pretend to prove by a Marble dug out of ther 
OME. ; n ** 1 
Ruins ſome Years ago, with the following Inſcription: 


NVM. AVG. GENIO CONSERVATORI 
HORREORVM GALBIANORVM 


M. LORINVS FORTVNATVS MAG. 
S. P. D. D, 


Arch ef Not far from hence, and at the Foot of Mount Aventin, we ſee the Ruins 

Horatius of a Triumphal Arch, which Antiquarians pretend to have been erected in 

Cocles, Honour of the brave Horatius Cocles, for having, he alone, ſtop'd the Ty: 
can Army of Porſenna, at the Entrance of the Bridge Sublicius. What has 
hitherto ſupported this Opinion, is, that among the faid Ruins a Stone was 
found, with this Fragment of an Inſcription upon it. s 


P. LENTVLVS CN, F. ET. Q, CRISPINVS VALERIANVS 
EX S, C, , 
FACIVNDVM CVRAVERVNT, IDEMQVE PROBAVERVNT, 


This Notion is the more probable, as theſe Ruins are near the very Place 
where ended the Bridge Sublicius, of which there are now but a few Re. 
mains within the River Tyber. N 
Pi, gabi. It was at firſt built of Wood by Ancus Martius fourth King of Rome, and 
in. they gave it the Name of Sublicius, on account of the large Timber Logs 

which ſupported it, called in thoſe Days Sublices. 


Not tbe If we may believe Antiquaries, this was the firſt Bridge built over the 
£ritBridge Tiber by the Romans: But Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has wrote, that old Evan- 
over the der Father to Pallas, had cauſed a Bridge to be reared over this River, 
Tyber. which was called the Sacred Bridge, on account of the following Adventure. 
the ke Hercules arriving into 1taly, was kindly entertained for ſome Time by 
Pons Sa- Evander: The firſt having killed the famous Robber Cacus, who had * ſtolen 
cer, and and dragged backwards ſome of his Oxen into his Den, thought fit to de- 
N part: But the Greets who were in his Company, being, for the moſt part, 
Denom;. Inclined to ſtay with Evander, Hercules went off with thoſe who were wil 
ration. ling to go. A long Time after, moved by a natural Love for their Coun- 
try, they wanted to follow their Companions ; but, upon ſecond Thoughts, 
they were aſhamed to leave good Evander, after they had ſhamefully de- 
ſerted Hercules their Chief; fo that they finally reſolved to ſpend the Re- 
mainder of their Days with this Prince. However, to ſhew their Af- 
fection for the Place of their Nativity, they charged their Executors and 
Hears, to caſt their Bodies into the Tiber after their Death, in hopes that 
the Current of the Waters would gradually carry them upon che Coaſts of 
Greece, Evander thinking this Notion entirely unreaſonable, cauſed the 


, , ſaid 
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(aid Bodies to be decently buried; and in order, in ſome Meaſure, to an- 1707. 
ſwer their whimſical Deſire, he ordered to be flung from the Top of his Seht. 28. 


Bridge into the River, as many Figures of Oſier, as Greeks that happened to 
gie. And from this very Act, the Bridge was for a long Time after called 


Rome. 


Pons Sacer, the ſacred Bridge. 
Ovid relates this Story very minutely, when he puts the following Words Mention 
on OY 


into the Mouth of the God of the Tiber. Faſt. Lib. V. 


Owid and 


2 : ; 5 others. 
Veit & Alcides turbd comitatus Achivd : 


 Albula ſi memini, tunc mihi nomen erat. 
Excipit hoſpitio FTuvenem Pallantius heros, 
Et tandem Caco debita poena fuit. 
Viftorabit, ſecumque boves Erytheida prædam 
Abſtrahit : at comites longius ire negant : 
Magnaque pars horum deſertis manſit in agris , 
Montibus hic ponunt ſpemque Laremque ſuum. 
Sepe tamen Patriæ dulci tanguntur amore; 
Altque aliquis moriens hoc breve mandat opus: 
Mittite me in Tyberim, Tyberinis veftus in undis 
Littus ad Inachium pubvis inauis eam. 
Diſplicet hæredi mandati cura ſepulchri ; 
Mortuus Auſonia conditur Hoſpes humo. 
Scirpea pro Domino in Tyberim jattatur imago, 
Ut repetet Craias per freta longa domos. 


The Bridge Sublicius was raiſed on the ſame Spot where anciently ſtood p, 5. 
the Sacred Bridge, and conſequently was not, as the above-mentioned An- Elicius, 
tiquaries pretend, the firſt that ever was built over the Tiber. As to the built in 


Cuſtom of throwing Figures of Men from the Bridge Sublicius into the Ri- 


the ſame 
Place. 


ver, it ſubſiſted ſo late as the Times of Varro, who mentions it exprelly. 
Ovid, in the ſame Book, ſays, that this Function was performed by one of 
the Veſtal Virgins: 


I have already obſerved, that it was upon this Bridge that Horatius Cocles 


| Tunc quoque Priſcorum virgo ſimulacra virorum 
Mittere roborco ſcirpea ponte ſolet. 


Bravery of 


ſtop'd a whole Army of Ty/cans. They had already ſeized the Janiculum, H. Coches 
and were going to maſter the whole City, had not this valiant Man poſted upon it. 
himſelf at the Entrance of the Bridge, and by fighting deſperately, given 

the Romans time to break it behind him. This done, he jump'd into the 

River, and was ſaved by his Countrymen. 


M. Amilius Lepidus, being Pretor, cauſed this Bridge to be rebuilt en- 
tirely of Stone, and gave it his own Name. Tiberius repaired it; and after 


Several 
Times re- 


bim Antoninus Pius rebuilt it of Marble, on its having been almoſt de. built. 


AXE2.-- ſtroyed 


1707. ſtroyed by a dreadful Inundation of the T iber. Seneca gives us to under. 
Sept. 28 ſtand, that in his Time, a vaſt Number of Vagrants and Beggars uſed 6 
bs harbour upon the ſame Bridge, and aſk Alms of thoſe that paſſed by. 7, 

Sublicium Pontem, me transfer, & inter egentes abige, non ided tamen me deſpi. 
ciam, quod in illorum numero conſideo, qui manum ad ſtipen porrigunt. 
Cacus the But a little Way from hence, is faid to have been, the Den or Cavern 
Robber's wherein Hercules knock'd down and killed the before-mentioned Robber 
Den. Cacus. This Ovid ſeems to imply, when he ſays, Faſt. Lib. I. 


Cacus Aventine timor atque infamia Siluæ, 
Non leve finitimis hoſpitibuſque malum. 

Dira viro facies, vires pro corpore; corpus 
Grande : Pater monſtri Mulciber hujus erat, 

Proque domo, longis ſpelunca receſſibus ingens 
Abdita, vix ipfis invenionda feris. 


Scale Thereabouts were likewiſe the Scalæ Gemoniz, from which the Criminals 
2 uſed to be ſometimes precipitated into the Tiber. Higher, and at the Be- 
ple of the ginning of the Aventin, ſtood the Temple of the Bona Dea, or Good God- 
Bona Dea, dels, into which no Man was allowed to enter, under any Pretence what- 
ſoever. The Roman Prieſthood had found means to perſuade their Vota- 
ries, that if any one ſhould tranſgreſs this Law, he would be ſtruck blind 

upon the Spot. | = 
Prophan'd P. Clodius made a jeſt of this Prohibition, and boldly ventured into the 
byCledius. Temple in a Woman's Apparel, juſt as Julius Czſar's Wife was perform- 
Ing a ſolemn Sacrifice, with the principal Roman Ladies ; but yet, was not 
blinded for this Sacrilege, Cicero, in an Oration againſt Clodius, ſays with 
a grave Air on that Account; That he did not loſe his Sight in coming out of 
the Temple, through the Mercy of the Goddeſs, who was graciouſly pleaſed to for- 


give this Wretch ſuch a great Crime, Ovid, mentions this ſame ſacred Build- 
ing, Faſt, Lib. V. 


Eft moles nativa loco, res nomina fecit; 
Appellant Saxum, pars bona montis ea eſt. 
Huic Remus inſtiterat fruſtra, quo tempore fratri 
Prima Palatine regna dediſtis aves. 
Templa Patres illic, *oculos exoſa viriles 
Leniter acchvi conſtituere jugo, D 
Dedicat hæc veteris Clauſorum nominis heres : 
Virgineo nullum corpore paſſa virum, 
Livia reſtituit Cc. 5 
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Upon the Ruins of this Temple, has been raiſed a Church called St. Ma- 1707. 
ris Aventina del Priorato di Maltha, *Tis a Commandery of Maltha, and ge- Septem- 
nerally given to a Cardinal, The chief Curioſity in it, is the Tomb of a 14 
| Grand-Maſter of that military Order, whoſe Name was Richard Carraccioli. Rows 


The Church of St. Priſea, is built on Part of the Ruins of the Emperor Church of 
Decius his Baths, In this Place is alſo ſhewa a Fountain, which, they ſay, St. Maria 


was formerly in the Middle of a ſmall Wood, conſecrated to Faunus and * 
Picus, Tis the ſame which Ovid mentions, Faſt. Lib. III. St. Priſca, 
5 : a Foun- 
Lucus Aventino ſuberat niger ilicis umbrd, tain, &c. 
Quo poſfis viſo dicere Numen ineft, 


In medio gramen, muſcoque ad operta virenti, 
Manabat Saxo vena perennnis aquæ. 
Indè ferè ſoli Faunus Picuſque bibebant, 

Huc venit, & fonti Rex Numa mactat ovem. 


The ſacred Wood dedicated to Diana Avuentina, was in the ſame Place where Church of 
we at preſent ſee the Church of St. Dominicus and St. Sabina, to whom it was St. Domi- 
conſecrated by Pope Eugene II. in the Year 825. The Legend ſays, that the 2 
He Saint lived in it for many Years with the Religious of his Order, whom er 
he had ſettled there: But that the Devil ſeeing with Grief, that he could Story of 
by no means diſturb the brotherly Unity that ſubſiſted among thefe good of the ft. 
Fathers, took it, at laſt, into his Head to perch himſelf on the higheſt Part 
of the Church Vault, and while the Saint was in the midſt of his Prayers, 
he flung at him a monſtrouſly large Pebble, in hopes of cruſhing him to a 
Mummy : But all in vain, the Stone only touched his Cap, as it paſſed by 
with an incredible Rapidity, and at laſt broke, in its Fall, a ſmall Part of the 
Church Pavement. As a Proof of this notable Fact, they ſtill ſhew the 
very ſame Pebble, which is round and black, and entirely ſimilar to two 
others I have ſeen in the Colonna Palace, and which ferved for Weights 
among the ancient Romans, Nay, more than that; there is a Marble, ſec 
in the Church Wall, with this Inſcription : Lapis in quo proftratus orabat 
Sanctus Peter Dominicus. This is the Stone on which St. Dominicus was 

e proſtrated, when he prayed to God.” What have you to ſay to this 
Story? Only this, I ſuppoie : That this great Flinger of Stones, was, no 
doubt, the very ſame aukward Devil, who likewiſe miſt his Aim, when he 
was bent upon cruſhing the Chapel of the three Kings, in the Cathedral of 
Cologne, * ING | mms 

The Room, wherein lived Pope Pius V. when he was a Dominican Friar, Tuo re. 
has been transformed into a magnificent Chapel of this Church, and this markable 
Alteration, they ſay, has coſt no leſs than ten or twelve Thouſand Crowns, Chapels. 

We were ſhewn another Chapel, in which the Patriarch St. Dominicus, the 
ſeraphic St. Francis, and the bleſſed Father Ange, a Carme, uſed to ſpend 
whole Nights together, diſcourſing on religious Subjects. 

dee Vol. I. Page 84. 


But 
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1707. But the greateſt Curioſities here, in my Opinion, are two Orange- ves: 
Sept. 28. planted, the one by St. Dominicus himſelf, and the other by St. Hyacinthys 
WAY which yearly produce a large Quantity of large Oranges. Theſe Fruits ae 
Two very diſtributed with a great deal of Devotion among religious People, as ſome. 
old and thing extraordinary, though in a Country where Oranges are as common az 
fruitful Apples in Normandy. They are, in particular, ſent to the Pope, to the Car. 
0 dinals, and the moſt conſiderable Prelates. In return for this fine Preſent 
his Holineſs, with the whole ſacred College, goes yearly on the firſt Days of 
Lent, to give the Dominicans the Holy Aſhes. To conclude the Article of 
this Church; the Body of St. Sabina, and thoſe of a great many other holy 
Martyrs, are preſerved under the high Altar. 
Church of A little farther ſtands the Church of St. Alexis, erected on the Ruins of 
St. Alexis, the Temple which was dedicated to Hercules Aventinus, in memory of his 
— wh having killed Cacus the Robber. I don*t know whether you are acquainted 
14%; with this St. Alexis; but his Hiſtory ſays, that Zuphemion his Father, who 
was a Roman Prince of the Houſe of Savelli, and had his Palace near the 
Place where his Church is now ſeen, having a mind to marry this Son to a 
Reman Princeſs, who was equally beautiful and rich, he, inſtead of acceptin 
the Offer with Joy and Gratitude, left Rome all of a ſudden, the very Day 
before the Night appointed for his Nuptials, and without a ſingle Penny 
in his Pocket, travelled the Lord knows where, like a downright Knight 
Errant. After following this Courſe of Life for many Years, he took it in 
his Head to return to Rome, under the Habit of a Beggar. In this fine 
Equipage he preſented himſelf to his Father, who, not knowing him, out 
of Charity gave him ſome ſmall Matter, and allowed him to fix his Abode 
under the Stair-Caſe of his Palace, There he remained for fifteen Years, 
and lived all the while upon Alms, Part of which he even gave to other 
Poor. This Time elapſed, good Alexis died, and nobody would have 
known anything of him, had it not been for a Bit of Paper which was found 
in his Right-hand after his Death, on which he himſelf had wrote an accu- 
rate, though ſhort, Account of his Life and Converſation. Tis not ealy to 
expreſs the Concern, the Vexation of the Prince his Father upon this Occa- 
ſion ; much leſs that of his Bride, who never could be prevail'd upon to mar- 
ry another Man, though Numbers of ſuitable Matches were offered her, 
This moſt unacountable Humility and Patience of good Alexis, got him an 
eminent Place in Heaven, and a conſiderable Rank among the Saints. We 
have ſeen his ſacred Body, and the ſelf- ſame Stair-Caſe under which he lay 
for ſo many Years ; which, by the by, is a very paultry one, conliſting only 
of ſix wooden Steps, and ſeems plainly to ſuppole that the Palace to which 
it formerly belonged, was but an ugly Hole. 
44 29. Not far from the Temple of Diana Aventina, ſtood anciently that of 
7 A Juno Regina, or Queen, built and dedicated by Furius Camillus, after the 
98 takipg of Veii. Likewiſe thoſe of Minerva, and the Moon, Ovid mentions. 
this laſt, Faſt. Lib. III. 


* 


Luna 


* 
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5 | Rn 
Luna regit menſes, hujus quoque tempora menſis Septem- 
Finit, Aventino Luna colenda jugo. A 


I | ; 1 Rome. 
Near that Temple of Diana, were the Baths, or Therme Varianæ; the And other 


Houſe of Trajan, when he was only a private Man; the Atrium, or, ac- Buildings. 
cording, to ſome Authors, the Templum Libertatis, and the Armiluſtrum, or 

Place where young Soldiers were taught their military Exerciſes. But all- 
devouring Time has deſtroyed all thoſe Buildings; as alſo the Baths of the 
Emperor Severus, and his magnificent Sepiizonium, a Structure of no leſs 

than ſeven Stories high. | 

This Prince had raiſed it to ſerve him for a Tomb after his Death. Accord- The 9% 
ingly his Son Caracalla put his Aſhes into an Urn, and placed it in the moſt S πν of 
exalted Part of the ſeventh Story. This ſtately Building was adorned with Severus. 
avaſt many Columns and Statues of the fineſt and rareſt Marbles. It was 
likewiſe of ſuch a prodigious Height, that ſome Authors have wrote, that 
it ſerved as a Beacon to Mariners who wanted to enter the Mouth of the 
Tiber. But the ſeveral Sackings of Rome ruined it to ſuch a Degree, that 
Pope Sixtus V. perceiving the Remains to be upon the Point of tum- 
bling down, ordered them to he quite leveled to the Ground. The Lovers 
of Antiquities particularly lament the Loſs of this beautiful Piece, becauſe 

it was the only in the whole City of that particular Kind of Architecture. 

There were alſo at Rome a vaſt Number of Thermæ, or magnificent Baths, Vaſt 
the moſt remarkable of which were, undoubtedly, thoſe of Auguſtus upon Number 
Mount Palatine; thoſe of Agrippa his Son-in-Law, ſtanding near his Pan- 1 an 
theon, and the fineſt in Rome, being adorned with ſtately Portico's, Statues, : 
Paintings, and an infinite Variety of the richeſt Vaſes : The Baths of Nero, 
which occupied that whole large Spot where now are the Square Madame, 
the Juſtiniani Palace, that of Miedicis, and the Church of St. Leis, a Pa- 
riſh belonging to the French Nation. The Baths of Agrippina, Mother to 
Nero, were at the Foot of the Viminal Mount; thoſe of Titus and J rajan 
upon the £/quilin ; thoſe of Commodus, between the Mounts Cælius and E/- 
quilia ; the two of Septimius Severus, the one upon the Aventin, and the 
other in the Traſtevere. The Baths of Caracalla ſtood at the Foot of the 
Aventin ; thole of Alexander Severus near the Circus Agonalis, now called the 
Square of Navona; thoſe of Gordian and Philip, between Mount Coelius and 
the Eſquilin; thoſe of Aurelian in the Traftevere ; thoſe of Diocletian on 
Moune: Viminal; thoſe of Conſtantine upon the Quirinal; and a vaſt Num- 
ber beſides, of which ſcarce any thing is now to be ſeen. 

Theſe Baths were all of a prodigious Extent, very lofty, and built in And their 
the moſt magnificent Manner, being adorned with Marble Columns exceed. Magniu- 
ingly thick and high. The Walls were encruſted with Marbles and Jaſ- “. 
pers of the fineſt Sorts, and of all manner of Colours. The Pavements were 
alſo of the ſame precious Materials. They contained beſides a great many 
ſeparate Apartments, no leis richly adorned with Marbles and Jatpers, Wicht 

| Statues 
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Statues and Paintings, and other like Embelliſhments, intended to please 
the Sight and Fancy of thoſe who were uſing the Baths : Likewiſe a vaſt 
Number of all Kinds of Veſſels, Utenſils, and other Furniture neceſſary in 
ſuch Places. There were Baths for the Rich, others for the Poor; a 


| nd | 
all both cold and hot Water, There was a Place called Spoliarinm, for * 


dreſſing, and putting on ones Cloaths again after bathing; a Palæſtra, or 
Place for wreſtling and other Exerciſes; a Theatridium, or ſmall Theatre, 


where Plays were acted; a Aiſtum, or large and long Gallery to walk in, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Caracal- 


7 a's Baths. 


and an infinity of other Things too long here to enumerate. In ſhort, if 
all that has been ſaid of the Magnificence of theſe Buildings be true, we may 
boldly aver, that there is now nothing in the leaſt comparable to them upon 
Earth. 

The Remains of Caracalla's Bath, to be ſeen at the Foot of the Avenin, 
ſeem to demonſtrate, atleaſt, their enormous Bigneſs, though they at preſent, 
have not the ſixth Part of their ancient Extent. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Greet 
by Birth, and conſequently a little addicted to hyperboliſe, calls them, Lavy. 


cra in modum Provinciarum exirutta; ** Baths as big as whole Provinces,” 


In fact, they were the largeſt and the moſt ſtately in Rome. Nothing could 
come up to the Richneſs of their Apartments: Columns, Statues, rateſt 
Marbles and Jaſpers, and Pictures of an immenſe Value were laviſhed in 
every one of them. The very Pipes, both large and ſmall, which convey'd 
Water into the ſeveral bathing Apartments, were all of the fineſt Silver. 


This particular is recorded by ſeveral Authors, and among others, by $4- 
tits, in theſe beautiful Lines. 


Nil ibi Plebeium : nuſquam Temeſæa videbis 
Era, ſed Argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus inſtat 
Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. 


STATIUS, Lib. Silo. 


Nay, more than this; Ohmpiodorus ſays poſitively, That there were 


"a 


no leſs than ſixteen hundred Seats of Marble, for the Conveniency of 

thoſe that uſed the Baths, and that many of theſe Seats were covered 
over with Silver.” Spartian adds, That the Inſide of the Arch, or 
Vault, of the great bathing Hall, was lined with Cyprus Metal, and fo 
artfully wrought, that nobody was able to imitate the ſurprizing Work- 
manſhip thereof ; and that they had conveyed, for the Ule of the Baths, 


cc 
cc 
&». 
cc 


aqa Branch of the Aqua Claudia, through an Aqueduct, which, in Complai- 


Reſtored 
and en- 
creaſe; by 
Diocietiau 


„ ſance to the Emperor, was called Aua Antonina. Ge 

From the exquiſite Beauty of this Structure, and the Delicacy of the 
ſeveral Works belonging to it, Gambucci has concluded, that it was raiſed 
by Antoninus Pius, and not by Caracalla; alledging in ſupport of his Opi— 
nion, that Architecture, Sculpture, and other like Arts, were much decay'd 


in the Reign of the latter, at leaſt, not by far in fo great a Perfection as in 


1 that 
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that of the former. However, the general Notion is, that they were actually 1707. 
the Workmanſhip of Caracalla; but reſtored and aggrandiſed by Diocletian, 2 


as plainly appears from a Marble dug out of their Ruins, with the following 
Iaſcription : | = | Rows, 


PERPETUO, IMPERIO, 
o. AVREL, VALER. DIOCLETIANI. 

p II. FIL. AVG, CVJVS. PROVIDENTIA. 
ETIAM. LAVACRVM. THERMARYM, ANTONINARVM. 
FVNDITVS. EVORSVM. SVA. PECVNIA, AMPLIFICATVM, 

POPVLO. SVO, EXHIBERI. JVSSIT, 


All theſe Grandeurs are vaniſhed ; and nothing is now ſeen of them, but 3 
ſome high and thick Walls, a few very ſpacious Vaults, with ſome Remains 3; * 
of the Channels which convey'd Water into the Baths. There are likewiſe 
three or four large Courts, ſurrounded by ſome of theſe Walls of a ſur- 
prizing Thickneſs and Height. Among theſe Ruins was found the famous 
Tarneſan Bull; ſo called, becauſe Pope Paul III. made a preſent of it to 
his Nephew Cardinal Farneſe, who placed it in his fine Palace. Not long ſince, 
was alſo dug out of the Rubbiſh, L Statue of Caracalla, which J have ſeen. 
It is of the fineſt Marble, but without a Head. The Cuiraſs is adorned 
with beautiful Baſs- reliefs, repreſenting, among other Objects, the She Wolf 
ſuckling the Twins, Romulus and Remus: And this, by the by, ſeems plain- 
ly to contradict the Opinion of Gambucci, concerning the Decay of Sculp- 
ture in that Emperor's Time. OP 
The poor Companions of Feſus, otherwiſe the Feſuits, who, as I have al- Given to | 
ready obſerved, have no leſs than eleven or twelve ſtately Houſes in Rome, dhe Jeſuits, 
and I don't know how many Country-Seats beſides, petitioned Pope Alexan- 
der VII. for theſe trifling Remains of Caracalla's Baths z and he, out of mere 
Charity and Compaſſion, fulfilled their Deſire, Upon which, they imme- 
diately went to work, and in a ſhort Time, turned this Spot into very de- 
lightful and uſeful Gardens, for the Entertainment of the Boarders of their 
Seminary, Not to mention many Perquiſites they get by ſelling the Pro- 
duce of them; nor the ſeveral curious Pieces of Antiquity, which they now 
and then find among the Ruins, and know how to diſpoſe of to the beſt 
Advantage, as well as any Set of Men upon Earth. 
The ſame Emperor had raiſed a very fine Palace in the Neighbourhood Palace of 
of his Baths, and in the very ſame Place where now ſtands the Church of C#raca/- 
San Ceſario; and a little farther a Temple to Vs, upon the Ruins of which _ c 
has been built a Church conſecrated to the two Saints, Nereo and Achilles, j;,. 28 
One of the Cardinals takes his Title from this Church, and it was the ſame 
which the famous Baronius bore. 
Among theſe Ruins of the Temple of Js has been found a Marble, with 


the two following Inſcriptions, 


Yor H.. Yyy I. sxcvro 
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1707. | 
Sept 29. | J. 
1 SECVLO FELICI, 
To Ta ISIAS SACERDOS, | 
ſcriptions. ISIDI SALVTARIS CONSECR AT 10. 
II. 
PONTIFICIS vor is 
ANNVANT DII ROMAN AE REIPVBLICAE: 
ARC ANA TE ORBIS PRAESIDIA ANNVANT, 
QVORVM NVTV 
ROM ANO IMPERIO REGNA CESSERE, 
Ancient This thirteenth Ward of the City, or Aventin Quarter, was very large 


Extent of in ancient Times, containing, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, ſeventeen remark. 
this Quar- able Streets. Tradition has preſerved the Names of ſome of them; ſuch 
* Fox as Vicus Fortune dubiæ, Vicus Vickoris, Vicus Novus, Vicus Fidus, Vicus Va. 
lerii, Vicus Fortunatus, Vicus Armiluſtri, Vicus Laureti majoris, and Vicus 
Laureti minoris. In theſe Streets ſtood near 500 Houſes, 150 of which 

were inhabited by ſubſtantial People: ſeven Temples, five Chapels, fix fa 

cred Woods, ſeventy two private Baths, thirty ſix Granaries, and thirty 

Mills; all which ſeems incredible, when we conſider the preſent deſclate 


Condition of this Part of the City. 


CHAP. 


* 
* 
— 
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| Lept. 22 
CHAP. LIV. . 


Rome. The Ward called Piſcina Publica, and that of Iſis and Serapis. 
The Coliſeum, or famous Amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, deſcribed at 
large; and many curious hiſtorical Obſervations concerning the ſame. 
Meta Sudans, a remarkable Piece of Antiquity. Accurate Deſcrip- 
tion of the magnificent Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Conſtantin. 
Eight beautiful Statues belonging to it, but firip'd of their Heads by 
a Stratagem of the Houſe of Medicis. Clement VII. of that Fa- 
mily extremely hated by the Roman People on that Occaſion. The 
ancient and preſent State of the beforementioned Ward of Ifis and 
Serapis. Prodigious Difference between modern and ancient Rome. 


E continued our Walk through the Piſcina Publica, formerly the Piſcina 
twelfth Region or Ward of Rome. It was ſo called by reaſon of a? es 
Pond or ſmall Lake made by Art in this Part of the City, where the Roman Id 
Youth, particularly the Soldiery, uſed to exerciſe themſelves by ſwimmang ; 
a Faculty highly uſeful to Men of that Profeſſion. The Tyber was thought 
too deep, and conſequently too dangerous for young Beginners. This Pond 
exiſted no more even in the Time of Fefus, who ſpeaking of it, and men- 
tioning the above Uſe, ſays ; Piſcine publice hodie nomen manet, ipſa non extat, 
ad quam enatandam, & exertitationis alioguin cauſa, veniebat Populus. 

The Church of St. Sixtus, ſaid to have been built by Conſtantine, and Church of 
conſecrated by Pope Sylveſter, ſtands in the fame Place where this Piſcina 8. Sixtus. 
formerly was. Tis ſaid, that Honorius III. made a Preſent of it to S. Domi 
zicus, and likewiſe of a Sum of Money to build a Convent near it. | : 
TL ms Greer was one of the ſmalleſt in Rome; for it extended no more Deſerip- 
than from Mount Aventin and the great Circus, to Mount Coelius. It con- tion of the 
tained however no leſs than twelve Streets, the principal of which were * 
called, Vicus Piſcinæ Publice, vicus Veneris Alme, vicus Diane, vicus Fortune Ward. 
Mammoſæ, vicus Aque ſalientis, and vicus Porte Næviæ. Theſe Streets con- 
tained 480 Houſes, 128 of which were conſiderable. Among the laſt was 
_ reckoned the Houſe inhabited by Adrian before he was raiſed to the Em- 
pirez the Houſe of M. Lollius, who was Conſul with Q, Aimilius Lepidus, 
in theYear 782 of Rome; and that of the Corniſicii, a very conſiderable Roman 
Family. There were likewiſe in this Ward two es or Chapels, the one 
conſecrated to s Antenodora, the other to the Bona Dea Subſanna; forty 
tour private Baths, twenty eight Granaries, and twenty five Mills, 

Having run over this whole Ward, where we perceived ſcarce any thing % 
worth mentioning, we came to that of s and Serapis, which was the Third That e 
of ancient Rome. The firſt Object that ſtruck our Sight in it, was the J and 

1 ; 5 fright- Serapi:. 


1707. Ftightful, if I may ſo call it, Coloſſeum, or Amphitheatre of Veſpaſan 
Septen. It was, in a great. meaſure, built by that Emperor, in his eighth Conſul. 
ber 30 ſhip, upon the Deſign, as 1s. pretended, traced by Auguſtus, and compleated 

Rowe. not by Domitian, according to Laſſels, but by Titus Veſdafans Son, who even 
Leafs Conſecrated: it. What feems moſt ſurprizing is, that à Structure ſo large 
Amphi. and ſo bulky ſhould have been raiſed upon a marſhy Ground and on 2 
theatre: Spot where formerly was a pretty large Lake, as Martial obſerves in the 

following Lines : | | 7 


Hic ubi couſpicui venerabilis Amphitheatri 
Erigitur moles, ſtagna Neronis erant. 
Why The Building ſtands, pretty near, in the Center of the City, between 
called Co. the Mounts Palalin, Coelius and Efquilin... It was called Colaſſæum, either on 
eum. account of its monſtrous Bigneſs and Heighth, or of a Colaſſian Statue 120 
Feet high, formerly made for Nero by Zenodorus the Statuary, and erected 


very near it by Veſpaſian. Martial calls this Coloſſus Sidereus, meaning that 
it repreſented the Sun. D 1 | 


Hic ubi Sidereus propius videt aſtra Colaſſus, 
Et creſcunt media pegmata celſa vid, c. 


Raderus, one of the Commentators of this Poet, ſays, upon the Word Si. 
dereus : Coloſſus cui (dejefio Neronis capite ) Veſpaſianus Solis vultum duodecim 
radiis inſignem repoſuit, dicavitque Soli ſidereo Deo. © Vaſpaſian having taken 
off Nero's Head, which ſtcod on this Colgſus, put inſtead of it the Face of 
the Sun, ſurrounded with bright Rays, and dedicated it to that Deity,” 
Frror ofa A modern Traveller“ ſays poſitively, „That this Amphitheatre was 
Traveller.“ built by ten or twelve Thouſand perſecuted and captive Chriſtians, who 
e ſpeunt a great many Years in finiſhing it, and were all at laſt martyrized.” 
Now, nothing is more certain, than that theſe pretended Martyrs were 30000 
Fewos, who were made Priſoners of War, and carried to Rome by Titus after 
the Deſtruction of Feruſalem. DION: 8 5 | 
Hiſtory of Amphitheatres were only thought of at Rome, when the Republic was on 
the Am- the Point of expiring. Curio the Son, and the ſame who was in a manner 
rapes the Trumpet of the Civil War, and periſhed in Africa in a Battle againſt 
N the Pompeians; Curio, I lay, invented a Kind of folding Machine of Tim- 
| ber, which ſeparated made two, Theatres, and rejoined, a true Amphi- 
theatre. Julius Cefar, being Dictator, cauſed another, alſo of Wood, to be 
| raiſed in the Campus Martius. Statilius Taurus, was the firſt who built one 
of Stone, and this he did at the Inſtigation of Auguſtus, which was the only 
one till che Time of Ye/paſiaun, There were indeed the Theatres of Pompey, 


* The Author of a Journal through France and Italy, &c, 


1 


of Balbus, of Marcellus, of Claudius and Nero, but no other Amphitheatre 1707. 
than that of Statilius: And all theſe Buildings were little or nothing com- See. 30. 
pared to that of Heſbaſian, the Charge of which, according to the Antiquar no Ja 
Roſſini, amounted to ten Millions of Roman Crowns. So that Martial was 
in the right, when, ſpeaking of this Amphitheatre, he ſays : 


Omnnts Caeſareo cedat labor Amphitheatro ; 
Unum pro cunttis fama loquatur opus. 


Though it be above half ruined, and that many of the largeſt Palaces in 
Rome have been built out of its Fragments, yet there is enough of it left 
ſtanding, to give us a pretty compleat Idea of what it was in former Ages. 
Outwardly, the Building is of a circular Form; but its Inſide, or Area, Pieſent 
is oval or elliptical. Though the Ground round about it be fo conſiderably the Cole 
riſen, that the four large Steps by which one formerly went up to it, and /-,, 
Part of its firſt Row of Arches are almoſt quite buried under Ground, yet it Th 
is ſtill of a prodigious Heighth : For its outward Front conſiſts of no leſs Outſide 
than four Rows of Arcades, one above the other; three of which only ap- deſcribed. 
pear, the lowermoſt being hidden by a Fence- Wall adorned with Pilaſters, 
and a large Corniſh by way of Coping. 
Every Row of Arcades, that went round the Amphitheatre, contained 
eighty Arches, between Columns of the three Greek Orders, the Doric, the 
| Jonic, and the Corinthian, placed one above the other. Each Arch is about 
fourteen Roman Palms in breadth; ſo that the whole outward Circumfe- 
rence was near 2388 Roman Palms. Between its outward Front Wall, and 
that which ſurrounded the Inſide Area, were contrived five Galleries or Cor- 
ridors of Communication under the Steps : Not to mention the Vaults or 
Cells wherein the Wild Beafts were kept. © . 
Its two chief Entrances are ſtill in being; over which the following mo- Two Mo. 


dern Inſcriptions have been engraven. dern In- 
e ; 1” | {criptions, 


Amphitheatrum hoc, vulgò 
Coloſſeum, | 
Ob Neronis Coloſſum illi appoſitum, 
Vierius ob innumerabilium S. S. Martyrum 
in eo cruciatorum Memoriam, 
Crucis Trophoeum. 


Anno Jubilæi M. DC. LXXV. 


Amphitheatrum 
Non tam Operis mole & Artificio, 
Ac velerum Spectaculorum memorid, * 
 Quam ſacro innumerabilium Martyrumn 
e Cruore illuſtre 
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1707 Venerabundus Hoſpes ingredere, 
: * 2 Et in auguſto magnitudinis Romanæ Monumento, 
Roks. Execraid Cæſarum Sevitida, 
Heroes Fortitudinis Chriſtiane 
Suſpice & exora. 


Anno Jubilæi M. DC. LXXV. 


The ln. The Scene itſelf, upon which ſo many thouſands, both Heathen and 
ſide or . Chriſtian Martyrs, have ſpilt their Blood and loſt their Lives, merely to 
rena. afford ſome Diverſion to the moſt barbarous of all Nations, I mean the Romans, 
is about an hundred and thirty Paces long, and eighty in Breadth. It 
was called Arena on Account of the Sand, which covered it all over: And 
that Sand was ſpread pretty thick, in order, not only to ſuck up the 
Blood of the wounded Gladiators, but chiefly to hinder them from falling, 
as they would often have done had they fought upon a ſmooth and ſlippery 
Ground. Add to this, that the whole Space was entirely free of all Ob. 
ſtacles that might obſtruct both Men and wild Beaſts in their ſeveral Mo- 
tions. Nothing was ſeen in the Arena, but one ſingle Stone Altar about the 
Center of it, which was conſecrated to the fatal Deity of Jupiter Latiarius, 
or S/ygrus. Ih 'S 

Prodigious Three Flights of Stone Steps ſurrounded the Arena, which were divided 
Numberof or ſeparated from one another by three much broader Steps: And theſe 
ahi: $y laſt were called by Way of Diſtinction Præcinctiones. As to the three 
Ros of Steps, they could eaſily afford Room to eighty-ſeven thouſand 
Spectators. Beſides, at leaſt, fifteen thouſand more, which might ſtand 
with Eaſe both in the Paſſages, and on the ſuperior Platform. But what 
ſeems almoſt incredible, and yet cannot be denied, 1s that this prodigious 
Multitude of People was able to come in and out of the Amphitheatre with- 
out the leaſt Trouble or Confuſion 3 fo dextrouſly had the ſeveral Open- 

ings and Paſlages been contrived at firſt by the ſkilful Architects. | 
DitinAtion One Thing indeed contributed very much to keep up good Order among 
of Places all theſe Spectators ; which is, that all the Places were particularly diſtin- 
for the guiſhed and mark'd out. The firſt Row of Steps, called the Orchetra, was 
e appointed for the Senators only, and their Families. The next, called E- 
queſtria, for the Roman Knights; and all the reſt, named Popularia, for the 

common Citizens and Vulgar. + ; 

A Balu- The firſt Flight or Row of Steps was ſurrounded by a Baluſtrade about 
_ at fifteen or ſixteen Foot high above the Level of the Arena, which ſerved 
_ OM to ſhelter the Spectators from the Fury of the wild Beaſts, Upon this Ba- 
Amphi- luſtrade the Magiſtrates and chief Senators uſed to lean, as alſo the Em- 
theatre. peror, who fat among them upon a Suggeſtus, or higher Chair, made in 
the Form of a Box. The Wall jetting out into the Arena, and which ſup- 
ported the Baluſtrade, was called Podium, In this Podium were allo the 
Doors and Openirgs thro? which the Lyons, Panthers, Elephants, Rhi- 
nocero's, Tygers, and other wild Creatures, were let looſe into the * 
I | | 8 
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The fourteen. Rows of Steps following immediately thoſe of the Sena- 1-07. 
tors, were, as I have already hinted, for the Uſe of the Roman Knights: Sehr. 30. 
And all the others next to them going up as high as the Foot of the Wall, gz 
which ſupported the uppermoſt Platform, were for the People. Each Places for 

Step was about fifteen or ſixteen Inches high, and two Foot broad. the Ro- 

Before this Regulation there was no manner of Diſtinction in the public Kaiehüg 

Shews, and every one placed himſelf where he thought fit. L. Roſcius Otho voor, "nd 
was the firft who took it in his Head to make this unpopular Change. He ple. 
being Tribune of the People, got a Law to paſs, by which the Scats in the in _ 
Amphitheatre, and other like Places of Entertainment, were appropriated tor ef 
according to every ones Rank and Circumſtances, Nay, he went farther ; that Di- 
for he enacted at the ſame Time, that none ſhould be allowed to enjoy the ſtinction 
Honour of Knighthood, except he was actually worth 400 great Seſterces, of Places. 
or 10000 Crowns; nor that of a Senator, with a leſs Fortune than 25000 
Crowns. | | 

It is againſt this very partial Law that Juvenal ſo vehemently inveighs in Ju, 
his third Satire, There he complains, that a vaſt Number of Scoundrels, heavy 
come from a Dunghill, and who had raiſed Eſtates by the moſt proſligate 2 
Means, were authoriſed by this Law to ſit among the greateſt Men, and in ON 
the moſt honourable Places, while many true Nobles durſt not ſo much as : 
ſhew their Heads there, on Account of their middling Circumſtances. 
The whole Paſſage icems to me ſo very beautiful, that I apprehend the 
Reader will not be diſplcaſed to ſee it here Word for Word: 


Nil habet in felix Paupertas durius in ſe 

Quam quod ridiculos Homines facit. _ Exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor eſt, et de pulvino ſurgat Equeſtri 

Cujus res Legi non ſufficit, et ſedeant hic 

Lenonum pueri quocunquè in fornice nati: 

Hic plaudat nitidi Præconis filius inter 

Pinnirapi cultos juvenes, juvenesque Laniſte : 

Sic libitum vano, qui nos diſtinxit Othoni. 


To conclude this long Article, I muſt take Notice of two other Parti- Great 


culars concerning tneſe famous Shews, which will greatly add to the Idea 0 10 of 
we have already of the monſtrous Luxury of the ancient Romans. mans in 


In the firſt Place; for the greater Eaſe and Conveniency of the SpeCta- their pub- 
tors, they had contrived Sail-cloths of a prodigious Size, which, by Means lic Shew:. 
of ſtrong Poles or Maſts, Ropes, Pullies, and other proper Tackles, they _ 
uſed to draw, when there was the leaſt Neceſſity for it, over the vaſt Ex- 
tent of the Amphitheatre, and thus ſheltered the whole Multitude from the 
Heats of the Sun, which are ſometimes intolerable at Rome, and likewiſe 
from Wind and Rain, 


Another Contrivance, but ſtill vaſtly more luxurious, was this: An In- 
| finity 
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1707. fmity of inviſible Pipes were artfully placed within the Wualla, by Means 


of which a perpetual perfumed Rain or Dew gently fell upon the Specta- 


Conz. tors, whoſe Senſes were, no Doubt, highly delighted by this refreſhing 
and fragrant Smell. This Rain was called by the Romans, Inber, or Nim. 
bus odoratus. . 

Nay more than this, and if we may give Credit to their Hiſtorians, the 
very Statues, which were ſcattered up and down in great Numbers all over 
the Amphitheatre, were artfully, and by Means of imperceptible Chan. 

nels, made to ſweat all Sorts of the moſt delightful Perfumes, 
hy: a Ovid, ſpeaking of the Games inſticuted by Romulus in order to draw the 
2 1 Sabines to Rome, ſays, that all thoſe luxurious Contrivances made uſe of in 
latter Ages in the Theatre and other Places, were then entirely unknown. 
Ars Anandi. L. J. B ee e + eee eee 


Primus ſollicitos feciſti Romule Ludos, 
Cum juvit viduos rapta Sabina viros. 

Tuc neque Marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 
Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra Croco. 

Illuc, quas tulerant nemoroſa Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter pofite, Scena fine arte fuit. 

In gradibus ſedit Populus de ceſpite factis, 
Qualibet hirſutas fronde tegente comas. 


The Romans were ſoon aſhamed of that ancient Simplicity here deſcribed 
by the Poet. Both the Targuins, and after them the greateſt Men in the 
Republic gave to their Fellow-Citizens an Infinity of public Shews of an 
incredible Magnificence and Charge. 


Chriſtiaa When the Chriſtian Religion was eftabliſhed in Rome, another Kind of 


Myſterics 


Spectacles were exhibited in this ſame Amphitheatre: For they often re- 
repreſent- 


ed in the Preſented there upon a Stage the moſt memorable Events related in the 


Amphi- Goſpel, and the chief Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. Pope Paul III. 
theatre. aboliſhed that ſcandalous Practice, and for this he has been highly com- 
mended, But then, he was no leſs blamed by all Lovers of Antiquity, for 
cauſing the South Part of the Amphitheatre to be demoliſhed, in order to 
build the magnificent Palace of Farneſe, and the Square called Campo di 
Fiore, out of its Ruins. 7 15 
Its ſurpriſ· Conſidering the monſtrous Bulk of the Stones which make up this 
wh ghd Structure, 'tis amazing how it was poſlible to raiſe it to that extraordinary 


and Soli. Heighth. On the other Hand, theſe Stones being connected together with 


dity. ſo much Solidity, 'tis no leſs ſurpriſing how they have been able to demo- 
liſh ſuch conſiderable Part of it. 


In 
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In the Middle of the Square of the Coliſeum, is a pretty remarkable Piece 1707. 


of Antiquity, tho? very little minded by moſt People. Here ſtood an- Sept. 30. 


ciently a beautiful Fountain, adorned with the fineſt Marbles, ſmall Co- 2 


jumns, and on the Top was a Bronze Statue of Jupiter, from which iſſued A Su 


1 A „e dane, an- 
great Plenty of Water, as may be ſeen on the Rever/e of one of Tzu; 4 4:57 ee 


tain, 


Medals. They called it Meta Sudans ; Meta becauſe it was made in the 
Form of a Goal; and Sudans, ſweating, becauſe of the Water running 
from the ſeveral Parts of the Statue. This Fountain was of great Uſe 
both to the Spectators and the Gladiators in the Amphitheatre, to refreſh 
themſelves. Pope Alexander VII, of the Houſe of Chigi, cauſed it to be 
repaired 3 but ſince his Time it has been entirely neglected. So that no- 
thing remains of this fine Structure but an inſignifiant Fragment, and not 
a Drop of Water runs from it. 


Not far from hence, and at the Entrance of the Via Appia, which for- Trium- 


merly paſſed between the Coelius and Aventin Mounts, towards the Porta 3 
H - 


/tanting 


Capena, ſtands the Triumphal Arch of Conſtantine, and, no doubt, the fineſt 
now in Being at Rome, It was erected in Honour of that Prince, and in 
Memory of the great Victory gained by him over the Tyrant Maxentius, 


near the Bridge Milvius, now called Ponte Mole, about a Mile and a half 


from Rome. It conſiſts of three Arches, like that of Sepiimins Severus; is 
all of Marble, and of the Corinthian Order. On each Side of the middle 
Arch, quite at the Top, is to be ſeen the following Inſcription in very 
large Letters : 15 


Ie, Cars. Fi. CoNs TAN TIN O. Maximo. 


P. F. Avcus ro. S. P. Q. R. | {criptions, 


Qvop. InsTINCTU, DIvinNITATIS, MENTIS, Macn1TuDiINE, 
cou. EXERCITU. SUO, TAM. DE, TYRANNO. QUAM. DE, 
OMNI. EJUs. FACTIONE. UNO TEMPORE, JUSTIS, REM- 
 PUBLICAM. ULTUS. EST. ARMIS, ARCUM, TI RIUMPHIS, 
INSIGNEM, DICAVIT. | 


Above the two ſmall Arches we read theſe Words: Voris, X. Sic. X. 
Voris XX. Sic. XX. W TM : 


Both the Fronts are adorned with a great many Baſs-reliefs, ſome of The Arch 
which are very coarſe, and the others of an exquiſitely delicate Sculpture, evactiy 
Theſe laſt are the eight Medaillons, and all that is on the upper Part of the delcribeck 


Arch, The Reaſon of this great Difference is, that the fine Baſs-reliefs were 
taken from the Triumphal Arch of Trajan, and they perfectly reſemble thoſe 
of his beautiful Column or Pillar; whereas thoſe of the inferior Part are of the 
Time of Conſtantine, when Sculpture was extremely decay'd, and little or 
nothing to what it was in the preceeding Ages. 


Its In- 


Vol. II. 22 2 And 


v. 
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1707. And here J mult obſerve, by the bye, that in theſe laſt mentioned Batz. 
Sprem- reliefs, there is not the leaſt Mark of the ſo much talked-of Apparition 
ber 32 which Conſtantine is ſaid to have ſeen the Day before the Battle he fought. 
Rows. and the great Victory he gained over Maxentius , which would be * 
StrongPre- accountable Omiſſion had the Apparition been true in Fact. To this Re. 
ſumptions mark I add another no leſs worthy of Attention; namely, that among the 
. great Number of Statues of Conſtantine which I have ſeen both in the Ca. 


tn” Chri- pitol and in ſeveral other Places, there is not ſo much as one with a Crag, 


Kianity» on its Helmet, or Hand, or any other Part of the Body. All which, to 


me, is a Kind of a Demonſtration that this Emperor never was a Chri. 
ſtian in reality, for all what has been ſaid to the contrary by thoſe who 
have wrote the Hiſtory of his Life, But to return to his Triumphal Arch. 
Other "There were formerly on its two Fronts eight fluted Columns, of a moſt 


ParticwAr® beautiful Jaune antique; but one of them was taken away, and carried into 


ERS the Church of St. Jean de Lateran, where it ſerves to adorn and ſupport the 


Aich. Organ, The Bas-reliefs of which the Trajan Arch was ſtrip'd, to embelliſh 
| this of Conſtantin, repreſent ſome Adlocutiones ad, exercitum, or Speeches 
made to the Army, Battles fought, Towns taken, and Sacrifices performed 
by this Prince: The others, ſome Actions of Conſtantin. 
One of the biggeſt of thoſe that are on each Side of the great Arch with- 
in, repreſents this Emperor on Foot, crowned by Victory, with ſome 
other Figures, and theſe Words, on the Top of all, in large Letters: FVN. 
DATORI QVIETIS. In the other, which is quite oppoſite, he ap- 
pears on Horſe-back, trampling a Priſoner of War under his Feet, with thele 
Words; LIBERATORI VRBIS. But theſe Bas-reliefs, as well as all the 
others which were made at the Time that the Arch itſelf was erected, are 
exceſſively bad, when compared to the others, which, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, are admirably fine, 
Eight There are eight Statues, in particular, on the two Sides of the great In- 
beautiſul ſcriptions, which in the Opinion of the beſt Judges, are of an ineſtimable 


+ wn Value: But unfortunately they are all deprived of their Heads. If Tra- 


| Heads, & dition may be depended upon, they loſt them in the following manner. 


ky what Laurence de Medicis, hearing theſe Statues conſtantly praiſed in the higheſt 
Accident. Degree, fell deſperately in love with them, and wanted to be maſter of 
them at any Rate, Cardinal de Medicis, who was then at Rome, endea- 
voured by all Ways and Means to fatisfy his eager Deſire. He bribed a 
vaſt Number of Workmen, who, during a very dark Night, did all that 
lay in their Power to carry them off by ſtealth : But all in vain, the Sta- 
tues remained immoveable, like the God Terminus. The Cardinal finding 
at laſt that he could not get them entire, came to the barbarous Reſolution 
of chopping off their Heads, which were beautiful beyond expreſſion, 
Indeed, the Florentines deny the Fact, but the whole People of Rome are 
ready to iwear to the Truth of it, | 
. Nay, 


1 
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Nay, ſome Authors have wrote, that the Romans were ſo highly incenſed 1707. 
at this villainous Attempt and Robbery, that Clement VII, under whoſe 8% 39. 
Popedom 1t was committed, found himſelf under a Neceſſity of baniſhing e 
Cardinal de Medicis for ever, though he was his own Nephew. And even Cinen- 
that could not ſatisfy the enraged Multitude; for the Pope, on that and VII. very 
ſeveral other Accounts, became ſo odious to the People in general, that _ - a 
Matheus Curtius his Phyſician, having occaſioned his Death by preſcribing 1 
him a new Courſe of Diet, they gave public Marks of Joy for it, got the 
Phyſician's Picture to be drawn by an able Hand, and had the following 
Motto in golden Letters wrote under it: Ecce Agnus Dei: Ecce qui tollit 
peccata Mundi. Here is the Lamb of God; here is the heavenly Man, 

« who taketh away the Sins of the World.” 

Beſides the Coliſeum, and many other ſtately Buildings, this Ward of Vs Ancient 
and Serapis contained the Therme, or Baths of Philippus, the Ludus Daccius, ng 
the Ludus Magnus, the Ludus Mamertinus, the Portico of Livia, two Tem- and - "4 
ples, eight Streets, nineteen Granaries, twelve Mills, 160 pretty conſidera- pis Ward. 
ble Houſes, and eighty private Baths, 

But of all this ſcarce any thing remains at preſent, Nay, the whole Ward Now very 
may be called a moſt frightſul Peſart: A Sight the more ſhocking, as this delatt. 
Part was in former Ages the very Center of proud Rome. So that, reflecting 
upon the Inconſtancy and Viciſſitudes of human Afﬀairs, upon the ſtrange 
Revolutions to which the greateſt Monarchies and Cities are ſubject, we 


may, with Reaſon, fay of this once Miſtreſs of the World in particular : 


Heu mundi Domitrix Gradivo auctore ſuperba Rome no- 
Poſt varias clades, vix ulla parte ſuperſtat ! thing to 
Namque ubi tot Pontes, ubi nunc tot ſtrata viarum, eee 
Et tot Aqueductus, & tot Regalia tefta, ee 
Totque operum moles, & Saxa minantia Colo? Ages. 


Ecce triumphales Arcus, ecce Amphitheatra, 
Circi, Pyramides, Statue, enormeſque Coloſſi. 
Et Therme, & Nymphea, & tot miracula rerum 
Informi foedata fitu, modo rudera pendent 
Haud dubie ingentes quondam teftantia faſtus. 
Sola viden* veteris ſupereſſe cadavera Rome ? 
Heu Roma, beu quantum Roma mutaris ab illa, 
Dus fuit immenſi Dominatrix inclyta Mundi, 
Quæque ſuis totum ſubmiſit legibus orbem ! 
Nunc quam te adſpicimus ? que rapta Trophæa videmus i 
Aut quas exuvias ? quos vitto ex hoſte Triumphos ? 
Nunc etiam de tot ſpoliati inſgnibus Orbis 
Oftentat ſolas immanes Roma ruinas z 
aue adeò eft conſtans dubiæ Sententia ſortis. 


1 
[3 
1 
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| 
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Rome. The Porta Capena Ward, and many Remains of Antiquity, 
Chapel of St. John, and Legena and Relics of that Apoſtle, Thy 
Porta Latina, River Almo and its Courſe, Obſervations on the 
Porta Capena. The famous Via Appia, and its Extent, Ruins of 
the Circus of Caracalla. The Catacombs of St. Laurence a diſmal 
Place. Tragical Hiſtory of ſeveral Gentlemen who were loſt in it, 
notwithſtanding the many Endeavours to ſave them. Accurate De- 
ſcription of theſe Catacombs. The Roman Catholic Notzon about 
them exploded. They were in reality intended by the Romans, to be 
a Burying-place for thetr poorer Sort of People. 


Porta Ca- I N order to view the remaining Singularities of that Part of the City 
pia Ward I which is moſtly to the Southward, we curſorily walked over, this Day, 
great Part of the firſt Region of ancient Rome, called Porta Capena. This 
Quarter or Ward contained, not only that whole Tract which is between 

the Mounts Aventin and Coelius, with Part of the Caeliolus; but alſo that 

whole Space which extended pretty far off without the Gate. 
Several We begun our March from the Foot of the Coelius, and there faw ſome 
Remains Remains of a Temple of Diana, which was of a circular Form; thoſe of a 
of . {mall Chapel of s, of the Balneum Mamertinum, and that Place anciently 
se called Area Radicaria : Likewiſe that Spot where formerly were the Lakes 
of Prometheus and Veſpaſian; the Ruins of both Commodus and Severns's 

Thermæ or Baths. Between the Former, and thoſe of Caracalla, ſtood the 
Triumphal Arch of Lucius Verus, and a little higher, that of Trajan, from 

which, as I have mentioned before, ſeveral Bas-reliefs were taken away, in 

order to embelliſh the Arch of Conſtantine; and not far from the Portia Ca- 

7c1a, on the Inſide, that of Druſus, Brother to Tiberius. 

Other Between the two laſt Arches, were alſo ſeen the Mutatorium Cæſaris, the 
Buildings Vicus Tabritius, and the Vicus trium Arabum, Something higher ſtood the 
chat od Arca Sper, the Area Apolliniy, the Vicus Pulverarius, the Vicus Sulpitii, and 
"ere the Area Jidis Zliane. Not far from the Gate, was another Temple con- 
ſecrated to the Epheſian Diana, upon the Ruins of which has been raiſed 

the Church of St. John ante Portam Latinam, conſecrated by Pope Adrian J. 

who reigned longer than any other Pope ever did. It was, at ſeveral Times, 

_ repaired by the Cardinals Crivelli a Milaneſe, Albano of Bergama, and laſtly 

by Cardinal Raſponi, The Cieling is handſomely painted, by Pietro Pe- 

7ugin ; and ſeveral antique Columns are preſerved in this Church. 

a Cha, In the Middle of the Street ſtands a ſmall round Chapel, built in Honour 
pe and of St. Jahn the Evangeliſt, and on the ſame Spot, as is averred here, where 
Ls the bleſſed Apoſtle was, by Order of the Emperor Domitian, caſt Ka a 
e | 2 Caldron 
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Caldron full of boiling Oil. This Story is related in the following Lines, 1707. 


to be ſeen on the Top of = of the Chapel Gates : Ocbob. 1. 
Martirii calicem bibit hic Athleta Johannes, © ROME, 


Principii verbum cernere qui meruit. 
Verberat hunc fuſte Proconſul, forfice tondit 
Duem fervens oleum ledere non valuit. 
Conditur hic oleum, Dolium, cruor, atque capilli, 
Que conſecrantur, inclyta Roma, tibi, 


The Hiſtory of his Martyrdom is repreſented upon the Wall, and drawn His Re- 
by the Hand of Lazaro Baldi. The Legend poſitively aſſures us, that the licks. 
Caldron, the Hair, and a Vial full of St. %s Blood, are hidden under 
the Altar of the Chapel. Tis even ſaid, that the late Cardinal Jauſſon, 
who never was ſuſpected of Bigottry, petitioned the Pope, to have leave to 
dig up all theſe precious Relics, being very willing to be at the ſole Charge 
of the Undertaking; but the cautious Pontif flatly denied him the Favour, 
for fear of drawing a Ridicule upon Religion from Heretics and Infidels, 
in caſe the ſaid Relics ſhould not be found there. 

The before-mentioned Chapel, is not above twenty Paces from the Porta The Pania 
Latina, which has been quite ſtopped up near a hundred Years ago. Its Latina. 
ancient Name was Porta Ferentina, becauſe the Romans went through that 
Gate to the Country of the Ferentines, or Hernici, a People of Abruzzo, by 
the Via Latina, from which it took its Name in after Ages. 

The ſmall River Almo takes its riſe near this very Via Latina, Ovid men- The ſmall 
tions it, Faſt, Lib. IV. in the following Words. River 4. 


mo and its 
Courſe, 


Eft locus, in Tyberim qua lubricus influit Amo, 

Et nomen magno perdit in amne Minor : 
Illic purpurea canus cum veſte Sacerdos 

Almonis Dominam ſacraque lavit aquis. 
Exululant comites, furioſaque tibia flatur, 

Et feriunt molles taurea terga manus. 


This River or Brook is now called Acquataccio, corruptedly from Aqua 
Alidis. Alis was a young Man extremely beloved by the Goddeſs Cybele, 
and his Statue, in ancient Times, uſed annually to be waſhed with great 
Ceremony in the Alno. Its Waters are ſaid to be of the Mineral Kind, 
and to have the Virtue of curing the Itch and Scab. It croſſes the Via Ap- 
pia, the Via Ardeatina, the Via Oftienfis, and falls into the Tiber a little be- 
low that Part of the City where ſtands Mount Tefacens. 

Wie walked out of Town, through the Gate of St. Sehba/tian, in order to Origin of 
view the Antiquities, which we had not Leiſure to ſee the firſt Time we the Name 
paſſed this ſame Gate, I think I told you already, that it was anciently 8 Torta 
called Porta Capena, on Account of a Temple conſecrated to the N e 

other- 
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1-07. orherwile named Camene, by Fulvtus Nobilior, or rather, becauſe it was tie 
Ob. 1. W. ay to che City of Capua, according to Solinus. Ocher Authors have 


8 called it I'ontinalis, by reaſon of the many Springs and Aqueducts which 


paſled very near If, 


Subtitit ad veteres Arcus, Madidamque capenam, 
Hic ubi nocturnæ Numa conjtituebat Amice : 
Nunc ſacri fontis nemus & delubra locantur 


Fudeis, quorum Cophinus, fæœnumque Jupellex, 


Says Juvenal in his third Satyr; where he hee complains, that Irre. 
ligion and Infidelity were carried to ſo high a Degree, in his Time, at Rome, 
that they did not ſcruple to let out to thoſe very wretched Fes, whom 
Domitian had baniſhed the City, the Temple, the facred Wood belonging 
to the Muſes, and even that holy Place, where Numa Pompilius had had 
frequent Conferences, in the Night-Time, with the Nymph Egeria. 
| Give me leave to add to all I have faid concerning the Original of the 
Name of this Capena Gate, that ſome Writers are of Opinion, that it comes 
from Capana, a {mall City which was entirely ruined by the Romans, and 
ſituated near the Lucas, or Thicket of the Goddeſs Ferons. 
The Via Be that as it will: It was through this Gate that the ſamous Via Appia 
45:4a,and paſſed. This Road begun within the City, and at that very Place where ſtands 
ts EXC the Triumphal Arch of Conſtantine, The firſt Contriver of it was Appius 
Claudius Cæcus, when Cenſor, in the Year of Rome 440. under the Conſul 
a of Marcus Valerius, and P. Decius Mus. It extended as far as C 
paſſing by the Septizonium of Severus, the Capena Gate, between Tuſculum and 
Ala; from thence through Aricia, Algidum, the Forum Appii, Terracina, 
Fundi, Formiæ, Minturnum and Sinueſſa. In ſhort, it was no leſs than 350 
Miles long, and conſequently the moſt conſiderable in all /taly. But tis 
enough for the preſent ; being reſolved, one time or other, to ſpeak more 
at large of this famous Road. 
Ruins of Beſides the Buildings which we had already ſeen in this Part of the Town, 
2 and mentioned in my Article of the 17th of May, ſuch as the Temples of 
b 3 Mars, of the God Ridicule, of Honour and Virtue, and of Tempeſt; the 
=» Mauſoleum of Cæcilia Metella, the Caſtrum Pretorium,and others, we view'd 
likewiſe this Day, ſome very large Ruins, which are the Remains of the 
Circus of Caracalla, the moſt entire of all the Circuſſes that were formerly 
in Rome, or in its Neighbourhood. Part of the Walls which ſurrounded it 
are ſtanding to this Day, and in them I obſerved a vaſt Number of Urns 
made of baked Earth, with their Mouths turned downwards, Their Uk 
was, no doubt, to eccho the Voices and loud Acclamations of the Specta- 
tors, who applauded the victorious Runners. 
- Deſcrip- This Circus was ſpacious enough to contain 130 thouſand People. It had 
tion of it. two principal Gates, by which the Emperor and Senators entered, one of 


which is ſtill ſtanding, between two pretty entire Towers. On the Top ” 
3 this 
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this Gate was a Gallery, from whence the Prince and the Senate uſed to look 170%. 
at the Games, There are alſo ſome Remains of the Carceres or Stalls, 0%. 1. 
where the Chariots ſtood waiting the Signal to begin their Races; likewiſe 
the Place where were the Metz or Goals; and in the Middle, a Remnant 
of a very thick Wall, on which was placed that very ſame Obcliſk which 
Pope Innocent X. cauſed to be carried to the Nawma Square, in order to 
adorn its principal Fountain. Near the Circus is a large ſquare Building, 
ſaid to have been the Spoliarium, where thoſe that were to run uſed to un- 
dreſs, and put on other Cloaths ſuitable to the Occaſion. 


Rows. 


The Catacombs, or, as I may very well call them, the ſubterraneous and 022. 2. 
inextricable Labyrinths of St. Sebaſtian, are reckoned one of the greateſt Caracombs 
Singularitiesabout Rome. We, therefore, ſpent Part of this Day in viewing ol — 
of them. Conſidering the great Danger attending this Attempt, I freely 1 — a6 
own, we ought not, in common Prudence, to have ventured upon ir. Our Place. 
Curioſity ſhould particularly have been reſtrained by the Tragical Account 
of ſeveral Gentlemen who, but very lately, loſt their Way and Lives in theſe 
Regions of Darkneſs and Horror, The Fact, I ſay, is recent, inconteſta- 
bly true, and conſequently worth mentioning in this Place. 

Seven or eight Germans, Men of Rank and Diſtinction, and Knights Er- Several 
rants, like ourſelves, together with a Guide and ſeveral Servants, entered Gentle- 
the Catacombs, in order to have ſome Idea of a Place ſo much talked of in pale Fon 
the World. Two of the Servants, ſeized by a ſudden Panic, or moved by wee 
a happy Impulſe, could not be perſuaded to follow their Maſters, and, ac- 
cordingly ſtaid at the Entrance. Now whether the Guide was not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the intricate Paſſages, or whether the Gentlemen, 
curious to an exceſſive Degree, as Travellers of that Nation generally are, 
forced the poor Fellow to go beyond the Limits of his Geographical Know- 
ledge of this kind of Hell; or whether, finally, a large Heap of Earth” 
mixed with Stone, all of a Sudden, fell down from the Top as they walked 
along (as it not unfrequently happens) which overwhelmed them, or 

ſtopp'd the Paſſage, and conſequently hindered their Return; it is certain, 
that theſe unfortunate Gentlemen were never heard of ſince. 

The two Servants, who had ſtaid behind, waited with a vaſt deal of Im- Endea- 
patience, and no leſs Uneaſineſs, till it was almoſt dark. Suſpecting at laſt vours to 
what might have happened, one of them went up toſ Town, with all poſſible fave them. 
ſpeed, to call for help. Accordingly, ſeveral Acquaintances of their Maſters 
came without Loſs of Time, accompanied by another Guide, who pretended 
to be thoroughly informed of every Creek and Corner of this frightfu] 
Place, They had, beſides, abundantly provided themſelves with Links, 
Guns, Powder and even with ſeveral French-Horns; all which they em- 


ployed to the beſt Advantage, | 
But their Endeavours to deliver the poor Souls proved entirely abortive, But all to 
They ſpent the beſt Part of the Night in ſearching ; they called with Joud no pur- 
Voices; they ſounded their Horns, and diſcharged their Pieces, many hun- pole, 
dred Times, without hearing the leaſt Anſwer returned. At laſt, harraſſed 
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to death, and at every Inſtant in the moſt imminent Danger of loſing them: 
ſelves, nay, almoſt ſuffocated with the infectious Air, they had been breath. 
ing for ſo many Hours, with much ado they got out of this infernal Mar. 
ſion. However, theſe good-natured Gentlemen, in Hopes of better Suc. 
ceſs, continued the ſame Enquiries for two or three Days, But all was in 
vain; and, to their inexpręſſible Sorrow, their dear Friends and Country. 
men proved to be irrecoverably loſt, | 

W hat do you think, Sir, of this diſmal Account? No doubt, you are 
frightened out of your Wits, and highly incenfed at our unpardonable Te. 
merity, for running wilfully and headlong into the like kind of Dangers, 
I own, your Anger is, in many reſpects, well grounded: But then, I beg 
you would conſider, that theſe Catacombs being ſo very famous, I ſhould 
have, been aſhamed of myſelf, if, after my return to Exgland, I had been un- 
able to ſay any thing poſitive about that Piece of Curioſity, Beſides, they 
are, in a Manner, the grand Store-houſe of the moſt precious, of the moſt 
holy Relics, which the Pope diſtributes all over Chriſtendom, for the Edi— 
fication, Sanctification, and conſequently, for the eternal Salvation of ſeveral 
Millions of Souls. Upon this Footing, I appeal to your own Conſcience, 
would not the overlooking of ſuch a tip-top Picce of Singularity have been 


a Kind of high Crimes and Miſdemeanours in a Traveller ? 


contrary Effect upon me. 


But this is not all: As I am not a little Heretically inclined, and having 
lately read a remarkable Paſſage in the learned and pious Dr. Laſſels Tra- 
vels concerning the Catacombs, and their wonderful Efficacy upon the Minds 
of Infidels, I was firmly reſolved to try the Experiment. He ſays ; „That 
ce true Catholics, at their coming out of them, are admirably confirmed in 

their Faith, and, after the Example of ſo many Martyrs buried there, 
ready to ſhed their Blood in the Defence of it: That Heretics become 
leſs obdurate, and more tractable towards the Orthodox Religion: Nay, 
that even Atheiſts ſoon find themſelves cured of that deteſtable Opinion, 
that there is no God.“ But alaſs! ſuch is the Misfortune of thoſe «whoſe 
Underſtanding the God of this World has Blinded, my Experiment proved 
entirely ineffectual z or rather, the Sight of the Cazacombs produced a quite 


I grew more incredulous than ever, and to ſuch 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


a Degree, as to curſe the Place from the Bottom of my Heart, and to ſwear, 


Cautions 

taken to 
revent 

a like Miſ- 

fortune, 


that I ſhould never enter 1t again. 

Add to this; that being as fond of my Life as anybody whatſoever, I 
was firmly reſolved not to venture too far into that dangerous Cavern, and 
that I had taken all imaginable Precautions, to prevent any the leaſt Misfor- 


tune, For Inſtance, our Guide was recommended to us as one of the moſt 


{killful in Rome, and who underſtood all the Intricacies of the Catacombs, 
full as well as he did the Streets of that City. Beſides, I had furniſhed my- 
ſelf with the ſame Helps, which the good-natured Ariadne gave to Theſeus, 
to lead him out of her Father's Labyrinth, contrived by Dedalus; I mean, 
ſeveral large Bundles of Pack-thread ; and over and above, with a vaſt Num- 


ber of ſmall Sticks and Peggs, which, by Intervals, 1 ſtuck into the Walk, 
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in order to find out my Way back, in Caſe of any Accident. Now, all 1507. 

theſe Cautions being duely conſidered, I really think there was no ſuch ex- O 2. 

traordinary Piece of Raſhneſs in my Attempt, But *tis high Time to come 5" 

io the Deſcription of the Catacombs themſelves. N 
They are ſubterraneous Paſſages of an immenſe Extent, for the moſt Part Deſerip. 

cut in the Stone, and intended, by the ancient Romans, to be Burying-places vo of lis 

for their poorer Sort of People. In general, they are ſix, ſeven, and cight““ e 

Foot high, and about two and an half broad. Thus 'tis impoſſible for two 

to walk a- breaſt, and therefore we were forced to follow our Guide Step by 

Step, and One by One. The Air, you may well imagine, muſt here be con- 

ſtantly moiſt and cold, which, together with a naſty muſty Smell, renders 

it, of Courle, extremely unhealthy, But what is far worſe and dangerous, 

is the prodigious Variety of Roads on all Hands, an Infinity of Croſs- Ways, 

Turnings and Windings, which all together make up a moſt [nextricab:l:s 

Error, or ſo perplexed a Labyrinth, that the famous one of Minos was little 

or nothing in Compariſon. | | | | 

On each Side of theſe Roads, there are commonly three, four, and ſome- Niche: for 
times no leſs than five Rows of Niches, the one above the other, wherein dead Eo. 
dead Bodies uſed to be laid without Coffins. The Mouth of each was ©” 
ſhut, and, in a manner, ſealed up with very flat Stones, or a kind of 
large Tiles cemented to the Opening with Lime or Mortar. Many of 
them are open, and conſequently empty; but a far greater Number are 
ſtill cloſed, containing as many Corpſes, 

At my Deſire, and for a {mall Preſent, our Guide took the trouble of Experi- 
opening three of theſe Holes, and we found in each a Skeleton pretty en- ment 
tire; but as ſoon as they were touched they ſuddenly turned, not into Duſt, rea by 
as ſome have wrote, but into a kind of whitiſh Paſte, by reaſon, no doubt, ther. 8 
of the exceſſive moiſtneſs of the Place, which was fo ſenſible, that the three 
Skeletons were quite ſurrounded by a thick, gluey, rediſh Water. Some 
of the Niches, tis ſaid, have a particular Mark ſet upon them by the Pope's 
Order, with an Intent to diſtinguiſh them from others which contain pro- 
fane Bodies; whereas the Marks denote a Corpſe of a Confeſſor or Mar- 
tyr. Theſe laſt are looked upon as ſacred and inviolable ; and its certain 
Excommunication, and conſequently eternal Damnation, to any one who 
ſhall preſume to open them, and much more, to meddle with the holy Bo- 


dies therein confined, a 

The more we advanced into the Catacombs, the more the Vault or Top Several 
ſeemed to riſe. About a Mile from the Entrance, we found, in the Middle Chapels ig 
of a kind of Labyrinth, a Chapel about twenty Foot long, eleven broad, ve? dig 
and as many in height. Four Columns of a kind of Sandy Stone with their 
Baſes and Chapiters, compoſe the four Corners of it. The Inſide is painted 
in Freſco, but very coarſely. We there ſee the Figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, each with a Bag full of Loaves near him: Likewiſe the Figure of a 
Grave-Digger, with his Pick-Ax in one Hand, and a Sepulchral Lamp in 
the other. His Gown is in the Greek Faſhion, with mapy Croſſes upon it; 
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1797. and higher, the Buſt of Jeſus Chriſt, with this Inſcription in barbarous I a. 
Ob. 2. tin: Diogenis Foſſor hic in pace depoſitus Oftabu Kalendas. 
Me tags Farther up is another Chapel, but conſiderably larger than the former, 

with a Brick Stair, by which they deſcended into it from a much higher 
Place. The Roof of this Chapel is all painted over with Vine Branches, 
loaded with Leaves and Grapes, likewiſe with a Parcel of Children who are 
gathering that Fruit, and ſome Goats and Rams ; all which ſeems to imply 
a Place formerly conſecrated to Bacchus. Very near it is a large Stone 
Tomb, on the Top of which are painted three Figures of Women, two of 
Men, and on each Side one of a Lamb; and round about, ſome Figures of 
Children, Birds and other Ornaments. 
At a ſmall Diſtance from hence, is a third Chapel, alſo painted over in 
Freſco, wherein is nothing elſe but a Heap of Marble Fragments, brought 
together from ſeveral Parts of the Catacombs ; and upon which a venerable 
old Hermit, through an unaccountable Whim, and out of mere Pennance 
and Mortification, takes his reſt every Night. 
The Au- Both our Guide and Antiquary told us, that theſe Chapels had not been 
2 ſafe diſcovered above two or three Months ſince. They alſo aſſured us, that 
N but theſe were the chief, if not the only, Curioſities worth ſeeing in all theſe: 
Place, Catacombs, unqueſtionably the largeſt and moſt remarkable about Rome; 
and therefore we did not think it worth our while to engage any farther 
into them; nor indeed was it conſiſtent with Prudence and Safety. At our 
coming out of theſe dark Regions, we were ſo dazzled with the Light of the 
Sun, that for a good while we were like a Parcel of blind Folks, and ſcarce 
able to diſtinguiſh any Objects. 
Laid to *T'is the higheſt Degree of Hereſy, in this City, not to believe that theſe 
7 Catacombs were dug out by Chriſtians of the Primitive Ages. The Romans 
ty the will have it, by all means, that they uſed to retire into thoſe Places, as in a 
Chriſtians kind of Ahlum, to ſhelter themſelves from the cruel Perſecutions Kindled 
by the Heathen Emperors againſt the Church, They even pretend, that 
theſe faithful Servants of Chrift frequently celebrated divine Service, and 
the holy Myſteries; and likewiſe, that they alone had buried their Dead in 
the Calacombs. Nay, Laſſels, who is always better informed that any body 
elſe, mentions that ſeveral Councils have been held there. 
Ti is Dr. Burnet has ſufficiently confuted theſe abſurd Notions ? And to what 
Notion he ſays I ſhall only add, that it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe the bare Poſſibility 
exptoded- of ſuch a oreat Number of People's living a great while, in theſe dark, 
moitt, naſty, filthy and ſtinking Holes, and of getting ſufficient Proviſions 
7 fupport themſelves in them, Beſides, the Chapel I have deſcribed, con- 
taining palpable Proofs of its having been dedicated to Bacchus, does not 1n 
the leaſt favour the wild modern Opinion. And as to thoſe where we ſee 
fome Marks of Chriſtianity, they have, in all Probability, been ſet up in 
latter Ages, by a Parcel of exceſſively religious People, like that Hermit 
whom I have mentioned. In fine, that Licence granted to open ſome of 
the Niches, and that ſtrict Prohibition of meddling with ſome others, are a 
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ſtrong Preſumption, that the Popes themſelves do not believe, that none but 1707. 
Chriſtians and holy Martyrs were interred in theſe ſubterraneous Places, 945. 2. 
What then ſhall we make of them? Why, tis notorious, that before Ross 
there were any Chriſtians in the World, the Romans uſed to bury their The Ca- 

meaner Sort of People, particularly their Slaves, in ſuch kind of Caves as 7407s 
thele Catacombs are, Mecenas, the Favourite of Auguſtus, by his Con- DOT: 
ſent, appropriated one to himſelf, and turned it into magnificent Gardens, 1 8 
ſo very well known, under the Name of Herti Moecenatis, His Pretence poor Veo- 
for begging this Spot of the Emperor was, that that Burying-Ground, or, Hie f 
as the Romans called it, the Puticuli, peſtered the whole Eſquilin Mount au 
with its infectious Exhalations, and rendered the Air very unhealthy all 
around it. | 

Horace, ſo much beloved by Mecenas, in the eighth Satyr of his firſt Book, Proved by 
has given us a Deſcription ot that Place, as it was before it belonged to his Herace. 
Patron, which entirely agrees with what we have ſeen of the Catacombs. 
This ingenious Poet introduces the God Priapus ſpeaking of the new Gar- 
dens of Mecenas, in the following Words. - | 


Aſt importunas volucres in vertice arundo 

Terres fixa, vetatque novis conſidere in hortts ; 

Huc prius anguſtis ejefia cadavera cellis 

Conſervus vili portanda locabat in arcd : 

Hoc miſere Plebi ſtabat commune Sepulcrum, 

Pantolabo Scurre, Nomentanoque Nepoli. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos Cippus in agrum 
Hlic dabat: Hæredes monumentum ne ſequeretur, 

Nunc licet Eſquiliis habitare ſalubribus, atque 

Apgere in aprico ſpatiari, quo modò triſtes 

Albis informem ſpeftabant offibus agrum. 


| £5 | x * 
We ſee in theſe few Verſes, an accurate Account of the Catacombs; the Okferva. 


Corpſes of Slaves carried by other Slaves into thoſe Places appointed for the tion up3n 
vileſt Rabble; wherein had alſo been buried the two famous Debauchees, this Paſ- 
Mallius Pantolabus, and Caſſius Nomentanus ; whoſe exceſſive Lewdneſs and ige. 
Prodigality, had reduced them to the loweſt Degree of Poverty. We there 
ſee likewiſe painted off, with maſterly Strokes, the great Change that hap- 
pee in this diſmal Place by Mecenas's Contrivance; a Place once full of 

orror and frightful Objects, ſuddenly turned into beautiful Gardens, and 
charming Groves. Ee 8 
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Church of ROM the Catacombs, we went to the Church of St. Sebaſtian, for- 


St. Seba- 
ſtian. 


and who came to ſue ſor Peace, The Church, ſays its Legend, was built 


1 t Þury- 


ing Place 
under 
Ground. 


an Inſcription engraved upon a Stone ſtanding at the Entrance of this ſub- 


Droll 
Story of 
two re. 
11g10us 

1 unte ves. 


to St. Sebaſtian. His Body reſts in a Chapel called by his Name; and his 


— 
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Rome. Church of S. Sebaſtian, and Catacombs of Sr. Calixtus. Th, 
Lapis Manalis, and its Uſe. Many Pieces of Antiquity. Mount 
Coelius, and ſeveral remarkable Buildings which formerly ſtood 
upon it. Church of John and Paul, tao Saints, and that of St. Gre. 
gory. Droll Legend of this Pope. Obſervations on the Venality of 
facred Things in the Church of Rome. Singularities in the Church 
of St. Gregory. Another comical Legend concerning this Pontif, 
and Remarks upon bis Character. Temple of Faunus Capripes, 
now Church of St. Stephen, and its Singularities. Other Churches. 
The Caſtra Peregrina, and their Uſes. A Temple, a remarkable 
Oak, and other Things belonging to them, Deſcription of the fine 
Villa Mattei, containing a vaſt Number of Curicſities. 


merly the Temple of Mars, wherein the Romans uſed to receive the 
Embaſſadors of thoſe Kings, or Republics, with whom they were at War, 


upon the Ruins of that Temple by the Emperor Conſtantin, and dedicated 


Statue of White Marble, by the Hand of Giorgelli, is ſeen there laying 
down, and all over pierced with Arrows. In another Chapel is ſhewn a 
White Marble, on which we lee the Impreſſion of Zeſus Christ's Feet, when 
he appeared to St. Peter, in order to hinder him from leaving Feru/alem, 
as he intended to do, and thus avoid Martyrdom. | 

This Church is alſo adorned with ſome very good Paintings, by Camaſſei, 
Lanfranc, Anthony Carrache, and Cyro Ferri. But the greateſt "Curioſity, i 
a Burying-place under the Church, called of St. Calixtus. *Tis a Kind of 
Catacombs, containing, beſides the Bodies of forty ſix Popes, no leſs than 
one hundred and ſeventy four thouſand Martyrs exactly, as is affirmed by 


teraneous Place, with this Addition; That wheever goes into it with a 
penitent and contrite Heart, is certainly abſofved of all his Sins. Nay, an ho- 
neſt Religious of that Church and Convent aſſured me, that the Indulgences 
obtained by that Act, extended their Efficacy to the Space of no leis than 
two hundred forty two thouſand, nine hundred and twenty Years preciſely. 

In going down, we were ſhewn a Chapel under Ground, where is a Well 
remarkable by this wonderful Event. The Bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul 
laying buried in this Church, ſorae Greets of Conſtantinople took it in their 
Heads to come and ſteal them away. Being arrived at Rome, they found 


ways and means to bribe the Sextons, who impiouſly delivered them up 
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to theſe religious Robbers, ' As tthey were returning Home with their precious _ 1707. 
Booty, and come to a cerain Place of the Via Appia, there aroſe ſuch a violent Ob. 2. 
Stormof Wind, Hail, Thunder and Lighteaing, that the ſacrilegious W retches CO 
were ſrightened out of their Senſes. The Fear awakened their Conſciences, ; 
and upbraided them with the great Crime they had committed. 'In ſhort, 

they brought back the holy Bodies, and, in great Hurry, flung them intothe 

faid Well. This done, they run away as faſt as they could, to prevent the 

ſevere Puniſhment they had well deſerved for their bald Attempt. 

Having ſeen this Piece of Curioſity, we entered the Burying place of St. Cate 
gerous as thoſe of St. Laurence, becauſe they have taken Care to ſtop up 1 
the Labyrinths, or winding Paſſages, that are in them. Nothing remark- 

able is to be ſeen there but the Spot where, formerly, was found the bleſſed 

Body of St. Cecilia, a Virgin and Martyr, and the Patroneſs of Painters. 

This is atteſted by an Inſcription not worth mentioning here. 

From hence, we went into a little Church ſituated on the Side of the Va Church of 
Appia, called Madonna delle Piante, and containing nothing curious, Some 3 
ſay, that in that Place ſtood anciently a Temple of Apollo, and others, aa. 
Temple of Mars, and a Portico adorned with a hundred Columns. 

In the Neighbourhood of this Temple, was kept, in former Ages, the fa- The Za. 
mous Lapis Manalis, The Roman Prieſthood, in Times of great Drought, % Mans- 
uſed to take up this Stone, with great Solemnity, and carry it through al{£7 00d 228 
the Streets of the City; which never failed to obtain from Heaven a vaſt © © 
Plenty of refreſhing and fruitful Showers of Rain. To this Cuſtom is, no 

doubt, owing the Original of thoſe ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed in devour Ca- 

tholic Countries, of carrying about the Shrines of certain Saints, who have 

the ſame Power of producing Rain in Caſes of great Neceſſity. Such are 

St. Genevieva, and St. Marceau at Paris, of St. Maurin at Cologne, and a 

vaſt Number beſides. 

Our Antiquary made us obſerve, over againſt the Church of the Madonna Several 
delle Piante, a kind of round Chapel, which ſome pretend to have been the OE 
Burying-place of the Scipio Family. He told us alſo, that ſome Miles beyond“ ame 
St Sebaſtian, and along the Appian Road, were ſeen the Ruins of the Tomb 

of Cethegus, one of the Chiefs of the Marian Faction; Part of that of Ponr- 

ponius Atticus, Cicero's moſt intimate Friend; thoſe of C. Duillius, of the 
Servilians, of Theſſalus, Phyſician to Nero; and ſome Remains of the Em— 

peror Galian's Tomb. Rapb. Volaterranus ſays; that he had ſeen the en- 

tire Body of a Woman, taken out of a Sepulchre, lying alſo in the Via 

Appia, pretending that it was that of Tulliola, Cicero's beloved Daughter. 

In re- entering the City, one may ſee near the Capena Gate, on the Left, Gardens 
the Spot where the Gardens of Terence, the Author of ſo many fine Plays, 94% Pre 
formerly lay. In digging in this very ſame Place, not a great while ago, Pie Pest.“ 
was found the Urn which contained the Aſhes of that moſt ingenious Af7i- _ 


can. It was afterwards ſet into the Wall of the great Stair-Caſe OI 
| li. 
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Calixtus, and view'd it all over. Theſe Catacombs are not, by far, ſo dan. vf St. Ca- 
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1707. Czli. Upon this Urn are ſtill ſeen ſeveral Figures of Maſks, and ſuch as 
02%. 3. the Stage-Players uſed to wear in his Time. 


Rowe. 


te This Day was chiefly ſpent in viewing Part of Mount Coelius. It took 
Coelius, its Name from one of the Tuſcan Princes who aſſiſted Romulus againſt the 
Sabines. In Gratitude for this important Service, he was allow'd to ſettle 
upon this Hill, with his Tuſcan Soldiers. Before this, it was called Quer- 
quetulanus, by reaſon of the vaſt Number of Oaks which grew there. 
Buildines The firſt Pieces of Antiquity we were ſhewn upon this Mount, are the 
which for- Ruins of the Gilded Palace of Nero, which occupied the greateſt Part of It, 
merly and ſome ſhattered Remains of a large Structure called Ludus Matutings. 
eo up. On that Side of the Hill, which is towards the Coliſeum, was formerly the 
1 Curia Hoſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius third King of Rome, wherein the Se. 
nate uſed to aſſemble on public Buſineſs. 
Church ef Upon the Ruins of that Building was raiſed the Church and Convent of 
7o-n and St, Jobn and St. Paul; now belonging to the Fathers of the Miſon. It is 
Paul, two handſome enough, and ſupported by ſeveral Columns. A Stone, covered 
dalnts. with a Grate, is to be ſeen there, upon which the ſaid John and Paul, not 
the Apoſtles, but two Roman Brothers, were beheaded by Order of Julian 
the Apoſtate. Their Bodies are kept in a large Porphiry Vaſe, under an 
Altar, near the Church Door on the Left: And under the high Altar are 


alſo preſerved twelve other holy Corpſes, whoſe Images and Names are 
painted round the Choir, 


Other Something lower, ſtood a Temple conſecrated to Minerva by Tullus | 
ancient Hoſtilius, and mentioned by Ovid, Faſt. Lib. III, Tt 
Buildings, ; | 


Coelius ex alto qua mons deſcendit in aquum, 
Hic ubi non plana eſt, ſed prope plana dia; 

Parva licet videas caſte Delubra Minerve 
Due Dea Natali, cepit habere ſuo. 


And a little farther are ſome Veſtiges of that ſame Prince's Palace, with a 
few ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable Remains of the Manfiones Albane, or Habita- 
tions which he gave the Albans after the Deſtruction of their City. We 
alto ſaw the Place anciently called Campus Martialis, where Chariot and 
Horſe-Races uted to be performed, whenever the Field of Mars happened 
to be over-flowed by the Tyber. 

Church of On the Spot, formerly named Clivus Scauri, ſtood the Palace of St. Gre- 
$.Grezory. gory the Great's Father, which this famous Pope turned into a Church, and 
dedicated to St. /narew, though it goes by the Name of St. Gregory. Its 
Front was raiſed at the Expence of Cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, upon the Plan 
of Soria. At the very Entrance, is a ſmall Place or Corner, covered over 
with an Iron Grate, wherein, *tis ſaid, St. Gregory uſed to lay on the bare 
Floor, which is of Brick. This is confirmed by two very indifferent Latin 
Lines, in golden Leders, on the Top of it, If this be true, than this Saint 


mult 
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muſt, of Courſe, have been a mere Dwarf, ſeeing the Place is barely four 1707. 
| Octrob. 3. 


Foot long. 
In the Sacriſty is preſerved his Right-Arm, likewiſe his Croſier, which is 3 wy 


of Ivory, and extremely plain, There alſo we ſaw a Patent given by him- Doll 
elf, which promiſes eternal Life to all thoſe who ſhall be buried in this Legend 
Church. But he ſuffered ſmartly for it; for a few Minutes before his Death, of this 
an Angel appeared to him, to let him know, that in ſpite of his Quality of 8 
Cbriſt's Vicegerent upon Earth, ke ſhould certainly undergo the Flames of 
Purgatory, on Account of this indiſcreet Patent, and at the ſame Time, 
for having made bold to pray for the Soul of Trajan; a good, but an infidel 
Prince, 

But notwithſtanding this Sentence paſſed upon St. Gregory, and Engliſh An En- 
Roman Catholic Lord, who died ſome Years ago at Rome, would, by all 84/7 Lord 


means, be buried in this Church, in order to be certainly ſaved, He even r 


| bequeathed 12000 Crowns to the Convent for that Favour. This was, lit- Church, 
terally, purchaſing Heaven for Money, and verifying what Mantuanus had for Money 


ſaid Lib. III. Calamit. 


— Jenalia nobis 
Templa, Sacerdotes, Altaria, ſacra, coronæ, 
Ienes, Thura, preces, Calum eſt venale, Deuſque. 


Oar Antiquary, who is a Man of Honour, and has ſpent the greateſt Part Remark- 
of his Life in this City, told me, that he had formerly ſeen in the ſame able Verſes 
Church of St. Gregory, and near the before- mentioned Patent, a ſmall Pan- en the 
nel, whereon were wrote, in large Gothic Characters, theſe curious Verſes, eee 
which I ſhall ſet down here, both on Account of the exquiſiteneſs of the Style, Things. 


and of their confirming what Mantuanus ſays of the Venality of the moſt 
ſacred Things in his Church. 


Hic des devote, Coeleſtibus aſſocio te, 
Ergo venitote gentes de Sede remote, 
Teprecor accelera, ſpargas hic dum potes era, ; 
Et fic re vera ſecure Coelica ſpera. 
O fi tu ſtires quantum data profit tibi res, 
Tu juxta vires donares quod dare quires 
Te miſer d poena dum tempus habes aliena, 
N tibi fit poene venia, fit aperta Crumena. 
Conſors coeleſtis Fabrice, qui porrigit, eſt is; 

Ex hoc fum teſtis, vos hic mundare poteſtis. 3 
Hic datur exponi Paradiſus venditioni 
Currant ergo boni, rapientes culmina thron:. 

Hic ſi large des, in coelo fit tua ſedes. 

Qui ſeris hic parce, parcè comprendit in arce. 
Qui lardas! tantum nummi mihi des aliquantum, 
Nam tu pro nummo gaudebis in ethere ſumimo. 


1707. The ſame Antiquary aſſured us likewiſe, that he had heard a very em, 
O 5. 3. nent Biſhop ſay, while he lived with him, that theſe Lines were the very 
N ſame, which the Emiſaries of Pope Leo X. had put up in all the Churches 
bf Germany, where they kept a kind of an Office, in order to ſell their In. 
dulgences at the beſt Rate they could: That they were partly the Occa. 
ion of Lulber's high Provocation, and virulent preaching againſt this moſt 
infamous Monopoly. And as to their being taken away, out of the Church 
of St. Gregory, he could not tell the true Reaſon of it, except it was for feat 
People ſhould fancy, that that Pope was himſelf the Author of theſe wretched 
Verſes, 
An "mige In one of the Chapels, is ſeen the Image of the Holy Virgin, who ſpoks 
fees to St. Gregory in his own Houſe, above 1200 Years ago. She holds the 
. Child 7% in her Arms, and the Child has a Book in its Hand. They 
8 650 gi. both have a Crown on their Heads, and a Pearl Necklace about their Necks, 
This Image is painted in Freſco, and ſtands in a Nich of White Marble, 
covered with a Glaſs and a Courtain. On the Side of this Nich, is an ex. 
cellent Picture of Aunibal Carrache, repreſenting St. Gregory upon his Knees, 
and turning himſelf towards the Image, in order to anſwer her Speech 
to him, 
Stutueof Upon the Altar of another Chapel coaſecrated to St. Hlvia, Mother of 
Sr 63/324, St. Gregory, ſtands her white Marble Statue, and placed there by the famous 
my & © Cardinal Baronius. It is reckoned a very fine Piece, and the Workmanſhi 
of Michael Angelo. The Paintings, in Freſco, of the Cieling are by Guido, 
who was employed to draw them by Cardinal Scipio Borgheſe. The Tomb 
of the Baronia Family, is likewiſe in this Chapel. 
In that of St. Andrew, and upon the two great Walls, are two other 
Paintings in Freſco, repreſenting the Scourging and Martyrdom of that 
Apoſtle. They were, tis ſaid, drawn out of a Kind of Rivalſhip, by two 
famous Artiſts, the firſt by Dominican, the ſecond by Guide, and both are 
highly eſteemed by the Skilfull, 
Another There is another Chapel called the Oratory of St. Barbe, wherein a Mar- 
Legend of ble Table is preſerved to this Day, which ſerved St. Gregory to entertain 
eng, daily twelve Poor, in Memory of the twelve Apoſtles. The Story adds, 
that he happened, one Day, to perceive thirteen Gueſts at his Table inſtead 
of twelve; upon which, he aſked the Stranger, in private, who he was; 
but, inſtead of anſwering his Queſtion, he only touched his Eyes, the Ef- 
fect whereof was, that St. Gregory immediately ſaw in the Perſon of this 
Man, an Angel of the Lord ſurrounded with bright Rays of Light, who 
told him, that Feſus Chriſt had ſent him from Heaven, to repreſent his Per- 
ſon, and thus honour his Table, and reward his Hoſpitality, This edify- 
ing Account is painted in Freſco by Viviano, upon the Wall of the Oratory ; 


and in Memory of that wonderful Event, the following Lines were engraven 
on the before-mentioned Table : Te 


Brs 
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Bis ſenos hic Gregorius paſcebat Egentes, O05. z. 
Angelus & decimus tertius accubuit. ED 


But this is not all: Cardinal Baronius, who had choſen St. Gregory for His Statue 
his heavenly Patron, in order to make a ſtronger Impreſſion upon religious eected by 
Souls, and the more to convince them of the Truth of this Miracle, ka 
1145, I ſay, under the Popedom of Clement VIII, cauſed a beautiful Statue 
of this Saint to be placed above the ſaid Table. Tis of White Marble, in 
a Pontifical Habit, and fitting on a red Marble Chair, with a Holy Ghoſt, 
in the Form of a Dove, at his right Ear; becauſe the Legend of this holy 
Man, politively ſays, that the third Perſon of the Trinity, uſed frequently to 
converſe with him in that Shape. 

By the by, this Pope Gregory, ſo holy, ſo extraordinarily favoured by Hea- He was 
ven, is the very Man who, ſtrictly ſpeaking, laid the Foundation of the im- the Foun- 
menſe Grandeur to which his Succeſſors raiſed themſelves by Degrees, Ec- _— ra "me 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtorians are unanimous in aſſerting this Fact. The Poet Man- 2 
tuanus goes farther, by ſaying that he raiſed the Power of the Clergy in ge- Popes. 
neral, even in his own Time, to a very high Pitch; that he very much 
contributed to the eſtabliſhing of Monkery ; and, in ſhort, that he coined 
many Innovations, which he introduced into the divine Worſhip. Here 


are his Words: 


— — Palrimonia factis 
Grandia Coenobits tribuit; potuitque putari 
Decoxiſſe : tulit piceo veſtita cucullo 
Tempora, purpureas veſtes perteſus & aurum. 
Hic docuit cantare choros; meliciſque animavit 
Verba notis; ſacriſque dedit formamque, modumque, 
Atque Sacerdotii decus uſque in Sydera miſit. 


To all this I cannot forbear adding, that it is likewiſe this ſame holy His infa. 
Pope, who has ſo extravagantly, and ſo ſhamefully praiſed the infamous mous bo- 
Phocas, that moſt abominable Tyrant, comparable to the vileſt Wretcheg haviour 
for debauchery and cruelty. And this he did only out of a baſe Reſent- om” x 

ment againſt the good Emperor Maurice, kindled in his Heart merely be. wh 
cauſe he had ſuffered the Patriarch of Conſtantinople to take upon him the 
Title of Oecumenical Biſhop ; which Title, however, was beſtowed upon 
Boniface III. his Succeſſor, by that very vile Emperor Phocas, and greedily 
received by the Pope. 0 

Having view'd the Church of St. Gregory, we went to ſee the ancient rempc ot 
Temple of Faunus Capripes, raiſed and dedicated to that Deity by the Em- Fauna: 
peror Claudius, but ſince conſecrated to the Proto-Martyr St. Stephen by Pope C 
dumplicius, in the Year 467. *Tis called St. Stephano Rotondo, by reaſon of 
ts circular Form; and it gives a Title to one of the Cardinals, 

. . The 
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1707. The Roof of this Church is ſupported by twenty Columns of Granite in 
07796. 3. the firſt Row, and by thirty four in the Second, beſides the two very large 
arte hang ones which ſapport the Arch, Between theſe two laſt ſtands the high Altar 
Now upon which is a wooden Tabernacle five Stories high, wrought and given 
Cavreh of by a Germs living at Bolzane, who was a Baker by Trade. This Piece is ſo 
St. Ste. very beautiful that many People take it to be the Workmanſhip of the cele. 


ee brated Michael Angelo, and that none of the ableſt Sculptors in Rome durſt 


fires. ever attempt to make one like it, 
The two Pictures, repreſenting the Slaughter of the Innocents, and the 
Madonna of the ſeven Aflictions, or tormenting Pains, are by TempeJtq, 
The Light comes into the Church only through a ſingle Hole which 
is on the Top of the Roof, Tis embelliſhed, all around, with painted 
Hiſtories of the Martyrdom of many Saints who have ſuffered Death under 
perſecuting Emperors. All theſe Pictures are in Fre/co, and by the Hand of 
the Cavaliero Pomeranzi, This Church belongs to the College of the Ger. 
man Jeſuits. 

A . Pretty near it ſtands part of the Agua Claudia Aqueduct. As we went 

cient Tri- along, we paſſed under a large Arch, which, in all Probability, was for- 

umphal merly a Triumphal Arch. A Remnant of an Inſcription, to be ſeen upon 

Arch. it, confirmed me in that Opinion, Here it is: 


P. CoRrNELIVvS. P. F. DOLA BELLA. cos. 
C. JVNIVS. c. F. SILANVS. FLAMEN. MARTIAL, 
. 1 
FACIVNDVM CVRAVERVNT, IDEMQYE PROBAVERVNT. 


Church of The Church of St. Maria in Dominica, is ſaid to have been raiſed by a 
St. rag Roman Lady, whoſe Name was Ciriaca, on Part of the Ruins of the Man- 
,  fiones Albane, Her Father having built his Houſe upon them, ſhe very 
dievoutly converted it into a Church, by making conſiderable Alterations in 
the Building. Leo X, the ſelf-ſame Pope who uſed to call the Goſpel), 

the Fable of Chriſt, repaired this Structure. It is alſo called St. Maria della 
Navicula, on Account of a ſmall Marble Bark or Veſſel ſtanding upon a 
Pedeſtal before the Church, and placed there ex voto, as it is ſaid, by a Per- 

fon who, in a great Storm, had recommended himſelf to this Madonna, and 

by her «ak ſaved his Life. This Church likewiſe gives a Title to a 
Cardinal, 


Another From it, we went to another called the Church of the Four holy crowned 
Church = Marhrs, belonging to a Charity-Houſe for poor Orphans, and governed 
eke o by Nuns, The Church and Hoſpital are built on the fame Place where 

anciently ſtood the Caſtra Peregrina, ſo named, becauſe the Soldiers, who 


were Strangers, and ſerved on board the Roman Fleets, uſed to be quartered 
in them. | 


Auguſtus 
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Auguſtus maintained two Fleets at all Times, the one at Ravenna, and the 1707. 
other at the Promontory of Miſenum. But that he might, in Time of 9% z. 
Peace, and upon great Emergencies, eaſily draw theſe Marine Soldiers of Ba 
both Fleets to Rome, he raiſed two very ſpacious Buildings, the one on C, 
Mount Coelius to quarter thoſe of the Miſenum Fleet, and the other in the Peregrino, 
Jranſtiberina Regio, or Ward, for thoſe of Ravenna. And becauſe theſe Sol- 777 their 
diers were not Roman Citizens, theſe Buildings were called Caſtra Peregrine. © 
In after Ages, Tiberius, Caracalla and Diocletian, cauſed ſeveral others to be 
erected, not only for the Marines, but alſo for the Pretorian Soldiers. 

The four Martyrs, from whom this Church is named, were at firſt name- Bodies of 
leſs themſelves z but Pope Leo IV, who drew their Bodies out of the Cata- ſeveral 
combs of St. Laurence, was pleaſed to chriſten them as he thought fit, and ta Mtv: 
beſtow upon them the Names of St. Severus, St. Severian, St. Carpophorus, 
and St, Victorinus. Their ſacred Corpſes are kept under the high Altar; 
together with four others, who were all Sculptors by Profeſſion, and mar- 
tyrized for not complying with the Orders of the cruel Emperor Decius, 
who had commanded them to make Statues of his Heathen Gods. But ia 
return to Mount Coelius. 


In the midſt of the before mentioned Caſtra Peregrina, ſtood anciently a O. 4. 
Temple conſecrated to Jupiter Peregrinus, with an Oak of a prodigious Size Temple 
before its Entrance, called by the Romans, Arbor Sancta, or the Holy Tree. aurxable 
When the Officers or Soldiers, belonging to the Fleet, returned victorious Oak in 
from an Expedition, their Commanders uſed to give to each of them, by the C 
Way of Reward and Encouragement, a ſmall Twig of that Tree, folded in ?“ Sie. 
the Manner of a Crown, So true it is, that in all Ages, Sovereigns have 
found Ways and Means to feed the Vanity and Ambition of their Subjects 
by mere Trifles, and to turn and wind their weak Minds, according to 
their own Fancy, by the moſt inſignificant Feathers. 

On the Side of the Caſtra Peregrina, was the Armamentorium, or Store- The A. 
Houle, wherein were kept the Arms, and other like Things, for the Uſe wer. 
of the Soldiery. A little farther ſtood a large Structure called Ludus Gal- V and 
licus, where they learned and performed their military Exerciſes, But all Gallas 
theſe Pieces of Antiquity are, long ſince, dwindled away to nothing. 

Inſtead of them, we only ſee a Houſe and Gardens on that ſame Spot, The F. 
known by the Name of Villa Mattei, belonging to the Duke of that Name, atree | 
who is of a very ancient Family. The Head of that Houſe is Dom Alexam ceicribe. 
der Mattei, Duke de Giove, a young Gentleman; and his Mother, Dozza 
Eugenia, is Siſter to Cardinal Spada. This Seat was begun by Ciriaco Mas- 
lei, and conſiderably improved by his Succeſſors. Tis, at leaſt, two Miles 
in Circumference, and embelliſhed with ſeveral Avenues, and Groves of 
Cypres and Bay Trees. That leading to the Palace is extremely ſhady ; fo 
that, in the greateſt Heats, one may breathe there a very cool and refreſh- 
vg Air, 


4B 2 I am 
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1707. I am fully perſuaded that in none of the neighbouring Vla's, ſuch a vaſt 

0:6. 4. Number of antique Marble Tombs and Urns are to be ſeen as here. I have 

FIT counted upwards of Seventy, All ranged very orderly in one ſingle Place. 

The Gar- As to Fountains, and Jets of Water, there is a great Variety of them, not 

den:. only in the ſeveral Groves, but in many other Parts, even under the diffe- 
rent Stair-Caſes, where they lay concealed in order to wet thoſe that go up 
or down. | | 

Fountain The principal Fountains, however, are thoſe of Alas, who carries the 

Globe upon his Shoulders; of Hercules fighting the Hydra; of the Tritons, 

and other Sea Monſters; and another, whoſe Waters mount to the very 
Top of two Columns above forty Foot high, and produce a moſt beauti- 
ful Caſcade in their Fall. | 

A fine . There is likewiſe a handiome enough Labyrinth, and a Place called the 

antique Thea!re of Alexander the Great, by reaſon of a Colyfian Statue of that Con- 

Obehsk. queror. In the Middle of that Theatre is an Obeliſk thirty ſix Roman 
Palms high, without the Pedeſtal, and loaded with Herogliphical Figures. 
It is made up of only two Pieces, and was erected in this Place by Ciriaco 
Mattei, to whom it was given as a Preſent by the Roman Magiſtracy, It is 
{aid to be one of thoſe that formerly ſtood in the Field of Mars. 

An Before this Obeliſk, is an antique Marble Tomb adorned with a Bas- 

0 relief, which repreſents the Muſes ſinging Verſes in Praiſe of Hercules. The 

" Tomb may be ten Palmes long, four broad, and five in heighth, We were 

told, that the following Inſcription was formerly ſeen upon it, 


PIN ARIVS. PanTERvs. 
OpPIAE. LVCIAE. MIRSINAE. 


Great Tn the Middle of a Square, where ſeveral Avenues or Groves end, ſtands 

S.., a Column of Oriental Granite, on the Top of which has been put a Bronze 

dates. Eagle, which is the Arms of the Mattei Family. As to Statues, there is 

a great Plenty of them up and down the Gardens. Beſides thoſe of the 

Fountains, which J have already mentioned, two, in particular, ſeemed to 

me extremely beautiful, namely, thoſe of Tiberius and Trajan ſtanding in 

Niches. The laſt, however, is moſtly eſteemed by the Connoiſſeurs. 

Deſcrip- If the Gardens of this Villa are very pleaſant, I can aſſure you, that the 

don of the Houſe, though of a middling Size, contains no leſs Curioſities. Its Front 

Houle. is adorned with antique Bas-reliefs, ſome Statues, a Buſt of Annibal; and a 
Bronze Head of Nero over the Door. : 5 . 

lis ſeveral In the firſt Room are the following and highly valued Statues, of Seneca; 

Apart- , of an Amazon; of Agrippina, Nero's Mother; of Hadrian; of Antoninus 

wer Nm. Pius; and of Apollo, who fleas poor Marſyas. This Groupe is Modern, and 

ber ef Cu- by the Hand of Olivieri. There are alſo the Statues of Marcus Aurelius, of 

rioſities in Brutus, of Plenty, of Commodus on Horſeback, the beautiful Buſt of Penle- 
mem. lea Queen of the Amazons z and the Skeleton of a Bronze Horſe. OY 
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The ſecond Room contains the Statue of Antinous, the Venus Ericina, the 1707. 
Satyr who draws a Thorn out of Silenus's Foot, a Ceres, a fine Modern O06 4. 
Venus, by Olivieri, Silenus upon an Aſs, the fine green Porphiry Ta- — 
ble, the only one in Rome. A ſimilar Table was brought into France, © 
form 1taly, by Cardinal de Bouillon. Here is alſo a very beautiful Andro- 
meda, of the ſame Olivieri. 
In the third Chamber, is a moſt curious Table of patched Work, and 
made up of an Infinity of all Sorts of Oriental Stones; the line Groupe of 
Brutus and Porcia, and a Head of Julius Ceſar. 
The moſt curious Things to be ſeen in the fourth are, the fine Marble 
Head of Cicero, which is thought to have been made in his own Life- time; 
the Buſts of Tiberius, and Lacius Verus. 
In the fifth are, a rare Vaſe of Oriental Jaſper ; the Statue of Agripprna, 
of Domitia, of Thalia, of a Gladiator, and an antique Marble Tomb. 
The ſixth, is chiefly adorned with the Buſt of the God Serapis, of Egyp- 
tian Stone; the Heads of Adrian, Antoninus Pins, Marcus Aurelius, Cara- 
calla; the beautiful Buſt of Fauſtina the Younger, that of Geta, and the 
Statue of Lucius Verus. The fine Groupe of three ſmall Children ſleeping, 
and embracing one another, is none of the leaſt Pieces among that great Va- 
riety of Curioſities. Fire 
To conclude ; the Villa Mattei is, in many Reſpects, a delightful Place, Situation 
and may very well cope with ſeveral of the fineſt in and about Rome. The 7 408 
Air of it is reckoned very good; and its Proſpects are extremely agreeable, * * 
both towards the Country and the great Circus, 
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CHAP: LVII. 


Rome. The Church of St. John de Lateran, and Oricis of its Name, 
A Fountain, and a remarkable Obeliſe. Hiftory of St. John de Latc- 
ran, and its chief Curigſities. Several ſingular Foiteple, Vaſt Number 
of Relics in this Church, and, in particular, the Præputium of Jeſus 
Chriſt, Four Bronze Columns, and various Opinions of the Auti- 

quarians concerning them, Ti be Popes Cloſe-Stools kept in the ſame 
urch, and curious Obſervations on their true or pretended wad 
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IGHLY delighted with the Sight of this Seat, we went to view the 8 
Church of St. John de Lateran, ſo called, by reaſon of its being raiſed deLateray, 
in the ſame Place where anciently ſtood the Houſe of Plautus Lateranus, and Ori 
who was put to death by the Emperor Nero's Order, at the ſame Time that _ 
Caſſius Longinus received the like Sentence from that barbarous Monſter. 
Lucan and Seneca, as every one knows, were uſed in the fame manner, pro- 
bably on account of their great Wealth. Tacitus relates that Tragical 1 li- 
ſtory at full length, and 9 likewiſe mentions it in his tenth S. 
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1:07. a | 11 
. Temporibus diris igitur juſſuque Neronis CORE" | al 
7 ng Longinum, & 17 | Socks predivitis hortos | I = 
Claufit, & egregias Lateranorum obſidet ædes 4 I ; 
Tota cobors. | 3 bro 
Hiſtory of But Lateranus was diſpatched with ſo much precipltancy, that the Tyrant = 
1 would not allow him ſo much as an Inſtant to ſee and embrace his Children 4 Th 
al, before his Death. This hard Fate he had, in ſome meaſure, well deſerved, 4 
on account of his baſe Flatteries towards Nero, which he carried to an into- 3 
lerable Degree, For even when appointed Conſul, he was not aſhamed 4 
ro imitate his mad Maſter, in turning Coachman, and driving Chariots 4 
along the Streets of Rome and the Flaminian Road. This is alſo related by 4 
Juvenal in his eighth Satyr, where he very pleaſantly banters the Conſul on 4 
account of his mean Spirit in that Reſpect. | 3 
Preter majorum Cineres atqus ofſa, volucri | 
Carpento rapitur pinguis Lateranus, & ipſe, * 
75 rotam ſtringit mute ſufflamine Conſul : '# 
| ofte quidem; fed Luna videt ; fed fidera teſtes 23 
a Intendunt oculos. Finitum tempus bonoris 4 
Cum fuerit, clara Lateranus luce flagellum 4 
Sumet, & occurſum nuſquam trepidabit amici 3 
Jam ſenis, ac virgd prior annuet, atque maniples 4 
Solvet, & infundet jumentis bordea laſſis. . 
Intered dum lanatas, toruwmque juvencum 54 
More Numæ cædit Jovis ante allaria, jurat AF 
Solam Eponam * & facies olida ad Præſepia piftas, 3 
However, 'tis from this pitiful Wretch, that the moſt celebrated Church 4 1 
in Rome, next to St. Peter's, (and which is called the Head, and the Mo- 4 tho 
ther of all the other Churches) has borrowed its Name. $64 z arts 
A Foun- In going towards it, one ſees, in a handſome enough Square, a Fountain 9 Inſc 
zain, anda adorned with the Figure of St. John the Evangeliſt, made by Order of 4 | 
Obel. Pope Paul V. and ſtanding at the Foot of the largeſt of all the Obeliſks in 
k. Rome. *Tis a hundred and twelve Feet high, not including the Pedeſtal, of 
Egyptian Granite, and loaded with Hierogliphs, like that of the Square 
called del Popolo. If we may believe Father Krier, this Obeliſk was made 
by Order of King Rameſes (whoſe chief Actions, *tis ſaid, are repreſented 
by the hierogliphical Figures) and erected in the great City of Thebes, fo 
famous for its hundred Gates; that is, in the Year of the World 275 75 
ana 1297 Years before Chriſt. So that, according to this learned Feſuit's 
Calculation, this Obeliſk has been upwards of three thouland and four Years ; Ml 
wy in ſtant 
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in Being. What a prodigious Skill in Antiquity muſt a Man have, to be 1707. 
able to trace out ſuch obſcure Facts, and come to the Knowledge of the very 94%. 4. 
Original of Things Romt. 

Laſſels ſays, that Conſtantin the Emperor ordered this fine Piece to be Its In- 

brought to Rome; but he is certainly miſtaken, for it was Conſtantius his {criptionss 
Son. Had he been at the Trouble of reading two Inſcriptions engraven in 
large Letters on the Pedeſtal, he would. not have fallen into that Error, 


They are as follows. 


J. 
Fr. CONSTANTINVS M Ax. AVG, CHRISTIANA Fl- 
' DEI VINDEX ET ASSERTOR, OBELISCVM AB 
AGYPTIO REGE, IMPVRO VOTO SOLI DEDICATVM, 
SEDIBVS AVVLSVM SVIS, PER NILVM TRANSFER- 
RI ALEXANDRIAM JVSSIT, VT NOVAM ROMAM AB 


SE TVNC CONDITAM EO DECORARET MONY- 
MENTO, 


II. 

FI. Coxs r ANT IVS AVG. CONSTANTINI AVG. FIL I Vs, 
OBELISCVM APATRE LOCO S vo MOTVM, DIV YE A- 
LEXANDRI/Z JACENTEM, TRECENTORVM REMIGVM 
IMPOSITVMNAVIMIRANDZ VASTITATIS, PER Ma- 
RE TIBERIMQVE MAGN1S MOLIBVS ROMAM CONVEC- 
TAM,IN CIRCO MAXIMO PONENDVM S. P. QR. D. D. 


It was Dominicus Fontana, a Milaneſe, and a very famous Architect, who 3 
raiſed this fine Obelifk, which had lain down for many Years ; as he did cy 


iſed. 
thoſe of the Squares of St. Peter and del Popolo. This was performed, and 2288 


at a very great Expence, by Order of Pope Sixtus V. as appears from an 


Inſcription which is likewiſe on the Pedeſtal, in the following Words: 


Sixtus V. Pont. Max. Obeliſcum hunc ſpecie eximia, tem- 
porum calamitate fractum, Circi Maximi ruinis humo li- 
mogque altè demerſum, multa impenſa extraxit, hunc in 
locum magno labore tranſtulit, formæque priſtinæ accurate 
reſtitutum, cruci invitiſime dicavit Anno M. D.LXXXVII. 
Pont. IV. 


Eques Dominicus Fontana erevit. 


The Church of St. John de Lateran was built, as it is pretended, by Con- 


anti 1 Hiſtory of 
fantin the Great, and, on that Account, called Baſlica Conſtantiana. The St. h, 


St, Fohn 


Barbarian Nations invading Tra), in after Times, entirely ruined it; and ac Lateran 
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1707. ſeveral Popes raifed it up again. In the Lear 1308, it was, for the moôſt 


0.266. 4. part, conſumed by Fire, and then repaired at the Charge of Pope Clement V. 


2, "who had tranſlated the Holy See to Avignon. Gregory XI. by a ſpecial Bull 


declared it Chief and Mother of all the Churches. Martin V. adorned it 


with very fine Paintings. Pius IV. cauſed its beautiful gilt Cieling to be 


made, and his Succeſſor Pius V. the Front, where are the two Steeples. In 
fine, Sixtus V. added to all this the Portico, and the great Lodge, from 
whence the public Bleſſing is given to the People by his Holineſs. 


To whom The Legend of this Church ſays, that as Conſtantin and Pope *Syluefter 


<opiecrat} were in ſuſpenſe about the Subject to whom they were to conſecrate it, they, 
8 all of a ſudden, perceived an Image of our Lord and Saviour placing itſelf 
in the Middle of the Choir; which Apparition made them reſolve, with- 
out any farther Heſitation, to dedicate it to the Redeemer of the World. 
This ſelf-ſame Image is ſtill to be ſeen in that very Place, where it has 
ſtood, for ſo many Ages, immoveable like a Rock, and beeen miraculouſly 
preſerved in the midſt of the Flames, which have, more than once, con- 
ſumed the whole Building, But notwithſtanding this great Prodigy, the 
Church has, over and above, been dedicated, in latter Ages, to the two 
Saints John, namely the Baprift, and the holy Evangeliſt. At this Rate, 
that ſacred Building is ſuperior to all the others of Europe for powerful Pa- 
trons. Beſides, we are told, that it is the beſt ſtock' d, of any without ex- 
ception, with efficacious and numerous Indulgences, and to that Degree, 
that the Author of the Roma Sana, did not ſcruple to ſay; that God A. 
mighty alone was able to count them. 


Cg-ioſities The Bronze Doors at the great Gate of this Building, are the very ſame 


on which formerly belonged to the Temple of Saturn, now Church of St. A. 


drian in the Campo Vaccino. Should I undertake to give yau a full Account 
of all the remarkable Particulars of this Church, -I could ſcarce avoid 


writing a whole Volume. Wherefore, I ſhall only ſay in general, 


that it contains an infinite Variety of Paintings of all Kinds, in Oil, 
Moſaic, and in Freſco, repreſenting the moſt memorable Actions of Con- 
ſtantin, and other Hiſtories. The Colgſian Statues of the twelve Apoſtles, 


all of white Marble, and each in a Nich, between two Columns of Yerd 
Antique, are none of the leaſt Ornaments of this Place; likewiſe, the Sta- 


tues of Elija, of Melchiſedech, of Maſes and Aaron by Flaminio Vacca, and 


Egidio Fiamingo. 


Epiaphs Among a vaſt many Tombs of Popes, Cardinals, and other great Men, 
TemarXxa- 


die e I took particular notice of two, which appeared to me remarkable by their 
their Sim. Simplicity. The firſt, is the Tomb of Martin V. of the Colonna Family. 
plicity. His Figure is there ſeen, on a Bronze Plate, and in a Pontifical Habit, with 


the following Inſcription : 


Martinus 


WWW 
bo 4 r r 


Martinus. P. P. v. Sedit annos X11, | 
; Mens. 111. Dies x11. obiitt, An, M.CCCC, 
xxxi. Dies * xx. Februarii. 
Temporum ſuorum filicitas, | 


The other Tomb is that of Cardinal Caraccioli, and in the ſame very 
ſimple Style, which all his Brethren ought to imitate. His Statue is in a 
lying Poſture, without a Cardinal's Cap or Hat, with this ſhort Epitaph: 
Memoria Bernardi Caraccioli Neap. S. R. E. Cardinalis, i. e. To the 
« Memory of Bernard Caraccioli of Naples, Cardinal of the holy Roman 
« Church,” 

This puts me in mind of another ſtill more Laconic which I ſaw, the other 
Day, in the Capuchin Church: *Tis the Epitaph of Cardinal Barberini, of 
S. Onuphrius, Brother to Pope Urban VIII, and who, by the by, was made 
Cardinal much againſt his Will. His Tomb is quite level with the Floor, 
without any the leaſt Ornament, and only theſe five ſhort Words upon it; 
Hic jacet Pulvis, Cinis, Nihil. Here lies Duſt, Aſhes, Nothing.“ An ad- 
mirable Epitaph indeed! and infinitely more ſuitable to human Frailty, 
than thoſe pompous, ridiculous ones, which are ſeen upon vaſt Numbers 
of other Tombs, : | 

The learned Laurentius Valla is alſo buried here; but his Epitaph is by 
no means fo ſhort, nor ſo full of Humility as the two former. It is as 


follows. 


Laurentio Vallae harum dium ſacrarum Canonico, Apbonſi 
Regis & Pontificis Max. Secretario Apoſtolicoque Scrip- 
tori. Qui ſua aetate omneis Eloquentia ſuperavit. Catha- 
rina mater Filio Pientiſ]. poſuit. Vixit Ann. L. obiit anno 
Domini M. ccc. Lxv. Calendis Auguſti. 

Laurens Valla jatet, Romanae gloria linguae, 
Primus enim docuit qua decet arte loqui, 


In Engliſh : 55 
„Jo Laurentius Valla Canon of this Church, ſometime Secretary to 
King Alfonſus and the Pope, and Apoſtolical Writer; who in Eloquence 
was equalled by none of his Cotemporaries. Catherine his Mother, erected 
te this Monument to her dear and loving Son. He died in the Year 1465. 
« Here lies Laurence Valla, ſo famous for his maſterly Skill in the Latin 
Tongue. He was the firſt who taught to ſpeak it with Purity and Ele- 


„ gance.“ 


* 


C 
& 


LA 


Among the many learned Works of this celebrated Author, 1s reckoned a 
very judicious and ſolid Diſſertation againſt the pretended Donation of the 


Emperor Conftantin. 
("POL it; 4 C The 
* Inſtead of Die. + Inſtead of Felicitas. | 


Tomb 
and Epi- 
taph of 


Laurent. 


Valla. 
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1707 The Legend of Pope Sylveſter, the great Friend of that Prince, poſitive. 
0%. 4: ly aſſerts, that he placed upon the high Altar of this Church, a wooden 
Rolle” Altar, to be ſeen there to this very Day, on which St. Peter and ſeveral of 
A curious his Succeſſors had ſaid Maſs, After ſuch a Demonſtration, how can your 
Altar, and ſtubborn Heretics ſtill maintain, that Maſs was unknown in the primitive 
the Heads Ages of Chriſtianity ? Here are alſo ſhewn, in a magnificent Tabernacle, 
pol va above the ſaid high Altar, the true Heads of St. Peter and St. Paul. A 


St. Paul. Modern Traveller * adds; that their Complexion and the Features of their 


Faces, are almsſt as if they were yet alive. I ſuppoſe they appeared ſo to 


the Eyes of his Faith, for I could not perceive any thing like it. 
Vait Pious Souls may be comforted by the Sight of an Infinity of other pre- 
1 cious Relics preſerved in this Church. Here is a Lift of the moſt remark- 
Relics. able among them: The Ark of the Covenant, with the Tables of the 
Law; The Rods of Moſes and Aaron; the Altar on which St. John the 
Baptiſt ſaid Maſs in the Deſart; the Meaſure of the Size of Feſus Chriſt; 
one of his Shirts made by his own Mother; the Table uſed by him at the 
Inſtitution of the Sacrament ; the Cloth wherewith he wiped his Diſciples 
Feet after he had waſhed them; the Purple Gown given him by Pate, 
all over ſtained with his Blood; a Vaal full of that Blood and Water which 
came out of his Side; the Column on the Top of which the Cock crowed 
when St. Peter denied our Saviour; another Column which ſplit at his 
Death; the Porphiry Stone, on which the Soldiers caſt Lots about Part of 
his Garment ; the Head of Zacharias Father of St. John the Baptiſt; a 
Tooth of St. Peter; a broil'd Shoulder of St. Laurence; St. Stephen's 
Cloaths bedaubed with his own Blood; and a great many others, too long 
to enumerate, and which are exhibited to religious People on the chief 
r 5 
Particu- They alſo pretend to have the Preputium, or Foreſkin of Feſus Chriſt. 
wy = But Dr. Laſſels ſeems to deny it; for he ſays, That at the laſt Sacking 
of J. C. of Rome, ſome of the Conſtable of Bourbon's Soldiers took it away; with 
this remarkable Circumſtance, that while they had it, they were uneaſy 
« Night and Day and could not ſleep ; ſo that they were forced, at laſt, 
% to leave this ſacred Relic at Calcata, a ſmall Town about fifteen Miles 
e from this City. I paſſed one Day, ſays he, through that Town, where I was 
very kindly entertained by the Lord of the Mannor. The next Day. I had the 
good Fortune of ſeeing this moſt valuable Relic, which is kept in a Cryſtal Box, 
whereof the Lord has one Key, and the Parſon of the Pariſh the other. How 
this Account may be reconciled with the Notion they have at St. John de 
Lateran, I cannot imagine. | | 5 
Obſerva- As to the Relic itſelf, conſidering the Nature of it, I do not eaſily ap- 
ton upon prehend how People endowed with a ſmall Degree of Common Senſe, but 
oe more particularly a Man of ſome Knowledge, like Mr. Laſſels, can make 
ſuch a rout about it. What ludicrous Ideas muſt it not raiſe in the Specta- 


tor's Mind, when he ſees Crowds of religious Folks, eſpecially Women and 


Fcuvin de Rochefort, 


_ throuwh TTAL x. 561 
Maids, venerating, and perhaps devoutly kiſſing this moſt extraordinary 1707. 

Kind of Relic? For my Part, and in Charity to theſe poor Creatures, I C. + 

am apt to think, that in doing this, not unlike the Samaritans of Old, they No N. 

worſhip what they know not, and that ſcarce one in ten Thouſand has the leaſt 

Notion of what a Præputium really is. But to return. 

The greateſt Curioſity of this Church, at leaſt, in my Opinion, is the Four 7c. 

four gilt Bronze Columns at the Altar of the Holy Sacrament. *Tis di- 8 
verting enough to hear the various Opinions of the Roman Antiquaries 
concerning theſe Columns. Some will tell you, that Auguſtus had them 
made out of the Raſtra, or Ships Heads taken at the Battle of Actium, 
fought againſt Anuthom and Cleopatra: Others, that they belonged to the 
Temple of Solomon; others, that Sy//a took them out of Jupiter Olym- 
picus's Temple at Athens, and brought them to Rome. Others, in ſhort, 
will have it, that they were made at Rome by Domitian's Order, and placed 
in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, after it had been conſumed by Fire, 
and rebuilt at his Charge. But here is a fifth Opinion, and the moſt co- 
mical that ever was heard of, Two modern Travellers think, and tell in 
the moſt ſerious manner ; That theſe Columns are bollow, and were brought 
from Jeruſalem #o this City by Veſpaſian, after he bad filled them with ſacred 
Earth of Jeſus Chriſt's holy Sepulcbre *. Such kind of tip-top Nonſenſe is 
perfectly diverting; and that's the Reaſon I, now and then, make bold to 
inſert Samples of it into my Journal. 

The Clſe-S/vols kept here in the Cloiſters, are famous all over the World, The Pope: 
T hole, who maintain the Story of Pope Joan, pretend that they were made Cloſe- 
immediately after her Death, ad explorandum ſexum Pontificis, i. e. In N 
« Order to put the new elected Pope to a Trial, and know whether he was 
% a Man or a Woman.“ On the Contrary, thoſe who deny the Fact af- 
firm, that it has been cuſtomary, in all former Ages, to cauſe the new Popes 
to ſit on theſe Stools, with this ſole Intent, to put them in mind, in the 
midſt of their Grandeur, of the Infirmities human Nature is ſubject to. 

The firſt never fail, in Support of their Opinion, to produce a famous Comical 
and very ſmart Epigram, made by Jobannes Pannonius, Biſhop of the Fiue Reflexion 

Churches in Hungary, upon this Subject. Here it is. apon them 


Femina, Petre, tua quondam auſa ſedere Cathedra 
Orbi terrarum jura verenda dedit. 

Hinc compreſſa quidem mullos latuiſſet in annos, 
Fatta foret partu ni mani ſeſta novo. 

Poſt bac Roma diu ſimili fibi cavit ab aſtu, 
Pontificum arcanos querere ſuela ſinus 

Nec poterat quiſquam reſerantes æthera claves 
Non exploratis ſumere tefticutis. 

Cur igitur noſtro mos hic jam tempore ceſſat ? 
Ante probat quod ſe quilibet eſſe marem. 


® Touvin de Rochęſort, and the Anonymous Author of Travels, Or. 
| 4C2 
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1707. This Epigram contains the Story of Pope Jon, and an Account of the 
Ode 4. above-mentioned Trial of the Pope's Manhood. But then it concludes with 
Rowe, this Point, or ſatyrical Reflexion upon the Roman Pontifsin general: by, 
aſks the Author, has this Cuſtom, or Trial been laid afide ſome time ſince ® The 
plain Reaſon of it is, ſays he, in Anſwer to that Queſtion, becauſe all Popes, 
in latter Ages, have taken particular care to give the Public, long before their 
Election, ſenſible Proof's of their being real MEN. n 
Confuted The oppoſite Party call theſe Reflexions malicious and ſcandalous. In 
ee their Opinion, the Cloſe-Stools in Queſtion are of a very ancient Date, pre- 
R. Catho- tending they belonged to ſome of the Roman Baths, and were brought 
lics, hither (when and by whom they cannot tell) for the above-mentioned Uſe 
namely, for the new Pope to ſit upon, in order to recall to his Mind, that 


for all his high Dignity, he is ſtill, like the loweſt of his fellow Creatures, 


ſubject to the moſt humbling Infirmities of human Life. This Opinion 
they ſupport by a very plauſible Argument, i. e. by an Article of the Ce- 
remonial Forms, which are obſerved at the Inſtallation of the Popes, and may 

be ſeen in Manuſcript at the Vatican Library. 
A curious For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I ſhall here ſet down the whole Paſ- 
Paſſage on ſage. Adquam ( Porticum Lateranenſem) perveniente Papa, Prior & Canonici 
= Sub. faciunt eum ſedere in quadam ſede marmorea, que vocatur . ſtercoraria; ad quam 
"MM" venientes Cardinales honorifice elevant eum, ut vere dicere poſſit ſuſcitat de pul- 


vere egenum, & de ſtercore erigit pauperem. Poſtea deducitur uſque ad portam 


Ecclgſiæ S. Sylveſtri ubi ſunt duo ſedes porphyree, & primo ſedet in una que eft 
ad dextram, ubi Prior Baſilicæ dat ei ferulam & claves in quibus defignatur po- 


teſtas correctionis & regiminis, item claudendi & aperiendi, ligandi atque fol- 


vendi, & cum ipſa ferula & clavibus accedit ad aliam ſedem ſimilem que eſt ad 
iniſtram, & tunc reſtituit eidem Priori ferulam & claves, & incipit ſedere in 
illa ſecunda ſede; & poſtquam aliquantulum ſederit, idem Prior cingit idem Do- 


mino Pape Zonam de ſerico rubro; & dum in ipſa ſede ſedet, recipit officiales 


Palatii ad pedes & ad oſculum; & in iſtis duabus ſedibus debet Papa tahiter fe 


Babere, ut videatur incumbere inter duos lectulos, ſcilicet inter Principatum Petri 
& Doktrinam Pauli, c. 6, 


The Pop:s I conclude this Article, by obſerving to you, that it is in this Church of 
gong St. 7ohn de Lateran, that the Pope, after he has been worſhiped by the Car- 


4 Lareran dinals at that of St. Peter, takes Poſſeſſion of his new Dignity z and that 
the Clergy belonging to it has the firſt Rank in all public Proceſſions what- 


foever. Among the vaſt Number of Paintings to be ſeen in it, none is fo 


much eſteemed by the beſt Judges, as an Annunciation by Michael Angelo 
Buonarota, 1 5 | 1 55 


> 
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CHAP. LVII | Ro.” 


Rome. The Baptiſtary of Conſtantin ; its Chapels and Paintings. 
Palace of Sixtus V. turned into an Hoſpital, The SanQa Scala, 
and the Sancta Sanctorum, two remarkable Places, and their Sin- 
gularities, Ruins of the Amphitheatrum Caſtrenſe. Church and 
Convent of the Holy Croſs, and a ſubterraneous Chapel, The Eſqui- 
line Mount, and its Hiſtory. Several Antiquities there. Church of 
St. Martin in Monte, and another under the ſame. That of St. 
Peter in the Chains, ludicrous Origin of that Name. Several Tombs in 
this Church, particularly that of Cardinal Sadolet. His Hiſtory and 
Epitaph. Magnificent Mauſoleum of Pope Julius II. 


ROM St. John de Lateran, we went to ſee the Baptiſtary of Conſtan- The Bap- 
tin, to whom, by the by, the illuſtrious Laſſels does the honour of H of 
calling him, his worthy Countryman. The Halians call this Place S. Giovanni 5, = 
in Fonte, and pretend it was there that the ſaid Emperor was baptized by? © 
St. Sylveſter. Eight Porphiry Columns ſupport this Structure, which, ac- 
cording to the Legend, formerly belonged to Pontius Pilate's Palace, and 
were brought hither from Jeruſalem. In the middle of it is the Lavacrum, 
or Kind of Bath, in which Conſtantin was chriſtened. It is ſurrounded by 
a Marble Baluſtrade, and one goes down to the Water by four Steps. The 
Cupola is ſupported by Marble Columns, and painted all over by the Cele- 
brated Andrea Sacchi; but the Paintings in Freſco round the Baptiſtary, are 
by ſeveral Hands. The Apparition of the Croſs to Conſtantin, is by Gia- 
cinto Gimignani ; the Battle and Triumph of that Prince by Camaſſei; the 
Deſtructions of the Pagan Idols by Carlo Mara!ti ;, and that repreſenting the 
Emperor ordering the ſeveral Papers preſented to him againſt the Niceas 
Fathers to be burat, is by the Hand of Carlo Magnoni. 
At one End of the Baptiſtary is a ſmall Chapel dedicated to St. John the Two 
Baptiſt, which Women, without exception, are forbid to enter, under any Chapels 
Pretence whatſoever. The Reaſon given for it is very remarkable, Tis n it. 
becauſe a Woman was the Cauſe of that holy Man's Death. His Statue, 
ſtanding upon the Altar, is the Workmanſhip of Donatello a Floren. ine. 
There is another Chapel, over againſt this, dedicated to St. Zobn the Evan- 
geliſt. The Hiſtory of the Saint, painted in Freſco, is by Tempeſta, and 
his Statue on the Altar by Batiſta della Porta. 

Henry the IVth King of France, having graciouſly returned the Abbey ꝑqueſtrian 
of Clerac, worth 10000 Crowns a Year, to the Chapter of St. ohn de La- Statue of 
teran, which was taken from them at the Time of the Civil Wars, they, K. Heu- 
in gratitude for this Favour, made him, by a ſingular Whim, — of J IV. 

3 | | their 
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1707. their Church, and erected, beſides, a beautiful Equeſtrian to his Memory, 

D. under che Portico of Sixtus V. But as it is in a Kind of Confinement, and 

Ron. Can only be ſeen through a Window covered with a Grate, the Waggs are 
apt to ſay here : That the Chapter put a great King of France into Priſon, for 
giving them a rich Abbey, which they were, by no means, in want f. 

Palace of This Place is behind the Palace raiſed by Sixtus V. on the Ruins of that 

i V., which Maximian had given his Daughter Fauſta, Wife to Conftantin, accord- 
ing to ſome Antiquaries. Others are of Opinion, that there was one large 
Hall left ſtanding of that Palace, wherein the Popes uſed formerly to hold 
their Privy Councils, and even all thoſe greater Aſſemblies known under 
the Name of Lateran Councils. Be that as it will, this Palace was ſeldom 
or never inhabited by Sixtus his Succeſſors. There was only a fingle fur- 
niſhed Apartment, to which the Popes retired when they came to officiate 
at the Church of St, John de Lateran. | 


rected The late Pope Innocent XII, who knew no other Nephews but the Poor, 


into a @enlarged this Building confiderably, at the Expence of upwards of a hun- 


Charity- 


long“ Ared thouſand Crowns; and having made a Settlement of three hundred 


thouſand more, for the Maintenance of all Sorts of Objects of Compaſſion, he 
maintained in it no leſs than four or five thouſand of them. But this good 
Pope's Charity was very ill rewarded; for moſt part of theſe Wretches ſoon 
grew weary of being confined, and gradually left the Houſe, where they 
wanted for nothing, and choſe to be at Liberty, and go a begging about the 
Streets, The preſent Pope has, in ſome Meaſure, filled up their Places, by 
ſending to that Hoſpital a vaſt Number of poor Girls, whom their Parents 
were not able to maintain, _ 40 1 
The Not far from this Building, is the famous Sancta Scala, or Holy Stair, fa 
2 named on account of eight and twenty white Marble Steps, by which, tis 
ko'y Stair, ſaid, Feſus Chriſt went up to Pontius Pilate's Houſe. Theſe Steps form 
a Stair-Caſe which is in the Middle of four others, all leading to a kind of 
Lodge or Box called Sancta Sanctorum. Monſieur Miſſon, by a groſs and 
unaccountable Miſtake, mentions only wo ſmall Slair-Caſes. The general 
Notion here is, that the Empreſs Helena ſent theſe twenty eight Steps from 
Feruſjalem to Rome, They were conveyed to this Place by Order of Six- 
tus V. who alſo raiſed the whole Building. 


Curious Nobody whatſoever is allowed to go up this Stair otherwiſe than on his 


Particulars Knees, and upon each Step they are obliged to recite one Pater-Noſfter and 
in>it One Ave- Mafia. But in return for their Trouble, they infallibly obtain an 
"5 '* Indulgence of three thouſand and twenty Years preciſely for each Step, 
This is what we are gravely told by Rgffint the famous Antiquary, Upon 
them are ſhewn ſome Drops of Chriſt's moſt precious Blood, which are 
covered over with ſmall Copper Grates, to prevent their being worn out 
by the conſtant rubbing, as the Steps themſelves are to the depth of at leaſt 
one half Foot; ſo great and frequent are the Crowds of Religious People, 
who thus aſcend, upon their Knees, this Sancta Scala, to go to the Chapel 


3 a 


eight Ytars, PE. 
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or Sana Sanfforum ; a Name which it well deſerves, for this Line is to be 1707. 
read on the Architrave : Non &ft in toto ſanctiar orbe locus, i. 6. There is 249% 4. 
not in the whole World a more holy Place than this. 12 

Two Reaſons render this Chapel particularly ſacred. In the firſt Place, The Cha- 
becauſe Women, without exception, are, under the ſevereſt Penalties, for- pel called 
bid to enter it. From whence we may naturally conclude, that theſe poor 3 
Creatures are looked upon here as very impure Animals, but for what Rea- andi, 
ſon I cannot apprehend, Secondly, becauſe, in this Chapel are preſerved Relics. 
the moſt precious of all Relics ; for Inſtance, the Fore-ſkin of Jeſus Chriſt, 
(for ſome ſay it is here, and not in the Church of St. John de Lateran, as 
we have mentioned before) our Saviour*s Sandals; one of the Loaves of 
his laſt Supper; a Piece of the Croſs ; Part of the Launce with which S. Lon- 
ginus (for that was the Name of the Soldier) pierced his Side; Part of the 
Sponge made uſe of to quench his Thirſt upon the Croſs; ſeveral Heads of 


the holy Innocents; ſome of the Coals which ſerved to broil poor St. Lau- 


rence a Piece of chat very Bed, on which our Saviour lay when he inſti- 
tuted the Sacrament ; and a vaſt many more of ſuch Kind of Rarities. 

But the moſt remarkable among them is an Image of Feſus Chrift, begun Aremail- 
by St. Zuke,and finiſhed by the Angels. Others fay, that this holy Man *P!elm2ze 
having only prepared his Cloth and Colours, prayed to God to enable him * EY" 
ta draw his Son in the greateſt Perfection; this done he went to work, but, 
to his inexpreſſible Surprize, found the Picture of his Redeemer entirely 


done. 
Not far from the Sancta Scala, is the Place where anciently ſtood the Houſe ard: 


Paternal, or Family Houſe, of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; and upon 3 
that very Spot was found the beautiful gilt Bronze Statue of that Prince, j;,.. 
now to be ſeen in the Square of the Capitol. . 

In going along, we paſt before the Cæli-Montana Gate, and went to view 4»p);- 
the Remains of the Amphitheatre anciently called Caſtrenſc. It was, in the Hatun 
ſame Manner as the Pyramid of C. Ceſtius, half within, and half without C. 
the City, and made of Bricks. Rogfſini and other Antiquarians, pretend, 
it was the Amphitheatre of Sz atilius Taurus, But it appears by the Prints 
of old Rome, and by ſeveral Authors, that this laſt was entirely of Stone, 
and near the Circus Flaminius, in the Field of Mars. The Caſtrenſe was 
unmercifully demoliſned by Pope Paul III. who was a great Bigot, and he 
repaired the Convent of the holy Croſs with its Fragments. | 

Over againſt it ftood formerly a Temple of %s, of which ſcarce any Church of 
thing is left. Very near is the Convent of the holy Croſs in Feruſalem, ſaid the Holy 
to have been built by Conſtantin at the Requeſt of his Mother, and in Ho- Croſs. 
nour of the holy Croſs, which ſhe herſelf had brought from Jeruſalem. 

This Church is at one of the Extremities of Mount Coelius, and of the City; 
and thoſe who go to it, religiouſly performing certain Ceremonies, gain, ac- 
cording to Ręſini, Indulgences for no leſs than fix [thouſand and twenty 
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1707. The Relics preſerved in this Place are very near as valuable as thoſe of 


Ovb. 5. the Sancta Sanctorum. The Principal are a large Piece of the Croſs; the 
oo Title put up by Pilate on the Top of it; a Thorn of our Saviour's Crown ; 
Relics One of the Nails that faſtened him to the Croſs; one of the thirty Silver 
kept there Pieces received by Judas to betray him; a Piece of his Gown; the Dice 
uſed by the Soldiers to caſt Lots for his Cloaths; the Rope with which he 
was bound; a Fragment of his Sepulchre ; and the Finger which Thomas 
thruſt into his Side, IS NC In 5 
Anhfne Under the high Altar reſt the Bodies of St. Anaſtaſius and St. Ceſarius, 
Paintings. two Martyrs. Both in the Church and Chapels are a good many beautiful 
| Pictures, of different Kinds, by the Hands of Pietro Perugino, Cavaliers 
Vanni, Rubens, Paſſari, Nicolo da Peſaro, and of Carlo Maratti. One Thing 
appeared to me very ſingular here, which is, that the Holy Sacrament is 
not encloſed in a Tabernacle, as it is in all other Churches, but in a Marble 
Nich ſet into the Wall, and adorned with Columns of Porphiry. 
A ſub- A Bernardin Friar conducted us into a ſubterraneous Chapel, which was 
ter raneous formerly only a dark Hole now and then frequented by St. Helena, Con- 
8 ſtantin's Mother, and by her turned into this Chapel. Not contented with 
Swale that, ſhe ordered to be ſpread under its Floor or Pavement, a whole Ship's 
rities. Loading of holy Earth, taken from that very Spot whereon Jeſus Chriſt 
was crucified, In Confirmation of which, they ſhew a Marble with an In- 
{cription, containing the whole Story of the Tranſlation of this Earth from 
Feruſalem to Rome; with this additional Circumſtance, that i# has been 
ſanttified by the Croſs and Blood of our Saviour. Women are alſo forbid, un- 
der Pain of Excommunication, to enter this Chapel, except once a Year, 
which is the Day of its Dedication by St. Syfveffer. This appears by an 
Inſcription to be read near the Door. | 
Some old In the Garden of the Convent, we ſaw the Remains of the Temple of 
Ruins. Venus and Cupido, anciently very famous at Rome, but deſtroyed by Order 
of Conſtantin. Hard by the Convent is the Yigna or Vineyard of Signor Carlo 
Conti, where we were ſhewn the Ruins of the Baths of that Emperor's 
Mcther. 


O25. 6. We begun this Days Excurſion by the E/quilize Mount, the Original of 
„ , Whoſe Name is very uncertain, Some will have it, that after the Aſſoci- 
ls a, ation of Romulus and Tatius, the firſt, miſtruſting his Colleague, uſed Night 
gin of its and Day to keep a ſtrict Guard upon this Hill, and that from the Word 
Name. Excubiæ, (Watches) was derived, though with ſome Alteration, that of E 


quiliæ. To confirm this Etymology, they cite this Paſſage of Ovid, 


Faſt, III. 


Adde, quod excubias ubi Rex Romanus agebat, 
Qui nunc Eſquiltias nomina Collis habet, &c. 


Others 


e oe Ethood Las oz ©. 


. thouh IT4 Ly . 367 
Others pretend it comes from Qui/qu uilie, a kind of a Grain or Seed, which 1707: 


Bird-Catchers uſed to ſpread here, in order to entice Birds, of which there e i 
was a very great Plenty upon this Mount, 


ouE. 


Be that as it will; this Place was, under the Kings inhabited by the moſt 400 
conſiderable Families of Rome. But the Puticuli, or Burying- places for the Hiſtory. 
Slaves and Populace, erected there in the Time of the Republic, rendered 
the Air ſo yery unhealthy, that moſt part of the Inhabitants were forced to 
remove their Quarters. Thus it remained almoſt defart till the Reign of 
Auguſtus, when Mecenas, as we have ſeen before, tu rned this diſagreeable 
Place into magnificent Gardens, 

A Marble dug up fome Years ago, on this ſame Spot, ſeems to imply An 71 
| that, notwithſtanding this great Alteration, Mecænas uſed, now and then, 2 
4 to allow ſome of his moſt intimate Friends to be buried there. The In- | 
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ſcription upon it is as follows: 


E ; Curtia 2 F. Prapis 
4 Cui pars dimidia hujus Monumenti conceſſa oſt 
| 4 Caio Cilnta Moecenate. 
Hb P. Curtio Siho P. F. C. Max. S$ilio. 
Tib. Julio. Auguſto. L. Glicont & ſuts. 
Poſteriſque eorum. 


At the Entrance of Mount Efquilin, and near the Carine, ſtood anciently Curia 

the Curia Vetus, of which ſome Ruins are till to be ſeen. The Prieſts uſed 0, L 
I monthly to come from the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with the ſacred 3 
3 Vaſes, to this Place, in order to take the Augures. Very near was the J 7. 
I cus Sceleratus, ſo called from Tullia, Daughter to Servius Tullius ſixth King 

of Rome, and Wife to Tarquin the Proud, who had the Barbarity of riding 

in her Chariot over her Father's dead Body. In this ſame Street, and not 

a great Way off, were ſeen for many Att” a great Heap of Bones of thoſe 

very Gauls, who had burnt Rome and were defeated by Cemil the Dicta- 

tor. This Spot is called to this Day, St. Andrea in Buſta Gallica. 

The Baths of Titus were on that Part of Mount Eſquilin which faces the Remains 
Coliſeum, Some Remains of their Moſaic Pavement are till to be ſeen in of Js 
the Carmelite Convent of St, Martin in Monte, built upon the Ruins of Baths. 
thoſe Baths. Some time ago two Pieces of Marble were found there, on 

one of which the ſingle Word Jov1, and upon the other, T. VESPASILA“ 

NVS Ave. PRO CoLLEOGIO PONTIF1CYVM FECIT, are to be read. About 

one hundred Paces from hence are what the [talians call the Sette Sale, tho' 

there be nine, which all together anciently formed a Reſervoir, or Recepta- 

cle for the Waters uſed in the ſame Baths. Each are thirty ſix or thirty 

ſeven Foot long, and about ten or twelve in Breadth. 


Vor. II. 4 D Very 
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170%. Very near them appear ſome Veſtiges of the Palace of the Haviant, 
Ob. 6, among the Ruins of which was found, under the Popedom of Lea X. the fo 
Rome. famous Statue of Zaocoon, now ſtanding in the Gardens of the Valican. 
Other Pliny mentions this fame Statue as the fineſt then in being in the whole 
Antiqui- World; and ſays, it was the Workmanſhip of the three celebrated Rbodian 
"= Statuaries Geſander, Polydorus and Autenodor uu. "os 
Church of The Church, belonging to the before- mentioned Convent of St. Martin 
St. Martin in Monte, is ſaid to have been raiſed by Conſtantin the Great. One of its 
in Monte. moſt remarkable Curioſities is twenty four antique Columns, taken out of 
Titus his Baths, and all of the ſame Size. The fine Landſkips all round the 
2 Church, are by the famous Gaſpar Pouſſin. There are likewiſe ſome very 
| fine Paintings in the Chapels done by Fabricio Chiari, Brillo, Canini, Mu- 
tiano, Pietro Teſta, and other great Maſters. . In ſhort, for Pictures, Sculp- 
cures and precious Marbles of all Kinds, this Church is reckoned one of the 
handiomett in NWB. ot EIS 
A ſubter- Under the ſame is another, which though leſs magnificent, is very re- 
Chee markable in ſeveral Reſpects. In the firſt Place, it was here that good 
and ic: Pope St. Sylveſter held the firſt Council, which was compoſed of no leſs than 300 
Singula- Biſhops ; the Emperor Conſtantin, and his Mother Helena being preſent. At 
rities. leaſt, this Fact is atteſted by both the Antiquaries Ręſini and Pinarolo, whoſe 
Words I have quoted, becauſe I ſhould be very unwilling to anſwer for the 
Truth of it, To this Day 1s kept, in this Church, the very ſame Pon- 
tifical Chair in which the ſaid Pope uſed to fit. His Legend adds, that 
he conſtantly lived in this ſubterraneous Place for ten Years together, and 
*rill ſuch Time as he heard that Conſtantin had embraced the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. Laſtly, we here ſee, in a Nich, a moſt ſacred Image of the Virgin 
Mary, made of Moſaic by Order of the ſame Emperor, and the firſt that 
ever was publicly venerated at Rome. All theſe curious Particulars cannot 
but render this Church very conſiderable. 
That of Having viewed it, we went to another called of $7. Peter in the Bonds or 
ot, 4 eter Chains, built upon the Ruins of Trajau's Baths, and by Eudoxa the younger, 
Chah, Wife to the Emperor Valentinian III. The Legend gives us alſo an Account 
and Ori- of the Occaſion of its being raiſed, and, at the ſame Time, of the Origin of 
ginalof its its Name. Eudoxa, otherwiſe called Atbenais, Mother to the ſaid Empreſs, 
Name. (whoſe Father was the famous Philoſopher Leontinus) Eudoxa having ſent 
her Daughter, from Jeruſalem, the Chain with which St. Peter had been 
bound in Herod's Priſon, this Princeſs brought it to Rome, and gave it to 
Pope Sixtus III. Now, this Pontif having a mind to compare it with ano- | 
ther Chain of the ſame Apoſtle, which had ſerved to bind him in the Tul- 
lianum or Roman Priſon ; and being accordingly put near one another, 
they, by a wonderful Sympathy and Attraction, joined ſuddenly and fo in- 
timately, as to make only one ſingle Chain; which is preſerved in this 
Church as a great Piece of Curioſity, and ſhewn only once a Year, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, to the Religious Catholics, a; 
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through ITALY. © 569 
Mantnanus, a very FF Latin Poet, whom I have now and then cited, f G4 | 
could not forbear, though a Friar, giving this Chain a ſmart ſatyrical Laſh. O06. 
His Words are as follows: Ro — 
This 
Can Theodefil proles Eudoxia Romam | 3 = 
Vincula ab. Aſſyriis ferrugenaſque Catenas 4 Catholic 
. Vexiſſet, quibus Herodis petulantia Petrum Poet. 
Preſſerat; invenit cauſam qua flefteret Urbem | 3 
Ad nova mutato Patri ſolemnia ritu. = 


Tunc etenim coram tota concorditer urbe 
: Attulit Herodis Rome Regina Catenas, 

Papa Neroneas : Ut ſe tetigere, repent? 

Una fuit, neque deprendi quis junxerit illas 
Fas fuit : humanos Iuſerunt Numina ſenſus : 
Aue ita decretum Petro debere Calendas 


96 Jacras er, dici Ad Vincula Feſtum, 


This Church was rebuilt by Pope Adrian I. in the 1 773, and An an- 
made much larger than it was before. In digging its Foundation, an an- ow. In- 
cient Pedeſtal was found, which, in all Probability, had ſupported a Statue 28 
belonging to Trajar's Baths. This — is confirmed by the follow- 


ing Inſcription to be read — it. 


jvriys FELIX CAMPANIANYS, 
v. C. | | 
PRAEFECTVS VRBIS. 


1 AVGENDAM THERMARVM TRAJANARVM ORATIAM 


COLLOCAVIT, 


At the "ALAS of the Church, on the left, ſtands the Tomb of Cardi- Tomb of 
nal de Cuſa, Biſhop of Brixen, who died at Todi in Umbria, in 1464. His Cardinal 
 Effigy is ſeen 2 it, with theſe Words under the ſame. Dilexit Deum, ©%*: 
timuit, & veneratus eſt, ac illi ſoli ſervivit. He loved, feared, and vene- 
rated his God, and worſhiped him alone.“ Theſe laſt Words upon the 
Tomb of a Cardinal of the Roman Church are pretty remarkable; and you 
Heretics (whoſe favourite Motto is, Soli Deo Gloria: Glory be to God 
alone!) will, no doubt, be apt to think he died of your Religion, | 
On one Side of this Tomb, has been ſet in the Wall a Marble with a 
- Bas-relief repreſenting St. Peter fitting, and holding his Chains in one Hand, 
and both a Book and his Keys in the other, On one Side of the Marble 
ſtands an Angel, and on the other Cardinal de Cuſa Kneeling, with theſe 


two Lines on the Top: 


Qui jacet ants tuas Nicolaus, Pere. Cathenas 


Hoc. opus erexii, cetera marmor habet, | W 5 01 
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17079, T 228 are many other Tombs here, force, " thoſe of the Cardinals 


Ockob. 6. Vecchiarelli, Agucchio, Margotti, and Sagolet, This laſt was of an illuſtrious ö he 
Rowe. Modeneſe Family, and fo very famous for his Leirning, that Pope Leo X. ; 05 
Of Car- made him Biſhop of Carpentra, upon his bare Reputation, He had a very f E 
dinal Sa. great Value for the celebrated Calvin, with whom he entertained a literary 1 of 
— = Correſpondence, while he lived at Catpentra. Clement VIII. created him ; 
ene Fog "> Cardinal, and he ſpent his whole Life in writing ſeveral excellent Works, 1 Fa 
bis Lie. He died ſddenly at Rome, in the ſeventieth Year of his Age. 8 
| The learned Cardinals Bembo, Contareni, and Campeſchi, died like wiſe * 
ſuddenly, at the ſame Time. Theſe Gentlemen had alſo kept Correſpon- ul 
dence with ſome of the moſt eminent Heretics of their Time: Which * 
Freedom, and their uniform Death, raiſed ſtrong Suſpicions in the Minds of of 
moſt People, that they ended their Life by unfair — Sn 
H * Here is the Epitaph of Cardinal Saublel. | 1 Fe 
te ph. | | 
| i Thor MB: = 
Facobo Sadoleto Epiſcopo Carpentoratenfis. 2 Preſs. I thi 
Curd. viro morum gravitate, Prudentia, & vite integritate + oh I wil 
præſtantiſſimo, Dottrina & Eloguentia cum iis quos miratu IT | mc 
eft Antiquitas comparando. Paulus Sadeletus Epiſcopus | q ful 
Carpentorat. & Camillus Sadoletus Fratrum Filii moeſti- : fuc 
Ami, multis cum Lacrymis Patruo B. M. pro tempore | : fiſt 
poſuerunt. Vixit ann. Lxx. Mens. 111. D. v1. 1 dif 
, ſtr 
That is: Paul and Camillus Sadotet, acl many Tears, have erected J Mi 
« this to the Memory of their moſt worthy uncle James Sadolet Biſhop of 1 thc 
« Carpelitra, a Man who, by his Prudence; Purity, and Integrity of Life, q the 
<« by his profound Learning, and ſublime Eloquence, may juſtly be com- 1 be: 
e pared with thoſe whom Antiquity has moſtly admired. He died at the : 
„ Ape of Seventy, three Months and, fix Days”. = Hc 
Magnif.- But the moſt remarkable of all the Tombs i in this Church. is that of Pope ! of 
. Julius II. who died in the Year 1513. The Statue of Moſes, ſtanding in Boe 
of Julius the Middle of it, is reckoned the moſt beautiful of all the Modern ones to f 
II. be ſeen in Rome, It is the Workmanſhip of the celebrated Michael Angeho. 
, The two other Statues, on both Sides, are by Raphael Monte-Lapo. Tho? 
this Mauſoleum be very fine, yet the Intention of the Pope's Executors was 
| to have made it vaſtly more magnificent. This appears by the Apree- ; Le 
| ment or Contract they had drawn up with the ſaid Michdel Angelo, and = the 
pr 4-4 wg ſeen in Original. But this great Artiſt dying, it could not ; this 
| ulfille 


The The before mentioned miraculous Chains of St. Peter are kept under the 


| 5 Bodies of high Altar, and only ſhewn once a Year, on the firſt of Auguſt, to the good 

| the Mac- Catholics. In the ſame Place are alſo preſerved the holy Bodies of the 

| chabees. Macchabees, The People of Cologne, as I have already obſerved, * pretend 

to have them likewiſe ; and thus we may, one oy ime or- other, expect to 
hear 


* See Vol. I. Page 74. 


hear of great Diſputes, and perhaps Suits at Law between theſe two Holy 1707. 


Eminence) in order to decide this great Point concerning the Authenticity Rowe. 
of theſe ſacred, Carcaſſes. 1 | 

| Beſides precious Relicks, there are in this Church a vaſt many excellent Other 
Paintings by the moſt able Hands, ſuch as Guercin, Dominican, Paris No- Singulari- 
gari, Coppi, and others. In the Cloiſter is a fine Well, all built of Marble, 
and after the Deſign of Michael Angelo; and in the Garden ſtands a Palm- 
Tree, the biggeſt in the whole City, which, they ſay, bears plenty of Fruit, 
and to a perfect Maturity. The Church is governed by regular Canons of 
of St. Auguſtin. | 

We have alſo ſeen, in our Way, the Tower which Antiquaries pretend A re- 
is a Remnant of the magnificent Palace raiſed by Mecænas on Mount Ef. markable 
quilin, and called by Horace, Molem propinquam nubibus Ardus. A Structure T. 
c ſo lofty as almoſt to come up to the Skies.” It was from the Top of 
this very Tower that the cruel Nero, in a Player's Dreſs, pleaſed himſelf 
with the Sight of the City all in Flames, playing all the while on his Lyre 
mournful Tunes concerning the Conflagration of ancient Troy, This dread- 
ful Fire begun near the great Circus, laſted ſix Days and ſix Nights, made 
ſuch a terrible Havock, that out of fourteen large Wards that Rome con- 
ſiſted of, there remained only four ſtanding. Highly delighted with that 
diſmal Spectacle, which he called Grand and Magnificent, Nero had the mon- 
ſtrous Barbarity to accuſe the Chriſtians of being the ſole Authors of this 
Misfortune, and to puniſh them accordingly in the moſt cruel Manner; 
though every one knew that he was the only Incendiary, and had kindled 
the Fire meerly to pleaſe himſelf, or partly in order to render Rome a more 
be SS. eden owns | 

The famous Poets Virgil, Horace, and Propertius, had likewiſe their Houſes of 
Houſes on Mount E/quilin, and in the Neighbourhood of that ſame Palace Propertiu: 
of Mecenas, their noble and generous Patron; Propertius, in the ſecond 8 


Book of his Elogics, peaks thus of his owh Houſe : 3 


1 puer, & citus heæc aliqua propone Columna, 
Et Dominum Eſquiliis ſcribe habitare tuum, 


L. Martius Philippus, Father-in-Law to Auguſtus, had alſo his Habitation 
there, and at the Entrance of the Z/quiliz near the Carine, as appears from 
this Paſſage of Horace, Lib. I. Epiſt. 7. 5 
 - Glrenuus & fortis, Cauſſſaue Philippus agendis 
Clarus, ab Officiis oftavam circiter horam 
Dum redit, atque Foro nimium diftare Carinas, 
Jam grandis natu queritur, Cc. 
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Cities, (for both Rome and Cologne bear the fame Title of Holy, by Way of O06. 8 
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A fine 
Obelisk. 


And its In- 


ſcription. 


Church of 


T R AVI ENU IRS 


CHAP, LIX. 


Rome. A fine Obelifſe, and its Hiſtorical Inferipeion, The Church of 


St. Mary Major ad Nives, one of. the mo/t magnificent i in the whole 


City. Several remarkable Tombs and Statues in it. A curious Buſt 


and Inſcription of an Embaſſador of Congo. Many curious Relics, 


Tombs, and other Singularittes. Taoo remarkable Chapels, and 7. omb 


of Auguſtin Favoriti, That of the famous Platina, and ſeveral Par- 
ticulars of his Life and Writings. The beautiful Chapel of Sixtus V. 
Its ſeveral Ornaments and Relics, Pope Paul Vth's Chapel, flill 
vaſtly more rich and curious, deſcribed at large. 2 Pride 
and Haughtineſs of this Pontif. 


None of the Squares, near the Church of St. Mary | Major, ſtands N 


of the two Obeliſks which formerly were before the Mauſoleum of Au- 


guſtus. Sixtus the Fifth cauſed it to be conveyed and erected in this Square 
by the ingenious Cavaliero Fontana, Tis about ſixty Palms high, with- 
out any hieroglyphical Characters. On its Baſe are four Inſcriptions, one 


of which is only worth mentioning, becauſe it contains a ſhort Hiſtory of 
this Obeliſk. Here it is. . 


S1xTvs V. Pont, Max. 

OpxLiscevm AcGyYPTo ADVECTVM. AvGySTO IN 
EJVS MAVSOLEO DICATVM. EVERSYM DEINDE ET 
IN PLVRES CONFRACTVM PARTES, IN VIA AD 
S. ROCHVM JACENTEM, IN PRISTINAM FACIEM 
RESTITVTVM. SALVTIFERAE CRVYCI FOELICIVS 
HIC ERIGI JVSSIT A. D. M.D.LXXXVII. | 

por. 111. | 


That is: 


This Obeliſk brought, anciently, from Eye * dedicated to as 


&« guſtus, in his Mauſoleum, having ſince been broken in ſeveral Pieces, 


ce and laid on the Ground, was at laſt repaired, re- erected, and more hap- 


„ pily, conſecrated to the "moſt holy and ſaving; Crols, by re Sixtus V. 


* 1n 1587, the third Year of his Popedom. _ 


The Church of St, Mary Major is inconteſtably the moſt ſtately Struc- 


St. Mary ture on the Efquilin Mount, and next to St. Peter, and St. John de Lateran, 


Major 


nificent. 


the molt ERA of all the three hundred and odd Churches ſaid to be in 
very mag- this City, It goes by the Nickname of Ad Nixes, or St. Mary of the Snows, 


by 


— ˖ a a 


C 


— 
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by reaſon, according to its Legend, of a conſiderable Quantity of Snow, 1707. 
which miraculouſly fell upon this very Spot, where the holy Virgin had a © 2 or 
mind a Temple ſhould be rarſed and conſecrated to her. What rendered this Roxx. 
Prodigy the more remarkable was, that it happened in the hoteſt Seaſon 
of the Year, namely, in Auguſt 335; and that the Snow covered preciſely 
th FROM —— 8 ü 

The Building, in general, is moſt magnificent, but particularly its Inſide, Nef 
which is adorned with the fineſt Marbles, Jaſpers, Paintings, Gildings 
Statues, Tombs, and other like Embelliſhments. The Nave is large and 
lofty, ſupported by forty antique Marble Columns, and ornamented with an 
exquiſite Moſaic, repreſenting ſeveral Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. Its Pavement 1s of white and black Marble, artfully interſperſed 
with Moſaic Figures. The Cieling is carved in Copartments and gilt, as 
we were told, with the firſt Gold that was brought from America, ſoon after 
its Diſcovery, and ſent to Rome by Ferdinand and T/abella. 


Among the Tombs, one of the moſt remarkable is that of Johannes Pa- Remark- 


zritius, the Founder of this Church. It ſtands near the great Gate on the Tombs. 


Right, and is of Porphiry, with this plain Epitaph : 

l Johannis Patiritii | 

 Hujus Bafilice Fundatoris 
Sepulchrum. 


On the left of the ſame Gate is the Tomb of Francis Toleto of Cordova, 
the firſt Jeſuit who was created Cardinal. He founded and endowed ſe- 
veral Chaplainſhips in this Church, which, from his Name, are to this Day 
called Toletane, The Chapel of the Patriti Family is hard by; contain- 
ing, among other Curioſities, an Altar-Piece, which repreſents the Hiſtory 
of the Revelation good Patritius was favoured with concerning the 
building of this Church. ; 
In the Sacriſty two beautiful Bronze Statues are to be ſeen, the one in a Two fine 
fitting, and the other in a ſtanding Poſture. The firſt repreſents Pope Statues. 
Paul V. the ſecond Philip IV. King of Spain. The Chapter erected it in 
Honour of that Prince, by way of Acknowledgment for an annual Income 
of four thouſand golden Ducats, which he was graciouſly pleaſed to be- 
queath to them. ; 
A far greater Singularity is Iikewiſe ſhewn in this Place, namely, the The But 
Buſt of an Emhaſſador, ſent to Pope Paul V. by a King of Congo, who died of an Em- 
at Rome ſoon after his Arrival. Tis the Workmanſhip of the Cavalier * 
Bernin, who has repreſented him with a Mooriſh or black Complexion, a 7 
Quiver and Arrows. The Inſcription under the Buſt is as follows. 


Marcehiani 
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Ro uE. 


Its In- 
ſcription. 


Several 
Curious 


Relicks. 


Tombs 
of two 


Popes. 


Other 
Singula- 
rities. 
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Marchioni Antonio Nigrite 
Regio Congi Oratori, 
Quem Paulus V. nondum peracta Legatione 
In Vaticano mortuum, 
In Exquiliis funeravit. 
Urbanus Oftauus 
ui primus Romanorum Pontificum 
A Regibus Congi per Oratorem Joannem Bapiiſtam Vives 
Solemnæ Chriſtianæ obedientiæ Furamentum excepit, 
Sepulchrum extruxit | 
Pontificie charitatis Monumentum. 
Anno Dom. M. DC. XXIX. Pont. VI. 


In Engliſb thus: 
« To the Lord Anthony Nigrita, Embaſſador to the King of G who 


dying in the Vatican before he had made an end of his Embaſſy, was 


« decently interred by Paul V; and Urban VIII, the firſt of the Roman 
« Pontifs who received an Oath of Chriſtian Obedience from the Kings of 
« Congo, by John Baptiſt Vives their Embaſſador, has erected a Sepulchre 


to the ſame Anthony Nigrita, inthe Year 1629, and ſixth of his Pope- 
« dom.” 


At the Entrance of the Choir ſtand two Tabernacles ſtuffed with a great 


Variety of the moſt curious Relics ; the chief of which are, the Cradle of 


the Infant Jeſus ; ſome of his Swadling Cloaths ; the Heads of St. Mat- 
thew, of St. Bibiana, and of Pope St. Marcellinus, who after he had had the 
Weakneſs of abjuring the Chriſtian Religion, and offering Incenſe to the 
Idols, heartily repented of his Crime, made a public Profeſſion of his Faith, 
and was at laſt martyrized for the ſame : The Eccleſiaſtical Garment of the 


famous St, Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Under the Altar, 


ſtanding becween the two Tabernacles, is preſerved the ſacred Body of the 
Apoſtle St. Matthias, 


In another Part of the Choir, is the Marble Tomb of Nicholas IV, with 


the Statues of that Pope, of Faith and of Prudence, in three Niches. The 


whole is done by Leonardo da Sarzana, after the Deſign of Fontana, and by 
Order of Sixtus V. Over againſt this Tomb ſtands that of Pope Clement IX, 
whoſe Statue is the Workmanſhip of Dominico Guidi; thoſe of Charity and 
of Faith are, the one by Hercole Ferrora, and the other by Co of mo Fan. 
cielli. 

The Pavement of the Choir is entirely of Marble, and the Cieling of 
Moſaic, repreſenting Jeſus Chriſt, the Holy Virgin, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. Jobn, St. James, and the Seraphic St. Francis; who, as he was a Beg- 
gar by Profeſſion, thruſts himſelf into every individual Place as Beggars 
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are apt to do. Under theſe Figures are the following Words likewiſe in 1727. 


Moſaic. Virgo Mater aſſumpta eft ad æthereum thelamum, in quo Rex Regum OA. 7 f 


feellato ſedet ſolio. i. e. The Virgin Mother has been tranſlated into the Hea- No ux. 

venly Marriage Bed, where the King of Kings fits on a ſtarry ſhining Throne. a 
The Chapel of the Sforza Family, is of Michael! Angelo's Architecture. Tuo very 

Its Paintings are moſt beautiful, particularly, that on the high Altar, repre- ine Cha- 


ſenting an Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Sermoneta, The Lords of e 


4 


Cgli's Chapel, was built by Martin Lungi, and is alſo very handſome. We 


there ſee one Tomb containing two Bodies, namely, thoſe of Cardinal Phi- 
lip, and his Brother Euſtachius Archbiſhop of Arles; they both having ear- 
neſtly defired to be put in the fame Sepulchre after their Death. 

The Cardinals Epitaph, among other Things, contains this charming En- 
comm en ſays a valt deal in very few Words. Profuit quibus potuit, 
obfuit nem. i. e. While he was alive he hurted none, and was benefi- 
cent to as many as he could.“ This Tomb, with the two Bronze Statues, 
are the Performance of William de la Porta, a Milaneſe. 

That of Auguſtin Pavoriti, Secretary to ſeveral Popes, a great Orator, a Tomb of 
Poet, and famous for beſtowing his whole Income upon the Poor, is one of Favorit, 
the moſt magnificent, and done by Ludovico Gimignani of Piſtoya. His ——41 4 
own Statue, that of S/rengtb, of Religion, and of a Child holding the holy rected. 
Scriptures in its Hands, are all of white Marble, and by the Hand of Pbi- 
lip Carcani an excellent Sculptor. Favoriti was, in reality, a great Favorite 
to the learned Prince Ferdinand of Furſtenberg, Biſnop of Munſter and Pa- 
derborne. This worthy Prelate having never been able to prevail with him, 
to accept of any the leaſt Favour during his whole Life-time, erected, after 
his Death, this ſtately Mauſoleum to his Memory ; which is compoſed of 
the moſt curious Materials, ſuch as Jaune Antique, Verd Antique, and the 
fineſt Marbles of all Kinds. | 8 
The celebrated Patina, who, as well as Favoriti, had been Secretary to That of 
many Popes, and has even wrote their Lives, is alſo buried in this Church. 3 n- 
The Inſcription upon his Tomb is pretty extraordinary, and in the follow- 2 
ing Words: Epitaph. 


StxrI IV. -PONT. MAX. Ax. VIII, = 
BAPTISTAE PLATINAE QVI VIXIT AN, 27.“ M. 9. b. 12. 
' STEPHANVS PLATINA FRA TRI BENEMERENTI POSVIT, SIBI- 
E AC POSTERIS, QVISQVIS Es, SI PIVS Es, 
PLATINAM ET SVOS NE VEXES ANGVSTE JACENTES, 
SOLI VOLVNT ESSE, 


In Enghſb : ADDON: TEE 
Stephen Platina has erected this Tomb for his moſt worthy Brother 


15 


«6 Baptiſt Platina, who died aged twenty ſeven Years, nine Months and 


<« twelve Days; allo for himſelf and Poſterity : Whoever you may be, 


* This Number is undoubtedly erroneous, and a Blunder of the Sculptor ; it being certain 
that Platina lived to a good old Age. 


Vor. . hier 4 5 “ Reader, 


na, and his 
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| Rowe. 


His Writ- 
ings. 


Other 
Particu- 
lars of 
Platina. 


Chapel of The Chapels of Sixtus V. and Paul V, are unqueſtionably the moſt mag- 


TN AV WY 8 

c Reader, if you are good natured and humane, pray don't ven latina 
66e nor his Relations, who lay here in a narrow Compaſs; for they are re- 
e ſolved to be by themſelves.” v7 OR 

What is intended by theſe laſt Words I cannot apprehend, and I therefore 
called them extraordinary. Be that as it will, our 'Platina having made a 
little too free with Paul II. a Venetian, by cenſuring his way ef Life and 
Morals, this Pope ſtrip'd him of all his Preferments, aud clap'd him into 


a dark Dungeon, where he ſuffered great Miſeries : But Paul happening 


to die ſome time after, Sixtus IV. his Succeſſor ſet him at Liberty, and 
gave him ſeveral Benefices, and, over and above, made him Keeper of the 
Vatican Library. | 1225 
Beſides the Lives of the Popes, Platina has publiſned ſeveral other excel- 
lent Works, on miſcellaneous Subjects: But the laſt of his'Peformances, 
entitled De Arte Culinaria, or upon Cookery, drew upon him 'many Ralle- 
ries, and virulent Reflexions from the learned World, eſpecially from San- 
nazar, who addreſſed the following fatyrical Epigram to him. 


Ingenia & mores, vitaſque, obituſque notaſſe 
Pontificum, argute lex fuit Hiſtorie : 
Tu tamen hinc lautæ tractas pulmentæ Culinæ, 

Hoc Platina, &ft ipſos paſcere Pontifices, * 


Platina had a very fine Houſe on the Quirinal Mount, or Monte- Cavallo, 
with beautiful Gardens, and a Thicket of Bay-Trees, He left the whole, 
by Will, to his intimate Friend Pomponius Letus ; but on this Condition, 
that he ſhould endeavour to obtain an Order from the Pope to oblige all 
Philoſophers or Poets, who thould, for the Future, be aſſociated to the Body 
of the Learned at Rome, to be crowned with a Crown made of Bay Twigs 
and Leaves taken out of his own Thicket; which was accordingly done. 
Platina died very old, and in the Tear 148 1. He vrote, as I have already 
hinted, upon various Subjects; but his chief Works are the following: 
De Rebus Mantuanis & Gonzagarum familia, Lib. VI. De Natura Rerum. 
De Honeſta Voluptate & Valitudine, Lib. X. Epiſtolarnm, Lib. I. Et Dia- 
logi de Vero & Falſo Bono, de Vera Nobilitate, & optimo (ive, & contra Amores, 


Sixtus V. nificent Pieces in the whole Church of St. Mar) Major. The firſt is the 


and his 
Tomb. 


Work manſhip of Fomana, and, as we were aſſured, has coſt no leſs than 
ſeven hundred thouſand Roman Crowns; which ſeems incredible. Indeed 
tis extremely beautiful, of a moderate Bigneſs, enriched with the fineſt 


Marbles of all Kinds, with Paintings in Freſco, and Statues. On the Right 
is ſeen the Tomb of Pope Sixtus, with his white Marble Statue, kneeling, 
bate- headed, and its Hands joined. Valſoldino, a famous Sculptor, made 


this fine Piece, as allo the ſeveral highly eſteemed Bas - reliefs vhich adorn it. 


* The Senſe of theſe Lines is thus 19 In writing as you ba ve done, the Lives, Manners We 
Death of the Roman Pontifs, you behaved like a ſenſible Hiſtorian; But, Ol Plalina, in 
« treating of Dainties, and nice Diſſies, you have acted the baſe Part of a Copk, and, as it 
were, taught the ſame Pontifs how i live, and to live luxuriouſly.” e 
The 
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The two Statues of St. Francis, and St. Anthony of Padua, are done by Ha- 1707. 
minio: Vacca, and by Olivieri. | 8 7. a 
On the other Side, and directly oppoſite, we ſee the Tomb of Pius V. Ron. 
erected in this Chapel by Sixtus, in Gratitude to that Pope, for raiſing him Tomb of 

to the Dignity of Cardinal, * His Statue is likewiſe of white Marble, with PI V. 
the, Papal Thiara on its Head, in a ſitting Poſture, and giving his Bleſſing 
to the People. It was done by Leonardo da Sarzana : The Bas-reliefs are 
by Cordieri, Silla and Egidio Fiamingo: The two Statues of St. Peter Mar- 
tyr, and of St. Dominicus, by Valſoldino, and Giovan Battiſta della Porta. 

In the middle of the Chapel ſtands the high Altar dedicated to the Holy The high 

Sacrament ; and the ſacred Hoſt is in a very magnificent Tabernacle, ſup- Altar. 
ported by four Angels as big as the Life: The whole is of gilt Bronze, 
and wrought by Riccio. | 

This Altar is placed juſt over a kind of ſmall ſubterraneous Chapel, into A ſubter- 
which one goes by means of a few Steps. In this Place is preſerved, as a Ch 
very precious Relic, the Holy Manger, which ſerved our Saviour inſtead of and Curi- 

a Cradle, immediately. after his Birth in Bethlehem, Monſieur Miſſon is ous Relics, 
pleaſed to ſay, that this Manger is in the Chapel of Paul V. which is cer- 
tainly a Miſtake ; for we, were poſitively aſſured, that it is kept in this Place 
I am ſpeaking of, belonging to the Chapel of Sixtus V. We could not have 
the Comfort of ſeeing this moſt valuable Relic, becauſe it is never ſhewn 
but on Chriſtmas-Day., Three beautiful Statues, of the Virgin, of the Child 
Jeſus, and of honeſt Foſeph the Carpenter, likewiſe adorn the ſame dark 
Chapel. They are the Workmanſhip of Cecbino da Pietra Sancta. 

Very near it is another, but ſmall, Altar, under which, we are told, The 
the Bones of the great St. Jerom are depoſited. The ever judicious and re- Bones of 
ligious Lafſels cries out upon this Occaſion ; Myere could the bleſſed St. Jerom ** Jer 
be better placed than near the. Manger of our Lord, wwhom, in his Life-time, he 
Had loved above all Things in the Univerſe * The Pictures of this Chapel, and 
of the Sacriſty, are by the Hand of Mutiano, Negari and Brilli. 

The Pauline Chapel, or of Paul V. is directly over againſt the former, Magniſi- 
on the other Side of the Nave, and much of the ſame Fabric, though raiſed o. Cir 
by another Architect, namely, Flaminio Pontzo a Milaneſe. Its Inſide is in- 2477 v. 
comparably richer than the Chapel of Sixſus. The Tomb of Pope Paul ſtands 
on one Side, with his Statue of white Marble, by Silla of Milan. The Bas- 
reliefs, repreſenting the principal Actions of the Pontif, are by Maderuo, 

Butio, and Valſolda. On the other Side, we ſee the Tomb of Clement VIII, 
to whom Paul owed his Cardinal's Cap. His Marble Statue is likewiſe by 
Silla, and the Bas-reliefs are done by Malviciuo, Pietro Bernino, Valſaldo and 
Butio. The ſeveral Paintings, in Freſco and Oil, are alſo by the greateſt 
Maſters. The four Doors of the Church by Bagliono, as well as the Hiſto- 
ry of Fulian the Apoſtate; of St. Francis, and ſeveral of his Performances, 


* Yoſeph Scaliger, who was at Rome when Pius V. was elected, ſays, ſomewhere, merrily 
enough of him; That from a Taylor he became a Monk ; ſometime after an Inquiſitor, 
then a Cardinal], and finally a Pope. 9 
| 4E 2 The 
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1507. The Virgin Mary preſenting a Chaſuble to St. IIdefonſus, and the Angel who 
 O##eb.7. heak and rejoins to St. John Chryſoſtom's Arm the Hand which had been 
Rox, Cut and ſevered from it, are by the famous Guido Ren. 
Strange And here I cannot forbear mentioning, that Scaliger the Son, ſpeaking 
Character of this Fact, and of St. Chry/oſtom's Baniſhment, ſays, in his common and 
of S. J. ſcolding Way: *© Chryſeſtomus is the beſt Writer among the Greek Fathers: 
br Ck « But when he departs from his Theology and Text, he utters nothing but 
ger. - ** downright Nonſenſe. Should he have done what he did? He was ba- 
* niſhed, and with a great deal of Reaſon. He was by Birth a Greek, and 


% nothing worſe can be ſaid of him; that Nation having been the vileſt 


« in the whole World, at leaſt, while it was poſſeſſed of the Empire.“ 
Fine Sta-. Beſides the before-mentioned, ſeveral other fine Statues are to be ſeen in 
tues. the ſame Chapel; ſuch as thoſe of David with Goliab's Head in his Hand; 

of St, Bafil; of a Heathen Prieſt holding a Cenſer; of St. Bernard; all four 
by Nicolo Cordieri. 3 641 | 
The high But the moſt remarkable Piece in this magnificent Place, is the high A.- 
Altar very tar, of both Rainaldo and Targoni's Architecture, it is ſupported by four 
beautiful. fjuted Columns of Oriental Jaiper, and Compoſite Order. Their Baſes and 


Chapiters are of gilt Metal, and their Pedeſtals of Jaſper and Agathe. The 


whole is embelliſhed with gilt Bronze Ornaments. Five Angels, of the 
ſame matter, and on a Field of Lapis Lazuli, ſupport a ſquare Frame en- 
riched with Jewels, in which is an Image of the Holy Virgin drawn by 
St. Luke, and very famous for its numberleſs Miracles . Above it, appears 


the Pope Saint Liberius+ opening the Ground, in order to lay the Foun- 


dation of St. Mary Major. On the Top of the Altar are alſo ſeveral Pic- 
tures, particularly four, repreſenting the four great Prophets, all done by 

the Cavaliero d Arpino ; thoſe of the Dome, are by Civoli; near the Cruci- 

fix, is likewiſe a very beautiful Reſurrection of Lazarus, by Mutiano. 
The Sa- The Sacriſty is alſo very rich and beautiful. It contains many Pictures, 
criſty ex- all by the Hand of the Cavaliero Baſignani; an Infinity of Candleſticks, 
x ſome of a very large Size, Altar Furnitures, and other Ornaments of pure 
Silver : Likewiſe, a great Variety of Arms, Buſts and Shrines of the ſame 
precious Metal, and all of them ſtuff'd with facred Relics : Moreover, ſe- 


veral golden Reliquaries, or Caſes for Relics, of an incredible Value; two 


very large Chalices of maſſy Gold, and enriched with Diamonds ; a Holy 


® 'Tis the very ſame Image, which Pope St. Gregory was carrying in a ſolemn Pro- 
ceflion, when he ſaw on the Top of the Moles Hadriani, or Aarians Tomb, an Angel 


ſheathing his Sword, as a Sign that the Plague, which had cauſed a great Havock in Rome, 
was going to ceaſe. | | | 


+ St. Ferom, St. Athanafias, and ſeveral other Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians are unanimous in 
accuſing this Pope of having been an Arian. This is ſo. true, that he was depoſed for that 
Hereſy, and Felix II. ſucceeded him in the Papal Chair. But no matter for that; *tis al- 
ways in the Pope's Power to cleanſe his Predeceſſors of all their Errors and Treſpaſſes ; and 
even to place them in Heaven among the Saints of the firſt Magnitude. Liberius is an las 
_ of it, and, by no means, the only ſcabby Saint to be met. with in the Romiſb Ca- 
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Water Veſſel, alſo adorned with many fine Jewels; and, among others, 1707. 


a Hyacinthe, Brillant faſhion, as big as a Hen's Egg. In ſhort, nothing 24% 7- 


can come up with the Richneſs of both this Chapel and the Sacriſty. Turn Noz. 
which way you will, you ſee nothing but Sculptures, Gildings, Paintings, 
Statues, Bas-reliefs, Jaſpers, the fineſt Marbles, Gold, Silver and precious 
Stones ; and all theſe Particulars, without Exception, are of the moſt ex- 
quifite Workmanſhip : In gathering of which and raiſing the Chapel, Ca- 
millus Borgheſe, better known under the Name of Paul V, was at the Ex- 
ence of one Million of Roman Crowns. | | 

This Pope, by the by, was exceſſively proud and haughty ; and to ſuch a 
Degree, as to ſuffer himſelf to be publicly called Yice-God, That Title is 
ro be ſeen at the Head of ſeveral Books printed at Bologna and Naples 
in 1610, and dedicated to him. Nothing was more common than to find 
the following inſolent Inſcription in the Front of theſe Dedications : 


| Paulo V. Vice-Deo. 
Chriſtiane Reip. Monarche invitifſimo. 
Pontiſiciæ Omnipotentiæ Conſervalori acerrimo. 


That is: To Paul V. Vice-God, the invincible Monarch of the Chri- 
«*« ſtian World, and the moſt zealous Defender of the Pontifical Omnipo- 
4 tence. One of this Pope's Predeceſſors went ſtill farther, namely 
Paul III, who was not aſhamed to take, at leaſt, to let other People beſtow 
upon him the Epithet of God, without any Modification. In Fact, he was 
many Times addreſſed, in the Year 1540, with the following blaſphemous 
Expreſſions. Paulo III. Pont. Max. in Terris Deo: * To Paul III. God 
« upon Earth.” = | e | 

The Portico of St. Mary Major deſerves likewiſe ſome Attention. It o . 
was reared by Pope Eugene III. in the Year 1146, and the Moſaic Front A fine 
is the Workmanſhip of Philip Roſſuti. Gregory XIII, who opened the fine Portico, | 
and large Street, leading from St. Mary Major to St. John de Lateran, re- 

ired, or rather renewed this Portico almoſt entirely, as appears from the 


tollowing Inſcription. 1 
Gregorius XIII. Pont. Max. 
Eugenii labentem Porticum dęjecit. 
Al magnificentius ręſtituit. 
Viam rectam ad Lateranum aperuit. 
Anno Fubilæi M. D. LXXV. 


From the ſame Portico are ſeen, at once, the two Streets, which Sixius V, And its 
cauſed to be opened in 1586. both leading in a ſtreight Line, the one from Inſcrip- 
St, Mary Major to the Church of the Holy Croſs in Jeruſalem; the other to tion. 
the Gate of St. Laurence; likewiſe, a third Street leading to the Gate 
Major, or great Gate, formerly called Poria Nævia: And theſe three Streets 


form as many very pleaſant Perſpectives. 
1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. LX. 


Rome. A beautiful Column. and Statue, and their VBiſcription. N06 
nument of King Henry IV. of France's Abſolution. Church of St. 


Antonio Abbate, and curious Hiſtory of that Saint. Animals 
bleſſed, and Vermin ſolemnly curſed at Rome, and Reflexians upon 

' thut Ceremony. The Church of St. Praxedes, and Hiſtory of that 
holy Virgin. A ſacred Pillar, and Tomb of Pope Paſchal I. Tri- 

umpbal Arch of Gallian, and its Inſeription. Vile Character of that 
Emperor. S. Vito's Church, and a miraculous. Stone preſerved in it. 
Orber Churches, and Temple of Minerva Medica. 


ESIDES the Square ] have already mentioned, there is another be- 

fore the Church of St. Mary Major, where ſtands a very beautiful fluted 

white Marble Column, and all of one Piece, though it be of a conſiderable 

Heighth. It was found among the Ruins of the ancient Temple of Peace, 
and raiſed in this Place by Carlo Maderno, and Pope Paul V. bore the Ex- 
pence, which was very great. The ſame Pontif cauſed alſo a fine Bronze 
gilt Statue, crowned with Stars and fifteen Palms high, repreſenting the 
Virgin Mary, to be placed on the Top of this Column. The Statue was 
caſt by the famous Dominico Ferrari, a Roman. Two Inſcriptions are en- 
graven on the Column; the firſt of which is only worth copying. It is as 
follows: | | N 8 ; 


PavLvs v. PonT. Max. 

CoLVMN AM VETERIS MAGNIFICENTIZA MONVMEN= 
TVM, INFORME SITV OBDVCTAM, NEGLECT AM- 
QVE, EX IMMANIBVS TEMPLI RVINIS, QVOD' VES- 
P ASIANVS AVGVSTVS Acro DE JVDAIS: TRIVM- 
PHO, ET REIPVBLIC/ STATV CONFIRMATO, PACI 
DICAVERAT, IN HANC SPLENDIDISSIMAM SEDEM, 
AD ECCLESIAE LIBERIANAE DECOREM AVGEN- 
DVM, SVO JVSSV EXPORTATAM ET PRISTINO 
DECORI RESTITVTAM, BEATISSIMAE VIRGINT, 
EX CVJVS VISCERIBVS PRINCEPS VERAE PACIS 
GENITVS EST, DONVM DEDIT, ANEAMQVE EJVS 
STATVAM, EJVS FASTIGIO IMPOSVYIT, ANNO b. 


M. DC. XIV. | 
ox. IX, 
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This noble Monument of the ancient * FAS EN half ſpoiled, 15 
long neglected, and buried in Oblivion, among the Ruins of the Temple | 


<« which Titus Veſpaſianus, after he had conquered and triumphed over the | 

„ Jews, and ſettled the Affairs of the Empire, dedicated to the Goddeſ of | 

< Peace; this ſtately Column was, by the Care of Pope Paul V. reſtored | 

c to its primitive Beauty, conveyed and erected on this fine Spot, to be an | 

additional Ornament to the magnificent Church of St. Mary. Then, . 

<« and in oppoſition to its former Dedication, he ſolemnly conſecrated it to | [ n 
| 


<<. the Holy Virgin, in whoſe Boſom was conceived the true Prince and God 
«© of Peace; and on its Top, he cauſed her Statue to be placed. 2 


ay. 


R NR 


Very near this fine Piece ſtands a Marble Croſs, in the midſt of four Gra- A re- 
nite Columns, ſupporting a kind of Dome. It was raiſed in Memory of 1 


367 


the famous Abſolution granted by Pope Clement VIII. to Henry IV. King Oroſs. 0 

of France, after his Reconciliation to the Church of Rome; as we are in- | Ut 
A Mewes * the following, Inſcription, ll 
J 85 Clemens VIII. Pens. Max. | 
Y In memoriam abſolutionis 1 
* Henrici IV. Fran. & Navar. Reg. Cbriſtianiſſimi ll 
I . R. die 15. Kal. Oftobris 1595. | 
3 © Over againft this Croks ſtood, anciently the Temp le of Juno Lucina, on = Church of [| 
4 Ruins of which has been raiſed the Church of St. — Pope Simplicius de- Abbot St. | 
4 dicated it to the Apoſtle St. Andreav, in 464. But Cardinal Pietro Capocci hav- Anthony. ll 
3 ing rebuilt it, together, with an Hoſpital near it, the poor Apoſtle was turned | 
I out of Doors, and forced to give way to a Modern Saint, to Whom it was con- | 
3 ſecrated. His Name was St. Antonio Abbate, or the Abbot ; and his Life and I! 
3 Miracles are painted in #e/co all round the Church, by the Hand of Lom- . 
1  bardelli. The high Altar, Fiese, and * Cupola, are by Cavaliero Po- 


meranci. 


This good Abbot St. Aude having g, one Day, read theſe Words in the frigory of 
Goſpel, F thau wilt be perfect, ſell all that thou haſt and follow me, retired im- this Saint. 


mediately into a Deſart, where. the Wild Beaſts uſed, in | Crowds, to ſur- 
round him, and by their Genuflexions and other Signs, to implore his 


| 

Bleſſing. They hadevemda much Regard for this holy Man, as to wait | 
patient]y till he had made an end of his Prayers, before they would diſturb 

him with their pious Petitions. Nay more than this; Swarms of Devils 

uſed frequently to appear, and to transform themſelves into all Sorts of 

monſtrous Figures, in order to terrify him out of kis Senſes. But he un- 

dauntedly received and repulſed all their Aſſaults: He even told them down- 
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1707. right and in 1 plain Terms ; That he feared them, by many Degrees, leſs than a 
OZ Parcel of Flies. 


3 The Bleſſing beſtowed upon Animals by St. Anthony, has probably given 


R 
Blefling of riſe to a comical Cuſtom, which is ſtill kept up in Rome. n this Saint's 


Animals Holiday, the Pope, the Cardinals, the Roman Princes, the Embaſſadors, in 
at Rene. ſport, all People high and low, never fail of ſending their Horſes, Mules, 
and Aſſes, in their beſt Accoutrements, and adorned with Knots of Rib- 
bons, to St. Anthony's in order to be bleſſed'by him, or rather by his De- 
puties, the Clergy of his Church, While the poor Creatures are paſſing 
by, a good many of the Friars, dreſs'd in their Rochets, ſouce them hear- 

tily with a vaſt Quantity of Holy Water. 
Reflexions Conſidering your heretical and profane Way of thinking, you, no doubt, 
upon this will laugh at this Ceremony, and fancy all that 4/efſed Water laviſned and 
Ceremony thrown away for nothing. But you are greatly miſtaken. For, in the firſt 
Place, I might very well obſerve, that there is perhaps a great deal more 
of it daily loſt upon Millions of two-footed Animals, called Rational, and 
who are often more ſtupid and brutiſh than Horſes, Mules and Aſſes. Let 
me tell you, ſecondly, - that this Ceremony, which you call trifling and in- 
ſignificant, is ſo little uſeleſs, that, in Money, Tapers, and other Preſents 
of all Kinds, which ſhowers upon the honeſt Monks during a whole Week, 
it produces a yearly Rent of at leaſt five thouſand Roman Crowns to their 
Convent. This I had from our honeſt Guide and . Antiquary, who is a 

Clergyman, and a good Catholic. 

But to confound your Incredulity at once, I nul add, in the laſt Place ; 
that when the Ceremony 1s over, and the Animals bleſſed to all Intents and 
Purpoſes, that is, well armed againſt any Evil or extraordinary Accident 
whatever, then the good Monks, in Gratitude to their Benefactors, change 
their Tone, and fall a curſing to Hell and Damnation, the Rats, Mice, 
Moles, Lizards, Catterpillars, Locuſts, in ſhort, all imaginable Vermin that 


can cauſe any Damage to Men, or deſtroy the Fruits of the Earth. All 


theſe Arguments being duly weighed and conſidered ; J hope, Sir, you 
won't perſiſt in calling this ſolemn At uſeleſs, and a meer Pageantry. 


Temple Some old Ruins are ſcattered in the Garden of this Convent, ſaid to be 


of Juno 


Lu, the Remains of a Temple of Diana. But I very much queſtion, whether 


there ever was a Temple conſecrated to that Goddeſs on Mount E/quilin. 


As to that of Juno Lucina, mentioned before, there is no manner of doubt, 


ſince Ovid poſitively ſpeaks of it. Faſt. Lib. III. 


Tempora jure colunt Latie foecunda Parentes | | 
Quarum militiam votaque. partus habet: 
Aude, quod excubias ubi Rex Romanus . 
(Qui nunc Efquilias nomina collis habet ) © 
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| 1707. 
Nic a Nuribus Junoni templa Latinis O05. 8. 
Hac ſunt; fi memini, publica facta die. Ro _ 8 


Dicite, tu nobis lucem Lucina dediſti; 
Dicite, tu voto parturientis ades. 


The Church of St. Praxedes ſtands likewiſe on the ſame Mount, Tis Church of 
thought, that this holy Virgin had formerly her Habitation in this very w of — 
Place, becauſe a Well is there ſhewn, into which ſhe flung the Martyr's Hiltory 
ſacred Blood, which ſhe uſed carefully to take up with a Sponge. Her of that 
Statue, done by the Cavalier Bernin, is in the Well, kneeling and ſqueezing Saint. 

a Sponge with both her Hands, Upon the Well are engraven the follow- 
ing Lines, containing nothing but the above Story ; and that St. Praxedes 


was of a Noble or Patrician Family. 


Quem pia Paxedes collegit in urbe cruorem 
Fuſum a Martyribus, fudit in hunc puteum, 
Ut, que Patritio fuerat de ſanguine clara, 
Eſſet collecto ſanguine clara magis. 


In the ſame Place is alſo preſerved a Stone of Oriental Granite, and ſet fer Stone 
into the Wall, which ſerved the good Saint to lay upon, and inſtead of a Pillow. 
Pillow. Perhaps this Stone uſed miraculouſly to mollify, as often as ſhe 
wanted to go to reſt ; otherwiſe, I cannot apprehend how the poor Crea- 
ture, no more than old Jacob, in a like Caſe, could get a Wink of Sleep. 

Raſſini, the famous Antiquary, ſpeaking of this Church, is pleaſed to lay, abſurdity 
that under the high Altar, no leſs than three Thouſand and frve Hundred holy of Roſſini. 
Bodies lay buried, What a monſtrous Abſurdity ! But perhaps they are no 
bigger than the three hundred and ſixty five Children brought forth by the 
famous Counteſs of Henneberg, and mentioned in the Beginning of this 
Account, | . 

But the moſt curious Relic kept here, is the Pillar to which our Saviour A facr-d 
was bound, when Pontius Pilate ordered him to be ſcourged. *Tis of Black Columm 
white-veined Marble, about three Palms high, and locked up in a particu- 
lar Chapel, which Women are forbid to enter. An Inſcription ſays ; that 
it was brought from Feru/alem in 1216, by Cardinal Fehn Colonna, Apoſto- 
lical Legat in the Eaſt, {as | 

I took notice, by Chance, at the Entrance of that Chapel, of a very plain Tomb of 
Stone, and level with the Ground, with this ſhort Inſcription. Paſchal I: 


S. PaSscHALIS. P. P. I. 
Vol. II. + 8 | I muſt 
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1707. I muſt own that this ſimple Tomb and Epitaph, of a Pope who died in 


Ocob. 8. 
NS 
RouE. 


Trium- 


the Year 884. appeared to me vaſtly more edifying, and fitting the Vicars 
of Chriſt, who was the moſt humble of all Men, than thoſe pompous Mau- 
ſoleums, which, in after Times, have been erected in Honour of the Popes, 
and the proud Inſcriptions ſo frequently ſeen engraven upon them. 


At ſome Diſtance from St. Anthony's Church, we ſaw the Remains of 


phal Arch the Emperor Galkan's Triumphal Arch. It formerly conſiſted of three 


of Gallian 
and In- 


Arches, of which only one is now ſtanding. The Inſcription upon it is 


icription. ſtill tollerably legible, and as follows: 


Vile Cha- 
racter of 
that Em- 


peror. 


Gallieno Clementi //imo Principi. 
Cujus invicta virtus ſola pietate ſuperata eſt. 
Et Saloninae Muctiſſimac Aug. 
NM. Aurelius Victor 
Dedicatiſimus Numini Majeſtatique corum. 
This M. Aurelius Victor, mentioned in the Inſcription, muſt neceſſarily 
have been a vile Wretch, ſeeing he had the Impudence to erect a Trium- 


phal Arch, with ſuch a flattering Inſcription, in Honour of one of the moſt 
infamous Princes that ever lived: A Prince, who could endure to ſee his 


Father Yalerian led into Captivity by Sapor King of Per/ia, who had taken 


him Priſoner, and ſpend the remainder of his, Days in the greateſt of Miſe- 
ſeries : A Prince, who, while thirty Tyrants were proclaimed Emperors, in 
ſeveral Parts of the Empire, plunged himſelf, at Rome, into all Kinds of 
Debaucheries ; aſked his Miniſters and Favourites, amidſt this great Con- 
fuſion, no other Queſtions but theſe. Ecquid habemus in prandio, & - que 
voluptates paratæ? Qualis erit Coena? Quales Ludi? Circenſes ? Gladia- 
torii? Scenici ? “ What ſhall we have for Dinner or Supper? What Sorts 
of Games, Plays and Sports? What kind of Pleaſures, or Dainties are 


% preparing for us? A baſe Coward, who, when he was informed by ſe- 


veral Expreſſes, that the Gauls, Egypt, and all A/a had revolted, anſwered 


the Meſſengers with a Sneer : Num fine trabeatis Sagis Reſpublica tuta non 


t? Quid, fine Lino Ægyptio eſſe non poſſumus? Quid, fine delitiis Afize vivere 
non poſſumus ? What! If we are deprived of Gallic ſtriped gawdy Cloaths, 
is the Republic therefore undone ? Can we not be happy without the 
* Egyptian Linnen ? Shall we be in a ſtarving Condition, becauſe we are 
ſtrip'd of the Delicacies of the Afiatic Countries.“ In ſhort, a Barbarous 
Monſter, who hearing of his Father's tragical End (he having been flead 
to death by the unmerciful Sapor) was no more moved than a Rock, and 
only told thoſe who brought him the News, with an affected Stoic Inſen- 
ſibility; Sciebam Patrem meum mortalem eſe. ** I knew very well, that my 


% Father was born a mortal Man.” Did ſuch an excerable Monſter as 
this 
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this deſerve a Triumphal Arch? Did he, in particular, merit this Eneo- 1707. 


mium, contained in the Inſeription: Cujus invicta virtus ſola piotate ſupe- 2499. 2. 


27 ; Whoſe invincible Virtue and Courage, is only overcome by his 188 
wo of AO WP 
Indeed *tis a great Pity we are no better acquainted with the baſe Fellow 
who had the Aſſurance to erect this Monument, and addreſs fuch a noble 
Panegyric, to one of the moſt profligate Sovereigns mentioned in Hiſtory. 
He was, no doubt, a great Favourite of his, and one who indulged him in 
that luxurious Life, and other vicious Practices. Princes, no more than 
other Men, can ſcarce be naturally fo wicked ; and were it not for the falſe 
Friends and evil Counſellors who conſtantly ſurround them, it would be 
morally impoſſible for them to become ſo exceſſively bad, as this Emperor 
Gallian proved to be. 
In the middle of the Suffeta of the ſaid Arch, I obſerved an Iron Chain, 
to which Celeſtin III. that moſt arrogant and cruel Pope, ordered to be tied 
the Keys of the ancient Town of Tuſculum, now Friſcati, after he had ut- 
terly deſtroyed it, for no other Reaſon, than, becauſe its Inhabitants had 
followed the Party of the Emperor Henry VI. Son to Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
his Enemy. | 
The Arch is at preſent called, the Arch of St. Vito, on account of its Church of 
being, in a manner, tacked to the Church of that Name. The only Thing St. Vite, 
remarkable in it, is a Stone ſupported by two Pieces of Columns, on which, and a mi- 


tis ſaid, that ſeveral Martyrs have been beheaded. A very ſingular Vir- 22945 


; ; : x Stone. 
tue is aſcribed to this Stone, namely, of curing Madnefs in Animals, par- 


ticularly Dogs. Accordingly all ſuch Creatures as are affected with that 
Diſeaſe are ſent to St. Vite, and a Prayer is ſolemnly ſaid upon them: 
Then they are made to paſs and repaſs under the Stone, between the two 
Pieces of Columns, and, by that means, inſtantly reſtored to their former 


Health. This is, indeed, a very ſhort and eaſy Method. And happy are 


thoſe Countries and Religions, which are furniſhed wich ſuch efficacious 
Noſtrums! And how unfortunate are you ſtubborn Heretics, in being wil- 


tully deprived of thoſe heavenly Bleſſings ! 


Over againſt the Church of St. Euſebius, are ſome Remains of the Ca- c, 11m 
ſtellum, or Reſervoir of the Aqua Martia, This Structure was anciently of the 
pretty famous; on its Top had been placed the Trophies of Marius, , 
which Sylla, his inveterate_ Enemy, ordered afterwards to be pulled down, _— 
and are now to be ſeen upon the Baluſtrade of the Capitol Square. 

The Church of St, Euſebius, is built upon the Ruins of the Palace of the Church of 
Gordians. Its Choir deſerves ſome Notice, eſpecially oa account of the Seats, St. Fuje- 
all made of Walnut-Tree, and beautifully Carved. | bia. 

That of St. Bibiana was raiſed, by Pope Simplicius, on the Ruins of the ,_, ofst 
Palace of Licinius, Emperor and Brother-in-Law to Conſtantin the Great; Bibiana. 


others ſay, upon thoſe of the Houſe of Licinius Sura. Urban VIII. rebuilt 
it after the Draught of the Cavalier Bernin. The White Marble Statue of 


St. Bibiana ſtands on the high Altar, and is, as ſome pretend, the Maſter- 
piece 


586 TR ä N N 
| Joon piece of that excellent Sculptor, Tis even ſaid, that, he himſelf, was fo 
Cob. 8. 


— — 


Oriental Alabaſter Urn in the whole City. It contains the ſacred Bodies of 
St. Bibiana, St. Demetria her Siſter, and St. Dafroſa their Mother: Like- 
wiſe the Pillar to which the firſt was bound, and there whip'd to death. 
Six fine Paintings in Freſco, repreſenting all the different Parts of her Mar- 
tyrdom, are alſo to be ſeen here. Three of them are by Pietro da Cortona, 
and the others by Auguſtin Ciampelli, the former's Maſter. 

Temple of About one hundred Paces from this Church ſtands a pretty entire Tem- 


Miner wa 


Medica ple, formerly dedicated, by Auguſtus, to Minerva Medica; becauſe, in his 


Time, the Botanic Garden was on this Spot, which is now a Vigna, or 
Vineyard belonging to the Bentivoglio Family. This Temple was an- 
ciently, all over encruſted with Marble ; which has been all gradually car- 
ried off in latter Ages, excepting two excellent Pieces of Corniſh, Some 
{mall Remains are alſo ſeen of the magnificent Portico which ſurrounded it. 

Ur/us Pi- Near this Place was formerly the Croſs-Way, called, by the Romans, Ur- 

beau. fus Pileatus, by reaſon of a large Marble Bear, with a Hat on its Head, 
which ſtood here, I have nothing more to add concerning Mount E/qui- 
lin, but this; that Pliny the Younger had his Houſe on that Hill, as well 
as many other Romans of Diſtinction. 8 


End of the Second VOLUME. 
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charmed with that Performance, that he often uſed to go and ſtare at it for 
Ron Whole Hours together. Under the fame Altar is kept the moſt beautiful 
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SECOND VOLUME. 


A 


Bbes, vaſt number of very impudent 

ones at Rome, Page 394. 
Academies of learning, many of them at Ve- 
nice, 56. One at Ferrara, 174. At Bo- 
logna, 207. At Ancona, 246. At Ma- 


cerata, 278. At Rome, 504. &c. 
Accurſius, a famous lawyer of Bologna; his 
plain Epitaph, 17 
Alelmus, a Venetian annaliſt, 46 
Adige, a conſiderable river in Lombardy, and 

its courſe, 147 


Adrian (Saint) his church and relics at Rome, 


4 
Adwocates General at Venice, and their Fun- 
ctions, 76 


Alia Lælia Criſpis, her enigmatical Epi- 


taph, 198. Attempts to explain it, 199, &c. 
Alius. See Pons. | 


Emilia. See Via. 
Agathocles king of Sicily, a Potter's Son, 211 


Aerippa, ruins of his Baths, 389 
Agri pra wife to Germanicus, her ſepulchral 
ſtone or urn, and its inſcription, 471 


Alba, an ancient city, and its hiſtory, 360,&c. 
Albano, a town near Venice, and famous for 
its baths, 142. Said to be the birth-place 


of Livy, ibid. 
Albano, a town near Rome, celebrated for its 
wines, 364 


Albanus ( Lacus) 355 
Albis, a (mall river in the duchy of Urbin, 
235 


Abula, the ancient name of the river Tiber, 


414 
Albuneus ( Lacus ) now Solfatarra, 388, 389 
Aldobrandina. See Villa. | 
Aldroandus (Ulyſſes) a learned and very vo- 
luminous writer of Bologna, 181, 182 
Alexander V. (Pope) his filly epitaph, 190 
Alexander VI. a very wicked Pope, 276 
Alexander VIII. (Pope) ſeveral Particulars of 


his life, 392, 393 
Alexis (Saint) his comical legend 524 
Almo, a ſmall river near Rome; its hiſtory 

and courſe, 9 
Altar, an ancient and curious one at AN", 

3 


Amphitheatre. See V. eſpaſian. | 
Amphitheatres ( Roman) their hiſtory, 530, 
531 
Amphitheatrum Caſtrenſe in ancient Rome, 565 
Amurath II. (Sultan) his compleat victory 
over the chriſtians, 259. Remarkable 


Words upon that occaſion, ibid. 
Ananias, Mizael and Azarias, their Bodies 
preſerved in two different places, 493 


Anaſtaſia (Saint) her church at Rome, 5 11, 


| 512 
Ancharanus ( Petrus) a celebrated lawyer of 
Bologna, his epitaph, 191 192 
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Ancona, capital of a marquiſate, deſcribed at 
large, 241, &c. Alſo the marquilate it- 


ſelf, ; 283, 284 
Audradus the ſlave and his lyon, their remark- 
able hiſto'r rx 512 
Anzelu (Saint) her pleaſant ſtory 288 


Aligelo (Caitle of St.) at Rome; its hiflory 


and deſcription, 418 &C. 
Animals ſolemnly bleſſed at Rome on St. An- 
thony's day, 582. Reflexions on that ce- 
remony, $1 zbid. 
Anio, or Teverone, a river, : 373 
Anthony (Saint) of Padua, his remarkable 
chamber at Rimini, 223. A great mira- 
cle performed by him, 


244 
Anthony (Saint) the Abbot, his church at 


Rome, 581. He bleſſes the brutes, and 
makes a jeſt of all the devils in hell, 581, 


382 
Aꝛntiguaries, ſtrange whims of theirs, 405. Are 

often very ignorant in modern affairs, 516 
Antiquities, a vaſt collection of them in the 

Capitol, 470, &c. 
Antium, an ancient city, and its hiſtory, 357 
Appia [ Via ) the moſt famous road of all Italy, 


its hiſtory and extent, - x 1 Pho SE. 


Aqua Claudia, and other waters that were an- 
ciently brought into Rome, 398 
Agua Mercurii, an ancient fountain near 
Rome, | 495 
Agueduct, a beautiful one at Spoletto, 301 
Agueductu, account of all thoſe which ancient- 
ly conveyed water into Rome, 389. Their 


ſtructure and magnificence, 403. Thoſe 


that are ſtill in being, ib. 
Aguilea, See Patriarch. | | 
Ara Caeli, a fine church and convent at Rome, 
480. Remarkable piece of impudence in 


its Monks, 481, 482 
Arcadia, an academy of wits ſo named at 
Rome, 504, &c. 


Arc bes (tr iumphal) of Clement VIII. at Imo- 


la, 209. Of Auguſtus at Rimini, 226. 


Another at Fano, 236, 237. Of Trajan 
at Ancona, 244. Of M. Aurelius at 


Rome, 461, 462. Of Severus, 491, 492. 
Of Titus, 497, 498. Another of Seve- 
rus, 513, $i4. Of Horatius Cocles, 5 20. 
Of Conſtantin, 535, 536. Of Gallian, 584 
Arena, of the amphitheatres, why ſo called, 


| 532 

Argen/en, a French embaſſador buried at Ve- 

nice; his tomb and epitaph, 36 

Argilla, a {mall river in the duchy of Un, 
2 


Lricia, an ancient town, and its hiſtory, 358, 


359 


E X. 


Arioſto, a famous Italian poet, his tomb, E- 
pitaphs, and encomium, 164, 165. Some 


particulars of his life, 166, 167 
Arms (Coat of) a molt ſingular one, 26. 
Arms (Fire) prohibited at Venice, 36 


Arqua or Arquado, a place near Padua, and” 


formerly the reſidence of Petrarch, 143 
Arqua del Polefino, a town in the neighbour- 
hood of Ferrara, 158 
Artoriui, phy ſician to Auguſtus, repreſented 
on a marble with that prince, 154. His 


remarkable dream concerning him, 16. 


Aldrubal, defeated by the Romans on the 


banks of the Metaurus, 236, 239 
Axa, a town, and birth place of St. Fran: 
cis, deſcribed, 289, &e. 


Attila, king of the Huns, his devaſtations in 
Italy occaſion the riſe of Venice, 


4 
Avantius ¶ Job. Marius) a learned man of 


Rovigo; his hiſtory and epitaph, 151 


Avemin (Mount) at Rome decried, 5318, &c. 


Auguſtin (Saint) ridiculous tradition about him, 
| 16 
Auguſtus (Emperor) his pretended * 
Jeſus Chriſt, 480, 481. See alſo 4torius 
and Bridges. | 
Aurelian (Emperor) conquers queen Zenobia, 
387, His ſhameful behaviour to her and 
Longinus, | | 388 


Aurelius (Marcus) his triumphal arch, 461. 


Fine equeſtrian ſtatue and inſcription, 4.67, 
468, His paternal houſe, and beautiful 


ſtatue, I 0 NS 
B 
D 4/zac, a celebrated French author, ſome 
of his witty ſayings, 167 
ank of Venice, a very. ſure fund, 


Baptiſtary of Conſtantin, a remarkable ſacred 
building at Rome, 563 
Barbarigo as e Ja Venetian commander, 

and his hiſtory, | 10 
Barbarus ¶ Hermolaus) a noble and learned 


Venetian, his hiſtory and epitaph, 115, 456 


Barberini, a vile murther committed by their 


order, 30. Flattering inſcriptions upon 
them, 234. Were great plunderers, 277 
Baronius (Cardinal) criticiſed, 220 


Baſilian convent, built upon the ruins of Ci- 


cero's Tuſculum houſe, 350, &c 


Baſſus ( Ventidius ) his country ſeat near Ti- 
bur, 83 


Baths of Albano, 142. Vaſt number of Fl 
in ancient Rome, 525. Their exceſſive 
I magni- 
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magnificence, 526, Thoſe of Caracalla 
deſcribed, 526, 527, Remains of thoſe of 
Titus, 1 567 
Battle of Ravenna, 177 
Battuti. See Flagellants. 
Bebius ( Quintus ſon-in-law to C. Marius, 
cruelly put to death by Sylla, 1 55, 156 
Beggars, great-crowds of them in Italy, and 
from what cauſes, 274. An ancient Law 
againſt them, ib. 
Bellori ( Peter ) a learned man, very ill uſed 
by ſome Monks for diſcovering their impo- 


ſture, 481, 482 
Bembo (Cardinal) an hiſtorian of Venice, 114. 
his Epitaph, 115 


Benſon (Georgio) a writer of the lives of the 
Venetian doges, 114 
Bentivoglio's, their palace at Ferrara, 160 
Bertinero, a town in Romania, deſcribed, 216 
Beza (Theod.) his epigram on the Caſtle of 
St. Angelo, | 424. 
Bleſſing. See Animals. ; 
Blondel, a proteſtant divine, his conſutation of 

pope Joan's ſtory, 203 

Blondus ( Flavius] a learned man, his epi- 

taph, | 482 
Bocca della Verita, a gaping ftone head at 
| Rome, and its comical uſe, 816 
Bologna, a conſiderable city of the eccleſia- 

ſtical ſtate, deſcribed at large, 179, &c. 

Its Inhabitants remarkable for their great 

devotion, | 10098 
Bonifacius ( Fohannes ) a learned man of Ro- 

vigo ; his hiſtory, writings and epitaph, 

. 149, 150 
Bonifacius VIII. (Pope) his ſtatue, and vile 

character, 180. Is groſly abuſed by a 

French embaſſador, ib, 
Borghetto, a ſmall town near Rome, 315 
Bors, firſt duke of Ferrara, his amiable cha- 

racter, ſtatue and inſcription, 163. His 

tomb and very honourable Inſcriptions, 

| 170, 171 

Botanic garden of Padua, 143 
Bragadin, governor of Famagouſta for the 

Venetians, his tomb and epitaph, 24. See 

his hiſtory, Vol. I. page 518. 

Brederode ( Raynold a Dutch young noble- 
man buried at Venice in holy ground, tho? 
a Calviniſt, 32. Hts hiſtory, ib. 
Breſſe ( De) the vile murtherer of Ferrante 

Pallavicino, 30. his hiſtory and death, 31 
Bridge, over the Rubicon, and its inſcrip- 

tions, 220, Over the river Marechia and 

its inſcriptions, 221. A fine one over the 

Tyber, with its inſcriptions, 314+ Bridge 

Milvius, 321. Of Hadrian very beauti- 


INDEX. 


ful, 417, 418. Ruins of (the triumphal 
Bridge, 424, 425+ Bridge Sublicius, 5 20, 
211 F ” 521 
Bridges, vaſt number of them at Venice, 5 2 
Bridges built by Auguſtus over the Tiber, 


308, 309 
Brupnolus ¶ Benedictus] a learned Venetian, 
his tomb and epitaph, 39. His pretended 


apparition to J. Scaliger in a dream, #6, 
Brutes. See Animals, and St. Anthony the 
Abbot. 


C 


Ainet of curioſities, a very remarkable 
one at Rovigo, 152, &c. 
Calcagninus ( Coelius ] a learned man of Fer- 


rara, his epitaph, 169, 170. Some parti- 

culars of his life, 17 
Cacus, à famous robber, his hiſtory and den, 
520, 522 


Cz/ar { Fulius his pretended Suggeſtum at 
Rimini exploded, 224, 225. Country 
ſeat at Tibur, | 382 

Caffarella, a remarkable Fountain near Rome, 

> 404, 405 

Camerina ( Philippa ) an Italian lady, diſtract- 
ed for love, 168 

Cana (Mariage of) beautifully repreſented by 
an Italian painter, 16. Who was the 

bridegroom of that feaſt, according to a 
Jeſuit, 38. Vaſt number of vaſes or pitch- 
ers of that wedding, ſhewn among the 
Roman Catholics, 7; 8, $7, 194 

Canals of Venice deſcribed, 52, 53 


 Capelets or Albanians, a brave nation under 


the Venetians, 90. Their military expe- 
ditions, | ib; 
Capena ¶ Porta) one of the gates of Rome, 
and vaſt many antiquities about it, 404. 
Origin of its name, 539, 540 
Capitano Grande, a Venetian military magi- 
rate in Terra Firma, and his functions, 


| 87, &c. 
Capitol (Mount) why ſo called, 462. Its 
hiſtory and deſcription, 463, &c, 


Caracalla (Emp.) his magnificent baths, 526, 
527. Palace, 76. Circus, 540, 541 


Cardinale, ceremony of their promotion, 427 


Their habit and allowance, 2 
Carnaval of Venice, concluſion of that feiti- 
val, 34, 35. See the beginning of it, 
Vol. L. $08, e. 
Cartara, a town in Umbria, 285 
Carthuſians, their magnificent convent near 
Venice, 5500 
e alas 


IND EK. 
Chri/oſtom (Saint) ſtran 


Caſa. See Santa, ; 
Caſcade of Terni, beautifully deſcribed, 304. 
Mentioned by none of the ancients but 


Virgil, 305 
Caſcade of the river Teverone, _ 373 
Caſſandra Fidelis, a learned Venetian lady, 


| 113 
Caſſini, a famous aſtronomer, fome particu- 
lars of his life, 183. His meridian at Bo- 
logna, | | ib. 
Caſfius ( Cajus ) had a country ſeat near 170 
bur, 3 
Caſtel Gandolſe, a town and caſtle not far from 
Rome, 355, Its lake, ib. 
Caſtello, a particular ward of Venice. 17 
Caſtra Peregrina, a kind of barracks built 
dy Auguſtus, for the marine ſoldiers, 552, 


$53 
Caſtrum Pretorium, barracks for the emperor's 
Guards, | 406 


Catacombs of St. Sebaſtian, a diſmal and dan- 
gerous place under ground, 541. Many 
people loſt in them, 541, 542. Their de- 
ſeription, 543. 544. Not made by the 

chriſtians, 544+ But by the Romans to 
bury the common people, 545 

Catacombs of St. Calixtus, another place under 
ground, but of leſs extent, $40, 547 

Catbolica a village near Rimini, and remark- 

able origin of its name, 228, 229 
Catullus (the Poet) had a country ſeat at Ti- 


bur, | 382 
Celimontana 1 Porta ) a gate of Rome, 45 2 
Cento, a (mall town in Lombardy, 178 
Cephalonia, an Iſland, deſcribed, 92 
Ceſano, a river in Lombardy, — 
C:/ena, a town in Romania, deſcribed, 217, 
| 218 
C:/tius ¶ Cajus his mauſoleum and NT; 

395,39 
Chains (miraculous) of the Apoſtle 1 ** 
| $00, 509 
Chancellor of Venice always a Citadini, 76. 
How elected, buried, &c. tb. 
Charlemagne, his law againſt beggars and va- 
grants, | 27 


Charles V. (Emperor) his ſolemn entry an 
coronation at Bologna, 180, Monument 
erected on that occaſion, id. His remark- 
able repartee in regard to the then Pope, 
181. See alſo Juan. 

Chartreuſe (Iſle of the) near Venice, de- 
ſcribed, - 8 

Chartreuſe of Bologna, a fine convent, 198 


Chigi (Prince) his palace at Rome, 453 
Cbioſa, a town near Venice, and its fortifica- 
tions, 49, 50 


ge character of this fa- 
ther, by Scaliger, 578 
Cbriſtina of Sweden, a monument concernin 
that queen at Rome, 475. Founder of an 
academy of wits in that city, 504 
Chriſtopher (Iſle of ſaint) near Venice, de- 
ſcribed at large, i i - 
Cicero, his Tuſculan houſe, 350. Ancient 
monument concerning him, 16. Critical 
obſervations upon his character, 351, &c. 
His tragical death, 502 
Cicogne, his explanation of the enigmatical 
epitaph of Alia Lælia Criſpis, 200, &c. 
Cincinnatus ( Quintus) his fields ſhewn near 
Rome, (3538 320 
Circus of Flora at Rome, 436. Great Cir- 
cus, and its ſeveral games, 512, 513. Of 


Caracalla, 540 
Citadel of Ferrara, 171 
Citadini, or citizens of Venice, two forts of 


them, 106. Their dreſs the ſame with 
that of the nobles, 107. What places of 
truſt they may be raiſed to, 15. Their 
general character, | 7b. 
Citta Caſtellana, a ſmall town near Rome, 315 
Clara (Saint) comical legend concerning her 


body and blood, 293. Her familiarity 
with St. Francis of Aſſiza, 294, 295 


Claramontius ( Scipio) a learned man of Ce- 
ſena, ſeveral particulars of his life and 
writings, 218, 219 


Claudian (the Poet) his ſtatue and inſcription, 


449. Was, in all probability, no chri- 
titian, 459. 509 
Clement VII. (Pope) monument of his entry 

into Bologna with Charles V, 180. Ren- 
ders himſelf maſter of Ancona by a vile 

ſtratagem, 243. Was in the higheſt de- 

gree hated by the Romans, 537 
Clement VIII. (Pope) unites the duchy of Fer- 

rara to the See of Rome, 159, 161, 172. 

Builds a citadel in its Capital, 171. His 

triumphal arch at Imola, 209. Fine tomb 

at Rome, 577. Abſolves Henry IV. of 

France, 582 
Clement IX (Pope) his tomb, 574 
Clement XI. (Pope) his honourable cha- 

racter, 537 


Clergy of Venice very vicious, 43, 81. Po- 


licy of that ſtate in conniving at their ir- 
regularities, 3r 

Clitumnus, a ſmall river in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, 296. Critical obſervations on an an- 
cient temple of the god of that river, 35. 
Its ſource and pretended virtue of its wa- 
ters, | 


| — 298 
Clivus Publicus, a ſtreet 6f old Rome, 444 
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IND F X. 


Chace Maxima, or great common ſewer of 
ancient Rome, $03: Hyperbolical no- 
tions of Pliny and the antiquarians about 


it, i 
Cladius ( ZEſopus) a famous Roman glutton, 


his hiſtory, _ | 408 
Clodius ( P.) prophanes the temple of the 
Bona Dea, : 522 
Cloe-flools (Pope's) their true ot pretended 
uſe, 561, 562 
Coccius (Sabellicus ) hiſtorian of Venice, his 


death and epitaph, 114 
Cocles ( Horatius) his triumphal arch, 5 20. 
And great courage, 521 
Caelius (Mount) Re, deſcribed, 548, &c. 
Coglione ( Barth.) a famous Venetian com- 
mander, 25. His fine equeſtrian ſtatue 
and inſcription, ib. Moſt ſingular coat of 
arms, 26. Merry ſtory concerning his 


ſtatue, ib. 
Coliſeum, or amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, ac- 
curately deſcribed, £30, &c. 


Colle di Scipio, a town in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, | 3 308 
Celonna palace at Rome deſcribed, 43 1, &c. 
Column of Trajan, a beautiful piece deſcribed, 
7, 448. Of Antoninus, 458, 459, &C. 

ts inſcriptions, 460. Roſtral column of 
Duillius, and its old Latin inſcription, 472. 
A very fine one raiſed by Paul V. 580 
Columna Bellica, its uſe among the Romans, 


| 433 

Columna Lactaria, in ancient Rome, and its 
uſe, | | 518 
Columns, four remarkable ones, $61 
Conca, a river of Lombardy, 228 
Con a, a town under water, 228 


Congo. See Nigrita. 
Conſervatori, or Roman Conſuls, their palace 
and curioſities, | 470, &c. 


Conſtantin (Emperor) his beautiful triumphal 


arch at Rome, deſcribed, 535, 530. His 
baptiſtary, 363 
Conſtantius ¶ Facobus) a learned man of Fano, 
239 

Contarem ( Nicolo an hiſtorian of Venice, 
AIP | 114 
Conwvents at Venice under the inſpection of 
of the civil magiſtrate, 78. Great liberty 
enjoyed in them by the Nuns, 80 
Convents (remarkable) of the Dominicans at 
Bologna, 185. Of St. Michael in Boſco, 
194 &c A molt delightful one at Al- 


bano, ; 356, 357 
Corfu, a Venetian iſland in the mouth of the 


Archipelago, deſcribed, 91, 92 


Corinna, Ovid's miſtreſs, otherwiſe Julia, 
daughter to Auguſtus er 385 
Cornaro, a noble Venetian family; its great 
Pride 34. See alſo Vol. I. .. 439 
Cornaro { Catherine ) queen of Cyprus, her re- 
markable hiſtory 33 34 And tomb at 
Venice 3 3 
Cornaro ( Helena Piſ.opia) a very learne 
Venetian lady, of the ſame houſe, 113 
Coronelli (Father) criticiſed in his account of 


Venice 42 44 
Cortuſius ¶ Ludovicus ) his fingular whim as 
to his funeral 144 145 
Council of Ten, a very rigorous tribunal at 
Venice 3 68 69 
Councils, (Eccleſiaſtical) of Ferrara 172 Of 
Ravenna 178 Of Rimini 223 229 


Cours (the) a public walk at Rome 450 
Conrtizans at Venice uſed with much ſeve- 
rity by the magiſtrates of police 78 
Courts of juſtice at Venice 72 &c. 
Cranmer ( Archbiſhop) a virulent inſcrip- 
tion againſt him at Venice 25 
Creighton ( James) a learned Scot, and a 
great diſputant 218 


Cremonin ( Cæſar) a learned man of Cento 


179 See his hiſtory Vol. I. 459 
Criminal Quarantie, a court of judicature at 
Venice | "73 


Criminal, one delivered annually by a frater - 


nity at Ferrara 16 
Criminals, how uſed at Venice before and af- 
ter their condemnation 7 
Croſs (miraculous) and its ſurprizing adven- 


tures 3 
Crucifix, a ſpeaking one 291 
Cujacius, a famous lawyer, had a very pro- 

fligate daughter | 112 


Cup (ſacramental) denied the laity for a very 
odd reaſon | 332 

Curates (Pariſh) of Venice, elected in a very 
ludicrous manner | 83 84 

Curiatii, See Horatii. | 

Curia Vetus, a place in ancient Rome 567 

Cur/ing. See Vermin. 

Cuſa (Cardinal) his Laconic and pious epi- 
taph 569 


Cuſlom- bouſs of Rome deſcribed $21 322 
Cynthia, miſtreſs to Propertirs, had a coun- 


try ſeat at Tyber 385 Her true name was 

Hoſtia 15. Her itrange character drawn 

by her lover | ib. 
Cynthio, an excellent Italian poet 169 17 
Cyprus, the Venetians acquired that Iſland by 


a vile ſtratagem 33 In what manner they 
loſt it | 


| 34 
48 Dalnatia, 
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Mnatia, a Venetian Province on the 
continent ; its government 89 
Dante, a famous Italian poet, his tomb and 
Epitaph 176 
Delia, Tibullus his miſtreſs, whoſe true name 
was Plancia * | 385 
Deſportes, See Foyeuſe. | 
Diu a N. 5 ay him and St. Domi- 
nicus 523 
Devil. See Paſchal, and Anthony the Abbot. 
Dewotion, little or none among the Vene- 


tians 2 
Diamond, a very large one of the duke of 
Burgundy, and its hiſtory 423 


Dion, his indifferent character of Cicero 351 


A ſingular epitaph related by him 368 
Doctors. See Univerſity of Padua. 
Deg, an epitaph on ſuch an animal 
Doge (firit) of Venice, when and where elected 


44 45 

Doges of Venice, anciently abſolute and very 
tyrannical 48 58 136 Created by the 
emperors, and ſubject to them 125 &c, 


Now entirely deſtitute of power 58 Their 


prerogatives and income very inconſidera- 
ble 59 May be depoſed for ſeveral rea- 
ſons 660 How they are elected 62 And 
uſed after their death 16. Their inſtall- 
ment and oath 63 
Dogeſhip, that dignity prejudicial to the rela- 
tions of the perſon who enjoys it 59 Qua- 
lifications required to be raiſed to that bh 
ſtation I I 
Dominic of Jeſus Maria, a Spaniſh friar, chief 
promoter of the famous battle of Prague 
439 Ke. 
Dominicus (faint) a great perſecutor of the he- 
retics, his fine church, tomb, and relics at 
Bologna 188 Odd dream of his mother 
concerning him | ib. 
Dominicus, another ſaint of that name, a mer- 
ry ſtory concerning him and the devil 5 23 
Domitia family, their ſepulchre 451 
Daria, a Genoeſe general, reduces the Vene - 
tians to the laſt extremities 49 
Dreſs of the Venetian ladies of quality li- 
mited by law 78 See Nables and Citadini 


Drinking (hard) ſometimes to be ſeen among 
the Italians 2 


77 
Druſilla, ſiſter and wife to Calligula, her tem- 
ple | 375 


Duillius ( Caius his roſtral column, and its 
inſcrip:ion in very old Latin 472 The 
ſame explained . 473 

2 \ 


E {Xt 


E 


Arthen ware of Faenza, famous all over 


Italy | 211 

Earthen Veſſels, uſed by the Virgin Mary, 
preſerved at Lorettio © 261 

Eafter Sunday, a grand religious ceremony 
performed at Rome on that day 330 331 

Embaſſador. See Harangue, Healian, and Ri- 

rita. | | 

E mbaſſadors, correſpondence with them highly 
criminal at Venice | 71 

Emperors ¶ Roman) ſupreme lords of the Ve- 
netian territory, in ancient times 116 &e. 
See alſo Doges. | 

Engliſh, many of them buried in the Domi- 

nican convent at Bologna 186 187 


Enigmatical monuments, at Ferrara 168 And 


Bologna 198 &c. 
Entertainment (grand) given by the pope to 
thirteen poor prieſts on holy thurſday 326 327 
Epitaphs (remarkable) of Peter Mocenigo a 
brave Venetian doge 22 Of Leonard Lo- 
redano alſo doge 16. Of the two Vallier's 
likewiſe doges 24 Of Bragadin 13. Of 
Fra- Paolo 28 Of the doge Foſcari 60 61 
Of a learned lady 152 Of Hentius King 
of Sardinia and Corſica 188 &c. Of 
Elia Lelia Criſpis 198 &c. Of La- 
diſlaus king of Hungary 260 A ſingular 
one of Similis a Roman 368 Two others 
430 431 An ancient epitaph on a good 
houſewife 451 One remarkable for its ſim- 
plicity and humility 559 Of an embaſſa- 
dor of Congo at Rome 574 
Eſcala ( Maſtin D') duke of Ferrara, a great 
enemy to the popes 31 
E/quilin (Mount) its name, hiſtory and de- 
{cription | 506 &c, 
Eſte, the lords of that name made dukes of 


Ferrara, and upon what occaſion 172 


Eſte (Cz/ar d) natural fon of that houſe, his 
hiſtory | 171 172 
Ehe ( Hyppolite d. his rude behaviour to the 
famous Arioſto 167 Fine country ſeat at 
Tivoli deſcribed at large 376 
Eugenius IV. (Pope) his impious advice to 
Ladiſlaus king of Hungary occaſions a great 
ſlaughter of the chriſtians 279 Was de- 
ſed for many crimes by the council of 
"oy ib. The head of St. Nicholas, tho 
dead, ſweated when he departed this life, 


and for what reaſon 7b. 
E xarchs of Ravenna, their dignity and num- 
ber | | 177 


Excommunication, See Heretics, 
| Faenza, 


» 43 


I N D 


F 


Aenza, a ſmall City in Romania, de- 
F ſcribed | 210 &. 
aliſcus ¶ Anianus) an ancient poet; a frag- 
ment of his verſes 317 
Fall, a moſt ſurprizing one 305 306 
Fano, a city in Lombardy, deſcribed 236 &c. 
Farneſa, See Vigna. 
Farneſe, See Ranucius. © 
Faworiti, a learned man, his character and 


tomb 575 
Febrifuge, a very remarkable one at La Ca- 
tholica 230 And at Loretto 261 


Ferrara, a conſiderable city of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, deſcribed at large 159 &c. Amia- 
ble character of its inhabitants 17 

Ferrareſe a poor Country, through the Ty- 
ranny of the popes 158 Extent of that 
duchy . \ £04 

Feſcennia, formerly a town 315 

Feſcennin Verſes, what they were 315 Very 

- faſhionable in Auguſtus his reign 318 


ſample of them 317 
g- tree (ruminal) at Rome; critical obſerva- 

tions upon it 502 503 
Fiſhermen, a very oppreſſive law againſt them 

at Rome | 474 
Fiumiſino, a river in Romagna 221 41 


Flagellants, or 1 their remarkable 
proceſſion at 
Flaminia (Via) a curious account of it 319 


320 
Flap. fies always about the Pope, to drive away 
the flies 324 332 


Fleets ( Roman) kept at Ravenna and the pro- 
montory of Miſenum 553 
Flora, a Roman ſtrumpet deified by her coun- 
trymen | 43 
Flute- Players of Rome, their flight to Tibur, 
and return to Rome by a comical ftra'a- 
m 371 372 
Foglia, a river in the duchy of Urbin 235 
Foreign land forces and commanders, always 
employed by the Venetians 109 
Forli, a pretty town in Romagna, deſcribed 
2 | 213 &c. 
Forlimpopoli, another town in the ſame coun- 
try, and its deſcription 215, &c. 
Fortified places deſcribed: Thoſe of Chioſa 
49 5o Of Palma Nova 89 Of Corfu 
91 92 Of Padua 145 Of Peſaro 233 
of Senegallia 240 Of Ancona 246 
Forum Nerve, or Tranſitorium, at Rome, de- 
ſcribed 446 Trajani 447 Forum Ro- 
manum, and its many antiquities 487 &c. 


4G 


ome | 320 9 


1 
Foſeari ( Francis) a doge of Venice depoſed 
on account of his old age co His tomb 
and epitaph 61 
Foſearini ¶ Antonio) put to death, though in- 
nocent, through the raſhneſs of the Ve- 
netian council of ten 70 
Foundling hoſpital at Faenza; its ingenious 
inſcription 213 
Frachetta ( Ferom)) a learned man of Rovigo, 
his hiſtory and writings 151152 
Francis (Saint) founder of the Franciſcan or- 
der, his Stigmata, or wounds, preſerved at 
Venice as a curious relic 37 Several remark- 
able paſſages of his life 291 His epitaph 
292 and adventures with St. Clara 294. 


295 


Franco ( Nicolo hanged for lampooning a 


Pope 341 
Freſcati, and its neighbourhood, compleatly 
deſcribed 341 &c. 
Frioleſe, a Venetian province on the continent, 
and its government 89 
Fulig no, a town in Umbria, deſcribed at large 
1 287 &c. 
Funeral, a very whimſical one of a lawyer 


| Fo 144 145 
Furſtenberg ( Ferdinand of) a learned prince 


575 


G 
Abrieli (Trifon) an hiſtorian of Venice 

— 131 1 
Gallian (Emperot] his triumphal 45 = 
flattering inſcription 584 Vile character 
of that Prince ib. 
Caſco, a French Abbot; his tomb and hiſto- 


r 

Gaſton de Foix gains a great victory . 
Ae 177 And loſes his Life in the 
fight | 16. 

Gauricus ( Lucas) a learned man of Fano, 
his writings 239 His tomb and epitaph at 
Rome 482 

General of the Sea, or Venetian high admiral, 
his great power 95 General of the de- 
ſcent, his functions 96 General of the 
gulph, another Venetian ſea commander, 


and his juriſdiction - ib. 
George (Saint) Major, one of the iſles near Ve- 
nice, deſcribed | 13 


Ghiarra d Adda. See Maximilian. 
Gianotti, an excellent writer concerning the 


Venetian affairs, cited 138 139 
Ginus, a great lawyer of Bologna, his epi- 
taph 185 186 
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IN DSE X. 


Giargi (Bernardo) a writer of the lives of the 
Venetian doges , 114 
Girello (Silveſtro) another writer concerning 
the ſame doges ; 114 
Giudecca, one of the Lagune iſles near Ve- 
nice, deſcribed 35 12 
Giuſtiniani, [Villa] its deſcription 450 451 
Glaſs-houſes near Venice, formerly very fa- 
mous _ 
Glaſs making, the hiſtory of it 3 
Gondoliers, or watermen of Venice, their dex- 


Own 


terity 6 See alſo Vol. I. 495 
Government (Venetian) its hiſtory and nature 
44 &c. Preſent ſtate 57 Kc. 


Gratia, a religious man ſo called, who 
ſtarved himſelf out of devotion, his hiſtory 
and epitaph : ab 

Gradenizo ( Peter) a doge of Venice, who 
made it an ariſtocratical republic 48 140 

Gravina (Abbe) the heroe of Quintus Secta- 
nus's ſatyrs; his character 336 337 $05 
507 Affectation of his ſtyle ib, 

Greeks, have free exerciſe of their religion at 
Venice 82 A ſingular religious ceremony 
of theirs at Rome 329 330 

Gregory ( Pope ſaint) an Angel appears to 
him 418 Is ſeverely rebuked by an Image 
of the Virgin 497 His ſtone bed 548 
Is condemned to purgatory for granting a 
certain patent 549 ſpoke to by another 
image of the Virgin 550 Entertains an 


angel at dinner ib. Raiſes the power of 


the popes and Clergy 351 Baſely flatters 
a vile tyrant 25. Ihe holy ghoſt converſed 
with him in the ſhape of a dove 551 
Gregory XI (Pope) brings back the holy ice 
from Avignon to Rome 496 His hiſtory, 
fine tomb and epitaph _ 497 
Gregory XIII (Pope) repairs the Flaminian 
road 320 Some other of his performances 


; Ea was (ow ©, 
Gregory XV. (Pope) his flatue and inſerip- 
tion 193 


Grimani ( Francis} a Venetian admiral, his 
tomb and epitaph 9 

Grimani, archbiſhop of Candia, his tomb and 
epitaph 10 

Grotta Ferrata, a fort near Freſcati, 349 
Curious obſervations about the air of this 
and that of a neighbouring place 334 

Guardia ( Madonna della) a remarkable hi- 
ſtory of her picture 195 196 

Guiſe (duke of) his wars in Italy 212 

Gulf of Venice, a conſiderable ſquadron kept 
there at all times 96 The war carried on 
there very cruelly 16. See General 


Gyraldus ( Lilius Gregorius) a learned man of 
Ferrara, his hiſtory, tomb and epitaph 162 


H 


Adrian (Emperor) his magnificent ſeat 
at Tibur 86 387 
arangue, a very remarkable one of a Vene- 
tian embaſſador to the emperor Maximi- 
lian I. 131 &c. 

Heats intolerable at Rome during the ſum- 
mer i 414 

Helena (Saint) an iſle of the Lagunes, de- 
{ſcribed | | II 

Helena Piſcopia. See Cornaro.. 

Helian (Lewis) a French em! aſſador, his 
contemptuous ſpeech concerning the Vene- 
tians in ancient times | 120 

Helvia Ricina, ruins of that ancient town 


273 275 


Hem of St. Joſeph the carpenter, preſerved 


at Venice as a precious relic 36 37 
Henry III. of Fance, made a noble Venetian 
97 101 

Henry IV. of France alſo created a noble Ve- 
netian 97 101. Made a canon of St. Jean 
de Lateran 563 His equeſtrian ſtatue at 
Rome 16. Monument of his abſolution 
81 

Hentius King of Sardinia, &c. his REI. 
epitaph at Bologna, and criticiſm upon it 

| 7 188 &c. 
Heraclea, origin of that city now in ruins 45 
Heretics ſolemnly excommunicated 'at Rome 
8 , ', 324 325 
Hermit, curious hiſtory of a hermit, and a 
picture of the holy Virgin 195 196 
Hermitage, a remarkable one in Umbria 285 
Another near Rome 356 


Hermitages, ſeveral delightful ones in Um- 


bria . 301 302 
Homer, a moſt beautiſul bas relief at Rome 
repreſenting his Apotheoſis 432 
Hoft (holy) worſhipped by a brute 224 Ano- 
ther remains whole in the midſt of the 
flames 319 
Horatii and Curiatii, their pretended tomb 
near Albano 359 A curious narrative of 
their famous combat 360 &c. 
Horatius, the victorious brother, remains of a 
monument concerning him 405 


Horſes ¶ Colaſſian two remarkable ones on 


Monte Cavallo, their Hiſtory and deſcrip- 

tion 425 426 Two other on the Capito- 

lin Mount TS . 465 
Hypfolitus. See Eſte 5 
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IN D E KX. 


Hypficratea del Monte, a lady of Rovigo cele- 
brated for beauty and learning, her hiſtory 
and fine epitaph 152 


I 


Ames IT. king of England, his pompous 
funeral ſervice at Rome 483 484 Ri 
diculous encomiums beſtowed upon him on 
that occaſion tb, 
Fanus Quadrifrons, pretended remains of his 


temple at Rome 514 
Janus Summus, à place at Rome where bank- 
ers and uſurers uſed to meet 514 


Fealouſy ¶ Venetian) very great towards their 
wives 106 Yet not ſo pernicious as in other 
parts of Italy ib. 

Ferom (Saint falſe tradition about him $11 
Strange character of that father by Scali- 
ger 511 512 His bones preſerved at Rome 

577 

Feſuits, once baniſhed by the Venetians 81 
Kept in great awe by their government 82 
Their ludicrous ſermons at Rome in the 
holy week 334 335 Their Noviciat in 
the ſame city, a tine building 436 Vow 

ol the ten firſt Jeſuits 437 Smart refle- 
xions upon them 16. Are very wealthy at 
Rome 437 438 Obſervations upon their 
great power 76. Become formidable to the 
popes themſelves 15 Their greedineſs to 

encreaſe their poſſeſſions 527 

Fews, at Venice, ſeveral particulars concern- 
ing them 40 41 Some obſervations upon 


their Talmud and Religion ib. 
Jia, or goddeſs of Health, her ancient tem- 
ple at Rome 375 
1mage, one miraculouſly painted 565 


Image, (miraculous) of the virgin Mary 213 


214 230 268 439 &c. 455 495 490 


501 502 550 
Immodeſiy. See Sforze. . 
Imola ¶ Foannes ab) a famous lawyer, his 
hiſtory and epitaph at Bologna 191 
Imola, a imall city in Lombardy, deſcribed 
| 208 &c. 
Inn-keepers ( Italian) very rigid in Lent 247 
311 Not ſo at Rome, and why 322 


Innocent III. (Pope) condemned to purgatory 


merely for repairing an old building 447 
Innocent XII. a very charitable pope 564 
Founds an hoſpital for a vaſt number of 


Poor 5 | ib. 
Inquiſition (ſtate) at Venice, its exceſſive power 
and ſeverity | 70 71 


Inquiſition ( eccleſiaſtical) at Venice, very 
moderate 82 Diſſenters not ſubject to it 76. 


Inguiſitors (Venetian) of Terra Firma, and 
their functions 93 
Joan (Pope) her hiſtory not improbable 202 
Diſputes about it not material to reli- 
gion 16. The fact denied by a famous 


proteſtant divine 20 
John (Saint) caſt into a caldron of boiling oil, 
and unhurt 538 539 His relics. 7b, 
15s (goddeſs) ruins of her temple and inſcrip- 
tion 27 728 
1fis and Serapis, a ward of old Rome ſo 
called, and its deſcription 537 
Les of the Lagunes deicribed 1 &C. 
Unhealthineſs of their air 11 Number of 
them | 52 
Lies of che Archipelago belonging to the Ve- 


netians : 91 
es (floating) in the lake of Solfatara 388 
Juan (Don) of Auſtria, was both ſon and 


nephew to emperor Charles V. 264 
Fugurtba (king) uſed with the utmoſt barba- 
rity by the Romans, and why 489 


Julius Ceſar, See Cæſar. 
Julius II. (Pope) his magnificent tomb at 


ome 570 
FT upiter Cafitolinus, his magnificent temple, 
and its hiſtory | 463 464 
Jupiter Stator, his pretended temple exploded 
; 500 GOL 
Fuſtiniani ( Laurence) firſt patriarch of Ve- 
nice, his tomb and hiſtory 18 
Juſtiniani ( Bernard) a ſenator and hiſtorian 
* of Venice 11 


Fuſliniani ( Anthony) his remarkable ind 
moſt ſubmiſſive ſpeech to Maximilian J. 
- 131 &c. This harangue not ſpurious as 
is pretended by ſome Venetians 135 


L 


Aberius, a Roman player, his ſmart re- 
LL partee to Cicero 352 
Lactaria. See Columna. 
Lacus Curtius at Rome, its hiſtory 499 500 
Ladies {Venetian ) not allowed to be luxurious 
in their dreſs 78 Their general character 
104 Great confinement 105 Intrigues 
and gallantries 16. Have more liberty in 
carnaval | 106 
Ladies (learned) of Venice 113 Of Rovigo 


152 
Ladiſſaus king of Hungary, deft ated and killed 
by the Turks 259 His misfortuneentirely 
owing to the pope 16. His epitaph 260 
Lenas ( Pejilius) the murtherer of Cicero, 
his benefactor 502 
Lagunes 


I N D E R. 


Lagune of Venice are daily filling up 50 
See Jes. wed | 
Lake of Piedeluco 304 Of Regillus 347 

Of Caſtel Gandolfe 35; Of Solfatara 383 


Lamone, a river in Romagna 213 
Landskip, a molt beautiful one in Umbria 285 
Another near Albano 357 


Lanuwwvium, an ancient town; its hiſtory 357 


| 5 
Lapis Manalis, its religious uſe among the 
Romans 547 
Lateran (St, John de) a beautiful church at 
Rome, deſcribed 555 &c. 
Lateranus ¶ Plautus) a vile flatterer of Nero, 
his tragical death 555 556 
Lauredano ¶ Leonard) a brave Venetian doge, 


his epitaph 22 23 
Laurence (Saint) one of the gates of Rome 10 
called, and its ancient names 367 


Lav againſt paſſing the Rubicon in arms 219 


220 Againſt Beggars 274 And iniquitous | 


Judges at Rome, but very ill obſerved 468 
469 Unjuſt law concerning fiſhermen at 
Rome 474 The famous Roman law called 
Lex Regia, a very curious piece 479 Ano- 
ther ancient Roman law Concerning the 
ſale of cattle 487 


Laws of the Arcadian academy at Rome, and 


their particular ſtyle 505 &Cc. 
Learned Men of Venice 111 114 115 Of 
Rovigo 148 &c. Of Ferrara 169 &c. 
172 &. Of Ravenna 178 Of Bologna 
184 &c. 191 192 208 Of Imola 210 
Of Faenza 212 Of Forli 214 215 Of 
Ceſena 218 219 Of Peſaro 234 Of 
Fano 238 Of Tollentin 281 
Learned Ladies. See Ladies. | 
Legends, vaſt number of very remarkable ones 


161 224 261 288 293 294 318 319 


447 454 490 494 495 490 501 502 
523 524 547 545 550 558 566 _ 
Legion (thundering) its hiſtory 458 459 
Lent, pretended devotion of the Venetians 
during that time exploded 42 How it is 
kept at Rome. 334 Sce allo Innkeepers. 
Leonicenus ( Nicolaus) a very learned man of 
Vicenza, his hiſtorical epitaph 168 169 
Lepidus, the Triumvir, his fine ſeat at Tibur 


383 
Lesbia, Catullus the poet's miſtreſs, whoſe true 
name was Clodia 385 


Lex Regia, the famous Roman law, by which 
the people gave up their liberty to the em- 
ror 479 480 
Liberius (Pope) was certainly an Arian 229 
578 And yet canoniſed * 78 


Libraries at Venice 115 At Bologna 18) 


32 | I 
Library ¶ Ulpian ) account of it 10 
Licetus ¶ Tortunius) a learned profeſſor of Bo- 
logna, his hiſtory _ | 184 
Lido, angſle of the Venetian Lagunes, de- 
{cribe | | 77 
Lignano ( Benedictus) a learned Rhetorician of 
adua, his cpitaph 1 40 
Livius ( Titus) a great miracle-monger 407 
See Albano. | 
Loaves, miraculous little loaves 281 
Longinus, the philoſopher, put to death by the 
emperor Valerian, and why 307 308 
Longano, a town in Romagna 221 
Loretto, with all its curioſities, deſcribed at 
large 248 &e. 
Lucretius (A. a poet and hiſtorian, different 
from the well-known Lucretius, and men- 
tioned in an ancient inſcription 218 
Lutus Hilerne, a ſacred thicket of ancient 
Rome, ſo called 519 
Luke (Saint) many of his pretended pictures 
ſhewn at Venice 25 His ſacred body pre- 
ſerved there 36 Other Pictures of his at 
Rome 511 One begun by him and fi- 
niſhed by the angels or God himſelf 565 
Lufignan ( Fames de) king of Cyprus mar- 
ried to a Venetian lady by a remarkable 
ftratagem - 33 
Luxury, in many reſpeAs, reſtrained at Ve- 


nice 77 78 
Luxury ( Roman) exceſſive in their public 
 ſhews 


Lyon, a marble lyon devouring a rar? of 


beautiful piece of antiquity at Rome 470 


Lyon, ſtrange ſtory of ſuch an animal and a 
Roman ſlave IE 512 


M 


Acedo (father) a writer of the Vene- 
tian doge's lives | 114 
Macerata, a town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
deſcribed 275 &c, 
Madneſi in dogs, cured miraculouſly 58 
Madonna of Loretto, her travels with the Siata 
Caſa, from Paleſtina to Italy 248 &c. Her 
image and rich apparel 258 Rich pre- 
ſents made her by ſeveral princes 258 &c. 
Her curious earthen veſſels 261 A folemn 


prayer to her 262 Miracles performed by 


her 268 
Madonna del Popolo, a fine church at Rome, 


and comical original of its name 454 De- 
455 456 


ginus 


ſcription of it 
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IN D E KX. 


Maginus ¶ Antonius) a famous mathematician 
of Bologna, his tomb and epitaph 185 
Major (St. Mary) a moſt beautiful church at 
Rome, deſcribed : 572 &C. 


| Malateſta ( Sigiſmend Pandolf)) his tomb and 


epitaph 223 And of his lady 237 238 


| Mantuanus ( Bapt.) a very good modern La- 


tin poet, cited 285 569 
Manutius ( Aldus and Paulus) two very learn- 
ed Venetians ; ſome particulars concerning 


their life and writings 112 
Marbles, ſome very ancient and curious 152 
289 290 


Marcello (John) a Venetian ſenator buried, 
and taken out of his grave alive 8 His 
tomb and epitaph 89 

Marethia, anciently Ariminus, a river in Ro- 

magna 221 

Marforio, correſpondent to the ſatyrical Paſ- 
quin 410 412 His ſtatue 478 

Margaret (Saint) a Venetian courtizan, and 
fine chapel built by her 

Maria daughter to Caius Marius, mentioned 
in an ancient inſeription 155 156 

Maria (Santa) della Victoria, a miracu'ous 
image, and her remarkable hiſtory 439 &c. 
Her beautiful church 444 

Maria ¶ Santa) Liberatrice, another miracu- 
lous image, and her performances gor 


| | 502 
Marino (San) a very ſmall republic in the 
Apennines 227 
Marino, a town and duchy not far from Rome 
| | | 354 
Marius. See Trophies. 
Mark (Palace of St.) at Rome 461 
Marmore (Caſcade del) or of Teri 304 
Mary, queen of Hungary, was both ſiſter and 
concubine to emperor Charles V. 26; 


Mary (Saint) See Major 
Matina ( Leon) author of the encomiums of the 
Venetian doges | 47 114 
Matrons (Roman) their temple, and ludicrous 
ceremony performed in it by them 444 
Were anciently very good houſewifes 451 
Mattei (Villa) at Rome, and its curioſities, 
deſcribed at large 553 &c. 
Maurelius (Saint) a comical ſtory concerning 
his body | 161 
Mauſoleum (ancient) of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii at Rome, deſcribed 359 Of M. 
Plautius, and its inſcriptions 368 Of Cæ- 
cilia Metella 407 &c. 
Maximilian I. (Emperor) totally overthrows 
the Venetians at the battle of Ghiarra 
d'Adda 131 Sad conſequences of that fa- 
tal blow to the republic 131 &e. 


Mazonius ¶ Foannes ) a learned Man of Ce- 
ſena, his writings 218 
Mecenas, his fine country ſeat at Tibur 383 
Turns the Puticuli of mount Eſquilin into 
magnificent gardens 545 


Medals, ſome very curious at Rovigo 156 


157 A remarkable one concerning Ci- 
cero 350 
Medicis ¶ Laurence de) a vile ſtratagem of his 
to get poſſeſſion of eight fine ſtatues 5 36 
Melech Seraph, Sultan of Egypt, takes Pcolo- 
mais from the chriſtians 248 
Mercurial (Saint) his miraculous body 213 
Meridian Line of Caſſini at Bologna, a cu- 
rious piece 183 
Metella ¶ Cæcilia a Roman lady, miſtreis 
to Clodius a player's ſon, her hiſtory, tomb 


and epitaph | 407 
Metellus (Q, Cæcilius) his country ſeat near 
Tibur, and hiſtory . 381 
Metro, anciently Metaurus, a river in Lom- 
bardy 239 


Mewania, an ancient city of Umbria 298 
Michael (Saint) an iſle of the Lagunes, de- 
_ ſcribed þ 2 
Micheli ¶ Dominicus) a doge of Venice, his 

hiſtory and Epitaph 15 16 
Milk (holy Virgin's) ſome of it preſeryed at 

Venice and in many other places 38 


Militia ( Venetian) very politically managed 
in Terra Firma 88. 


Milliarium or ancient mile. pillar, ſeveral of 
them preſerved in Rome 
Minerva, an ancient temple of that goddeſs 


near Tivoli 74 
Minerva Medica, her temple almoſt entire at 
Rome 586 


Miſſon, a romantic account of his exploded 
400 Was ſtrangely impoſed upon at Rome 


Monks, a moſt remarkable piece of impudencs 
of ſome of them | 481 
Monte- Celſi, a town and caſtle in the Paduan 


I 
Monte Falco, a town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


deſcribed 293 
Monte-Lugo, a delightful mountain in Um- 
bria 301 


Monte-Dracone (Villa of) a fine ſeat near Freſ- 
cati, deſcribed at large 347 &c. 
Monte- 


451 466 


10 
Mocenigo (Peter ) a famous doge of Valle, 
his fine epitaph 22 
Modeſta a Puteo, a learned Venetian lady, 
her epitaph 11 

Moles Hadrian, or caſtle of St. Angelo 
418 &c. 

Molino, a river in Lombardy 247 


I N PD 


Monde. Calvs near Tivoli, a comical tory con- 


cer ning this place | 388 
Monte Cavallo. See Palace. 
Months of the year ſainted by the Roman 
Catholics | 158 
Moreri, his dictionary, criticiſed 163 


Morlacks, or Albanians, a warlike nation, 


{.bj:& to the Venetians 83 89 


Maoroſini { Francis) a Venetian general; his 
hiſtory 
Moroſini ¶ Andrea) an hiſtorian of Venice 114 


Moſes, his horns preſerved at Genoa, accord- . 


ing to Monſieur Miſſon 37 
Mount Teftaceus. See Teftaceus. 
Mucone, a river in Lombardy 248 
Mule, a holy hoſt worfhipped by ſuch an Ani- 
mal 224 


Murano, one of the principal iſles of the La- 
gunes, famous for its glaſs- houſes 4 &Cc. 
Muro-Torto, à piece of the city wall at Rome 
451 And fingular ſtory about it 452 


N 


dil. (crucifixion) vaſt number of them 
ſhewn among the Roman Catholics 37 
Remarkable ſtory and adventures of ſome 
of theſe holy nails ib. 
Nani (Gio Batifta ) a ſenator and hiſtorian of 


Venice 67 


Narni, a town in Umbria 310 
Naſo's, their fine tomb near Rome 321 
Nera, a river in Umbria 305 309 
Nero (Emperor) his death, and obſervations 
on the place where he was buried 451 
A merry ſtory about his pretended aſhes 
454 Several inſtances of his cruelty 556 


He burns the city of Rome 571 
Nerwva (Cocceius) his fine ſeat near I ibur 
384 


Nettuno, a ſea port not far from Rome 357 
Nicholas (Saint) his fine church and miracu- 
lous head 278 279 Miracles performed 
by him 280 
Nicholas IV. (Pope) puniſhed with ſudden 
death merely for looking at the dead body 
of St. Francis d' Aſſiaa 284 290 His tomb 
at Rome 574 
Nigrita (Antonius) an embaſſador of Congo, 
his tamb and epitaph at Rome 573 57 
Noble Venetians, their dreſs in town 77 An 
in the country 104 Their diet regulated 
by law 77 High opinion they have of 
their nobility 97 Three different claſſes 
of them ib. Many of the ſecond were ori- 
ginally low mechanics 99 100 101 All 


E X. 


great officers, except one, choſen out of 


their body 102 Young nobles very de- 
bauched, and ſuffered to be ſo by their pa- 
rents, and the ſenate, for political reaſons 


102 103 Their eldeſt ſons ſeldom mar- 


ry 1b. Strange reports concerning the 
ſons in noble families 1. They may not 
marry ſtrangers 104 Young nobles dreſs 
and monſtrous retinue when in the coun. 
try 16. Way of living of their ladies 104 
And great confinement | 106 
Nobles ot Terra Firma, their great ſubjection 
to. the Venetians 85 And itrange reveng- 


ful ſpirit 86 


Novagerius (Andrea) a learned Venetian, his 


epitaph CY 115 

Noviciat of the Jeſuits at Rome, a noble build- 

ing | 436 438 
O 


A, a remarkable one in ancient Rome 


5 
Oath (ſolemn) anciently taken by the Roman 
ſenators at their entering into that ſtation, 
a curious piece 469 
Obelisks, ſeveral very fine at Rome, in the 


ſquare del Popolo 482 453 In the villa 


Mattei 554 Two, very ancient and mag- 
nificent, raiſed at the expence of Sixtus V. 

| g n 556 557 87a 
Obixxi (Marquis d') his fine ſeat near Padua 
deſcribed a 146 147 


Ocriculum, ruins of that ancient town 312 


Old Teftament (Saints of) many churches dedi- 
cated to them at Venice 36 
Olivares (Count Duke d') a very tyrannical 
and avaricious miniſter to Philip IV. king 
of Spain 266 
Orange Trees, two very remarkable at Rome 


524 


Oreſte (Saint) a comical legend concerning 
him my 318 
Oſier Figures of Men, anciently thrown into 
the Tiber from the bridge Sublicius, and 
for what reaſon 


520 521 
O/imo, a town near Ancona . 
Oita, a ſea - port town of Rome 396 397 
Otho (Raſcius) Author of the diſtinction of 

places, at the Roman public ſhews, and of 
other unpopular laws 533 
Otricoli, a town in Umbria 311 


Ottoboni, a Venetian family, its hiſt. 391 &c. 
Ottoboni (Cardinal) his amiable character 


* 393 394 


Padua, 
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IND E X. 


P 


Adua, new obſervations concerning that 
HO FY 143 &c. 
Paduens, the firſt founders of Venice 44 An- 
ciently lords of the Venetian territory 117 
Strange revengful ſpirit of the modern Pa- 
duans 146 
Painters, groſs miſtake of ſome of the moſt 
eminent among them 6 17 
Paintings, two very ancient ones, I 
395.3 
Palaces (ſome of the moſt a ) of = 
dukes of Ferrara 159 160 Public palace 
at Bologna 167 &c. At Rome, of mount 
Cavallo 425 &c. Of the Colonna family 
431 &c. Of Mazarin 445 446 Several 
others 461 Of the Conſervatori, or Ro- 
man conſuls, containing a vaſt number of 
curioſities 470 Kc. New palace, alſo very 
well ſtock' d with ſingularities 478 
Palatin (Mount) at Rome, defcribed 5303 &c. 
Patearius ( Antonius) burnt by the inquiſition 
for a ſingle word dropt againſt that tribu- 
al 


na 338 
Paleſtrina, one of the iſles of the Lagunes, 
deſcribed 7 
Palingenius (Marcellus) an excellent modern 
Latin poet: his writings and hiſtory 173 
Was, particularly, a great ſatyriſt of the 
prieſts and friars 227 
Pallawvicino (Ferrante) a witty writer, cruelly 
murthered by the intrigues of the Barbe- 


rini 30 31 
Palma Nowa, a ſtrong fortreſs in Friuli be- 
longing to the Venetians 89 
Panphil, his palace at Rome 461 


Payintnius erent Hungarian biſhop, and 
a good fatyrica t I 
pal (Pia a famous Venetian divine, bar- 
barouſly aſſaſſinated by the cburt of Rome's 
order 27 His fine epitaph and butial 
28 29 

Paſcal I. (Pope) his plain tomb and epitaph 


8 

Paſcal II. (Pope) drives a whole 5 & 

devils out of a Church — 41 
Paſquin, his ſtatue at Rome, and its hiſtory 

410 411 The uſe made of it 412 Some 

of his ſatyrical reflexions 412 417 438 
Patriarch of Venice, his dignity and very li- 

mited power : 18 19 
Patriarch of Aquilea, his juriſdiction 19 
Paul (Samt) See Peter and Paul 


| 47 
Peſaro, a town in the duchy of Urbin, de- 


Paul V. (Pope) his moſt magnificent cha- 
pel and tomb 577 578 Monſtrous pride 


579 Erects a fine column 580 
Peace (Goddeſs of) her magnificent temple in 
ancient Rome 494 495 
Pearl: diſſolved in vinegar by epicures among 
the Romans 408 
Pendafius (Frederic) a learned man of Bolo- 
gna, his hiſtory 184. 


Pepin, king of France, gains a great victory 
over the Venetians, and conquers them 
45 46 Uſes them very kindly afterwards 

| 48 


ſcribed 232 &c: 
Pefgnam, a town in the eccleſiaſtical —m 
| | 29 

Peter (Saint) comical ſtory of him and Simon 
Magus 497 His miraculous chains kept 
at Rome 568 
Peter (Saint) and St. Paul, both confined in 
he Tullianum, or Roman priſon 490 
Their miracles there ib. Their bodies 
ſtollen by two religious thieves 546 547 
Petrarch, a celebrated Italian poet, his tomb 


and epitaph 143 
Petronins (Saint) his body highly venerated at 
Bologna 192 

_ Philelphus (Francis) a very learned man; ſe- 
veral particulars of his life 281 282 
Piedeluco, a lake in Umbria 304 


Piewa, a ſmall town in the Bologneſe 179 
Pila Tiburtina, a noted pillar in ancient Rome 
4 
Pilgrimages at Loretto very numerous pe 
261 270 Devotions practiſed there by 
the pilgrims ib. & 278 
Pinarolo, an antiquarian, criticiſed 516 
Piſatello, or Rubicon, a river 219 
Piſaurus'(Fohn) a doge of Venice, his mag- 
nificent tomb and _— $4 46 
Piſcina Publica, a ward of ancient Rome ſo 
called ; its deſcription 529 
Pitchers. See Cana. 
Pius V. Pope) his fine tomb 577 Was bred 


a taylor ib, 
Platina, a very learned man, his hiſtory, 
writings, tomb and epitaph 575 576 


Plautius, father and fon, two Romans, their 
Mauſoleum at Rome, and inſcriptions 368 


I 6 
Plautus, the comic poet, ſome 3 * 
his life and encomium 284 
Pliny, that author criticiſed 408 
Po, the largeſt river in Italy, often 3 
15 


4 H Pedeſta's 


_ 


IN D 


Podeſta s, Venetian civil magiſtrates in Terra 
Firma 81 Their great ſtate and 1 

5 8e 

Poets, many among the ancients and moderns, 
have been very poor 166 4” 
Police ( Magiſtrates of) at Venice, their juriſ- 
diction 77 78 
Politics (Venetian) in regard to the clergy, 
and Jeſuits in particular 81 In watters of 
religion 82 In the civil and military go- 
vernment of the provinces 85 &. With 
regard to the young nobilitie's education and 
behaviour 103 Co the citizens or Cita- 
dint 107 In their wars and other caſes 
109 Other political maxims 114 
Pollis ( Afinius) a wiity repartee of his 316 


317 

Pons. See Bridges 

Poor. See Prieſt. 

Pope (the) excommunicates all heretics on holy 
thurſday 324 325 Waſhes the feet of 
thirteen poor prieſts, entertains them, agd 
waits at table 325 &c. Another religious 
ceremony performed by him on Eaſter Sun- 
day 330 331 How he receives the ſacra- 
ment and bleſſes the people upon that occa- 
ſion 332 How he goes about the ſtreets 
333 And gives audience to perſons of 
diſtinction 334 How he promotes cardi- 
nals - (1.17427 4288 

Popes, their great tyranny to their ſubjects 
153 173 282 Two very warlike popes 
423 Their, ſo called, cloſe - ſtcols 561 562 
Exceſſive pride of ſome of them 579 

Popolo ( Porta del) one of the Gates of, Rome 
452 And a ſquare of the ſame name. 26. 

Popolo ( Madonna del) a church at Rome, and 
merry ſtory about it 454 

Porta Latina, and Capena, two gates of Rome 
anciently ſo called 539 540 

Porthaiſe, a French buffoon preacher ; a mer- 
ry ſaying of his 335 

Portico, a very remarkable one at Bologna 


deſcribed 195 &Cc. 
Porto, a Sea-port of Rome 596 397 
Potentia, an ancient city 274 
Potenza, a river in Lombardy 274 


Potefias, a Roman magiſtracy in the country 
towns 87 
Pouſſin { Nicholas) an excellent French painter 
his fine Epitaph 483 And encomium 484 
Preputium, or fore- skin of Feſus Chriſt, pre- 
ſerved at Rome, as a very precious relic 
560 Reflexions upon it $714! + OC 
Prague (battle of) gained by means of an 
image of the Virgin Mary 


439 XC. 


E , 4.4 . 

Praxedes (Saint) her church and hiſtory 583 
Prayers ( ſome very extraordinary ) offered to 
our lady of Loretto 262 
Pregadi, or ſenate of Venice 65 66 
Preſents (many magnificent) made to the Ma- 
donna of Loretto 258 &c. Often em- 
ployed to better purpoſes by the Popes 
| | 267 268 

Pride (exceſſive) of ſome popes 579 
Priſon. See Tullianum. ; | 
Priſons (diſmal) at Venice _ 73 
Prieſt (a poor) unexpectedly preferred- by 
Pope Sixtus V. 426 427 
Prieſts (poor) See Pope and Vaſbing. 
Procęſions (remarkable) at Bologna in honour 
of the holy Virgin 197 198 At Rome, 
of the Flagellants 328 329 In honour of 


an image of the Virgin Mary 441 &c. 
Procurators of St. Mark, a poſt of great di- 
ſtinction at Venice 2 74 75 


Prophecy, a fatal one concerning the city of 
Venice 50 Another about Rome found at 
Macerata 277 And ſevere puniſhment of 
a. Friar who apply'd it to the then pope 76. 
A very ancient prophecy recorded by Livy 
| 307 
428 
remarkable one made by Urban 
| 

Venice 
| 82 83 
Proweditors general, a very eminent Vene- 
tian magiſtracy in Friuli and Dalmatia 
| 89 &c. 
the In- 
248 


Promotion of Cardinals, how performed 
A very 
VIII 


Proteſtants, uſed with much lenity at 


Ptolemais, a city in Syria, taken by 
ſidels 


2 


Uails, vaſt number of theſe birds at Porto 

and Oſtia near Rome, in the ſpring 39 
How they croſs the ſea FA 
Quarantie, (criminal) a court of judicature at 
Venice 


172 
Duarries of Tivoli 388 
Duirinal (Mount) and its ſingularities, de. 

ſcribed 430 &C. 


R 


Anucius (Prince) Farneſe, condemned to 
; death by ſixtus V. for wearing piſtols 
againſt his orders e 

Remarkable ſtratagem which ſate his life 
q 423 
Ravenna, 


IN-DE 7K : 


Ravenna, a city in Romagna, ſome general 


obſervations upon it 173 &c. 
Recanati, a town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, de- 
- ſcribed 272 273 


Regillus, a lake famous for a great victory 
gained by the Romans againſt the Latins 
on its banks 347 

Relics (vait number of curious) at Venice 36 
37 38 At Bologna 188 192 At An- 
cona 243 At Aſſiza 290 At Rome 333 
493 560 565 566 574 577 . 

Rente, daughter to Lewis XII. and wife to 
a duke of Ferrara, died a proteſtant 160 

Reno, a river near Ferrara, and its courſe 178 

Revengeful temper of ſome Italians 866 And 
of the Paduans in particular 146 

Rhodoginus ( Cielius ) a learned man of Ro- 
vigo, his tomb, buſto, inſcription and hi- 


ſtory 148 149 
Riccia ( La) a town, anciently Aricia, its hi- 
ſtory 358 359 


Riccobonus ( Antonius) avery learned man of 
Rovigo, his hiſtory, epitaph and works 148 


1 
Rimini, a town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 3 64 
{ſcribed 7 
Roads (Roman) See Via. | 
Robur, a hole in the ancient Roman priſon ſo 

called | 489 
Rocca del Papa, ſingularity of the air of this 
and a neighbouring place 354 
Romagna, ſhort deſcription of that Province 
of Italy 231 
Romans (ancient) very luxurious in their pu- 


blic ſhews 533 534 Extravagant in coin- 


ing new deities, and building temples to 
them 508 
Rome deſcribed at large 323 &c. The coun- 
try about that city very diſmal and deſart 
341 390 Little or nothing to what it was 
tormerly 414 537 Intolerable heat in that 
city during the Summer 414 Great diſor- 
ders committed there with impunity 435 
Ancient diviſion of Rome into wards 517 
Raſtra (the) in ancieat Rome, why ſo called 
02 

Roftral column. See Duillius. l 
Rovigo, a ſmall city in Lombardy, deſcribed 
148 &c. 
Rubicon, a ſmall, but famous river in Roma- 
gna; ſeveral inſcriptions concerning it 
219 220 

Ruminal. See Fig-tree | 

Ruiiliur, an ancient poet, cited 403 


3 


Sanctuaries, or Aſylums for eriminals, a great 


222 Kc. 


8 


S Ae (Mar Antonio) an hiſtorian Uf 


Venice | 114 
Sadolet (Cardinal) his hiſtory and epitaph 570 
Sagredo (Fohn ) an hiſtorian of the wars of the 

Venetians againſt the Turks 114 
Salinator, a Roman conſul, and founder of the 
Town of Forli 21 
Saluſt, the hiſtorian, his ſine ſeat at Tibur 

83 

Sana Sanctorum, a ſacred and . 
building at Rome; its ſingularities 565 
Sancta Scala, or holy ſtair at Rome, deſcribed 


964 


many of them at Venice 56 
Santa Caſa, or holy cottage of Loretto, hiſtory 
of its travels 248 249 Accurate deſcrip- 
tion of it 252 A ſtrong objection againſt 
the ſtories in relation to that houſe 260 


Santerno, a river in Romagna 210 
Saturn (God) his temple in ancient Rome, its 

hiſtory and ſingularities 492 493 
Savignano, a town jn Romagna Wert 1 fr 


Sawi Grandi, Savi di Terra Firma, and Savi 
di gli Ordini, three different kinds of Vene- 
tian magiſtrates, and their reſpective fun- 
ctions 5 65 66 
Sawio, a river in Romagna, and its courſe 217 
Sbirri, Venetian officers of juſtice, very much 
deſpiſed, and often cruelly uſed 27 
Scala. See Sanaa, 
Scale Gemoniæ, their uſe in ancient Rome 
| 22 
Scaliger ( Julius) odd dream he 1 to 
have had 38 39 Cri:iciſm upon it 40 
His ſevere reflexions upon St. Jerom 511 
512 And upon St. Chryſoſtom 578 
Schools, a name given to ſome co-fraternities 
at Venice, their magnificent churches 35 
Sebaſtian (Saint) one of the gates of Rome ſo 
called 404 
Sebaſtian (Catacombs of St.) deſcribed at large 
| 541 &c. 
Sebaſtian (Church of St.) and its burying place 
under ground 546 
Secrecy. See Senate. „ 
Sectanus ( Quintus) or Sergardi, an excellent 
modern Latin and ſatyrical poet, his cha- 
rater and wri:ings 336 &c. 394 The 
ſame cited 505 507 


(H 2 Senate 


2 2 1 
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IND 


Senate (Venetian) accurately deſcribed 7 
Great ſecrecy of its members ib. 
Senators ¶ Roman ) ſolemn oath taken by them 


at their inſtallment 469 
Senegallia, a town in Lombardy, deſcribed 
238 &c. 


Sepulchres (holy) viſited at Rome on Good- 


Friday 329 
Septizonium. See Septimius Severus. 
Sergardi. See Sectanus. 

Sermons (very ludicrous). preached at Rome 
during the holy week 334 335 

Servius upon Virgil criticiſed 305 

Serwius Tullius. See Tullius. 

Severus ( Alexander Emp.) his and his mo- 
ther's beautiful tomb at Rome 471 Tri- 
umphal arch 491 492 Another of the 
. $13 514 

Severus ( Septimius Emp.) his Septixonium or 
Mauſoleum, a moſt magnificent ſtructure; 


Its hiſtory and deſcription 525 
Sewers (common) in ancient Rome, ſome ac- 
count of them 503 


Sforze ( Catherine ) her reſolute, though in ap- 
pearance, very immodeſt action at Forli 
215 

Silius Italicus, the poet, very accurate in his 
geographical deſcription of Italy 309 
Similis, his ſingular epitaph 368 
Simon Magus. See Peter. | | 
Sixtus V. (Pope) his fine ſtatue at Loretto, 
and its inſcription 250 Some particulars 
of his life 284 Remarkable inſtance of 
his inexorable ſeverity 422 423 His trea- 
fare in the caſtle of St. Angelo 423 Erects 
the two Coloſſian ſtatues on Monte Caval- 
lo 425 Remarkable ſtory of him and a 
poor prieſt 426 427 Reſolved to curb the 
even then too great power of the Jeſuits, 
but was frightened out of that ſcheme 4.38 
Raiſes, at a great expence, the fine obelisk 

in the ſquare del Popolo 453 Witty ſay- 
ing of his 15. His palace at Rome turned 
into a charity houſe: 564 Raiſes another 
obelisk 572 His magnificent chapel and 
tomb 576 577 He opens ſeveral fine 
ſtreets at Rome | 579 
Snob (wife of) made by St. Francis of Aſſiza 
to quench his concupiſcence 291 
Sobieski ¶ Toba) king of Poland, beats the 
Turks by the holy Virgin of Loretto's 
powerful aſſiſtance | 252 
Soldiery (Venetian) how politically managed 
in the provinces | 88 
Somma (La) a high mountain in Umbria 
303 


E X. 


Soracte, a mountain near Rome, and curious 


account of it 
Spain (king of) See Washing. 
Spello, a town in the eCcleſialtical ſtate 29g 
Spies (ſtate) vaſt number of them at Venice, 
and among all ſorts of people 71 Spies of 
the magiſtrates of Police in that city 78 
Are eaſily bribed ib. 
Steward ( Henry )a Scots nobleman, buried at 
Venice; his epitaph - | 23 
Stigmata, or wounds, of St. Francis d' Aſſiza 
preſerved at Venice as a curious relic 3 
In what manner he received them from 
Jeſus Chriſt 291 
Stone (miraculous) which cures madneſs 385 
Strettura, a town and valley in Umbria 303 
Strox xi (the) father and ſon, two excellent mo- 
dern Latin poets - 173 
Sublicius ( Pons ) an ancient bridge over the 
Tyber; its hiſtory 520 Odd religious ce- 
remony performed upon it for many ages 


317 &c. 


| 521 
Suggeſtum of Julius Cæſar, ſhewn at Rimini, 
exploded 224 225 


Sumptuary laws and magiſtrates at Venice, 
and their functions 77 78 Are particu- 
larly ſevere againſt the luxury of the la. 
dies e ib. 

Soil (the Tiburtin) her houſe and hiſtory 

Sy/la, the dictator, his cruelties 154 15 

Sylveſter (Saint) a convent near Rome, and 


comical ſtories told of it 318 319 
Sylveſtri Camillo, his fine cabinet of curio- 
ſities at Rovigo I52 
Syrians, importers of ſeveral wicked practices 
into Rome, according to Juvenal 513 
I: 
Aliacotius, a famous phyſician of Bo- 
logna | 184 

Talmud (Jewiſh) iome obſervations upon it 
| 40 41 
Tarpeian rock at Rome deſcribed 483 


Yarpeius, the ancient name of mount Capitol, 


and why ſo called | 432 
Tartagnus ( Alexander) a great lawyer and 
profeſſor at Bologna 186 


 Tartaro, a ſmall river near Ferrara 158 


Taxes (heavy) upon the popes ſubjects 282 
Taylor, remarkable devotion in a man of that 


profeſſion 197 
Tear (a) of Jeſus Chriſt long preſerved at Ven- 
dome, and at laſt dried up _ 37 
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Temples, vaſt number of them in ancient 
Rome, of Druſilla 375 Of Honour and 
Virtue, Hope and Tempeſt 406 Of Mars 
and the god Ridicule 407 Of the Roman 
Matrons 444 Of Pailas 446 Of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and its hiſtory 463 464 
Many other temples on the capitol 464 
480 Of Jupiter and Juno 483 Of Jupi- 
ter the thunderer 488 Of Fortuna Pri- 
mogenia 156. Great many of them in the 
Forum Romanum 490 Of Mars Ultor 
490 491 Of Saturn 492 Of Rome and 
Peace; its hiſtory 494 495 Of Jupiter 
Stator 500 501 Of Venus and Rome 76 
Of Romulus and Remus 509 Of Veſta 
10 Of Fortuna Virilis, and its miracu- 
ous ſtatue 515 Of the Sun 13. Of Piety 
518 Of the Bona Dea 522 Of Iſis 527 
528 Of Minerva 548 Of Faunus Ca- 
pripes 551 Of Jupiter Peregrinus 553 
Of Juno Lucina 582 Of Minerva * 

5 58 


Ten (Council of] at Venice, very 9 
9 

Terni, a town in Umbria, deſcribed 306 &c. 
Terra Firma, or the continent of Italy belong- 
ing to the Venetians, how governed by 
them 84 Great ſuhjection of the nobles of 
that country 85 Their exceſſive revengful 
ſpirit 866 Chief cities 89 The jinhabi- 
tants in general think themſelves very hap- 
Py under the Venetians 108 Are, in ſome 


reſpects, more free than the people of Ve- 


nice itſelf | | 141 
Terence, the poet, his garden and urn ſhewn 
at Rome | 547 


Teflaceut (Mount) at Rome, origin of its name 


and hiſtory $19 
Teverone, a river not far from Rome 367 Its 
courſe and fine caſcade 373 Particular 
virtue of its waters _ 374 
Theatre, a very fine one, in the ſmall town of 
Fano | 238 
Theodorus (Saint) his church at Rome 50 
Miraculous cures of young children 1 
Thiers, a learned and unprejudiced Roman 
Catholic writer 


| 3 
Thieves, a merry ſtory of two religious thieves 


| 549 
Throwſter, (Silk) See Ugolino. 
Thundring. See Legion. 


Thurſday (holy) a remarkable religious cere- 


mony on that day at Rome 4. &c. 
Tibur, an ancient city ; its hiſtory 369 
Tiburtina, See Via, © | 


IN D K X. 
Tiepolo, ( James and Laurence) two doges of 


Venice; their epitaph 21 See their hiſtory, 
Vol. I. 546 &c. 

Tigillum Sororium, what it was in ancient 
Rome . 446 

Tintoret, a famous Italian painter, his cha- 
racter, and ſome of his beſt performances 35 

Titus (Emperor) Veſpaſia nus, his triumphal 
arch at Rome 497 498 And baths 567 
Temple dedicated to the goddeſs of Peace 


31 

Tivoli, with all its adjacent country, deſcrided 
at large 369 &c. Its quarrics 388 
Toleto ( Francis ) the firſt Jefuit who was made 
cardinal, his tomb 573 
Tollentin, a town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, de- 


ſcribed 278 &c, 

Tombs. See Epitaph. 
Topino, a ſmall river in Umbria 287 
Torre de Conti, a remarkable tower at Rome 
447 


Tower of Exzelin at Padua; its hiſtory 145 

Towers (two very remarkable) at Bologna 205 
And two others at Rome 447 & 574 
See Torre. 

Trade of Venice, ancient and modern 54. 55 

Trajan (Emperor) his triumphal arch at An- 
cona 244 Fine ſquare and column at 


Rome 447 448 
Tranſlatim (hiſtory of the) of the Santa Caſa 
of Loretto 248 &c. 
Treaſure of our lady of Loretto, and its im- 
menſe wealth 264 &c. 
Trevi, a town in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 29; 
| 299 


Triumphal. See Arches and Bridge. 

Triumphs (Roman) exactly imitated in a grand 
2 at Rome, in honour of a miracu- 
ous image of the Virgin 443 

Trophies of Caius Marius, a fine piece of an- 


tiquity at Rome 465 
Tullia, daughter to Servius Tullius, her bar- 
barity to her father's dead body 567 
Tullianum, or ancient priſon of Rome, de- 
ſcribed 488 &c, 
Tullius ( Servius ) king of Rome, his miracu- 
lous ſtatue | 415 
Tuſculan houſe of Cicero 350 353 


Tuſculana. See Via. | 
Tuſculum, hiſtory of that ancient city 343 
Its ruins 353 


Iber, deſcription, hiſtory, courſe &c. of that 


River 414 415 
Tyrants, never eaſy in their minds 145 
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Aer, father and ſon, two doges of Ve- 
nice, their epitaph | 24 
alla { Nicholas) a very good and learned 
man, his epitaph at Rome 482 483 
Valla ( Lawrence) another learned man, his 
_ epitaph at Rome 559 
Varnes, or Varna, a place in E famous 
for the victory gained by the Turks over 
the Chriſtians 259 260 
Varus ¶ Quintilius Cremonenfis) a Roman, his 
fine ſeat at Tibur 384 And hiſtory #6. 
Velabrum, a place in ancient Rome, why fo 
called 513 
Velino, a river in Umbria; its remarkable 
fall 304 &c. 
Venality of holy things in the church of Rome 
expoſed | 549 
Vendrammo ( Andrea) a doge of Venice, his 
beautiful tomb and epitaph 32 33 
Venetian Senate 67 68 Council of ten 68 69 
State inquiſition 70 71 Courts of juſtice 
72 73 Other eminent officers 74 Sum- 
ptuary laws and magiſtrates 77 78 Con- 
vents and nuns 78 &c. Clergy 81 Ec- 
cleſiaſtical inquifition 82 Election of Pa- 
rith curates 83 84 Military officers 95 &c. 
Nobility 97 &c. Cittadini 107 Com- 
monalty and country people 108 Learned 
men 112 Learned ladies 113 Hiſto- 
rians | 114 115 
Venetians, vile manner in which they acquired 
the iſland of Cyprus, and how they loſt it 
33 34 Were entirely conquered by Pepin 
king of France 45 &c. Reduced to the 
lat extremities by the Genoeſe 49 Seve- 
ral inſtances of their refined politics 81 82 
88 107 114 Their miſtaken politics in 
puſhing their conqueſts on the continent of 
Italy 93 94 Their noblemen and ladies 
character, and way of living of both 102 &. 
They always employ foreigners for their 
Jard armies 109 Their former power 
very great 110 Dominions they are ſtill 
poſſeſſed of 16. Little or no religion among 
their Qzality 111 And yet greatly en- 


_ couraging ſuperſtition 18. General cha- 


, rafter of the Venetians 113 
Venice, Its origin, progreſſes, and firſt Go- 
vernors 43 &c Situation and ſtrength 49 
50 "Threatened to become an inland 
town 16. Short deſcription of it 53 Num- 


ber of its inhabitants 53 Its trade and 
EE 


bank 54 55 Government deſcribed at 


large 57 &c. Government in Terra Fir- 
ma, Friuli, Dalmatia, &c. 71 Archipe- 
lago iſles 84 &c. Its original and per- 
etual liberty a mere chimera 116 Was 
fabi to the Paduans and Roman emperors 
ſor many ages 127 Almoſt entirely ſub- 
dued by emp. Maximilian I. 131 Sub- 
ject to the abſolute power of its own doges 
for a great while 136 &c. Enjoyed a true 
liberty or popular government during a 
very ſhort time 139 Submits, at laſt, to a 
pure and. extremely harſh ariſtocratical ad- 


miniſtration 140 &c. 
Verochio ¶ Andrea) a famous Italian Statuary, 
and a merry ſtory of him 5 26 
FVermin ſolemnly curſed at Rome on St. An- 
thony's day 582 
Verongſe Paul) a celebrated Italian painter, 
ſome of his beſt performances 1617 
Veraſpi, his palace at Rome 461 
Veſtaſian (Emperor) bis famous amphitheatre, 
deſcłibed at large | 530 &c. 
Ve/tals, their burying-place in ancient Rome 
10 
Ugelino, a ſilk throwſter of Bologna, highs 
ſtory 182 


Via (deſcription of the) /Zmilia 216 217 
Tuſculana 349 Tiburtina 367 Appia 


| 2 
Via Sacra, a particular place in ancient Rag. 
why ſo called 499 
Vicus Sceleratus, a ſtreet in old Rome, origin 
of its name 567 
Vigna Farneſa, or Farneſan vineyard at Rome 
deſcribed 504 &c. 
Vigri (Catharine de, her miraculous Body 
191 


Villa (deſcription of the) Aldobrandina 343 &c. 


Ludoviſia 346 Of Monte Dracone 347 &c. 
Of cardinal d' Eſte 378 &c. Giuſtiniani 
450 451 Mattei 553 
Villa's, vaſt number of them belonging to the 
ancient Romans in the neighbourhood of 


Tibur | 381 &c, 
Vitalis (Fans) a very good modern Latin 
poet 414 
Vitelleſchi, his palace at Rome 461 
Vito (Saint) his church and miraculous ſtone 
8 
Ulubre, an ancient city 7 


Umbria, or duchy of Spoletto, extent of that 


country 309 
Uniwerſity of Padua, beſtows the degree of 
doctor of law or phyſic on people of all re- 
ligions . n 


Univerſity 
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Vos (remarkable) of the firſt 


Univerſity of Ferrara formerly very famous, 
now extremely decayed 172 That of Bo- 
logna, much the ſame 183 184. 
Vaſtus ( Iſaac) skilful in ancient, and equal- 
ly ignorant in modern _ 516 517 
ounders of the 

jeſuitical order 045 
Urban III. (Pope) his tomb and epitaph 161 
Urban VIII. (Pope) acquires the duchy of 
Urbin by a vile ſtratagem 232 Flattering 
inſcription upon that occaſien 224 Two 
other inſcriptions concerning him 313 314 

A remarkable promotion ot cardinals made 


by the ſame, and how ridiculed 428 
Urbino, a duchy in the eccleſiaſticaNſtate ; its 
hiſtory and deſcription 231 


Urn, a very curious ancient one at Rovigo 


155 
Urſula (Saint) the chief of the eleven thouſand 
virgins, her head to be ſeen both at Cologne 


and Venice f . 26 

Ur ſus Pileatus, a eroſs-way in ancient Rome 

ſo called 586 
W Re. 


Ards, or Regiones of ancient Rome, 
their number, and deſcription of ſome 
of them 517 Their inſpectors ib. 


IN D E X. 


Waſhing, ceremony of waſhing the feet of thir- 
teen poor prieſts by the pope, performed 
with great ſolemnity 325 326 The ſame 
done to twelve poor with no leſs pomp, by 
the kings of Spain 377 328 

Wife of Snow. See Soar. 

Women, forbid to enter certain holy places, 
and for what reaſon 563 565 566 383 


X 


Avier (St. Francis) the Apoſtle of the In - 
dies, made a Jeſuit after his death 437 


Z 


Ant, a Venetian iſland in the Archipe- 
lago, deſcribed - 93 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, her hiſtory, cha- 
racter, and portrait 387 
Ziani (Sebaſtian) a Venetian heroe, who 
aboliſhed the tyranny of the doges, and 
reſtored the ſupreme authority to the peo- 


ple 139 140 
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